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PREFACE. 


The  Mowing  pages  consist  chiefly  of  a  condensed  trans- 
lation of  a  work  in  five  volumes,  published  by  Mr.  Kohl 
last  year,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Hundred  Days  in  Austria," 
comprising  an  account  of  a  tour  through  Bohemia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  the  Military  Frontier.  To  this  has  been 
added  the  concluding  volume  of  that  gentleman's  work  on 
Russia,  containing  his  remarks  on  the  Bukovina,  Galicia, 
and  Moravia ;  which,  as  not  referring  in  any  way  to  Russia, 
were  omitted  in  the  two  first  parts  of  the  Foreign  Library; 
but  which,  on  accoimt  of  their  intrinsic  value,  have  been 
deemed  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  Austrian  tour. 
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BOHEMIA. 


FROM  DRESDEN  TO  TEPLITZ. 


To  travel  or  not  to  travel,  was  once  more  the  question.  To  wander,  to 
stroll  through  the  world,  or  to  remain  and  shoot  out  roots  like  a  tree. 
Whether  'twas  nohler  in  a  man  to  tend  his  own  little  garden,  or  to  arm 
bifflself  against  a  sea  of  trouUes,  and  plough  his  way  round  our  terrestrial 
planet  ?  A  house,  or  a  tent  ?  A  warm  room,  or  a  windy  seat  in  a  post- 
coach  ?  A  shady  tree,  or  a  hudless  staff  ?  One  friend,  or  a  tnousand  friendly 
faces? 

I  must  own  I  had  heard  in  a  quiet  little  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
the  cackling  of  hens  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  ;  I  had  visited  the  peaceful 
chambers,  and  the  cozy  garden  with  its  circling  wall ;  had  seen  the  con- 
tented cattle  fattening  in  their  stalls,  and  the  tempter  had  said  to  me, 
*'  Might  not  all  this  be  thine  ?  and  mightst  thou  not  find  here  all  that 
thou  seekest  in  the  wide  world,  and  bearest  thou  not  in  thy  own  breast  a 
world  that  cannot  come  to  a  birth  for  want  of  repose  ?" — "  Yes,  if  a  wish 
could  command  repose,  who  would  fardels  bear,  and  groan  and  sweat  be- 
neath a  load  of  travelling  troubles  ?"  I  replied  to  my  advising  friend, 
whispered  many  other  things  into  his  ear  that  were  not  intended  for  the 
crowd,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  *^  Look,  my  dear  friend,  thus  it 
is  that  necessity  makes  brave  men  of  us,  and  enterprises  that  seem  full  of 
great  pith  and  moment,  with  this  respect  lose  much  of  the  merit  ascribed 
to  them.*'  So  saying,  I  once  more  took  leave  of  him,  and  stepped  into 
the  Saxon  Postwagen  that  had  been  standing  for  some  time  ready  har- 
nessed in  the  courtyard  of  the  Diligence  office  at  Dresden.  I  was  about 
to  start  for  Teplitz,  there  to  consign  myself  to  the  keeping  of  a  Bohemian 
vehicle,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  hoped  to  reach  the  deep-rolling  Danube, 
where  I  frilly  intended  to  embark  on  a  steamer  that  should  convey  me  to 
Vienna.  After  that  I  contemplated  intrusting  my  person  to  a  Hungarian 
Bauerwcigen,  and  alternately  by  land  and  by  water,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  living  steed,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  many-horsed  power  of 
the  unquiet  steam-engine,  to  press  forward  to  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and 
when  I  had  done  all  this,  my  purpose  was  to  return  quietly  to  my  native 
land. 

Such  was  my  plan,  but  in  the  execution  of  it  I  was  delayed  for  frdl  five 
minutes,  by  a  countryman  of  the  gallant  Falcoubridge.  "  A  proper  man's 
picture,*'  as  Portia  says ;  u  e,  an  Englishman,  came  rushing  into  the  court- 
yard, just  as  the  horses  were  starting.  His  appearance  was  striking 
e&ot^.    His  collar,  I  believe^  had  been  bought  in  Italy,  his  trousers  in 
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France,  liis  cap  in  Germany,  and  his  manners  had  Ibeen  picked  up  every- 
where.    It  did  not  rain,  nevertheless  he  carried  a  huge  umhrella  to  shield 
him  against  the  sun.     He  was  out  of  hreath,  placed  himself  right  before 
the  horses,  and  having  slightly  adjusted  his  cravat  and  dusted  his  coat,  he 
beg^n  a  series  of  pantomimic  demonstrations^  addressed  by  turns  to  the 
horses,  the  postilion,  and  the  conductor.   The  horses  whom  ne  had  grasped 
by  the  bridle,  were  the  only  part  of  his  audience  who  seemed  to  understand 
hun  ;  for  he  spoke  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  ItaHan,  and  not  one  mortal 
word  of  German.     We  made  him  out  to  be  a  passenger  who  had  overstaid 
his  time,  and  the  diligence  was  stopped.     He  ran  immediately  into  the 
office,  where  he  paid  the  remainder  of  his  fare,  and  then  again,  in  mute 
despair,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  to  gaze  out  into  the 
street.     The  conductors  took  him  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  back  to  the  car- 
riage, but  he  brol^e  from  them  and  ran  into  the  street  again,  where  he 
stood  gazing  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  evident  anxiety.  No  one  could 
guess  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  in  a  little  time  we  shoidd  have  left  him 
alone  with  his  despair,  if  at  the  critical  moment  a  valet-de-place,  who 
came  panting  into  the  yard,  with  a  hatbox  in  his  hand,  had  not  afforded 
a  solution  to  the  enigma.     My  Englishman  now  took  his  place  by  my 
side,  and  related  to  me  that  he  was  setting  out  with  a  determination  to 
visit  and  inspect  aU  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.     He  appeared  to 
me  like  one  who  had  gone  forth  to  till  a  field,  but  had  forgotten  his  plough 
at  home.     Even  in  English  he  was  not  very  talkative.     ^'  Who  can  con- 
verse with  a  dumb  show  ?"  as  Portia  says ;  so  I  found  I  had  abundant  time 
to  meditate  further  on  the  theme  with  wluch  I  started — to  travel  or  not  to 
travel. 

All  the  charming  vineyards,  and  all  the  comfortable  country-boxes  that 
smiled  over  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  ;  all  the  cheerfrd  Saxon 
villages  of  the  Dresden  plain ;  all  the  80,000  peaceful  townsfolk  of  Dresden^ 
whom  we  were  leaving  behind  us — ^all  seemed  to  be  reproaching  me  for 
leaving  them ;  and  every  time  that  a  labourer  by  the  roadside  looked  up 
at  our  wandering  vehicle,  he  looked  as  though  he  would  say  to  me, 
^^  Friend,  stay  at  home,  and  earn  thy  bread  like  an  honest  man."  Perhapsi 
when  Napoleon  retreated  over  the  same  ground,  after  the  battle  of  Culm^ 
the  Saxon  villages  may  have  spoken  to  him  in  the  same  strain.  He  might 
still  be  reigning  in  France,  had  he  known  better  how  to  stay  at  home. 

After  passing  Pima,  indeed  all  the  way  from  Dresden  to  Teplitsi,  you 
pass  over  a  succession  of  fields  of  battle.  The  War  of  Liberation,  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Hussite  War,  have  all 
contributed  to  make  memorable  the  mountain  passes  of  Bohemia;  at 
Culm,  at  Puma,  at  Maxen,  again  and  again  at  Culm,  up  to  that  battle  of 
Culm  which  the  German  king  Lothair  lost  to  the  Bohemian,  Sobiealav,  in 
1126,  when  Albert  the  Bear  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bohemians,  much 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Vandamme  was  taken  700  years  later  by  the 
Cossacks. 

At  Peterswalde,  we  come  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  This  frY>ntier  nins^ 
for  the  most  part,  along  the  highest  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  on  a  frontier  of  such  ancient  standing  as  that 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  there  exists  to  this  day  a  boundaiy  dispute, 
the  existence  of  which,  by  the  by,  was  only  recently  discovered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  surveys  rendered  necessary  for  the  magnificent  map  of 
Saxony  lately  executed.    The  Saxon  surveyors  came  to  a  frontier  village, 
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wliich  ih6y  took  to  belong  to  their  own  oountryy  bat  the  inhabitaxiif  de» 
dared  they  were  Anstriaoiiy  and  drore  the  strangen  away.  In  the  same 
way  these  viOagen  are  said  constantly  to  have  repeUed  the  visit  aC 
the  Austrian  tax-collector,  by  declaring  themselves  Saxons.  Upon  the 
Saxon  map  the  village  has,  in  consequence,  been  marked  by  a  white  spolv 
and  will  continne  so  till  the  labonrs  of  diplomatists  have  determined  under 
what  royal  wings  these  mountaineers  are  to  have  a  shelter  assigned  them. 

The  Er2gebirge  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a  series  of  mountain  pyra* 
mids  jdaced  side  by  side.  It  is  rather  a  huge  extended  mound,  sloping 
away  to  the  north  mto  Saxony,  but  rising  abruptly  on  the  Bohemian  side. 
Seen  from  Saxony  the  chain  presents  nothing  veiy  striking,  but  from  the 
Bohemian  side  it  looks  like  a  huge  wall  girting  tne  land.  In  the  same 
way,  the  views  from  the  summit  are  tame,  looking  towards  Saxony,  but 
magnificent  when  the  eye  wanders  over  the  Eger  and  Bila  valleys  of  Bo* 
heima. 

"  Heavens  I  what  beauiiful  country  is  that  ?**  exclaimed  one  of  our  lady 
passengera,  as  we  reached  the  summit;  "  only  look,  deep  precipices  and 
mountain  ravines ;  a  wide  plain,  with  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  it, 
while  in  the  distance  again,  mountains  rise  to  dose  in  the  horizon  !"*^<'  This 
portion  of  our  resplendent  planet,"  we  replied,  "  presents  itself  to  the 
astronomers  of  the  moon  as  a  bright  square  endosed  by  a  dark  rim,  and 
may  be  known  to  those  learned  personages  as  the  tcoritory  of  Alpha, 
or  the  land  of  PsL  Peihaps  they  may  inform  their  students  that  the  said 
temtoiy  is  an  island,  and  that  the  dark  frame  by  which  it  is  bounded  is  a 
mass  of  li^ht  absorbing  water.  Here  upon  eaith  we  call  the  tract  Bo- 
hemia^  and  if  we  knew  how  to  impart  it  to  them  we  might  inform  the 
sages  of  the  moon  that  the  dark  cinilin^  mass  is  caused  by  nght  absorbing 
forests,  and  by  yawning  ravines.  No  doubt,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
terrestrials  often  talk  of  the  n^an  in  the  moon,  do  the  learned  there  speak 
of  the  virgin  of  the  earth.  The  square  piece  of  surface  which  we  call 
Bohemia,  as  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  virgin's  girdle,  may  pass 
for  her  buckle;  and  when  the  country,  covered  with  clouds  and  mist,  seems 
darker  than  on  those  days  when  the  sunbeams  are  immediately  reflected 
from  the  surface,  the  mooners  perhaps  say,  '  The  virgin's  buckle  looks  dull 
to^y;'  or,  in  the  contrary  case,  'The  virgin  has  brightened  up  her 
bnckJe  this  morning.' "  Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  one  point  the  Bohemians 
may  fuUy  rely^^namely,  that  the  boundaries'  of  their  country  must  be  ap* 
parent  to  the  very  schoolboys  in  the  moon,  to  whom  the  limits  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  of  other  merely  politically-bounded  countries,  must  be  utterly 
unknown. 

The  piece  of  Bohemia  which  first  becomes  visible  to  the  enraptured  eye 
of  the  traveller,  from  the  heights  of  Nollendorf,  is  the  valley  of  the  Bil% 
and  so  lovely  is  the  view  that  there  presents  itself,  that  every  one  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time,  however  he  may  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  will 
to  likely  to  exclaim  with  our  Mr  companion,  ''Heavens!  what  beautiful 
country  is  that?" 

Along  winding  roads  the  diligence  descends  gradually  into  the  valley, 
accompanied  the  whole  way  by  a  troop  of  children,  who,  in  exchange  for 
raspbmies  and  strawberries,  levy  a  little  frontier-tribute  on  the  traveller, 
and  greet  him  on  his  entrance  into  a  new  country  with  the  pious  saluta* 
tion,  '*  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ."  The  three  eagles,  whose  wings  upon 
tiiese  heights  fluttered  so  fatally  around  the  Frendi  legions,  hare  erected 
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ihree  monuments  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  weather-beaten  veterans  are 
stationed  there  as  sentinels.  English  travellers,  on  passing  the'plaee,  are 
wont  to  note  down  very  consdentiously  how  many  hundredw^ght  of  metal 
have  gone  to  the  composition  of  each  monument.  Our  Eng^lishman  wrote 
among  his  memoranda  that  the  Austrian  was  large  and  solid,  the  Prussian 
very  small,  and  the  Russian  remarkable  for  its  eleg^oe. 

Id.  Teplitz,  not  only  the  inns  and  public-houses,  but  even  private  build- 
ings have  each  a  distmguishing  sign.  Thus  one  house  is  called  the  Lyre^ 
another  the  Angel,  and  a  third  the  Golden  Ring.  It  is,  if  not  more  con- 
venient, at  all  events  a  much  prettier  and  more  picturesque  way  of  marking 
the  houses,  than  our  fashion  of  numbering  them,  and  prevails  through 
the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  and  even  in  some  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

To  become  well  acquainted  with  Teplitz,  one  should  endeavour  to  wander 
about  the  place  with  one  of  the^  regular  annual  visiters.  There  are  certain 
sufferers  from  the  gout  who  arrive  there  at  fixed  seasons,  and  may  be  looked 
for  as  confidently  as  a  stork  at  her  last  year's  nest,  or  as  ciBrtain  human 
fixtures  may  be  reckoned  on  in  their  accustomed  coffee-rooms.  Such  peo- 
ple gradually  conceive  for  Teplitz  almost  as  much  interest  as  for  their  own 
homes,  and  when  they  arrive,  can  have  no  rest  till  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  Clary  CasUe  stands  where  it  did,  and  that  all  the  public  walks 
are  in  due  order.  They  hasten  to  the  bath-rooms  to  receive  the  obsequious 
salute  of  each  well-remembered  attendant,  and  enter  the  glass  magazines 
to  admire  the  new  colours  and  fashions ;  for  every  year  is  as  certain  to 
bring  its  new  coloiurs  into  the  Bohemian  glass  manufactories,  as  to  usher 
in  its  old  ones  to  the  Bohemian  meadows. 

The  invalid  who  visits  the  baths  of  Teplitz  passes  the  first  few  days  at 
an  inn;  and,  during  this  time,  he  abandons  himself  to  the  delights  of  re- 
viewing the  old  scenes,  till  he  is  able  to  find  a  private  lodging  at  the  Three 
Cossacks,  or  at  the  Paradise,  or  at  the  Palm-tree,  or  at  the  Prince  of  Lig^e. 
Then  he  calls  in  his  physician,  and  delivers  himself  over  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  place,  rises  early,  and  drinks  most  scrupulously  his  allotted  portion 
of  sulphur  water,  which  glides  through  his  lips  to  the  enchanting  accom- 
paniment of  a  band  of  music  ;  he  is  careful  not  to  miss  the  promenade  at 
noon  in  the  garden  of  the  Castie  of  Clary,  even  though  he  should  not  be 
able  to  participate  in  its  pleasures  otherwise  than  in  a  rolling  chair;  and 
eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  reposes,  accordingly  as  his  doctor  directs  him,  in 
whose  hands  he  is  even  as  a  watch — ^wouud  up,  regulated,  and  made  to  go. 

From  the  castle  hill  the  view  is  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  the  whole  valley  to  the  sources  of  the  tributary  streams. 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit,  in  company  with  some  Poles.  In  a- 
small  village,  on  our  way,  we  met  with  some  Polish  Jews,  who  are  fire- 
quentiy  to  be  seen  in  Bohemia.  Th^y  carried  in  their  boxes  a  variety  of 
little  ornaments  for  sale  among  the  peasants;  needles,  pins,  beads,  &c. 
They  called  such  an  assortment  of  merchandise  Spindltki,  a  word  half 
Polish  and  half  Grerman  ;  and  they  told  us  they  had  been  to  Riga,  Brod|% 
Warsaw,  and  Cracow.  They  spoke  Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian, and  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  jew  pedlars  that  generally  wander 
about  the  Slavonian  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  Russian  Poland, 
they  told  us,  they  used  formerly  to  gain  most  money,  but  the  government 
did  not  allow  them  to  go  there  any  longer. 

Like  the  whole  country  round  Teplitz,  the  castle  hill  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origm.     It  is  a  tolerably  regular  cone,  rising  1 600  feet  in  height 
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£rom  ihe  sarroundii^  plain«  A  girdle  of  beautiful  oaks  encircles  ihe 
middle,  and  the  summit,  an  extinct  crater,  is  crowned  by  the  rains  of  the 
castle  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  From  among  the  oaks  may  be  dis- 
covered the  most  beautmil  landscapes,  charmingly  framed  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  stately  trees  ;  but  all  that  the  pen  can  do  to  convey  an 
idea  of  pictures  such  as  these  is  idle  and  impertinent,  and  even  the  pencil 
may  timidly  shrink  from  the  task.  On  fine  days  the  hill  is  swarming  with 
visiters,  who  form  for  themselyes  a  temporary  settlement,  in  the  corners, 
under  the  porches,  and  on  the  terraces  of  the  ruins,  and  watch  the  sun  as 
he  describes  his  marvellous  course,  till  he  vanishes  behind  the  Carlsbad 
mountains. 

The  wondrous  effects  of  the  light  at  sunset^  with  the  endless  gradations 
of  its  colours,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  evening  we  had  spent  together, 
had  excited  our  Poles  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  we  passed  through  the 
^rdle  of  oaks,  the  place  was  made  to  ring  again  with  the  national  songs 
of  Jescze  Pohka  nezginala  (yet  is  Poland  not  forsaken),  and  Gdy  na 
vjybrzezech.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  patriotic 
melodies  of  Poland.     The  words  run  nearly  as  follows  : — 

"  When  thou  seest  a  ship  by  the  sea-shore,  tost  about  by  the  storm, 
and  cast  upon  a  treacherous  shoal,  less  by  the  fury  of  the  waves  than  by  the 
&ult  of  the  pilot ;  oh,  then,  deign  to  shed  a  tear  for  that  poor  ship,  for  it 
will  remind  thee  of  the  fate  of  unhappy  Poland. 

<^  When  thou  beholdest  a  volcano,  a  giant  among  mountains,  pouring 
forth  lava,  and  emitting  smoke,  while  in  its  bosom  is  bimiing  an  eternal 
fire ;  oh,  then,  remember,  that  such  is  the  love  of  his  country  that  bums  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Pole." 

The  ]!ifljlleschauer,  three  thousand  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  among  the 
Central  mountains,  die  whole  of  which  may  be  seen  at  ease  from  its  summit. 
These  central  mountains  are  all  extinct  volcanoes,  and  all  of  a  tolerably 
regular  conical  form.  The  Elbe  breaks  here  in  quick  succession  through 
two  chains  of  mountains  ;  the  Central  mountains  and  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  just  at  this  point,  where  the  water  forced  its  way 
through  the  hills,  the  violence  of  the  fire  should  likewise  have  been  so 
great.  When  Bohemia  was  still  a  lake,  these  central  mountains  must 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Lipari  islands,  a  group  of  volcanoes 
crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by  water.  The  Milleschauer  is  also 
called  the  Donnersberg,  or  Hill  of  Thunder.  May  not  this  name  refer  to 
a  remote  period,  when  loud  detonations  were  yet  heard  within  the  moun- 
tain's womb  ?  Are  not  many  hills  that  bear  the  name  of  Donnersberg 
extinct  volcanoes  ? 

It  is  difficult  ijo  imagine  a  more  delightful  prospect  than  that  from  the 
summit  of  the  Milleschauer.  The  distant  blue  lines  that  bound  the  horizon, 
belong  on  one  side  to  the  Biesengebirge,  or  Giant  Motmtains  ;  on  the  other, 
^to  the  nearest  hills  of  the  Bohemian  forest,  while  towards  the  south  the 
plains  of  central  Bohemia  lay  spread  out  before  you,  so  that  you  may  yield 
to  the  flattering  belief  of  having  more  than  half  the  kingdom  at  your  feet, 
and  of  contemplating  at  one  glance,  the  scene  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
several  millions  of  human  beings.  You  behold  the  vessels  that  dot  the 
surface  of  the  Elbe,  but  of  whose  presence  the  dwellers  by  the  Eger,  whom 
you  comprehend  in  the  same  glance,  have  no  suspicion.  You  see  the 
carriages  that  roll  forth  from  the  little  town  of  Lobositz,  unknown  to  those 
that  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Bila.     The  weather  was  remarkably  favour- 
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aUe  when  we  reached  the  summit  of  ihe  Milleschauer,  ihe  air  was  dear 
and  transparenty  and  the  eye  roamed  unconstrained  over  the  most  distant 
ohjects.  A  few  clouds  mdeed  were  flying  about,  and  a  thunder-storm  was 
expending  its  fury  on  a  distant  portion  of  the  landscape.  The  whole  duke« 
dom  of  &hlan  and  Munzif ay,  for  instance,  was  overcast  for  a  while  with 
grey  clouds  that  menaced  with  thunder  and  hail. .  The  fowls  there  were 
scudding  with  ruffled  feathers  before  the  storm,  the  dogs  were  creeping  into 
their  holes,  and  the  men  as  they  haired  their  doors,  and  made  their  houses 
&8t,  seemed  to  say  :-^^'  Heaven  be  merciful  to  us !  Is  the  last  day  come?" 
-— *^  Ye  fools  of  Munzi&y,"  thought  we  on  our  Olympian  thrones,  **  be 
warned  by  this  of  the  shortness  of  earthly  sufferings !"  and  then  we  looked 
into  the  county  of  Teplitz,  and  into  the  circles  of  Lritmeritz  and  Bunzlau, 
smiling  in  the  tranquil  light  of  sunshine,  and  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
cheerMness  of  the  atmosphere.  Seven  thousand  human  beings  dwell 
there  upon  every  square  mile,*  and  horn  every  square  mile  seven  thousand 
voices  rise  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  weather.  Without  umbrellas  they  walk 
forth,  and  in  uncovered  carriages  do  they  take  their  diversion !  Short-sighted 
mortals  that  they  are  !  Oh  that  they  could  but  see  the  clouds  that  are 
gathering  belund  the  Erkonorski  hills,  as  the  Bohemians  call  the  Giant 
mountains.  That  mischievous  wight  Riibezahlf  is  preparing  to  blow  over 
towaids  them  a  mass  of  vapotar  iSat  wiU  spoU  their  divewon,  by  pouring 
down  some  millions  of  drops  of  rain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  Donnersberg  stands  a 
wooden  chair  under  a  roof,  said  to  have  been  erected  fer  his  own  conve- 
nience by  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  Here  he  was  wont  to  abandon  him* 
self  for  hours  together  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  landscape.  It  is 
a  throne  fit  for  a  king,  nay  for  a  god,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Bohemia  should  not  have  chosen  this  spot  for  their  coronation 
instead  of  the  Vissehrad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  Here  on  the  Don- 
nersberg, within  sight  of  the  whole  kingdom,  while  invested  with  crown 
and  sceptre,  they  might  have  received  the  homage  of  all  their  subjects  at 
once.  The  eye  ranges  to  the  eastern  mountain  frontier,  from  behind  which 
rises  the  Bohemian  sun,  and  follows  the  glorious  orb  in  his  course  till  he 
sinks  again  behind  the  western  rampart  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  nobles, 
while  uttering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  have  been  impressed  with  the 
vastness  of  their  fatheriand,  and  the  littieness  of  its  minute  parts.  As 
Socrates  once  said  to  Alcibiades>  though  he,  like  the  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg, 
had  his  ninety ^nine  lordships — even  so  the  King  of  Bohemia,  before  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  his  magnates,  might  have  taken  them  each  by  the 
arm,  and  have  said  to  them: — ^'  Look,  magnate,  what  you  see  before  you  is  our 
common  fatherland  Bohemia,  but  that  little  misty  point  which  you  see 
yonder,  marks  the  extent  of  dirt  with  the  possession  of  which  Heaven  has 
blessed  you,  and  of  which  you  are  so  immoderately  proud.  You,  Duke  of 
Friedland,  will  find  your  dukedom  hidden  in  the  valley  behind  ^n  hill  $ 
and  you.  Imperial  Prince,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Scnlan  and  Munri€B.y» 


*  Whenever  a  mile  is  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  a  German  mile  is 
understood.  The  (xerman  mile  is  equal  to  about  4  3-7th  English  miles,  and  conse- 
quently a  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  21  English  square  miles* 
or  to  ahout  13,680  acres. 

f  Biihesahl  is  the  name  of  a  goblin  supposed  to  inhabit  the  Riesengebirge.  The 
legendary  lore  of  Gennaoy  is  fuU  of  tales.  In  which  Rilhezahl  plays  a  part. 
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ire  must  wait  a  little  before  we  can  find  out  your  principailty,  for  a  pacing 
doud  conceals  it  for  the  moment.  As  to  you,  combative  gentlemen  of  the 
Beraunerthaly  there  is  your  home,  a  small  clear  streak  beyond  the  cloud ; 
cut  the  streak  up  into  little  pieces,  and  each  piece  will  be  the  territory  of 
one  of  you,  save  only  two  of  the  pieces  that  belong  to  the  high  wise  eoun* 
dlmen  of  Beraun  and  Rakonitz.  Be  adyised,  gentlemen,  and  live  peace- 
ably together,  like  good  neighbours,  instead  of  cutting  each  other's  throats 
for  a  fragment  of  &e  streak.  And  now,  honourable  gentlemen  and  coun- 
cillors, look  round  upon  the  whole.  Look  at  the  spires  of  Raubnitz,  of 
Lobositz,  of  Trebnitz,  of  Brozan,  and  of  Anscha  ;  and  there  on  those  of 
Bilin,  Bruz,  and  Dux ;  see  how  cozily  the  smoke  curls  up  from  among 
yonder  cottages,  or  from  among  those,  or  those,  or  those.  See  how  life 
nestles  in  every  comer,  and  how  the  mountains  girdle  the  whole  picture, 
and  how  the  rivers  run  sparkling  through  the  landscape.  All  thia  is  our 
great  and  beautiful  fatherland.  The  whole  is  great,  the  fragpnents  triviaL 
Let  us  then  stand  faithfully  and  firmly  for  the  whole,  and  now,  gentlemen^ 
come  and  set  me  my  crown  upon  my  head.'^ 

Should  the  King  of  Boheinia  then  have  had  the  wit  to  select  for  the 
moment  of  his  coronation,  the  period  of  a  rainbow  such  as  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting,  the  splendour  of  the  solemnity  would  be  complete.  A 
group  of  clouds,  that  seemed  to  have  detached  itself  from  the  main  army 
which  had  been  moving  over  the  countiy  the  whole  day,  and  that  now 
poured  down  its  abundance  close  before  the   summit  of  the  mountain, 
afforded  us  the  glorious  spectacle.     The  golden  pearls  were  dropping  down 
almost  within  reach  of  us,  and  as  the  sun  had  almost  set,  the  rainbow  was 
stretched  out  right  above  our  heads.  Gradually,  however,  we  became  more 
nearly  acquainted  with  the  damp  materials  whereof  the  bow  was  con- 
structed, and,  moistened  by  the  liquid  seven-coloured  gems,  we  were  glad 
io  find  a  shelter  among  the  mossy  huts  of  the  Donnersberg,  that  form  about 
as  curious  an  hotel  as  a  traveller  might  wish  to  see.  A  number  of  small,  low 
huts,  built  of  stone  and  draperied  with  moss,  form  a  close  circle  around  a 
small  open  space.     In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of  orchestra  for  Bohemian 
musicians,  who  play  every  day  during  the  Teplitz  season.     Some  of  these 
mossy  huts  are  refreshment  rooms,  others  are  fitted  up  as  sleeping  apart«« 
ments,  and  in  one  there  is  even  a  museum  to  illustrate  the  natimd  curi- 
osities of  the  mountain.     Each  door  is  decorated  by  some  metrical  inscrip- 
tion, from  the  pen  of  the  poetical  host,  whose  daughter  presents  to  each 
guest  on  his  departure,  a  neat  littie  nosegay  composed  of  flowers  of  the 
mountain. 

It  had  rained  heavily  whOe  we  were  sheltered  in  the  mossy  cabinets  on 
the  mountain,  and  when  we  issued  forth  on  our  downward  journey,  our 
guides  told  us  the  peasants  near  Trzeblitz  would  be  certain  to  find  great 
quantities  of  garnets  ;  not  that  the  garnets  came  down  from  heaven  in  the 
rain,  but  because,  after  a  rain,  they  were  more  easily  detected  when  turned 
up  by  the  plough.*  Trzeblitz  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Moun- 
tains, where  garnets  are  not  merely  found  thus  by  accident,  but  are  like- 
wise carefully  dug  for.  "  The  com,  however,  will  have  suffered  from  the 
rain,"  added  my  ^de. — "  Why- so?" — "Because  it  fell  through  a  rain- 
bow. The  rain  that  falls  through  a  rainbow  always  breeds  a  mildew,  and 
if  it  fells  on  a  newly  sown  field,  it  bums  the  com  away." — "  Why  this  is 
downright  witchcraft,"  said  I. — "  Ay,  ay,"  resumed  the  guide,  "  we  have 
witches  and  devils  enough  here.     On  yonder  hill,  where  you  see  the  ruins, 
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there's  a  cave  called  the  Devil's  Cave,  that  is  full  of  them."  I  had  to 
translate  this  to  my  French  companion,  who  philosophically  exclaimed, 
*^  Parioui  on  parte  plus  des  demons  que  des  anges.  En  France  c  est  la,  meme 
choseJ*  And  to  say  truth,  it  is  strange,  that  throughout  Christian  Europe, 
80  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects  should  be  pointed  out  to  us  as 
Devil's  Caves  and  Devil's  Bridges,  Devil's  Rocks  and  Devil's  Leaps.  Why 
does  not  fancy  sometimes  attribute  the  workmanship  to  angels  ?  The 
Greeks  would  at  least  have  talked  to  us  of  Bacchus'  Caves  and  Diana's 
Bridges  ;  and  how  much  more  pleasing  and  cheerful  are  the  images  called 
forth  by  such  names,  than  by  constant  allusions  to  a  dirty,  ugly,  black, 
lanky-tailed  devil !  And  then,  how  abominable  a  superstition  must  that 
be,  which  announces  woe  to  the  land  over  which  the  lovely  Iris  has  swept 
with  her  many -coloured  train !  From  what  perverse  imagination  can  such 
a  notion  have  sprung  ?  Is  it  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  gloomy  in 
our  northern  blood  ?  Does  not  the  Bible  itself  teach  us  to  hail  the  rainbow 
as  a  heavenly  messenger  of  peace  ? 

Amid  such  discourse,  my  Frenchman  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  our  party, 
and  suddenly  found  ourselves  alone.  He  became  all  at  once  afraid  he 
should  have  to  pass  the  night  on  the  mountain,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
lamentations  on  the  shortness  of  German  beds,  and  the  scanty  dimensions 
of  Crerman  quilts ;  on  the  bad  teeth  of  the  German  ladies,  and  on  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  Germans  to  prepare  so  simple  an  article  of  food  as  a  lait  au 
poulety  which  insipid  decoction,  it  seems,  is  to  be  had  nowhere,  save  in  the 
**  Capital  of  Civilisation."  In  proportion  as  the  night  grew  darker,  he 
became  more  and  more  eloquent  on  German  superstitions^  and  on  the  absurd 
tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  in  which  the  people  believed  so  firmly.  I 
consoled  my  companion,  however,  by  assuring  lum  I  would  lead  him  the 
right  way ;  nor  did  we  miss  it,  but  arrived  safely  at  the  little  village  where 
we  had  left  our  carriage  piior  to  our  ascent,  and  where  we  now  found  the 
rest  of  our  party  awaiting  our  arrival. 

The  following  morning  was  again  bright  and  cheerful,  and  we  omitted 
not  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  another  excursion  to  the  environs  of  Teplitz. 
In  addition  to  that  of  an  esteemed  friend,  I  had  the  company  of  two  Bo- 
hemians from  Prague,  who  told  us  much  of  the  national  efforts  now  making 
in  Bohemia,  of  the  learned  societies  at  Prague,  and  of  the  patriotic  balls 
that  had  been  ^ven  there  during  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  ball 
rooms  were  each  time  decorated  with  white  and  red,  the  national  colours 
of  Bohemia.  No  German,  nothing  but  Bohemian,  was  allowed  to  be 
spoken  at  these  balls,  and  the  guests  were  saluted,  on  their  entrance,  by  the 
stewards,  in  the  Bohemian  dialect,  which,  not  many  years  ago,  was  uni- 
versally looked  upon  as  a  mere  peasant's  patois.  The  public  announce- 
ment of  the  balls  was  to  have  been  also  made  in  Bohemian  ;  but  to  this  the 
police  refused  their  consent,  permitting,  however,  by  way  of  compromise, 
that  the  balls  should  be  announced  at  once  in  both  languages ;  a  plau 
very  generally  adopted  for  other  announcements,  besides  tbose  of  patriotic 
balls. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  convent  of  Osseg,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Bohemia,  several  portions  of  the  building  dating  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1 196.  In  the  passages  and  corridors  of  conventis,  you  may  generally  meet 
with  a  number  of  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  religious  order 
to  which  the  convent  belongs.  Sometimes  a  pedigree  of  all  the  convents  of 
the  order,  sometimes  pictures  of  miracles  performed  by  former  monks  and 
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abbots,  and  sometim^es  portraits  of  the  popes  that  have  been  members  of  the 
order.  Here  at  Osseg,  accordingly,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  six 
popes  who  had  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order. 

Among  the  large  paintings  in  this  monastery,  there  were  three  that 
particnlaiij  interested  us.  One  represented  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  the 
name  of  Alanus,  sitting  as  a  shepherd  among  his  sheep,  in  a  solitary  part 
of  the  wood.  This  worthy  Parisian,  the  quintessence  of  all  learning  and 
science,  had  discovered  that  it  was  only  in  the  simplest  occupations  tiiiat  a 
man  enjoyed  real  happiness,  and  impressed  with  this  belief,  he  had  laid 
aside  his  doctor's  cap  and  gown,  to  tidce  up  the  crook  of  a  philosophical 
keeper  of  sheep.  The  second  represented  the  Abbot  Erro  of  Armentaria, 
wandering  away  into  the  forest,  to  reflect  upon  what  appeared  to  him  an 
miintelligible  verse  in  the  Bible,  that  '^  before  the  Lord  years  pass  away 
like  moments,  and  centuries  like  thoughts."  Coming  into  the  wood,  a  bird 
rises,  and  so  charms  the  abbot  with  its  song,  that  he  follows  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  When  the  bird  ceases,  the  abbot, 
regretting  the  shortness  of  the  melody,  turns  again  homeward,  but  is  sur- 
prised to  find  his  convent  in  ruins,  and  a  new  one  erected  by  its  side.  The 
monks,  however,  who  dwell  there,  are  all  strangers  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he 
learns  that  he  is  now  in  the  year  1367,  whereas  it  was  in  1167  that  he 
started  on  his  walk,  so  that  he  has  been  listening  to  a  bird  for  200  years. 
Satisfied  now  of  the  truth  of  holy  writ,  he  prays  God  to  take  him  up  into 
Heaven.  On  a  third  picture  was  another  Cistertian  of  the  name  of 
Daniel,  who  studied  and  read  so  indefatigably  in  his  solitude,  that  the 
flames  of  his  holy  zeal  issued  forth  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  that  he  could 
hold  them,  at  night,  like  so  many  little  tallow  candles  before  his  book. 
This  allegory  is  a  beautiful  one;  mr  no  doubt  there  is  within  the  human 
breast  a  self-illuminating  power,  that  enables  the  possessor  to  read  the 
mysteries  of  God  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher ;  but  in  the  way  the 
painter  has  placed  his  subject  before  us,  it  loses  all  digpnity,  and  looks 
rather  as  if  the  artist  had  designed  to  turn  the  matter  into  ridicule. 

In  the  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  convent,  we  were 
much  interested  by  two  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  They  are 
painted  on  wood,  and  marked  with  the  initial  of  Albrecht  DUrer.  Luther 
gave  them  to  his  sister,  a  nun  in  a  Lusatian  convent,  who  remained  true 
to  Rome  to  her  end.  The  Lusatian  nunnery  was,  and  still  is^  a  depen- 
dency of  Osseg,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  pictures  came  hither. 

In  the  beautiful  park  of  the  Cist;ertians  we  enjoyed  magnificent  views  of 
the  Bila  valley,  and,  on  going  to  the  carp  ponds  in  the  garden,  a  few 
crambs  of  bread  brought  hundreds  of  lusty  carp  to  the  surface  in  a  minute. 
The  monk  who  showed  us  over  the  place,  told  us  these  were  only  the  small 
reservoirs,  to  furnish  the  daily  supply;  the  large  fishponds,  he  said,  were 
&rther  away.  He  told  us  also,  that  the  convent  possessed  twenty- four 
villages,  besides  a  separate  estate  of  six  villages  for  the  abbot's  private  use. 
As  soon  as  we  pass  the  Erzgebirge  we  find  things  of  which  the  name  only 
is  known  farther  north.  With  us  these  wealthy  almsgiving  convents  are 
mere  things  of  romance,  but  here  in  Bohemia  you  see  them  and  feel  them. 
The  present  abbot  of  Osseg,  Mr.  Salesius  KrUger,  is  spoken  of  as  a  highly 
distiug^hed  and  amiable  man.  We  were  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  make 
any  nearer  acquaintance  with  him,  than  was  afforded  us  by  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Professor  Vogel. 

The  aonvent  of  Osseg  lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
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whence  you  drive  down  into  the  pfaun  to  the  Castle  of  Waldstein,  and  thd 
small  dependant  town  of  Dux.  The  artistical  treasures  of  this  castle  are 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  may  he  enjoyed  with  the  greater  satisfaction, 
as  they  are  not  arranged  with  any  view  to  system  or  completeness  like  the 
collections  of  a  German  university.  The  paintings  decorate  the  customary 
sitting-rooms  of  the  owner  of  the  castle,  and  sofas  and  ottomans  seem  to 
indicate  the  leisure  and  comfort  with  which  the  pictorial  representations 
are  daily  enjoyed.  The  museum  of  natural  history  is  chiefly  illustrative 
of  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Bohemia.  The  salle  d'armes  is  connected 
with  the  castle,  and  the  lihrary  adjoins  the  owner's  cahinet.  '  A  beautiful 
picture  in  most  of  our  public  collections  has  to  me  an  abandoned  and  or* 

E hanlike  look,  while  the  statues  and  antiques  are  crowded  together  without 
armony  or  connexion.  In  a  private  mansion,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
seems  to  have  found  its  own  place,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  building, 
with  the  men  that  dwell  there,  and  with  the  scenes  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  is  to  the  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Friedland,  by  Van  Dyk, 
that  our  attention  is  naturally  first  directed,  and  should  even  the  host  of 
Netschers,  and  Dovra,  and  Rubenses,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  be 
confounded  in  the  traveller's  mind  with  the  Netschers,  Dows,  and  Rubenses, 
which  he  has  had  elsewhere  to  pass  in  review,  yet  never,  I  am  satisfied,  will 
the  features  of  Wallenstein  be  effaced  from  his  recollection — features 
which  he  will  nowhere  be  able  to  look  upon  as  here.  There  are  two 
portraits  here  of  the  duke.  In  the  one  he  is  painted  as  a  young  man; 
and  in  the  other^  as  a  gray-headed  warrior.  The  comparison  between  the 
two  pictures  is  highly  interesting.  There  the  youth  stands  before  you, 
with  his  light  curly  hair,  of  which  a  lock  falls  coquettishly  upon  the  fore- 
head, while  a  small  neat  moustache  is  carefuUy  turned  up  at  the  end,  with 
an  evident  view  to  effect.  The  face  is  a  lengthened  oval;  the  nose  is 
handsomely  formed,  and  the  eyes,  beautifiilly  expressive,  are,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  blue.  An  azure  cloudless  sky  forms  the  back  ground.  The 
same  noble  features,  but  hardened  and  stern,  mark  the  second  portrait. 
The  smooth  skin  is  furrowed  by  innumerable  lines  that  seem  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  violent  passions  and  chequered  fortunes.  The  hair  of  the  head 
has  grown  thin,  while  the  moustache,  having  lost  its  graceful  curl,  is 
changed  into  a  wilderness  of  bristles,  many  of  them  standing  stiffly  out, 
like  those  with  which  Retzsch  has  often  known  how  to  ^ve  such  expres- 
sive effect  to  his  outlines.  The  old  weather-beaten  countenance  looks 
angrily  and  imperiously  down  upon  us,  like  the  wrinkled  bark  of  a  sturdy 
old  oak.  The  sword  is  half  drawn,  as  about  to  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
Gloomy  scattered  clouds  are  sweeping  over  the  back  ground  remnants  of  a 
recent  storm,  or  tokens  of  fresh  levies  that  are  to  expend  their  electricity 
in  new  battles.  The  azure  sky  of  peace  that  smiled  upon  the  youth  never 
returned  for  the  duke,  as  it  has  often  done  for  the  aged  and  retiring  war- 
rior when  his  battles  are  over ;  it  was  among  the  gloomy  agitations  of  his 
career  that  Wallenstein  fell.  A  portion  of  his  skull  is  preserved  at  the 
Castle  of  Dux,  and  has  been  duly  examined  by  phrenologists.  The  pro- 
tuberances discovered  there  have  been  carefully  numbered  and  ticketed. 
Among  them  maybe  seen  No.  6,  Firmness;  No.  7,  Cunning;  No.  18, 
Boldness;  No.  19,  Reflection  ;  No.  20,  Vanity;  No.  21,  Pride  and  Love 
of  Glory.  The  partizan  with  which  he  was  stabbed  is  likewise  shown,  and 
his  embroidered  collar,  stained  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  thb  deadly 
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wound.  Also  a  letter  ^vmritten  by  his  ownhand,  commaiiding  the  exeeatioa 
of  some  cituens  who  had  served  against  the  emperor. 

The  pictm?e  of  his  first  wife  hangs  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  youthful 
duke.  The  expression  of  her  &ce  is  beaatiful.  So  much  so,  that  the 
beholder  finds  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  from  the  painting.  It  is  quite  a 
type  of  Bohemian  beauty,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  studied  and  got  by 
heart  by  eyery  ethnologist.  As  he  advances  farther  into  the  country,  he 
will  constantly  meet  with  similar  large  dark  eyes,  a  similar  oval  nead, 
Uack  hair,  and  melancholy  cast  of  countenance. 

Amonc:  the  fiunily  portraits,  our  ffuide  call^  upon  us  to  notice  some 
»enes  m  the  Spanbfii  ^ar  of  keciuJ^w,  he  yerjr  m^ntly  ehs»cterbed 
the  War  of  Succession.  A  remarkably  pretty  picture  was  pointed  out  by 
him  as  that  of  the  Princess  of  Something,  who,  he  said,  had  **  lost  her* 
self  very  much"  since  it  was  painted,  in  saying  which,  he  simply  meant  to 
inform  us,  in  his  Bohemian-German,  that  Time  had  not  failed  to  leave  his 
traces  upon  the  lady's  countenance.  As  we  were  taking  leave,  we  were 
fldyised  to  seek  another  opportunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  the  present 
owner  of  the  castle,  our  guide  assuring  us  that  the  Count  was  very  ^*  for« 
ward"  to  strangers. 
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On  leaving  Teplitz  you  have  to  pass  the  Mittolgebirge,  or  Cenj^ 
Mountains.  A  Bohemian  bird  takes  three  minutes  to  do  this,  a  Bohemian 
coachman  three  hours.  From  these  hills  you  descend  into  the  marshy 
countiy,  in  which  the  Elbe  and  the  Eger  unite  their  waters.  Even  as  the 
waters  mingle  here,  so  also  do  the  elements  of  population;  for  there  are 
here  three  famous  Bohemian  towns  lying  close  together :  Lobositz,  Leit- 
meritz,  and  Theresienstadt.  The  first,  wrough  which  the  traveller  passes, 
is  a  comfortless  city  of  Jews ;  the  second,  seen  only  at  a  distance,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  thriving  manufacturing  place ;  the  ihird,  examined 
at  greater  leisure,  is  the  most  important  fortress  of  Bohemia^  and  the 
usual  breakfasting  station  for  those  who  start  from  Teplitz  at  an  eailv  hour. 

The  building  of  Theresienstadt  was  completed,  not  by  Maria  Tiieresay 
hat  by  Joseph,  in  honour  of  her  memon^.  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  sur- 
ronnded  by  marshes,  and  still  a  virgin,  though  more  than  sixty  years  old. 
She  was  courted  by  Napoleon  in  1813,  and  his  bridal  envoy  Vandamme 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  received  within  the  coy  lady's  walls.  It  was  not, 
however,  as  a  conqueror,  but  simply  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  ancient 
nuuden's  wardrobe  must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny  in  her  time,  and  her 
maintenance  must  still  be  expensive,  for  every  thing  about  her  is  of  the 
smartest  and  the  best ;  and  so  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  for  at  her  girdle  she 
carries  the  key  of  the  whole  of  northern  Bohemia,  and  the  mdtor  that  con- 
quers her  scruples,  may  have  all  her  land  along  with  her.  Her  collection 
of  pearls  is  of  inestimaole  value.  We  saw  them  in  huge  piles  in  the  public 
squares,  where  they  looked  for  aQ  the  world  like  so  many  bombs  and  can* 
non  balls. 

Among  the  prisoners  or  convicts  at  Theresienstadt,  I  remarked  the  con- 
nderate  care  that  had  been  taken  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  fetters. 
The  thick  iron  rings  which  hang  loose  on  the  leg,  were  supported  by  a 
faroad  baud  of  learner  strapped  round  the  thigh,  so  that  the  iron  did  not 
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press  with  its  full  weight  upon  the  flesh.  The  arrangement  is  one  that 
deserves  to  he  imitated,  wherever  it  is  felt  that  a  criminal  is  laden  with 
chains  for  security's  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  infliction  of  incessant 
torture.  There  are  cases  enough  still  in  Europe,  where  no  one  inquires 
whether  the  fetters,  resting  on  the  ancles,  eat  their  way  into  the  flesh 
or  not. 

The  valley  of  the  Eger  is  the  most  heautiful  part  of  Bohemia,  and  also 
the  part  hest  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  population  is  chiefly 
German,  and  our  proverh  respecting  Bohemian  villages  has  no  application 
here,  where  there  are  many  villages  which  no  one  must  he  ignorant  of  if 
he  would  pass  for  a  travelled  man.  These  are  the  villages  of  the  circles  of 
Leitmeritz,  Saatz,  and  Elnhogen,  hordering  on  Saxony,  and  only  project- 
ing at  their  southern  extremities  into  the  country  of  the  genuine  Bohe^ 
mians^  or  Stockbohmen,  The  whole  of  Bohemia  is  divided  into  sixteen 
circles,  of  which  three  horder  on  Saxony,  three  on  Silesia,  three  on  Bavaria, 
and  three  on  Moravia.  Three  Aq  central,  and  horder  on  nohody,  and 
one,  the  circle  of  Budweis,  borders  on  Austria.  It  is  only  the  three  cen- 
tral circles,  the  core  of  the  kingdom,  that  Q^reStockbdhmischy  or  thoroughly 
Bohemian,  in  all  the  other  circles  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is 
German.  The  most  populous  are  the  three  that  horder  on  Silesia.  In  that 
of  Koeni^ngratz,  there  are  as  many  as  6900  inhabitants  to  the  (German) 
square  mile.  The  least  populous  is  that  of  Budweis,  where  there  are  only 
2800  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  circles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eger  have  from  40OO  to  5000. 

The  different  parts  of  Bohemia  differ  quite  as  much  in  the  quality  as  in 
the  quantity  of  their  population.  In  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Saxon 
and  Silesian  circles,  the  people  are  industrious,  and  the  country  is  full  of 
manufactories  and  commercial  establishments  of  every  kind.  In  the  south 
and  south-west  there  is  more  of  grazing  and  tillage.  How  great  the 
difference  must  be,  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages.  In 
the  north,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  a  common  labourer  earns  from 
five  to  seven  groschen  a  day  ;  in  the  south,  in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  only 
from  two  to  four  groschen,*  These  were  the  current  wages  when  I  was 
there,  and  people  assured  me  they  might  be  looked  on  as  a  Mr  average  of 
ordinary  times. 

My  coachman  was  a  genuine  Bohemian.  As  we  were  passing  through 
the  gate  of  Theresienstadt,  he  told  me  that  we  should  find  no  more 
Germ^LDS  between  that  and  Prague.  "  At  Koenigingratz,  however,  you 
come  to  the  Germans  again,  and  so  you  do  at  Budweis  and  Filsen.  All 
round  our  country  the  Germans  are  everywhere  peeping  over  the  border." 
Hereupon  I  began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  land  belong- 
ed to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  then  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
what  the  people  themselves  might  think  of  the  said  confederation.  I  found 
it  impossible,  however,  in  any  language,  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  I  meant,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  any  no- 
tion of  what  sort  of  thing  the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be,  of  which 
they,  nevertheless,  form  a  part.  Probably  not  one  Bohemian  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  heard  the  confederation  spoken  of.  I  once  saw  a  Bohemian  most 
immoderately  angry  on  reading  in  a  German  book  this  sentence :  ^'Prague 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany." 

*  A  $rosch  is  rather  more  than  an  English  penny. 
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I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  Bohemian  villages  throogh  which 
ire  passed  afi^er  leaving  Theresienstadt,  for  though  we  Germans  profess  to 
know  so  Kttle  about  them,*  yet  we  are  all  £Etmiliar  with  the  lamentations 
of  those  who  have  made  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  them.  I  will  not, 
boweyer,  repeat  these  melancholy  ditties  about  dirt  and  disorder,  for  I 
know  of  places  in  Germany,  ay  of  large  districts,  where  the  popula- 
tion liye  in  quite  as  much  dirt  as  the  Bohemians  do.  What  attracted  my 
attention  most  in  these  villages  were  the  characteristic  little  booths  that 
we  saw  erected  in  every  market  place,  with  their  German-Slavonic  wares 
and  inscriptions.  A  booth  of  this  sort  is  called  a  Kramek^  from  the  Grer- 
man  word  Kram^  and  in  it  are  usually  displayed  for  sale  a  pile  or  two  of 
tasteless  pears,  a  plate  of  sour  cherries,  and  some  wheaten  rolls  of  various 
forms,  among  which  the  bandoor  and  the  rokhlitshek  seem  to  be  most 
popular.  A  few  pots  of  flowers,  by  way  of  decoration,  are  seldom  want- 
ing, and  in  the  dark  background  may  usually  be  seen  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  old  man  sitting  silently,  like  a  con- 
templatiye  philosopher,  waiting  for  customers. 

Passing  through  a  dreary  and  badly  cultivated  country,  in  comparison 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Leitmeritz,  we  arrived  at  Weltrus,  situated  on 
the  Moldau,  the  chief  river  of  Bohemia.  Melnik,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moldau,  we  saw  only  at  a  distance.  Melnik  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
its  hops,  but  the  latter  part  of  its  celebrity  is  probably  of  the  earlier  date, 
for  mel  is  the  Bohemian  word  for  hops,  and  the  name  of  Melnik  may  be 
translated  into  the  City  of  Hops,  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  (the  Bohe- 
mians call  him  Charles  I.,)  is  said  to  have  first  planted  the  vine  here,  but 
this  is  scarcely  credible,  for  in  that  case  the  vine  must  have  been  naturalised 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  known  on  the 
Elbe.  The  red  wine  of  Melnik  is  the  best  of  all  the  Elbe  wines,  but 
all  the  wines  of  the  Elbe,  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  stand  to  those 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  in  about  the  relation  of  one  to  ten»  i. 

Charles  IV.  ushered  not  only  Bacchus  but  the  Muses  also  into  Bc^emia, 
for  he  it  was  that  planted  the  ancient  university  in  Prague,  where  the 
venerable  tree  still  flourishes.  ^'  Under  him,"  say  the  Bohemian  his- 
torians, ^'the  Tshekhs  laid  aside  their  rude  manners.  They  had  among 
them  the  most  learned  scholars  and  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  were,  in  a 
word,  the  predominant  nation  of  Em*ope,  so  much  so,  that  to  have  been 
horn  a  Bohemian  was  everywhere  held  to  ,be  an  honour."  If  this  was  so, 
times  have  altered  strangely  since  then.  For,  be  ii  prejudice  or  not,  few 
people  nowadays  will  make  it  matter  of  boast,  unless  perhaps  in  Austria, 
that  they  are  genuine  Bohemians  ;  not  only  in  France  and  England,  but 
even  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  name  is  held  synonimous  with  that  of 
gipsy,  and  even  now,  our  peasants  when  they  hear  tne  gipsy  dialect  spoken, 
ttre  very  apt  to  turn  away  with  disgust,  and  tell  you,  <'  the  creatures  are 
talking  Bohemian." 

The  lordship  of  Weltrus  belongs  to  the  Count  of  Chotek,  a  member  of 
whose  fisunily  occupies  at  present  the  highest  post  in  Bohemia.  There  was 
a  bridge  here  formerly,  but  many  years  ago  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood, 
since  when  the  good  people  appear  to  have  contented  themselves  with  a 
ferry  or  *'  flying  bridge,"  made  fast  by  a  cable  fixed  to  one  of  the  ruined 


*  The  (jermans  have  a  saying  :  **  Diess  ist  mir  so  unbekannt  wiedtebdhmitchenDGr-' 
fet^  (I  know  no  more  abontit  than  I  do  of  the  Bobem^  villages). 
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piles  of  the  former  fitatioiuury  one.    This  transition  from  standing  io  Sjing 

15  any  thing  hut  '^  progressive/'  and  it  is  really  a  marvel  that  on  so  fre- 
quented a  road  no  mesusure  should  yet  have  heen  taken  to  repair  the 
defect. 

It  is  no  shortening  of  the  road  to  cross  the  Moldau  at  Weltrus ;  hut^ 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  round.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  more .  thaa 
one-fourth  of  all  the  roads  to  Prague,  including  that  £rom  Dresden,  unit^ 
at  the  north-eastern  gate,  at  which  there  enter  more  travellers  and  mer- 
chandise, thaXi  at  all  we  other  seven  gates  taken  together.  The  reason  i% 
that  Prague  is  of  easier  access  at  tius  than  at  any  other  point,  and  the 
consequence  has  heen  that  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  has  heen  most 
modernised  and  improved  of  late  years,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Porzizer  Thor,  or  north-eastern  gate. 

Attended,  accordingly,  hy  all  the  persons  and  things  that  happened  to 
stream  together  at  that  point,  exactly  at  7  p.m.,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1841^ 
from  northern  and  eastern  Bohemia,  from  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Scandi- 
navia, from  Siberia,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Asia,  did  we,  precisely  at  the  time 
stated,  hold  our  entiy  into  Prague  New  Town,  whicn  having  done,  and 
having  duly  placed  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Burgomaster  of 
the  Old  Town,  we  consigned  ourselves  for  that  night  to  the  welcome 
repose  of  bed. 

THE  VISSEHRAD. 

• 

Every  part  of  Prague  is  stall  verdant  and  blooming  with  the  ruins  and 
monuments  of  remote  countries.  The  streets,  the  churches,  and  the  burying 
grounds  are  full  of  eloquent  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  land  and  the 
people.  Palaces  and  countless  steeples  are  trying  to  overtop  each  other  in 
their  aseal  to  talk  to  you  of  times  gone  by.  Even  on  the  walls  of  their 
taverns,  the  townsmen  may  read  the  names  of  the  first  dukes  of  Bohemia^ 
and  thus  familiarise  themselves  with  their  ancient  annals.  On  the  outside 
of  one  large  house  of  public  entertainment,  near  the  Yissehrad,  on  the 
place  where  formerly  die  dukes  were  interred,  there  may  yet  be  seen  six 
grotesque  fresco  paintings  of  the  six  first  Bohemian  dukes,  with  their  names 
very  legibly  inscribed : — Przemislus, — Nezamislus, — ]\^ata, — ^Vogen,-— 
Yratislav, — Yenzislaus.  The  features  of  these  redoubtable  potentates  have 
even  been  repaired  and  beautified  within  the  last  few  years.  Where,  I 
would  ask  now,  is  there  a  place  in  all  Germany,  in  which  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  is  made  palpable  to  hand  and  eye  as  here  ?  Where  is  there  a 
town  where  so  much  has  been  done  for  German,  as  here  for  Tshekhian 
history  ?  Where  the  Germans  do  as  much  for  their  mighty  emperors,  aa 
is  here  done  for  petty  dukes  ? 

Bohemia  is  a  piece  of  land  wonderfully  separated  by  nature  from  the 
restof  the  world.  The  magic  circle  which  surrounds  it,  consists  of  stu- 
pendous hieroglyphics,  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  primeval  Titans,  and 
from  this  mighty  wreath  depart  a  multitude  of  concentrating  rays  that  join 
together  in  a  vast  central  knot.  These  are  the  streams  that  flow  from  the 
east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  the  life-sustaining  arteries  of  the  land.  In  the 
middle  of  this  magic  circle  rise  the  hills  of  Prague,  where  every  great 
event  by  which  the  country  has  been  agitated  has  set  its  mark,  either  in 
the  shape  of  new  edifices  and  enduring  monuments,  or  of  gloomy  ruins  • 
and  wide-spread  desolatioiu    The  central  pdnt  of  a  eountry  sharply  cut 
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off  firom  the  rest  of  die  world,  and  witadss  conBtandy  to  new  modifications 
of  its  political  life,  Prague  has  become  full  of  ruins  and  palaces,  that  will 
secure  to  the  city  an  enduring  interest  for  centuries  to  come;  and  while 
the  hills  are  singing  sweetly  to  us  the  traditions  of  past  ages,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  whispers  of  futurity  are  not  likewise  murmuring  mys- 
teriously around  them. 

The  hill  first  spoken  of  in  Bohemian  chronicles,  and  upon  which  re- 
sided the  first  dukes  of  Bohemia,  is  the  Vissehrad,  whence  tne  Prophetess 
libussa  amiounced  to  Prague  her  future  glory,  declaring  that  the  city  would 
one  day  become  i^  sun  among  cities.  The  old  chroniclers  hence  cskll  their 
dfy  often  the  daughter  of  Idbussa,  exclaiming  in  their  rapture :  0  ter 
magna  triurbsj  triurba  teringeru^  o  orbig  caput,  et  decus  Bohemiae! 
Pdchraefilia  pulchrior  Ltbussae  I  Such  were  the  words  with  which  the 
venerable  Hammerschmidt  apostrophized  the  glorious  city  on  her  thou- 
sandth anniversary,  in  1723,  in  his  Prodramtu  Gloriae  Pragenae,  the  city 
of  which  Charles  IV.  was  so  enamoured,  that  he  declared  her  hortum 
ddiciarumy  in  qua  reges  deUciareniur, 

The  Vissehrad  is  a  hill,  abrupt  on  eyery  side,  but  flat  on  the  summit, 
presenting  a  plateau  of  some  extent,  conyenient  to  build  on,  and  easy  of 
defence.  The  Hradshin  is  indeed  more  elevated,  and  has  a  more  pictur- 
esque situation,  but  is  commanded  by  other  hills  near  it,  and  offered,  on 
many  accounts,  fewer  inducements  to  the  early  rulers  than  the  Vissehrad, 
to  choose  it  as  their  place  of  residence.  The  steepest  side  of  the  Vissehrad 
is  towards  the  river  Moldau,  which  seems  to  be  compressed  between  the 
hill  and  the  opposite  meadows,  rushing  over  its  bed  with  greater  rapidity 
here  than  ih  any  other  part  of  its  course.  Here,  probably,  were  the  rapicb 
or  poragif  to  which  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  its  name. 
If  we  may  believe  what  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  Bohemia  relate  to 
OS  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Vissehrad,  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
that  once  dwelt  tiiere  offer  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dust  and  rubbish  that 
have  usurped  their  place.  This,  once  the  centre  of  a  bustiing  city,  is  now 
the  most  remote  point  of  tiie  town;  and  the  most  wretched  quarters  are 
grouped  about  the  htunbled  Vissehrad,  whose  chief  glories  now  live  only  'm 
the  imagination  of  the  Bohemian  antiquary. 

On  the  northern  side  of  this  Acropolis — ^for  such  the  Vissehrad  may  well 
he  called — flows  the  littie  brook  Botitz,  now  a  dirty  piece  of  water,  but  me- 
morable in  the  songs  of  ancient  bards,  and  witness  to  numberless  bold 
deeds  and  hard-fou^t  batties.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the  littie  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Botitx  and  Moldau,  whence  the  finest  view  may  be  ob- 
tuned  of  Prague,  of  the  valley  of  the  Moldau,  and  of  its  enclosing  the  hills, 
there  we  may  suppose  the  bard  to  have  stood,  as  he  composed  the  favourite 
old  national  ditty,  KcU  domqfmug,  of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  literal 
translation: 

Where  is  my  house?  where  is  mjr  home? 
Streams  among  the  meadows  creepmg, 
Brooks  from  rock  to  rock  are  leapmg, 
Kverywhere  bloom  spring  and  flowers, 
Wltmn  this  paradise  of  ours; 
There,  !tis  there,  the  beauteous  land  t 
Bohemia,  my  fatherland! 

Where  is  my  house?  where  is  my  home? 
KnoVit  thou  the  country  Wd  of  God, 
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Where  noble  iodIb  in  wdl-sliap'd  fimns  reside? 
Where  the  free  glance  cmdiesthe  fbeman's  pride? 
There  wilt  thou  find  of  Tshekhs  the  honoured  race, 
Among  the  Tahekhs  he,  ay,  my  dwidling  place. 

For  mj  own  part  I  was  twice  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pragae.  Once  with 
an  honoured  friend,  a  professor  at  the  university,  whose  antiquarian  lore 
enahled  him  to  pomt  out  to  me  every  fragment  oi  the  ruins,  to  which  any 
historical  assodations  attached.  The  second  time  I  was  there  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  couple  of  humhle  originals,  who,  equally  learned  in  their  way, 
found  means,  hy  the  mingled  simplicity  and  zeal  of  their  narrative,  to 
breathe  life  into  every  bush  and  stone  about  the  place.  These  were  old 
Joseph  Tshak,  who  has  been  for  52  years  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
church  on  the  Vissehrad,  and  his  daughter,  herself  past  the  meridian  of 
life.  I  had  made  a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  this  pair  of  living  curiosi- 
ties, on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  when  I  promised  them  if  they  would 
stop  at  home  the  following  Sunday  I  would  visit  them  again.  Now, 
though  I  must  own  that  I  derived  myself  quite  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  my  reader  may  prefer  seeing  me  in  the  company  of  old  Joseph  and 
his  daughter,  and,  to  say  truth,  they  were  certainly  the  most  original 
gpiides  by  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  be  attended. 

Joseph  Tshak  was  originally  puuesant^  i.  e.  bell-ringer,  to  the  church 
on  the  Vissehrad.  In  course  of  time  he  obtained  preferment  to  some  more 
exalted  office  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  since  then,  somewhat 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  has  been  invested,  as  a  mark  of  his 
present  dignity,  with  a  red  coat,  now  faded  and  almost  as  gray 'as  his  once 
auburn  locks.  His  daughter,  since  her  mother's  death,  has  succeeded  to 
the  appointment  of  laundress  to  the  eight  venerable  canons  of  the  church, 
in  addition  to  which  she  washes,  starches,  and  irons  the  lace  and  linen  of  the 
altar,  and  of  all  the  ^'blessed  saints"  that  dwell  within  the  holy  office.  The 
father  and  daughter  live  together  in  a  little  house  perched  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  they  have  ample  elbow  room,  dwelling  in  complete 
solitude  on  a  spot  whicn,  500  years  ago,  was  animated  by  the  bustle  of  a 
populous  city.  Here,  amid  relics  of  the  olden  time,  the  daughter  was 
bom  and  has  grown  old ;  while  the  father  has  for  more  than  half  a  century 
been  the  attendant  cicerone  of  all  the  great  and  Httle  people,  from 
emperors  and  kings  downward,  who  in  the  meantime  have  honoured  the 
Vissehrad  with  their  visits.  The  ruins  of  the  place  are  the  only  objects 
with  which  the  worthy  pair  have  ever  occupied  themselves,  and  with  mese 
they  have  so  completely  identified  themselves,  that  they  have  become  in 
then*  own  persons  almost  as  interesting  to  a  stranger,  as  the  scenes  among 
which  they  dwell.  The  ^*  Bohemian  Chronicle"  of  Hajek,  Hammer- 
schmidt*s  "  Glory  of  Prague,"  and  a  few  other  books  of  the  same  character, 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  learned  by  heart.  In  addition  to  the 
learning  thus  acquired,  they  have  caught  up  and  treasured  in  their  minds 
every  little  tradition  or  anecdote  about  the  Vissehrad  that  they  happen  to 
have  heard  from  the  priests  of  the  church,  or  from  the  strangers  that  visit 
it,  and  all  this  they  have  embellished  and  connected  here  and  there  by  the 
helping  hand  of  their  own  ima^nation.  In  short,  they  have  pursuea  the 
course  usually  followed  by  our  own  professors  of  history,  and  have  retailed 
their  medley  tales  to  all  tne  numerous  listeners  they  have  had  around  them 
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dtkring  the  last  half-century.  Their  lectures  haye  not  indeed  been  taken 
down  in  shorthand,  yet  have  their  instructions  extended  fiir  and  wide,  and 
not  only  the  citizens  of  Prague,  but  simples  and  gentles  from  the  furthest 
lands  have  carried  away  widi  ihem  the  tales  and  legends  of  old  Tshak,  and 
would  be  ready  on  occasion  to  stake  their  own  honour  on  the  old  sexton's 
veracity. 

^^  Gracious  me,  your  honour,  and  there  yoa  are  indeed  I**  exclaimed 
Joseph's  daughter,  as  I  presented  myself  at  their  little  dwelling  on  the  pro* 
mised  Sunday.  The  day  happened  to  be  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  and  all 
Prague  was^ldog  me^r  in^'the  t«ven«.  at  the  pubUc  dandBg.ho„««. 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Moldau.  The  Vissehrad,  as  was  its  wont,  lay 
solitaiy  and  forgotten.  Upon  its  naked  and  desolate  brow,  sported  a  moist 
breeze,  and  scattered  clouds  were  sweeping  over  it,  attended  by  sundry 
flights  of  ravens,  who  were  wining  their  flight  towards  the  city;  for 
even  they  have  abandoned  the  old  lull,  and  fixed  their  quarters  m  less 
elevated  regions. 

**  And  there  you  are  indeed,  sir !  Father  and  I  were  just  sitting  to- 
gether, and  this  being  St  Anne's  day,  we  were  thinking  of  my  mother, 
whose  name  was  also  Anne.  I  was  weeping  a  tear  or  two,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window.  There  father's  eye  caught  the  steeple  of  St.  Jacob's, 
and  said,  ^Thou  shalt  go  down  to  St.  Jacob's  to-morrow,  and  have  a  mass 
read  for  Mother,  Anne.'  ^  Ay,'  said  I,  and  then  I  thought  to  myself, 
^  Mother  is  dead ;  feither  and  she  lived  45  years  up  here  together ;  Father, 
too,  is  old  now.  Friends  we  have  none  in  the  world.  1£  he  dies  thoult 
be  alone.'  So,  thought  I,  I'll  have  a  prayer  read  for  father  too,  and  I'll 
pray  God  to  spare  him  to  me  for  many  years.  Not  true,  your  honour, 
'twill  be  well  so  ?  And  look,  just  as  I  was  thinking  so,  you  come  and  climb 
up  all  this  weary  way  to  us.  Gracious!  you  must  be  tired;  pray  sit 
down." 

I  did  so  with  pleasure,  for  I  was  struck  by  the  little  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  venerable  sexton.  The  fumitiure  was  all  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  with  maps  and  pictures,  one  of  which  represented 
the  Vissehrad,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  when  it  must  have  had  somewhat  of  the  same  appearance  as  the 
Kremlin  at  llUpacow.  A  bible  was  lying  ion  the  table,  and  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  book  there.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  daughter,  "  we 
set  great  store  by  the  book.  A  Jew  once  offered  us  two  florins  for  it,  but 
&ther  said  he  would  not  give  it  him.  Henry,  my  brother *s  son,  has  chil- 
dren, they  may  use  it  one  day,  when  we  can  read  it  no  more.  Is  it  not 
so,  father  ?" — "  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  wouldn't  part  with  the 
book."  I  commended  them  for  their  good  resolution,  and  we  proceeded, 
all  three,  to  go  over  the  curiosities  of  the  Vissehrad,  which  I  longed  to  see, 
not  only  in  its  own  form,  but  as  modified  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy 
of  my  guides. 

"  There  is  but  little  left  of  what  was  once  here,"  began  the  old  man, 
"  and  of  that  little  there  is  much  of  which  we  know  the  meanmg  no  longer. 
Even  old  Hammerschmidt,  in  his  time,  could  only  tell  us,  that  this  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  that  was  said  to  be,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  know 
as  much  now  as  was  known  then ;  but  we  will  show  your  honour  nothing 
bat  what  is  certain.  First  of  all  then  we  come  to  the  church  itself,  for- 
merly consecrated  to  St.  Vitus,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Peter.    The  war- 
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riort  that  broke  down  the  rest  of  the  brickwork  had  some  respect  for  Qod'l 
house  I  suppose,  and  so  it  has  remained  standing  somewhat  longer." 

The  trembling  hands  of  the  old  man,  as  the  keys  clattered  in  his  grasp^ 
worked  away  for  a  few  moments  at  the  crazy  gates,  before  we  obtain^ 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  place  has  been  sacred  to  religion 
from  a  yenr  remote  antiquity.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christendom, 
there  stooa  on  the  same  spot  a  temple  dedicated  to  Svantovid,  the  God 
of  War  of  the  Slavonians.  The  emblem  of  this  heathen  divinity  was  a 
cock,  and  this  bird  was  likewise  the  chosen  bird  of  St.  Vitus.  This  simi- 
larity of  taste,  and  perhaps  the  similarity  of  their  names  (Svantovid  and 
Sanct  Yit)  may  have  fapilitated  the  transfer  of  the  property  fSrom  the 
heathen  to  the  saint.  The  church  was  built  by  Yratislav,  the  first  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  finished  in  1088.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  who  seem  to  have  dealt  even  more  hardly 
by  the  sacred  edifice  than  the  devil  himself  for  his  Satanic  majesty,  in  his 
rage,  contented  himself  with  knocking  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  it  was 
long  found  impossible  to  repair.  The  memorable  tale  was  told  me  in  the 
following  words,  by  my  conductress  : 

'^  Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  went  into  the  forest.  There  he  met  a 
smart,  jovial-looking  huntisman ;  at  least  so  he  supposed,  but  in  truth  it 
was  no  huntsman,  but  the  deril  in  disguise.  Now  the  huntsman  spoke 
to  the  sorrowful  man,  and  said,  ^  Art  poor,  old  boy  V — *  Ay,  miserably 
poor,  sir,  and  full  of  care,'  replied  the  other.--*'  How  many  children  hast 
thou  ?* — *  Six,  noble  sir,'  answered  the  poor  man. — '  Give  me  for  ever  that 
child  of  thine  that  thou  hast  never  seen,  and  I'll  give  thee  thy  fill  of 
money.' — *  Willingly,  sir,'  was  the  silly  father's  reply.—*  Then  come,  and 
we'll  sign  and  seed  on  the  bargain !' — The  old  man  did  so,  and  received 
countless  heaps  of  money.  When  he  got  home,  however,  to  his  own  house^ 
to  his  surprise  he  found  that  he  had  seven  children,  for  his  wife  had  in  the 
mean  time  brought  the  seventh  into  the  world.  Hereupon,  the  father 
began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable,  and  to  suspect  that  the  devil  had 
talked  him  out  of  his  child.  In  his  anxiety,  he  called  his  newborn  son, 
Peter,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  apostle  ;  praying  St.  Peter  to  take  the  boy 
under  his  protection,  and  shield  him  against  the  devil's  arts.  Peter,  who 
appeared  to  the  old  man  in  a  dream,  promised  to  do  what  jie  was  asked, 
provided  the  boy  were  brought  up  to  the  church ;  so,  of  course,  the  lad 
was  given  to  God's  service,  that  he  might  be  a  priest  when  he  g^w  up. 
Peter  turned  out  a  good,  pious,  and  learned  young  man.  When  he  wae 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  had  been  installed  as  a  priest  at  the  church  on 
the  Vissehrad,  the  devil  came  one  day  to  put  in  his  claim  to  his  reverence; 
but  the  holy  apostle  St.  Peter  interfered,  and  declared  the  deed  which 
the  devil  produced  was  a  forgenr.  The  devil  and  the  saint  came  to  high 
words  at  this ;  while  the  poor  pnest,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  ran  into  £e 
church,  and  betook  himself  to  reading  the  mass.  Now,  as  they  could  no 
way  come  to  an  understanding,  St.  Peter,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  pro- 
posed a  new  bargain.  *  Do  you  fly  to  Rome  I'  said  he  to  the  devil,  '  and 
bring  me  one  of  the  twelve  columns  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  if  you're 
back  with  it  before  my  priest  has  read  to  the  end  of  the  mass,  he  shall  be 
yours  ;  but  else  mine !'  The  devil,  who  thought  he  should  have  plenty  of 
time,  accepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure ;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  Peter 
saw  him  flying  up  full  speed  with  one  of  the  columns.    The  devil  would 
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havo  ymif  there^i  no  doubt,  if  St.  Peter  had  not  qtnddy  gone  to  meet  him, 
and  bemn  to  belabour  him  with  a  horsewhip.  The  deril,  in  his  frigh^ 
dropped  the  huffe  pillar,  which  fell  plump  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean  sea.  He  lost  but  little  time  in  diving  for  it,  and  bringing  it  up  again; 
bathe  lost  quite  enough,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  church,  the  priest  had 
just  said  his  Ita  nuMa  est,  and  so  his  mass  was  at  an  end.  St.  Peter 
laughed  heartily;  and  the  devil  was  so  vexed,  that  in  his  rage,  he  flung 
down  ihe  big  column,  which  went  through  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  feU 
upon  the  floor,  where  it  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  repair  the  hole  in  the  roof,  but  they  could  never  make  the 
work  hold,  for  it  always  fell  in,  and  so  at  last  they  gave  it  up  ;  and  there 
the  hole  remained  for  many  hundred  years,  leaving  a  free  way  for  rain  and 
wind*  The  Emperor  Joseph,  however,  insisted  upon  having  the  roof 
repaired,  so  they  carved  the  two  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  the  centre  stone  of  the 
vault,  and  since  then  the  work  has  held.'' 

The  cross-keys  still  remain,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  priests 
and  not  the  emperor,  who  ordered  them  to  be  placed  there,  and  that  they 
did  so  to  save  appearances.  If  they  are  now  asked  how  the  masoniy 
eomes  to  hold,  they  have  their  answer  ready,  attributing  eveiy  thing  to  the 
virtue  of  Peter's  keys. 

As  long  as  the  hole  continued  In  the  rooi^  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
column  remained  on  the  floor  of  the  church ;  but,  according  to  the  old 
sexton's  account,  ''  the  Emperor  Joseph  said,  people  should  pray  to  God 
in  the  church,  and  not  gossip  about  the  devil  and  his  wicked  works.  Those 
were  his  very  words,"  continued  the  old  man,  **  for  I  heard  them  from 
his  majesty's  own  mouth,  as  I  was  showing  him  about  the  place,  when  he 
was  here  and  looked  closely  at  everything.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  a  serious  sin,  if  a  man  should  not  happen  to  believe 
die  story." 

Since  Joseph^s  time,  a  large  painting  representing  St.  Peter  horse- 
whipping the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  the  Mediterranean  rolling  its  waves 
beneath  them,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  foimd  its  way  back  into  me  church. 
The  broken  colmnn,  in  three  fragments,  lies  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
dhurch.  **  The  stone,"  said  my  old  guide's  daughter,  ^^  is  put  together  out 
of  seven  sorts  of  stones.  One  is  very  precious,  one  very  hard,  and  one 
stinks  detestably.  When  his  majesty  me  blessed  Emperor  Francis  was 
here,  and  my  rather  told  him  the  story,  his  majesty  Francis  said,  *  the 
stone  stinks,  I  Suppose  the  devil  has  left  something  sticking  to  it.'  Down 
below,  you  may  see  the  stone  is  somewhat  worn  away,  for  that's  where 
fiuher  knocks  off  bits  for  strangers  to  carry  away  as  a  remembrance.  The 
soldiers  also  grind  bits  of  the  stone  into  powder,  and  have  found  it  good 
for  all  sorts  of  complaints." 

In  addition  to  the  painted  and  belaboured  devil,  I  fotmd  a  little  minia'* 
tore  of  his  Satanic  majesty,  neatly  cut  in  wood,  and  led  by  a  chain,  which 
was  hdd  by  a  St.  Ptocopius,  likewise  carved  in  wood.  Two  celebrated 
men  of  this  name  figure  in  the  history  of  Bohemia ;  one  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Hussites,  the  other  the  first  herald  of  Christianity  in  the 
country.  The  latter  of  these  was  the  saint,  and  wherever  he  is  represented 
in  a  Bohemian  church,  he  never  fails  to  have  a  few  devils  in  chains,  like  so 
many  greyhounds  in  a  leash.  He  was  a  great  exomser  of  devils,  and  there 
is  itdl  a  hole  in  the  mountains  near  Prague,  into  which  he  fastened  a  vast 
number  of  them,  where  they  fly  about  by  hundreds  to  the  present  day. 

c2 
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There  is  in  ihid  charch  another  relic  of  great  celebrity  in.  Bohemian 
Christendom,  namely  the  stone  coffin  o£  St.  Longinus.  This  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  was  a  Roman  centurion,  and  was  present  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion. He  was  blind,  but  some  of  our  Saviour's  blood  having  fallen  upon 
him,  he  recovered  his  sight,  and  immediately  began  praising  the  Redeemer, 
crying  out,  '^  This  is  Christ  the  Anointed !"  The  soldiers  seized  him  and 
stoned  him,  and  put  him  into  a  stone  coffin,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea. 
The  coffin,  however,  would  not  sink,  but  floated  on  the  surface  till  it  ar- 
rived at  some  Christian  city,  and  in  due  time  found  its  way  to  Bohemia* 
The  Hussites  threw  him  again  into  the  water,  namely,  into  the  river 
Moldau,  and  for  a  long  time  nobody  knew  where  to  look  for  the  saint. 
One  day,  however,  when  the  Hussite  disturbances  were  at  an  end,  some 
fishermen  saw  a  flame  burning  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  tried  to 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  they  could  not,  and  it  always  continued  precisely 
at  the  same  spot.  A  miracle  was  immediately  presumed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  birth.  An  ecclesiastical  commission  was  appointed,  and  lo,  before  their 
eyes,  the  stone  coffin  of  St.  Longinus  rose  up  from  among  the  waves,  and 
was  carried  back  with  due  honours  to  tiie  Vissehrad. 

"  Who  knows  whether  it's  aU  quite  true  or  not  ?"  observed  my  talkative 
conductress  ;  "  but  one  thing's  certain.  An  arm  of  St.  Longinus  lies  still 
in  the  coffin.  When  their  majesties  the  blessed  Emperor  Francis,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king  Frederick  William, 
were  up  here,  they  were  all  alone  witii  father  and  me.  Only  one  soldier- 
like servant  had  they  with  them.  Well,  they  made  us  show  tiiem  this  coffin 
most  particularly,  and  we  had  to  take  two  candlesticks  from  the  altar,  that 
they  might  see  the  better.  The  Russian  emperor's  majesty  was  most 
anxious  of  all  to  know  about  it,  and  he  crept  in  as  fax  as  he  could,  to  feel 
after  the  saint's  arm,  and  when  the  emperor's  majesty  came  out  again,  he 
was  all  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust.  *  Oh,  your  majesty,'  said  I, 
you've  made  yourself  quite  dirty,'  and  with  that  I  knocked  the  dust  off  his 
back  with  my  hand.  ^  That'll  do,  child,  that'll  do,'  says  he  to  me,  and 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  such  good  German." 

In  the  year  1187  there  lived  in  Bohemia  a  duke  of  the  name  of  Fre- 
derick, who  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  in  consequence 
of  having  applied  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  the  village  of  Czemovitz, 
then  the  property  of  some  convent  or  chapter.  The  priests  imposed  heavy 
penance  upon  him  for  this  offence,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  the 
audacity  to  subject  the  duke  to  a  scourging.  Gregory  VII.,  who  kept  a 
German  emperor  waiting  like  a  beggar  in  a  courtyard,  had  not  yet  been 
dead  a  hundred  years.  The  memory  of  this  scourging,  the  priests  sought 
to  preserve  by  a  picture,  in  which  the  duke  is  represented  receiving  punish- 
ment from  the  hand  of  St.  Peter.  This  picture,  which  still  hangs  in  the 
church,  bears  the  inscription,  Flagellatus  Fredericiis,  Dux  BohemUze^  a 
S,  Petro  oh  Pagum  nomine  Czemovitz  abalienatum,  1187.  Frederick, 
who  died  in  1190,  was  reconciled  to  the  clergy  before  his  death,  for,  it 
seems,  he  authorized  the  canons  of  the  church  on  the  Vissehrad,  to  adopt 
the  said  flagellation  as  their  coat  of  arms,  and  the  reverend  gentiemen  still 
preserve  it,  representing  the  saint  belabouring  the  duke  with  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails of  most  awful  dimensions. 

"  When  we  showed  this  picture  to  his  majesty  Joseph  the  Second,"  my 
old  sexton  continued, — "  I  believe  it  was  in  '84,  and  the  emperor  was  up 
here  with  Laudon,  Lascy,  and  other  great  gentlemen,*— I  was  a  young 
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fmttesani  ihen,  and  liad  to  stand  modestlj  aside,  but  I  saw  and  heard 
eveiy  thing  for  all  that.  The  fine  Hungarian  guard  was  drawn  up  on  the 
Vissehrad,  and  the  carriages  and  servants  waited  below.  Now  when  we 
showed  his  majesty  the  picture,  he  looked  yexed,  and  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing, '  It  was  not  civil  for  Peter  to  scourge  a  prince  in  that  way,  no,  it  was 
very  unciyil.'  Then  he  looked  down  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  was  consider- 
ing to  himself,  and  after  that  he  said,  ^but  the  thing  is  old,  so  it  may  stop 
there.'     Laudon  was  standing  by,  and  smiled." 

Another  object  that  interested  me  in  the  church,  was  the  tomb  of  a 
Utraquist  or  Calixtine.  The  ruling  idea  with  those  people  was  the  wine- 
cap.  They  bore  it  as  an  emblem  on  their  banners,  and  after  death  had  it 
carved  on  their  tombs.  Before  these  wild  zealots  drove  Sigismund*s  troops 
finom  the  Yissehrad,  no  less  than  thirteen  churches  stood  there.  Only  one 
now  remains,  and  the  fragment  of  what  was  once  the  wall  of  another,  and 
which  seemed  to  me  like  a  few  odd  lines  of  a  lost  poem.  '^  Oh !  it  must 
have  been  sad  work  here,"  said  my  old  sexton;  '^  the  Hussites  had  no  mercy 
at  all,  but  brought  dogs  and  eagles  with  them,  to  fight  against  Christian 
men." 

Behind  the  church  lies  a  newly-erected  arsenal,  and  several  barracks  for 
soldiers,  for  the  Yissehrad  still  preserves  its  character  as  a  kind  of  citadel. 
On  the  edge  of  the  rock,  that  overhangs  the  Moldau,  may  be  traced  some 
mined  walls  of  great  antiquity.     These,  according  to  tradition,  belonged 
to  the  fortress  of  Libussa,  and  one  part  of  the  ruin  is  still  pointed  out  as 
having  been  Libussa's  baih-room.     *'  But  all  that  is  mere  vulgar  talk,"  re- 
sumed my  conductress,  ''for  nothing  is  known  for  certain.     That  Queen 
Libussa  (ud  once  live  up  here  in  a  fine  palace,  among  these  rocks  and 
shnibs,— oh^  that's  certain  enough.     She  was  a  heathen  to  be  sure,  but 
she  was  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  a  veiy  good  woman  for  all  that.     She 
had  two  sisters.  Kasha  and  Theka.     Kasha  helped  her  to  govern  the  land, 
but  Theka  was  an  apothecary,  and.  knew  all  about  plants,  and  the  nobles 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  be  cured  by  her.     She  also  used  to  give  medi- 
cbes  to  the  sick  peasants,  and  she  could  prophesy,  and  gave  good  advice 
to  her  sisters.    Of  course  things  changed  when  Libussa  married  Przemysl, 
who  as  king  had  a  right  to  have  his  own  way.     Now,  Libussa  had  a  wait- 
ing-woman called  Ylasta,  a  very  beautiful  maiden;  and  when  the  queen 
was  dead,  Ylasta  thought  Przemysl  would  marry  her,  and  make  her  Queen 
of  Bohemia.     He  did  not  do  so,  however,  which  so  enraged  Ylasta,  that 
she  vowed  yengeance,  and  resolved  to  make  herself  Queen  of  Bohemia 
without  his  aid.     She  went  over  the  Moldau, — ^there  was  a  bridge  here 
1hen,-r-and  she  set  up  her  kingdom  right  opposite  the  Yissehrad.     She 
got  together  four  hundred  Bohemian  maids  and  wives,  who  were  at  feud 
with  their  husbands  and  lovers.     There,  beyond  the  meadow,  in  the  comer 
between  the  hills,  your  honour  msiy  still  see  the  spot  where  Ylasta's  castle 
stood.     It  was  called  Divin,  and  thence  she  used  to  sally  with  her  maidens, 
and  wage  a  cruel  war  against  all  the  Bohemian  men.     She  cut  the  right 
thumb  off  of  all  the  boys  that  fell  into  her  hands,  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  draw  a  bow,  and  from  all  girls  she  cut  off  the  right  breast,  that  it 
might  not  hinder  their  archery.     She  might  not  herself  have  been  able  to 
do  what  she  did,  but  she  had  a  sorceress  in  her  service,  who  used  to  say  to 
her,  *My  gentle  lady,  when  you  go  into  battle,  I  will  fly  on  before  you. 
Observe  my  flight  and  my  signals.     Ill  show  you  the  ambush  of  your 
enemies,  and  advise  you  what  you  must  do.'    So,  when  she  sallied  forth, 
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ihe  old  iriieh  always  flew  before  her,  and  all  the  Amazoiia  rodied  eii» 
erying,  ^  Yaya,  yayal  baba,  baba!'  Not  true,  £ELther,  that  was  their  ery?" 
*^  Ay,  ay,  child,  that  was  their  cry."^-'^  And  then  they  hired  the  knights 
into  their  power,  and  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears,  or  threw  them  from  the 
rocks,  and  captured  all  their  castles  hereabout.  Up  there,  on  that  high 
hill,  lay  the  castle  of  the  Knight  Modol,  a  true  friend  of  Przemysrs.  That 
they  captured  too.  Ylasta,  with  her  own  hand,  cut  Modol's  bead  ofi^  and 
then  (mad  wench  that  she  was)  she  got  upon  the  wall,  and  blew  her 
trumpet,  that  Przemysl  might  hear  her  triumph  here  on  the  Vissehrad. 
She  had  her  silver  armour  on,  and  her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  to  her 
elbows,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  carried  her  banner.  When  Przemysl  saw 
her  and  heard  her  trumpet,  I  warrant  you  he  was  vexed  enough  to  think 
he  had  not  made  her  his  wife  at  once,  and  spared  all  this  turmoiL  He 
made  one  ,more  trial,  however,  and  sent  out  his  general  Prostirad,  who 
went  over  with  a  countless  number  of  knights,  and  took  back  Modors 
castle,  and  killed  Ylasta,  and  brought  back  her  beautiful  round  head*  The 
rest  of  her  women  fled  to  Divin  Castle,  and  defended  themselves  for  a 
while,  but  they  were  all  taken  at  last,  and  all  their  heads  were  cut  off* 
Not  true,  father?" — "  Ay,  girl,  all  their  heads  were  cut  off." 

Amid  these  and  many  other  legends  of  the  same  kind,  evening  crept  on, 
and  I  could  no  longer  distingfuish  the  distant  objects  to  which  my  talkative 
conductress  directed  my  attention.  Her  eloquence  and  animation  invested 
her  in  the  sober  twilight,  almost  with  the  air  of  an  ancient  sibyl,  or  Druid 
prophetess,  nor  did  her  flow  of  words  cease  when  I  prepared  to  take  my 
departure.  On  the  contrary,  still  conversing  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  she  accompanied  me  down  the  hill  to  the  French  Gate,  where  the 
countrywomen  and  the  Devi  ShvansJd  (Slavonian  maidens)  were  entering 
heavily  laden  with  vegetables  and  other  provisions  for  the  market,  at  whu£ 
they  meditated  to  display  their  wares  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  has  such  been  the  accustomed 
evening-scene  at  that  gate,  and  for  a  thousand  years  perhaps  have  the 
same  old  Tshekhian  ditties  been  nightly  sung  by  the  fair  rustics  that  have 
meanwhile  provided  for  the  pantries  of  the  townspeople. 
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Even  in  the  time  of  the  last  dukes,  much  of  the  glory  of  the  Vissehrad 
was  transferred  to  the  rival  hill,  the  Hradshin,  which  became  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  Vissehrad  was  only  an  occa- 
sional retreat,  in  summer,  or  when  the  city  was  pressed  by  an  enemy.  At 
present,  much  of  the  Vissehrad,  that  was  once  covered  with  houses,  has  been 
converted  into  arable  land,  or  pasturage  for  cattle,  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  dwell  the  most  wretched  portion  of  the  population  of  Prague.  ''  They 
are  poorer  even  than  those  behind  the  Hradshin,"  said  a  Prague  friend  to 
me  one  day.  Thus  to  each  of  the  castle  crags  has  poverty  dung,  to  shame 
the  luxury  of  wealth  by  the  contrast  of  misery. 

High  upon  the  Hradshin  stands  the  glorious  cathedral,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Prague,  dedicated  to  St.  Vitus,  and  which,  during  the  wars  by 
which  Bohemia  has  successively  been  desolated,  has  alternately  suffered  from 
the  sacrilegious  violations  of  Hussites,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  Swedest 
Germans,  and  Hungarians.    The  Hussites^  on  one  occasion,  stripped  the 
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d^nroh  of  nesAy  ftvery  ihing  in  ibe  ihape  of  omaaiwnt.    The  Swedef ,  who, 
towardsthe  dose  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War,  made  themselyei  maBtera  of  tiie 
Hnidshin  hjr  stratagem,  plimdered  the  church  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
were  able  to  send  whole  shiploads  of  valuables  down  the  Elbe  to  Stock* 
holm,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  among  the  public  collections.     Frede* 
lick  the  Great,  too,  when  he  besieged  Prague,  in  17^7,  seems  to  have  set 
his  heart  on  the  d^truction  of  the  cathedraJ,  against  which  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  was  peculiarly  directed.     What  his  motive  was,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say.     He  could  scarcely  think  that  the  garrison  of  50,000  men 
would  surrender  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  savingthe  cathedral.     It  could  not 
be  zeal  for  Protestantism  that  impelled  Frederick  to  vow  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  Catholic  church,  vrithout  regard  to  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  and 
the  numberless  objects  of  art  which  it  contained.     I  should  like  to  know 
whether  Frederick,  in  any  of  his  works,  has  attempted  to  justify  himself  for 
ibis  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Hradshin  church,  or  whether  any  one  has 
erer  cited  him  before  the  tribunal  of  pubHc  opinion  on  account  of  it.     The 
impartial  Bohemian  historian,  Pelzel,  gives  a  very  detailed  enumeration  of 
all  the  balls,  bombs,  and  shells,   that  were  hui^led  against  this  admirable 
roerimen  of  ancient  architecture,  by  the  merciless  order  of  Frederick.     On 
the  6th  of  June  the  building  served  as  a  target  for  637  bombs,  989  cannon- 
haUs,  and  17  carccuses,  of  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that 
al],  or  indeed  any  thing  like  half  of  them,  hit  the  mark  they  Were  fired  at. 
On  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  the  town  was  complimented  with  7144 
bombs,  14,821  balls,  and  111  carccuses,  of  which  the  majority  were  aimed 
at  the  cathedral.     During  those  four  days  the  building  was  tnirty  times'on 
fire,  and  each  time  it  was  saved  from  entire  destruction  by  the  vigilance 
and  exertions  of  the  canon,  John  Kaiser.     The  roof  was  perforated  by  no 
hm  than  215  balls,  and  when,  after  the  cannonade,  the  church  was  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  that  had  meanwhile  accumulated  there,  no  less  than  770 
balls  were  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  edifice.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the  children  in  the  great  Found- 
ling Hospital.     \Vhy  did  not  Frederick,  when  he  fired  his  first  gun  against 
Prague,  grant  a  similar  protection  to  the  cathedral  on  the  Hradshin,  by 
ordering  his  artillerymen  rather  to  fire  on  any  object  than  that  f     Perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  Frederick  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the  city. 
He,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  would  have  grieved  in  very  bitterness 
of  soul,  had  he  witnessed  the  destruction  his  own  artillery  had  effected. 
The  Gothic  <»maments  cast  down,  the  graceful  columns  shattered,  and  the 
beautiful  statues  mutilated  in  every  imaginable  w&y* 

Scarcely  one  of  the  many  splendid  tombs  remained  uninjured.  Neither 
tiie  beautiful  marble  monument,  executed  by  Kolin  of  Nuremberg,  and 
erected  in  1689,  by  Rudolph  XL,  to  the  memory  of  Maximilian  II.,  Ferdi«» 
nand  I.,  and  j^ne,  his  wife  ;  nor  the  venerable  statues,  stretched  on  their 
sarcophagi,  of  the  old  Bohemian  dukes  Spitignev  and  Brzetislav ;  nor  the 
chapel  of  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops ;  nor  the  other  chapel  that  contains 
the  monuments  of  twenty-four  of  the  noblest  families  of  Bohemia ;  indeed 
the  monument  of  Vratislaus  von  BSxenstein,  the  Chancellor  of  Maximilian 
II.,  is  almost  the  only  one  that  escaped  unscathed. 

Few  churches  in  Gfermany  surpass  this  cathedral  in  beauty,  richness,  and 
in  the  interest  of  its  historical  associations.  There  is  none  to  which  it 
Mems  to  bear  more  affinity  than  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Cracow,  in 
which  reposes  the  dust  of  all  the  PoUsh  kings.    In  both  may  be  traced  a 
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nmilarity  of  architecture,  and  a  Bimilarity  of  fortunes.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  there  is  ahout  each  to  remind  one  of  the  other.  Even  the  legend 
of  Nepomuk  has  its  companion  at  Cracow,  so  closely  resembling  it  in  all 
its  details,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  occurrence  at  places  so 
remote  from  each  other,  of  two  series  of  events  so  perfectly  alike. 

Nothing  is  there  that  a  stranger  in  Bohemia  is  doomed  to  have  more 
frequently  related  to  him  than  the  history  of  St.  Nepomuk,  and  next  in 
importance  and  frequency  of  repetition  come  the  adventures  of  the  two 
imperial  counsellors,  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  to  whom  it  happened,  in  1618, 
to  be  one  day  tossed  out  of  A  window.     These  two  narratives  may  literally 
be  said  to  persecute  a  stranger  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  till  that  of  his 
departure.     However  well  you  may  have  prepared  yourself  by  historical 
studies  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
whose  commencement,  as  your  professors  at  Bonn  or  Gottingen  will  have  told 
you,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the  two  above-named  personages 
were  tumbled  upon  the  dunghill  under  the  Hradshin;  yet  rest  assured  that 
in  the  first  diligence  you  travel  in,  there  will  be  some  learned  gentleman  or 
other  who  will  find  or  make  an  occasion  to  tell  the  story  over  again  for 
your  especial  benefit.     And  by  the  time  your  learned  gentleman  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  first  story,  it  will  go  hard,  but  at  the  next  bridge  you  cross 
there  will  be  a  chapel,  or  an  image  dedicated  to  St.  Nepomucene,  and,  if 
so,  you  may  rest  equally  assured  that  you  will  have  related  to  you,  with  all 
its  accompanying  incidents,  the  whole  legend  of  the  saint,  which,  it  is  odds 
but  you  have  heard  and  forgotten  again  sundry  times  before  you  set  foot  on 
Bohemian  ground.  By  the  time  the  story  is  at  an  end,  you  are  probably  at 
the  next  bridge,  where,  of  course,  your  attention  is  called  to  another. 
ef^gy  of  the  bridge-protecting  saint,  when  your  charitable  informant  will 
be  likely  to  open  again  with  <<  There,  look  there,  sir ;  there  you  have  the 
holy  Nepomuk  again ;  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  I  was  telling  you  of, 
whom  iGng  Venzeslaus,  &c.,"  and  how  far  the  et  caetera  may  extend  will 
depend  on  your  patience  under  the  infliction.     Well,  in  due  time  the  hills 
of  Prague  present  themselves  to  your  view,  the  Hradshin  towering  proudly 
above  the  rest.     Immediately  your  travelling  companion  will  open  again 
upon  you  with  '<  There,  look  there,  sir ;  there  you  may  see  the  castle  from 
the  windows  of  which  the  two  imperial  counsellors,  Slavata  and  Mardnitz, 
&c.*'     The  next  morning  you  are  tempted  to  walk  abroad,  but  if  you  come 
to  the  Prague  bridge,  beware  how  you  stop  to  look  at  five  golden  stars  that 
are  erected  there.     If  you  neglect  my  caution,  rely  upon  it  your  quality  of 
stranger  will  be   discovered,   and  some  kind  self-elected  cicerone  will 
approach  and  tell  you,  "  This,  sir,  is  the  very  spot  from  which  St.  Nepomuk 
was  thrown  into  the  water.     He  was  a  pious  man,  but  Ring  Venzeslaus, 
^c."     Animated,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the 
saint,  you  probably  cut  your  interlocutor  short,  by  praying  him  not  to  in- 
flict upon  you  a  legend  which  you  have  learned  by  heart  during  the  few 
days  you  have  been  in  the  country.     You  fly  to  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, the  windows  of  which,  to  your  sorrow,  look  upon  the  ILradshin. 
You  order  a  cup  of  bouillon  perhaps,  and  while  you  sit  sipping  it,  your 
host  comes  simpering  up  to  you.     In  your  unguarded  innocence  you  may 
allow  some  such  question  to  escape  you,  as  "  What's  the  news?'      If  so, 
you  have  sealed  your  fate.     "  Your  honour  were  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Have  your  honour  already  had  the  condescension  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
hill?    But  you  have  from  here  a  very  good  view  of  the  two  windows— 
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hcky  your  honour,  there  ihej  are,  at  which  many  years  ago  a  Tery  remaikable 
event  occurred." — "  What,  some  romantic  love-stoiy?" — "  No,  sir ;  from 
those  windows  it  was  that  the  two  counsellors  of  the  Emperor  Matthias — 
their  names  were  Slayata  and  Martinitz "  ^'  Oh,  heavens  !'*  you  ex- 
claim. Your  very  bouillon  turns  to  bitterness,  and  you  snatch  up  hat  and 
stick,  and  run  to  St.  Yitus^s  church,  in  the  hope  that  if  any  volunteer  in- 
£}nnant  take  you  in  hand  again,  he  may  make  the  patron  of  the  edifice  the 
topic  of  his  discourse.  Idle  hope!  Of  St.  Vitus  no  one  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  word,  but  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  church  will  be  sure  to 
come  up  to  you,  with  a  £ace  all  radiant  with  the  hope  of  a  douceur,  and 
thus  his  oration  will  begin:  '^  The  most  remarkable  object  in  our  church, 
is  this  rich  monument  of  silver,  which  contains  no  less  thim  tweniy-seven  hun- 
dredweight of  that  metal.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Nepomuk, 
whom  we  Emperor  Venceslaus,  &c."  My  poor  stranger  I  this  is  one  of 
the  discomforts  of  travel  that  thou  must  not  hope  to  escape,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  forbids  thee  the  relief  of  a  good  set  oath.  Nay,  wouldst 
thou  even  save  thyself  by  sudden  flight,  the  chances  are  that  thy  retreat  is 
eat  off  by  some  venerable  priest,  who  takes  up  the  story  at  the  point  that 
thy  humbler  attendant  had  just  reached.  In  that  case,  patience  is  thy 
only  resource.  Listen  with  resignation,  and  thou  hast  a  diance  that  the 
story  will  come  all  the  sooner  to  an  end.  So,  now  having  prepared  thee  for 
the  infliction,  hear  and  attend. 

Nepomuk,  or  more  properly,  Johanko  von  Nepomuk,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  little  Bohemian  town  of  Nepomuk. 
At  his  birth,  it  is  said,  bright  rays  of  glory  were  seen  to  shine  around  his 
mother^s  house.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  ancient  city  of  Prague, 
where  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  raised  tp  the  office  of  al- 
moner to  the  king,  and  became  the  queen's  confessor.  Now  the  king 
(Venzeslaus  IV.,  the  celebrated  Grerman  emperor,  the  son  of  Charles  IV., 
who  had  also  in  his  time  been  King  of  Bohemia  and  Emperor  of  Germany), 
—the  kino^,  I  say,  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  the  queen,  who  had  often 
manifested  great  dejection  of  spirits,  might  have  confided  to  her  confessor. 
Venceslaus  inshed  to  know  whether  she  made  his  own  rude  behaviour  the 
sabject  of  complaint,  or  whether  perhaps  her  melancholy  were  occasioned 
hy  a  secret  love-affair.  Johanko,  however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
betray  a  syllable  of  what  he  had  learned  in  the  confessional.  Sometime 
afterward  it  so  chanced  that  there  was  brought  up  to  the  royal  table  a  very 
fine  capon,  but  which,  on  being  carved,  was  found  to  be  very  much  under- 
done. The  king  was  hereupon  in  such  a  rage  that  he  ordered  the  cook  to 
be  spitted  alive  and  roasted  to  death.  Nepomuk  did  not  fail  to  rate  his 
majesty  roundly  for  so  atrocious  an  act  of  barbarism,  but  the  holy  man 
took  nothing  by  his  motion  but  a  few  days'  solitary  confinement,  where  he 
would  probably  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  for  some  time  longer  in  his 
pious  meditations,  had  not  the  king  still  hoped  to  draw  from  him  some  of 
the  queen's  secrets.  Nepomuk  riemained  firm,  though  he  appears  to  have 
had  some  foreboding  of  what  the  consequence  would  be,  for  he  prophesied 
one  day  that  he  would  shortiy  die  a  violent  death,  and  so  saying  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  fiiend^.  The  following  morning,  as  he  was  passing 
by  the  castle,  the  king  called  him  in,  and  renewed  his  former  solicitations. 
Johanko  was  inflexible,  whereupon  the  king  had  him  seized,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  had  him  tiirown  that  very  evening  from  the  bridge  into  the 
Uoldau.    The  king  thought  nobody  would  have  known  any  thing  about 
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ihe  matter,  but  ih«re  be  ww  mutaken,  for  not  only  were  farislit  rayi  of 
glory  seen  to  shine  over  the  spot  where  the  body  lay,  but  for  three  whole 
days  the  bed  of  the  riyer  was  drvy  no  water  flowing  oyer  it.  Miraolet  with« 
out  number  were  performed  at  the  saint's  erave,  and  people  observed  that  if 
any  man  happened  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  holy  man's  beatitude,  or  to 
step  slightingly  or  scomxully  upon  his  tomb,  the  day  neyer  passed  over 
wiuout  some  disgrace  or  calamity  to  the  sceptic.  In  due  time  the  saint 
was  beatified  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII. 

Since  then,  the  yeneration  for  St.  Nepomucene  nas  spread  with  mar- 
yeUous  rapidity  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  a  part  of  Poland  and 
Austria.  In  all  these  countries  he  is  esteemed  the  patron  saint  of  bridges, 
and  the  usual  oraison  addressed  to  him  by  his  devotees  is  this,  ^'  O  holy 
St  Nepomucene,  grant  that  no  such  misfortune  befall  us  on  this  bridge  as 
once  befell  thee.'' 

By  the  side  of  the  silver  monument  of  the  saint,  over  which  sundry  silver 
angels  are  seen  to  hover,  there  hangs  a  golden  lamp  of  immense  value. 
This  lamp  has  been  stolen  on  three  several  occasions,  and  now,  to  protect 
this  and  the  other  valuables  of  the  church,  a  large  fierce  dog  is  nightly 
shut  up  there  as  a  guard  to  the  gems  and  relics  of  the  holy  place.  It  is 
well  that  the  Turks  but  seldom  visit  the  Hradshin,  or  this  dog  in  charge  of 
a  churchful  of  saints  would  be  added  to  the  already  formidable  catalogrue 
of  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  So  unclean  is  this  animal 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Mahometan,  that  I  believe  he  would  greatly  prefer  to  have 
a  whole  legion  of  devils  shut  up  in  his  mosque. 

With  the  vanring  versions  that  have  obtained  currency  of  the  saint's 
adventures,  I  will  not  now  detain  the  reader,  that  I  may  the  sooner  have 
done  with  the  other  great  national  bore  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  he  is  now 
accompanying  me  through  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  endure,  as  I  have 
done  many  a  time  before  him.  So  here  goeB  for  Slavata  and  Martinitz, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  the  story,  we  could  have  it  nowhere  more  oppor- 
tunely than  in  this  very  church,  in  which  we  may  at  the  same  time  admire 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Counsellor  Martinitz  himself. 
AUons!  Courage! 

Frightened  by  the  daily  increasing  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia, 
a  Catholic  nobleman  and  a  Catholic  abbot  had  found  means,  in  1618,  to 
shut  up  and  destroy  two  newly-erected  Protestant  churches,  alleging  tjiat 
they  did  so  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  All  the  Protestants  and 
Utraquists  of  Bohemia,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country,  were  greatly  excited,  and  held  meetings,  at  which  it  was  logically 
demonstrated  that  such  treatment  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  royal 
Letters  of  Grace  that  had  been  granted  them.  A  deputation  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  remonstrate.  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  had  taken  serious 
offence  at  the  stormy  meetings  of  the  Protestants  and  Utraquists,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  menacing  epistle,  which  the  states  of  the  kingdom  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Hradsnin  to  hear  read.  They  assembled,  listened  to  the 
formidable  threats  of  the  emperor,  and  promised  to  return  an  answer  on 
the  following  day.  They  assembled  again,  accordingly,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, attended  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  when  they  found  the  royal 
governors,  Slavata,  Martinitz,  Adam  von  Sternberg,  and  Diepold  von  Lob- 
kowitz,  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of  these  four  men,  the  two  last  were 
generally  popular ;  but  the  two  first,  bigoted  Catholics,  and  tyrannical 
rulers,  were  uniyenaUy  detested,  and  there  were  many  among  Voq  states 
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who  were  of  opinion,  ih&t  rdigionf  freedom  could  neyer  be  &mly  eita* 
blished  in  Bohemia,  so  long  as  those  men  continued  in  power,  and  that 
therefore  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  w;ould  be  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  opposed  these  violent  counsels,  but  the  mtkjanty  ap- 
plauded them,  and  crowded  from  the  Green  Chamber,  where  they  had 
been  consulting  together,  into  the  Goyemment  Hall,  where  they  aduvssed 
bitter  reproaches  to  the  goyemors,  for  attempting  to  depriye  the  Utraquists 
of  their  Letters  of  Grace.  The  Oberstburggrafy  Adam  von  Sternberg,  ad- 
dressed the  tumultuous  assembly  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  warned  them 
against  the  commission  of  any  act  of  violence.  Kolon  von  Fels  thereupon 
stepped  forward,  and  said  that  they  meant  no  harm  to  the  Oberstburggraf, 
nor  to  his  Lordship  of  Lobkowitz,  with  whom  they  were  well  contented, 
but  that  they  were  in  no  way  satisfied  with  Messrs.  Slavata  and  Martinitz, 
who  were  always  seeking  occasion  to  oppress  the  Utraquists.*  Venzeslaus 
von  Rapowa  exclaimed,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  would  be  ta 
throw  them  out  of  the  window,  according  to  the  g^ood  old  Bohemian 
fiiahion  {po  starotshesku).  Some  of  the  parbr  now  went  up  to  Sternberg 
and  Lobkowitz,  took  them  by  the  arm,  and  led  them  civilly  out  of  the  roonu 
Slavata  and  Martinitz  began  to  be  seriously  frightened,  made  great  pro- 
testations of  their  innocence,  and  deman&d,  if  they  had  done  any  thing 
wrong,  that  they  might  be  allowed  a  fedr  trial.  The  incensed  feenngs  of 
the  assembly  could  not,  however,  be  appeased.  William  von  Lobkowits 
stepped  up  to  Martinitz,  and  seized  him  by  both  his  hands.  This  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  revolutionary  act  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection. 
Coold  William  of  Lobkowitz  have  foreseen  the  unspeakable  misery  that 
was  about  to  overtake  his  countrVy  he  would  probably  have  shrunk  back 
and  have  cried,  '^  I  will  not  be  tne  man  to  raise  the  first  stone  to  that 
firightful  avalanche."  Not  that  it  ^can  be  shown  that  the  horrors  of  the 
T&ty  Years'  War  would  have  been  averted  if  William  of  Lobkowitz  had 
kept  his  hands  off  Martinitz,  or  if  the  Caliztine  States  had  been  more  mo- 
derate, and  had  tried  to  gain  their  ends  by  fair  means,  for  great  events  are 
like  streams  fed  by  hundreds  of  sources,  and  the  historian  who  argues  that 
if  this  or  that  incident  had  not  occurred,  some  great  political  development 
would  not  have  followed,  is  like  a  certain  Austrian,  who  fancied  if  he  could 

*  To  some  of  oar  English  readers  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  that  the 
Utraquists  or  Calixtines  received  their  name  in  consequence  of  their  demand  that  the 
calix  or  wine-cup  should  be  given  to  laymen  as  weU  as  priests  in  the  communion, 
^Hidr  demands  were  complied  with  by  the  Council  of  Basil  in  1433,  and  after  their 
Tictory  at  Bohmischbrod,  in  1434,  over  Uie  Em^ror  Sigismund,  they  obtained 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  after  the  Beformation  manifested  on  various  occasions  their 
lympathy  for  the  f^testants.  Their  refusal  to  serve  against  the  Protestants  in  the 
Smalkaldfic  war,  drew  upon  them,  at  first,  severe  persecutions,  but  after  1556,  Fer- 
dinaod  I,  who  was  not  ill-disposed  towards  them,  aUowed  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
"^uitages  conceded  to  his  evangelical  subjects.  Maximilian  II.  granted  to  the  Utra« 
quists  a  complete  freedom  of  religious  exercise.  Under  Budolph  IL,  their  situation 
▼as  less  favourable,  and  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  him  the 
^djestatsbrief,  or  Letter  of  Grace,  alluded  to  above,  which  was  granted  on  the  9th  of 
Jwy,  1609,  and  by  which  the  Bohemian  confession,  handed  in  conjointly  by  the 
Utniquists,  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  the  Evangelicals,  was  publicly  recognised, 
aod  deir  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  by  which  their  schools  and  churches  were  regu- 
lated, and  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  had  their  own  Consistorium  at  Prague,  were 
coofiimed.  The  repeated  violations  of  the  Majestdt^rief^y  Matthias,  led  to  the  tu- 
mnltaoos  scenes  at  the  Hradshin,  which  are  described  in  the  text,  and  which  are 
^eaaally  looked  on  as  toning  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.<— Jr. 
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gtop  the  source  of  ihe  Danube  with  his  foot,  he  should  be  able  to  prevent 
the  Danube  itself  from  reaching  Vienna. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  William  of  Lobkowitz,  did  not  stop  to 
make  any  such  reflections.  He  seized  Martinitz  by  both  his  hands.  Four 
other  nobles  lifted  the  trembling  governor  from  the  ground,  bore  him  to 
the  nearest  window,  and  without  ceremony  pitched  him  out.  It  is  said, 
that  the  assembly  stood  for  several  moments  in  dead  silence,  terrified  appa- 
rently by  what  tney  had  themselves  done.  A  similar  interval  of  silence  is 
said  to  nave  occuired  in  the  Roman  capitol,  after  the  conspirators  had 
struck  Caesar  to  the  g^und. 

The  first  to  interrupt  this  silence  was  the  Count  of  Thum.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  exclaimed,  '^  there's  another  of  them,**  pointing  at  the  same  time 
to  Slavata ;  who  was  immediately  seized,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
his  colleague.  Master  Philip  Platter,  the  private  secretary,  was  also 
ejected  in  the  same  unceremomous  way  as  his  masters.  No  record  is  left 
us  of  what  was  said  after  the  outralg^,  by  those  who  remained  in  the  room  ; 
nor  how  they  looked  at  one  another.  They  soon  appear  to  have  found  the 
air  of  the  place  too  close  for  them.  In  a  little  while  we  see  them,  particu- 
larly the  Count  of  Thum,  riding  down  into  the  city,  to  appease  the  fears  of 
the  people,  whom  they  told  to  be  under  no  uneasiness,  for  that  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  what  had  been  done,  would  rest  upon  those  who  had  done  it. 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  the  scene  of  violence  at  the  Hradshin, 
that  the  states  met  again.  They  then  entered  into  a  covenant,  and  elected 
thirty  men,  who,  on  the  resignation  of  the  royal  governors,  were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  administration  of  public  afiBeiirs.  The  Bohemian  revo- 
lution was  now  proclaimed,  that  was  to  terminate,  only  two  years  later,  by 
a  counter-revolution,  terrible  in  its  consequences,  and  carried  through  wim 
a  cruel  consistency.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  Bohemians  can  be  said 
to  have  manifested  a  consciousness  of  their  old  Tshekhian  political  usages, 
for  never  since  then  have  they  again  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the 
po  starotshesku. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  little  political  drama  was  the  fact, 
that  not  one  of  the  three  gentlemen,  who  so  unwillingly  showed  their  agility, 
suffered  any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  compulsory  leap,  though  the  win- 
dow through  which  they  made  their  exit,  was  at  least  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Master  Philip  was  the  first  to  get  upon  his  legs  again ;  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  occupation  of  a  secretary  tends  less  to  the  promotion  of 
o'besity  than  that  of  a  royal  governor,  and  the  inference  will  generally  be 
found  to  apply  to  the  secretaries  and  governors  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
to  those  of  fiohemia.  Platter,  as  soon  as  he  had  scrambled  out  of  the 
castle-ditch,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Vienna, 
where  he  told  the  emperor  what  had  taken  place.  How  happy  Platter 
must  have  felt,  to  have  thus  the  first  telling  of  a  story,  in  the  repetition  of 
which  so  many  thousands  continue,  even  to  this  day,  to  take  such  unspeak- 
able delight ! 

Martinitz  and  Slavata  found  some  kind  Samaritans  in  the  street,  who 
helped  them  into  the  house  of  the  Chancellor  Zdenik  von  Lobkowitz,  where 
they  found  succour  and  protection.  Count  Thum,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  a 
riotous  multitude,  appeared  before  the  house,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of 
the  two  obnoxious  governors,  but  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  Polyxena  von 
Lobkowitz,  pacified  the  count  with  fair  words,  and  assured  him  that  both  her 
guests  were  lying  in  bed  in  a  miserable  condition.    Slavata  had  indeed  a 
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WMmd  on  hid  head,  that  ohliged  him  to  remain  her  gaest  for  some  iime^ 
longer,  but  Martinitz  ^as  able  to  leave  the  city  in  disguise.  He  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  died  about  six  years  afterwards. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  have  forgotten,  while  we  haye  been  thus 
diBcouising  of  tales  of  the  olden  time,  that  we  are  still  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Hradshin,  where  we  have  a  multitude  of  curiosities  to  pass 
m  review.     In  the  chapel  of  Venzeslaus  I  was  curious  to  know  the  precise 

rt  where  the  Bohenuan  regalia  were  preserved.  My  guide  told  me  he 
ed  not  give  me  the  requured  information,  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  being  a  profound  secret.  The  entrance,  he  added,  was  by  an  iron 
door  secui«d  by  three  separate  locks,  to  each  of  which  there  was  a  separate 
key,  and  these  three  keys  were  connnitted  to  the  keeping  of  three  of  the 
first  officers  of  state,  I  pressed  him  not  the  less  to  let  me  into  the  secret; 
tellmg  him  that  I  took  especial  delight  in  knowing  myself  to  be  in  the 
vidnity  of  any  object  of  historical  interest,  because  I  felt  within  myself  a 
particular  susceptibility  for  the  electrifying  impressions  emanating  from 
such  objects.  This,  I  added,  was  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  crowns 
and  sceptres,  in  whose  poetical  atmosphere  I  loved  to  bathe  myself,  and  of 
whose  influence,  I  felt  assiured,  I  should  become  conscious,  even  through^the 
intervening  impediment  of  a  walL  Moreover,  I  told  him,  no  crown  could 
have  more  interest  in  my  eyes  than  one  that  had  been  worn  by  so  naany 
Bohemian  kings  and  German  emperors,  a  crown  for  whose  sake  so  many 
a  hloody  battle  had  been  fought,  a  crown  which  Joseph  II.  had  carried 
away  with  him  to  Vienna,  and  which  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (the 
winter  king,  as  he  is  called  in  Bohemia)  had  carefully  packed  up  when 
about  to  ts^e  his  departure,  but  which,  owing  to  the  precipitancy  of  his 
%ht,  was  left  standmg  with  various  other  valuables,  in  the  public  market- 
place of  Ptagpe. 

It  had  meanwhile  struck  one  o'clock.  A  heavy  rain  was  falling  without^ 
and  detaining  me  a  prisoner  within  the  church.  I  was  alone  with  my  at- 
tendant, who  imboldened  by  this  circumstance,  or  moved  by  niy  eloquent 
appeals,  manifested  symptoms  of  relenting.  He  opened  the  venzeslaus 
chapel,  and  told  me  tliat,  though  he  dared  not  on  any  account  point  out  the 
spot  to  me,  yet  if  I  would  keep  my  eye  on  him,  he  would  slightiy  nod  his 
head  when  he  came  to  the  picture  behind  which  was  concealed  the  iron 
door  of  the  shiine  where  the  regalia  were  kept.  We  proceeded  accordingly 
to  inspect  all  the  curiosities  of  the  chapel.  Firstly,  the  beautiful  agates  and 
jaspers  vdtii  which  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are  inlaid.  Then  the  tombs 
of  the  first  dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  lasUy,  the  ring  which  Duke  Venzeslaus 
grasped  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  wounded  by  ms  brother.  This  brother, 
whose  name  was  Boleslav,  coveted  the  crown,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  conspiracy  of  malcontents,  in  whose  eyes  Venzeslaus  was  too 
pious,  too  credidous,  and  too  fond  of  the  priests.  Venzeslaus  carried  his 
pety  so  far,  that  he  planted  and  tended  with  his  own  hand  the  grapes 
and  the  com  of  which  was  prepared  the  bread  and  the  wine  used  for  the 
conununion,  cutting,  thrashing,  and  grinding  the  com,  baking  the  bread, 
and  pressing  the  wine.  What  with  these  pious  exercises,  and  his  constant 
attention  to  the  churches  he  was  planning  and  building,  he  left  himself  no 
^e  to  attend  to  state  affairs.  One  day,  having  repaired  to  Bunzlau,  to 
attend  the  consecration  of  a  church,  he  became  his  brother's  guest,  and  this 
^yportunitjr  was  looked  on  by  the  conspirators  as  favourable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design.    On  the  following  morning,  the  28th  of  September, 
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936,  Venxeslaus  hastened,  as  was  bis  custom,  to  clmrch,  in  obedieticft 
to  the  matin's  chime.  At  the  churoh-door  he  met  his  brother,  whom  be 
praised  for  his  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  preceding  day*  Boleshur 
then  said,  in  a  banteiing  tone,  "  I  will  entertain  thee  better  to-day,"  and 
with  that  drew  his  sword  and  dealt  the  duke  a  heavy  blow  over  the  bead* 
He  did  not  wound  him  mortally,  and  Yenzeslaus  had  strength  enough  lelb 
to  disarm  his  assassin  and  fling  him  to  the  ground.  *'  May  God  forgive 
you  for  this,  brother,"  be  cried.  Boleslay,  meanwhile,  having  fiGdlen^ 
roared  out  for  help  as  though  he  had  not  been  the  assailer  but  the  assailed. 
His  servants  and  several  of  the  conspirators  came  to  his  assistance  and  at- 
tacked the  duke,  who  defended  himself  stoutly  while  retreating  to  the 
church-door,  where  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  swords  of  his  enemies.  In  dying 
he  grasped  convulsively  the  iron  ring  of  the  door,  and  when  his  body  was 
brought  to  the  Hradsmn,  to  be  buried  in  St.  Vitus^s  chnrch,  which  he  had 
built  there,  the  ring,  also,  was  brought  thither,  and  has  been  preserved 
there  ever  since,  where  every  traveller  may  have  the  pleasure  of  grasping^ 
it  in  his  turn,  even  though  he  should  feel  no  avocation  to  earn  the  gloiy  of 
martyrdom  and  canonization,  after  the  fashion  of  Duke  Yenzeslaus. 

We  came  next  to  the  tomb  of  Duke  Brzetislav  II.,then  viewed  some  pic* 
tures  of  saints,  including  those  of  St.  Ludmilla,  St.  Christopher,  and  sundry 
others.  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  my  guide,  and  did  not  fail  to  notice  at  which 
picture  it  was  that  he  nodded^  however  slight  the  gesture  was.  My  reader 
and  I  are  both  in  the  secret  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  nod ;  but  at  which 
picture  was  it  ?  That  is  a  secret,  gentle  reader,  in  which  I  must  not 
let  thee  participate,  lest  thou  betray  it  to  some  desig^ning  revolutionist, 
from  virhom  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Bohemia  might  be  exposed  to  serious 
peril. 

Every  Bohemian  loves  to  wander  among  these  monuments  of  the  ancient 
dukes  and  saints  of  the  land,  rich  with  a  thousand  associations  with  names 
and  things,  the  memory  of  which  he  has  learned  from  infancy  to  love  and 
venerate ;  but  the  cathedral  of  the  Hradshinhas  also  its  reverse,  for  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ch\u*ch  is  a  series  of  votive  tablets,  paintings,  and 
carvings  in  wood,  intended  to  commemorate  the  victory  on  the  White 
Mountain,  a  victory  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  an  object  of  sorrow  to 
the  Bohemians,  and  which  certainly  exercised  a  more  permanent  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  tiie  country,  than  was  ever  exercised  by  any  other 
victory  in  Bohemia,  either  before  or  since,  for  it  may  be  said  to  have  decided 
the  rate  of  the  kingdom  for  the  220  years  that  have  since  elapsed. 
Rudely  carved  in  wood  may  be  seen  a  complete  representation  of  the 
battle  ;  of  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's 
general,  into  Prague  ;  pf  the  poor  Winter  Bang's  flight ;  of  the  tribunal 
that  Ferdinand  established.  No  German,  no  Austrian,  no  lover  of  his 
kind  can  withhold  his  pity  when  he  sees  a  Bohemian  moving  mournfully 
through  this  gallery.  Who,  in  fact,  can  withhold  a  tear  when  he  thinks 
with  what  feaif ul  throes  Utraquism  and  the  Reformation  came  into  life  in 
Bohemia,  and  with  what  frightful  reactions,  after  so  painful  a  birth,  they 
were  again  annihilated? 

Truly  gratifying  are  the  pictures  presented  to  us  by  Bohemian  historians 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  imder  the  mild  emperors  and  kings  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished.  The 
churches  were  i^domed  with  paintings  of  rare  merits  picture-galleries 
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were  collected  ;  Tycho  Brahe»  Kepleri  and  other  eminent  ipirittf  of  the 
age»  8todied|  tnrote,  and  taught  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  The  tohoolsy 
both  in  town  and  country  were  excellent,  and  even  among  the  women  of 
the  land)  there  were  many  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  information. 
Poets  and  orators  rose  and  flourished,  and  the  works  then  written  s^l  senre 
as  classical  models  of  language.  The  several  religious  parties,  the  Utraquists, 
the  Hussites,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants, 
all  lired  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of 
toleration,  that  oflfen  in  one  and  the  same  village,  three  religious 
parties,  with  their  three  several  pastors,  lived  in  peace  and  firiendship 
together* 

The  angels  in  heaven  must  have  rejoiced  over  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  the  Jesuits  were  grieved  and  offended  by  it.  They  held  the  hearts  of 
the  princes  in  their  hands,  and  never  rested  till  they  had  hurled  the  fire- 
brand  into  the  peaceful  house,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  setting  it 
in  a  blaxe,  they  sent  princes  and  armies  in  to  quench  it,  and  utterly  to 
destroy  the  burning  edifice.  The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  where  the 
insui^nts  under  the  Winter  Kiag,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  were 
defeated  by  MaTimilian  of  Bavaiia,  decided  every  thing.  The  imperial 
troops  occupied  Prague,  whence  they  commanded  the  whole  land^  and  held 
it  like  a  victim  bound  to  the  stake,  while  Ferdinand  II.,  in  obedi- 
ence  to  the  suggestions  of  his  Jesuists,  subjected  the  country  to  a  series  of 
operations  that  bore  a  striking  similitude  to  the  ordinances  with  which 
Philip  II.  had  afflicted  Belgium. 

A  scaffold  was  erected  at  Prague,  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection suffered  in  quick  succession.  The  sentence  pronounced  and  exe** 
cuted  upon  those  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  was  a  masterpiece  of  elabo- 
rate criminal  adjudication.  It  was  therein  minutely  determined,  who 
should  be  executed  with  the  axe  and  who  with  the  sword,  who  should  lose 
his  right  hand  before  and  who  tfter  the  execution,  and  who  was  to  have 
his  tongue  torn  out.  It  was  also  specified  how  the  bodies  of  such  as  were 
already  dead  were  to  be  disposed  of ;  who  were  to  be  cut  into  four, 
who  into  eight  pieces,  and  on  what  gates  these  several  pieces  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public  gase. 

The  establisnment  of  this  tribunal  was  followed  by  the  commencement 
of  a  systematic  counter-revolution.  In  every  house  of  every  Bohemian 
town,  not  only  the  heads  of  families,  but  their  wives,  workpeople,  and  ser^ 
vants,  in  ^hort  all  the  inmates  of  each  house,  were  called  on  to  return  a 
categorical  answer  to  these  questions  : 

Are  you  by  birth  a  Catholic  ? 

Have  you  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  ? 

Do  you  promise  to  become  a  Catholic  ? 

Whoever  refused  to  embrace  Catholicisni,  was  declared  incompetent  to 
exercise  any  corporate  trade,  and  was  generally  deprived  of  his  property 
into  the  bargain,  and  expelled  from  the  country.  So  far  was  the  system 
of  persecution  carried,  that  the  Protestant  poor  and  sick  were  turned  out 
of  the  hospitals,  and  orders  were  given  that  none  but  Catholics  should  in 
future  be  admitted  there. 

Afiter  thia  state  of  things,  the  details  of  which  are  frightful  and  revolt^ 
hg,  had  continued  for  seven  years,  the  emperor  came  to  Prague  with  his 
fiuidly,  and,  lu^Ting  iununoned  ft  diet^   had  his  eon  Feranand  IIL 
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crowned  as  king.  A  few  years  before,  the  question  had  been  gn,vdy 
discussed  by  the  states,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  erect  Bohemia 
into  a  republic,  like  Switzerland  or  Holland,  than  to  elect  Frederick  of 
the  Palatinate  to  the  throne ;  in  this  new  diet,  no  one  even  ventured  to 
raise  the  question  whether  the  crown  was  electiye  or  hereditary.  Ferdi« 
nand  annulled  the  Letter  of  Grace,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  states, 
commanding  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Bohemian  lang^uage  should  no 
longer  be  used  in  any  of  tiie  law  tribunals.  The  nobles  readily  adopted 
the  German  lang^uage,  and  the  townspeople  were  obliged  to  leam  it^  for 
the  monks  preached  only  in  German.  The  burghers  in  the  cities  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  speakmg  Bohemian,  though,  not  long  before,  even  the 
nobles  had  prided  themselves  on  ^their  national  language,  uid  had  not 
hesdtated  to  speak  it  at  the  court  of  the  German  emperors.  The  peasant 
only  continued  to  speak  as  his  ancestors  had  spoken,  and  what  had  been 
the  language  of  a  nation,  came  to  be  considered  the  dialect  of  the  vulgar. 
Distinguished  as  Bohemia  had  been,  under  the  preceding  emperors,  for 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  she  now  sank  rapidly  into  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  That  the  people  might  be  more  easily  ruled  b^  being 
kept  in  ignorance,  the  Jesuits  went  from  house  to  house,  as  missionaries, 
and  took  away  what  books  tiiey  could  find,  and  burnt  them.  So  effectually 
do  they  appear  to  have  performed  their  mission,  that  to  speak  of  a  '^  Bo- 
hemian" book,  or  a  *^  scarce'*  book,  is  now  esteemed  the  same.  Even  the 
costume  of  the  people  was  changed,  and  gradually  superseded  by  that  of 
the  conquerors. 

<<  I  must  remind  my  hearers,"  says  the  historian  Pelzel,  at  the  close  of 
his  reflections  on  the  consequences  of  the  battie  on  the  White  Mountain, 
*^  tiutt  here  the  history  of  Bohemia  closes,  and  tiie  history  of  otiier  nations 
in  Bohemia  commences." 

Bohemia  now  stands  like  its  metropolitan  church,  incomplete,  weather- 
beaten,  and  covered  with  scars,  but  like  its  church,  also  restored  to  peace 
and  Older.  We  must  read  tiie  resolutions  of  the  Bohemian  diet  if  we  wish 
to  know,  to  what  extent,  and  according  to  what  plans,  the  Bohemians 
meant  to  have  constructed  their  state  edifice ;  but  the  original  plan  of  St. 
Yitus's  church  may  more  easily  be  studied,  for  all  the  drawings  are  still 
preserved  in  a  small  room  over  the  vault  of  one  of  the  chapels.  In  its 
present  condition  the  church  is  evidentiy  a  mere  commencement  of  the 
architect's  design;  if  completed,  the  building  would  have  been  more  than 
three  times  its  present  size. 

The  treasury  of  the  church  is  rich  in  a  multitude  of  curious  and  valuable 
objects.  In  one  cabinet  I  counted  no  less  than  32  golden  mitres.  I  took 
several  of  them  in  my  hand,  and  observed  to  my  g^de  that  I  thought  them 
heayy.  ^^  And  yet,  sir,"  said  the  man,  arcldy,  *'  our  gentiemen  are  so 
very  fond  of  wearing  tiiem ! "  In  various  drawers  are  preserved  no  less 
tiian  368  priestiy  vestments  for  the  service  of  the  mass,  many  of  them  of 
astonishing  richness  and  splendour.  One  of  them  was  of  a  material  that 
might  have  furnished  a  mantie,  eitiier  for  a  beggar  or  a  prince ;  it  was  of 
common  straw,  but  plaited  and  worked  with  such  surprising  art,  that  the 
whole  looked  like  elaborate  embroidery.  Most  of  these  vestments  are  gifts 
from  Bohemian  nobles,  and  the  history  of  some  of  these  presents  may 
contribute  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  country.  Thus,  one  vestment 
has  been  made  up  from  the  bridal  dress  of  a  Countess  Tsheniin;  another  of 
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the  coronation  robes  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  of  the  richest  of  all,  and 
which  is  only  displayed  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  has  been  deco* 
rated  by  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenburg,  with  a  number  of  golden  bunches 
of  grapes  and  yine-leaves,  and  with  all  the  buttons  worn  on  his  wedding 
coat  Each  of  these  buttons  is  a  jewel  of  considerable  value,  fashioned 
into  the  form  of  an  animal,  and  set  in  gold.  What  wasteful  profusion  ! 
zsA  what  a  strange  whim,  to  dedicate  the  wedding  dresses  of  lords  and 
ladies  to  the  service  of  the  church  ! 

One  of  the  vestments  was  embroidered  by  the  hand  of  Maria  Theresai 
but  of  all  the  embroideries,  the  most  wonderful  is  one  made  in  the  begin* 
sang  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Anne  Queen  of  Bohemia  {Anna  Kara* 
kvna  Tsheska),  She  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  were  the  two  last  descend- 
aiits  of  the  ancient  princely  line  of  Przemysl,  whom  Libussa  called  to  the 
ihrone  from  the  village  of  Staditz  near  Teplitz.  Some  of  our  young 
ladies  who  think  they  have  attained  no  mean  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
embroidering,  ought  to  come  to  Prague  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  the 
work  of  the  last  princess  of  the  house  of  Przemysl.  It  is  a  piece  of  white 
linen  upon  which  are  worked,  with  threads  of  gold,  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  flowers  and  arabesques.  The  pattern  is  precisely  the  same  on  each 
ade,  and  withal,  so  accurate  and  yet  so  fanciful,  that  one  is  never  tired  of 
admiring  it.  The  pattern,  moreover,  is  constantly  varied  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  fig^ures  and  forms,  though  the  whole  piece  is  thirty-three  ells 
in  length.  The  length  of  way  which  the  little  needle  and  the  dainty 
finger  of  the  queen  must  have  traced  over  the  linen  with  golden  thread,  is 
estimated  at  about  ten  leagues,  and  to  me  it  seems  as  if  the  labour  of  half 
a  life  must  have  been  devoted  to  the  work,  which  was  executed  in  ezile^ 
and  sent  to  the  Hradshin,  as  the  parting  gift  of  the  last  scion  of  a  long 
race  of  kings* 

Of  religious  relics  the  church  has  also  on  abundant  supply.  Among 
others,  a  neatly  ornamented  Httle  hand,  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  little  children  killed  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of 
the  innocents  ;  a  piece  of  the  tablecloth  that  served  our  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  occasion  of  the  last  supper ;  and  a  nail  taken  from  the  real 
cross,  and  now  shown  in  a  splendid  setting  of  pure  gold.  A  piece  of 
the  sponge  with  which  our  Saviour's  lips  were  moistened  when  on  the 
cross,  and  a  thorn  from  the  real  crown  of  thorns,  are  set  in  a  crucifix, 
which  crucifix,  the  kings  of  Bohemia  respectfully  kiss  on  the  occasion  of 
their  coronation.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  relics  brought  by 
Godhey  de  Bouillon  from  tlie  graves  of  Abrahaon,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

Li  addition  to  thei  crown  and  sceptre,  concealed  in  the  secret  cabinet  of 
which  mention  was  made  several  pages  back,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
i^egalia  respecting  which  less  mystery  is  made,  and  upon  which,  accord- 
ingly, I  was  allowed  to  feast  my  eyes.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  four 
golden  statues  of  the  four  ancient  Bohemian  saints :  Adalbert,  VenzeslauSi 
Titus,  and  Ludmilla.  These  four  statues  are  always  carried  in  procession 
before  the  kings  on  the  occasion  of  their  coronation.  I  was  also  shown 
&e  sword  of  state,  with  which  the  newly-crowned  monarch  always  im- 
poses the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  select  number  of 
«is  sabjects.  This  sword  is  remarkably  light.  Some  time  ago,  a  little 
nat  was  discovered  about  half  way  down  the  blade.  That  it  might  not, 
bowever,  be  said,  Bohemia's  sword  of  state  had  grown  rusty,  the  offending 
spot  was  cut  or  filed  away,  and  the  form  of  a  cross  was  given  to  the 
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hole  thus  formed.     The  said  hole  I  saw  with  mj  own  eyes ;  its  cause 
and  ori^n  I  can  only  ^ve  upon  the  authority  of  my  informant. 
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The  royal  lihrary  is  contained  in  the  Great  College  Building  (Col- 
legiumsgebdude)  as  it  is  called.  My  visit  to  the  100,000  volumes  hap- 
pened on  a  noiseless  holiday  afternoon.  The  reading-rooms  that  in  the 
morning  had  heen  occupied  hy  the  studious,  were  now  still  and  untenanted, 
like  a  deserted  heehive.  It  was  an  unaccustomed  iime  for  a  visit  to  the 
lihrary,  hut  the  goodnatured  librarian  made  an  exception  on  my  accounf^ 
and  did  not  grudge  the  trouble  to  which  I  put  him.  When  the  last 
heavy  lock  closed  behind  us,  and  I  was  able  to  let  my  eye  wander  through 
the  long  halls,  I  experienced  that  feeling  of  minglea  awe  and  enjoyment^ 
which  I  always  experience  on  entering  a  large  library,  where  the  boards 
are  so  richly  decked  with  the  produce  of  human  intellect.  Thick  walls 
and  stout  bolts  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world  from  us,  and  we  wandered 
like  hermits  in  a  solitude,  but  a  solitude  where  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  men-* 
tal  speculation  hung  invitingly  around  us.  I  thought  of  Ulysses  in  the  Cy- 
clops' cave,  exanuning  the  bright  bowls  full  of  rich  milk,  and  the  packages 
of  cheese  and  butter,  and  the  casks  of  honey,  all  fiUed  to  the  brim.  The 
difference  was,  that  Ulysses  had  been  locked  in  by  his  Cvdops,  whereas  we 
had  just  locked  out  our  Cyclops,  the  ?reat,  noisy,  busy,  bustling  world. 

At  a  time  when,  according  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  some, 
60,000  students  were  assembled  in  Prague  from  all  parts  of  Germany,* 
these  rooms  must  have  literally  swarmed  like  a  beehive^  but  if  those  times 
were  to  return  again,  the  halls  and  reading-rooms  of  the  library  would  still 
be  found  sufficiently  spacious.  Of  the  sixty-six  deans,  who  were  then  at  the 
head  of  what  was  caJled  the  nations,  only  twelve  were  Bohemians.  The 
Germans  were  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Even  then  there  appears  to 
have  existed  something  of  the  jealousy  that  still  prevails  between  Ger- 
man and  Bohemian.  Huss  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Bohemian 
party.  To  destroy  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Germans,  he  recom- 
mended that  in  all  university  affairs  the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  two 
votes,  and  all  the  other  nations  together  only  one.  This  measure  led,  in 
1409,  to  the  departure  of  the  German  students,  and  to  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  university.  Thus  did  the  people  of  Prague  strike  a  severe  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  their  city,  and  even  in  Bohemia  there  was  at  the  time  no 
lack  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  Bohemian  party  ;  but  the  incensed  Grerman 
students  and  professors,  it  is  still  believed  in  Prague,  addressed  bitter  re- 
monstrances to  the  emperor  and  clergy,  and  the  vindictive  charges  thus 
brought  against  Huss,  are  supposed  to  have  done  more  in  exciting  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  against  Uie  reformer,  and  to  have  contributed  more 
to  bring  about  his  melancholy  fate,  than  any  apprehension  that  was  ever 
entertained  on  account  of  his  doctrines. 

*  The  most  moderate  accomits  say  .20,000,  a  number  still  abundautly  large,  when 
we  consider  that  even  at  the  present  day,  all  the  German  universities  together  do 
not  contaiv  a  larger  number.  And  yet  there  were  then  other  universities  in  Ger- 
many, and  many  German  students  went  to  Italy.  Besides  Germany  is  at  present 
much  more  populous,  and  must  contain  a  great  many  more  people  than  it  did  then* 
who  occupy  themselves  with  learned  pursuits. 
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Uoiess  the  UniyerBitj  of  Prague  had  at  that  time  more  books  thaa  it 
hs  DOW,  the  whole  library  must  have  been  exhausted  if  only  each  student 
occupied  one  work  at  a  tune.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1841,  the  number  of 
Tolumes  was  99,888,  and  the  catalogues  are  so  arranged,  that  the  sum 
total  may  every  day  be  known  with  the  greatest  precision. 

All^ough  much  that  was  interesting  has  been  removed  to  Vienna,  there 
im  still  books  in  the  Fr^ne  library  quite  as  well  deserving  of  description 
as  any  other  curiosity,  either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
carious  is,  perhaps,  a  Hussite  hymn-book,  which  is  written  and  illuminated 
W&.  singular  splendour.  The  book,  which  must  have  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  florins,  was  the  joint  production  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabit* 
sats  of  Prague.  Every^gfuild  and  corporation  of  the  city  had  a  few 
itymns  written,  and  pictures  painted  to  accompany  them,  and  several 
noble  families  did  the  same,  each  family  or  corporation  placing  its  arms  or 
crest  before  its  own  portion  of  the  book.  In  most  of  the  other  cities  o£ 
Bohemia  similar  hymn-books  were  composed  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Utraquism,  and  I  doubt  whether  of  all  the  Christian  sects  that  have  at 
various  times  protested  against  the  pope,  there  ever  was  one  that  produced 
l^mn-books  of  such  surpassing  splendomr.  All  the  pictures  in  that  of 
mgue  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  executed  in  a  masterly  style.  Most 
of  them  represent  in<ndents  from  biblical  history,  or  from  the  lue  of  Huss, 
as  for  instance^  his  dispute  with  a  popish  priest,  and  his  death  at  the  stake. 
Bloated  priests  and  monks,  pope  and  emperor,  are  represented  grouped 
vroundthe  funeral  pile  of  Huss,  whom  angels  are  comforting  in  his  agony. 

Poor  Huss  raised  a  flame  in  which  he  himself  was  burnt,  as  well  as 
many  that  came  after  him,  but  from  that  flame  posterity  has  derived 
neither  light  nor  warmth.  The  history  of  the  CaUztines  of  Bohemia  is  a 
adder  one  than  that  of  any  other  religious  sect,  for  no  doctrine  ever  made 
Its  way  amid  acts  of  greater  violence,  and  none  was  ever  annihilated  by  a 
nrore  ruthless  reaction.  Lutheranism  was  also  cradled  amid  fearful  storms, 
Imt  the  tempests  have  spent  themselves,  and  millions  have  become  peace- 
^  participators  in  the  blessings  at  which  Lutheranism  aimed.  The 
Hnasxtes  raised  a  mighty  conflagration,  of  which  the  Austrians  succeeded 
in  treading  out  the  last  spark ;  the  Lutherans  lighted  a  roaring  fire  on 
tlieir  own  hearths,  and  their  homes,  in  spite  of  pope  and  emperor,  have  been 
vanned  by  its  genial  influence  ever  since.  Yet  Huss,  despite  of  his 
heresy,  lives  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  often  observed 
m  them  a  strange  struggle,  on  this  score,  between  religion  and  nationality. 
As  Bohemians  they  love  to  take  credit  for  all  the  great  things  that  the 
Hussites  did,  though  as  Catholics  they  cannot,  of  cotirse,  approve  of  them. 

Utraquism  preceded  the  art  of  printing ;  hence  the  profuse  adornment  of 
tbe  hymn-books  I  have  described.  The  Hussites  afterwards  caused  a 
i&ultitade  of  books  to  be  printed  in  Bohemia,  and  when  this  could  no 
jonger  be  done  in  the  country  itself,  their  bibles  were  printed  abroad, 
ni  Venice,  for  instance,  whose  jMinting-presses  in  the  sixteenth  and 
Krenteenth  centuries,  were  at  the  disposal  of  almost  every  religious  sect. 
In  the  Prague  library  are  several  bibles  in  the  Bohemian  language,  that 
*we  printed  at  Venice.  In  one  of  the  year  1506,  is  a  picture  of  hell,  in 
*Uch  the  devil  is  treading  down  a  whole  host  of  monks  and  popes ;  to 
tUs  some  xealous  commentator  has  affixed  a  manuscript  annotation,  to 
loform  us  that  the  picture  represents  ^^  Pope  Julius  11.  in  Hell." 

The  best  bible,  however,  in  the  Tshekhian  language  was  of  a  much 
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later  date  (1579 — 1593)  when  a  Morayian  nobleman  called  together  a 
number  of  learned  Bohemians  to  his  castle  of  Ejulitz,  where  the  sacred 
volume  was  translated  anew  from  the  original  text.  This  translation  is 
said  to  be  the  best :  the  Bohemians  even  maintain  its  superiority  to  any 
translation  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  language,  a  point  which  very 
few  scholars  are  in  a  condition  to  dispute.  This  tran^ation  is  known 
imder  the  title  of  Biblia  Czeska  Braterska  (t.  e,  the  Tshekhian  Brother 
Bible),  and  is  still  occasionally  printed  at  Berlin  for  the  use  of  the  Mora«> 
vian  brethren. 

In  the  Prague  library  I  found  a  copy  of  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
Bohemia.  It's  date  is  1462.  These  old  Bohemian  books  are  well  printed, 
and  upon  solid  lasting  paper,  like  our  old  Grerman  and  Dutch  editions, 
which  look  nothing  the  worse  for  the  three  or  four  centuries  that  have  passed 
over  their  heads.  Our  modem  paper  is  mere  tinder  in  comparison.  I  took 
up  a  new  book  that  had  come  from  the  binder^s  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
wnile  I  was  turning  over  the  leaves  several  of  the  comers  broke  o£r.  If 
we  go  on  improving  the  manufiBusture  of  our  paper,  as  we  have  done  of  late 
years,  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  our  public  libraries,  five  hundred  years 
hence,  but  the  solid  old  incunabuke  and  parchment  manuscripts. 

In  the  halls  of  the  library  may  be  seen  the  portraits  o^^s^Veral  Jesuits  of 
Prague,  and  of  other  distinguished  men.  Among  them  are  Campianus, 
the  Jesuit,  who  was  executed  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  and  Comn,  the 
friend  of  the  last  Pal^ogus,  who  was  burnt  in  Rome  by  order  of  the 
inquisition.  There  is  also  a  picture  of  Georg  Plachy,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  students  of  Prague,  defended  the  city  bridge  so  gloriously  against  the 
Swedes.  The  most  interesting  of  all  these  worthies,  to  me,  was  a  marble 
bust  of  Mozart,  the  greatest  musical  genius  that  Germany  ever  produced. 
This  bust  stands  in  a  room,  the  shelves  of  which  are  filled  only  with  the 
works  of  the  ^i*eat  master. 

Mozart  is  one  of  the  very  few  Germans  for  whom  even  the  Bohemian 
patriots  express  their  respect  without  any  arriere  pensee ;  but  then  they 
usually  remind  you,  that  though  Mozart  was  bom  in  Germany,  they  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  in  all  but  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  the 
first  place,  they  will  tell  you,  he  wrote  all  his  best  works,  his  "  Don  Juan," 
"  Figaro,"  and  a  few  others,  in  Prague,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bohemian 
song.  Then  they  will  add,  that  nowhere  out  of  Bohemia  is  Mozart  pro- 
perly understood.  In  Vienna  the  people  were  at  first  quite  unable  to 
estimate  him,  and  Mozart  himself,  they  will  assure  you,  would  often  say,. 
that  he  had  nowhere  been  comprehended  but  in  Prague.  "  My  father,*' 
said  a  Bohemian  once  to  me,  *'  was  one  day  looking  for  Mozart's  grave  in 
the  cemetery  at  Vienna,  but  the  gravedigger  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  make  out  whom  my  father  meant  by  the  divine  Mozart.  At  length 
the  man  suddenly  cried  out,  '  Oh,  perhaps  your  honour  means  the 
musician  that  was  drowned !' "  I  thought  the  anecdote  much  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  place  where  it  was  told  me,  than  of  that  to  which  it  referred* 
The  Bohemians  in  thus  claiming  Mozart  because  he  lived  among  them, 
reverse  the  conduct  of  the  Poles,  who  would  rob  us  even  of  Coperni- 
cus, because  he  was  bom  in  a  city  subject  to  Poland,  though  his  parents 
were  Grermans,  though  he  received  a  German  education,  and  resided  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  The  Slavonians  are  apt  to  appro- 
priate every  German  who  comes  among  them,  and  assimilates  himself  to 
their  spirit.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  often  disposed  to  look 
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npon  manj  a  SUvonian  author  as  a  German,  merely  because  he  has  chosea 
rae  Crerman  language  as  the  vehicle  for  giving  his  ideas  to  the  world,  19. 
the  same  way  that  many  a  German,  because  he  happened  to  write  in 
f  rench,  is  always  set  down  in  France  for  a  Frenchman.  We  often  look 
upon  all  the  Western  Slavonians  as  so  many  Germans,  perhaps  because 
we  consider  that  those  countries  owe  their  education  and  enlightenment  to 
Germany,  but  the  Slavonians  themselves  are  much  more  exact  in  these 
matters.  For  instance,  before  I  came  to  Bohemia,  I  never  dreamt  of 
looking  on  Huss  but  as  a  German.  In  Bohemia  I  was  soon  corrected  on 
this  point,  and  learnt  that  Huss  i(the  h  must  be  pronoimced  with  a  strong 
gotteral  intonation)  is  a  genuine  Tshekhian  plebeian  patronymic,  and 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  goose,  Huss  himself  was  bom  in  t^ 
Tshekhian  village,  and  was  the  son  of  Slavonian  peasants,  and  in  propor* 
tion  as  I  became  acquainted  more  intimately  with  his  history,  among  his 
native  hills,  I  was  made  gradually  aware  that  the  Hussite  wars  were  not 
merely  religious  wars,  but  were  in  reality,  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Bohemians  to  shake  o£P  the  domination  of  the  Germans ;  the  emperor  and 
his  priests  were  hateful  rather  as  foreign  rulers  than  on  account  of  their 
theological  errors. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  it  asserted  at  Prague  that  the  first 
inventor  of  gunpowder  was  likewise  a  Bohemian ;  that  we  owe  the  art  of 
printing,  not  to  a  German,  but  to  a  Slavonian  of  Bohemia,  has  lately  been 
.repeatedly  maintained,   and  many  imagine  they  have  demonstrated  it  in 
the  most  incontrovertible  manner.     The  Bohemian  version  of  the  story  is 
this.  There  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  Bohemian 
town  called  Guttenberg,  or  Kuttenberg,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Tshastni.     He  was  a  learned  man,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  tinae,  he  translated  his  Bohemian  name  into  Latin,  and  called 
himself  Faustus,  for  tshastni  is  the  Tshekhian  word  for  happy.     At  the 
same  time,  according  to  a  practice  that  also  then  prevailed  among  learned 
men,  he  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  called 
himself  Joannes  Faustus  Kuttenbergensis.  In  1421,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hussite  wars,  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  arrived  as 
a  fugitive  at  Strasburg,  where  he  dropped  the  name  of  Faustus,  and  called 
^self  simply  Johann  Guttenberg.     There  is  an  ancient  manuscript  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  support  of  this  claim,  and  in  which  the  following 
sentence  occurs :— "  Posteaxpmm  artem  librorum  imprim&ndorum  isdem 
Joannes    KtUtenhergensis    Boemtis,    patria     Kuttenbergensis,    prius 
Joannes  Fatistus  nominattis,  qui  circa  annum  1421,  bella  Hussitica 
faffiens  in  Germaniam  abiit  Strassburgi  se  Kuttenbergium  a  patria  {ex 
More  fjus  temporis  et  simul  utpatriam  suam  ab  invendone  Typographiae 
^iommendaret^  appellavit" 

The  house  is  still  shown  in  Prague  in  which  this  Mr.  Faustus  is  said  to 
have  lived.  He  must  have  been  in  comfortable  circiunstances,  for  the 
house  is  a  large  one,  and  has  since  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a 
pnbfic  institution,  that  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  which  I  visited. 
Partly  for  Faustus's  sake,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  instructed 
there.  There  were  forty-one  pupils  residing  in  the  house,  besides  twelve 
"rildren  who  came  merely  as  day  scholars.  Very  few  among  them,  I 
^d,  were  completely  deaf.  The  sound  of  the  German  u  (like  th^ 
English  00  in  proof)  they  could  always  distinguish,  and  when  we  spoke 
^  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  children  could  understand  the  greater  part 
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of  what  we  said,  by  closely  observing  the  movement  of  our  Hps ;  but,  of 
course,  ihey  understand  their  own  lang^uage  of  signs  much  more  fluently. 
Hany  of  their  signs  were  of  their  own  iny^ition.  The  sign  for  God  and 
heayen  was  always  accompanied  by  a  pious  look  upward.  I  tried  to  tell 
fhem  something  about  a  towery  and  in  doing  so^  endeayoured  to  imitate 
the  sign  which  the  teacher  had  taught  me  as  representing  the  word  ;  but 
I  saw  evidently  that  they  misunderstood  me,  and  when  the  teacher  came 
to  my  assistance,  it  turned  out  that  they  had  imagined  I  was  telling  them 
something  about  the  pope,  whom  they  picture  to  themselves  as  a  kind  of 
moral  tower  rising  far  aboye  the  rest  of  numan  kind. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  institutions  of  Prague  is  the  lunatic 
asylum,  which,  though  it  may  not  ^  fulfil  all  that,  at  the  present  day,  is  ex- 
pected from  such  an  establisnment,"  as  one  of  the  physicians  belonging  to 
the  house,  expresses  himself,  must  yet  be  considered  among  the  best  of  its 
kind,  as  I  tnink  my  readers  will  themselyes  be  ready  to  infer  from  the 
particulars  I  am  about  to  relate  of  it. 

The  ayerage  number  of  patients  yearly  rec^ved  into  the  house  is  100, 
of  whom  about  one  half  are  dismissed  cured.  The  number  of  patients 
usually  in  the  hospital  is  190.  The  gardens  are  handsome  and  spacious, 
and  distributed  into  different  sections  for  the  seyeral  gradations  of  mad- 
ness. Those  who  are  not  considered  dangerous  meet  every  Sunday  in  the 
principal  garden,  on  which  occasion  a  band  of  music  is  always  provided* 
The  labour  in  the  kitchen  gardens  is  always  performed  by  the  pati^its, 
and  beyond  these  gardens  there  are  some  fields  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  ploughed,  sown,  and  reaped  by  the  inmates  of  the  house.  A 
piece  of  hop-ground  even  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  that  those 
patients  who  come  iroia  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  where  this  species  of  culti- 
yation  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  may  find  themselyes  engaged  in  their 
accustomed  occupation.  Constant  occupation  is  looked  upon  as  contributing 
more  than  any  other  means  to  a  cure.  We  saw  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty 
poor  lunatics  engaged  in  mowing,  digging,  weeding,  watering,  plant- 
ing, &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  straight-jacket,  no  species  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  ever  resorted  to.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
is  likewise  performed  by  the  patients, — ^such  as  cleaning  the  rooms,  making 
the  beds,  chopping  wood,  cooking,  carrying  water,  and  the  like.  For  my 
own  part,  I  experienced  sincere  satisfaction,  as  I  wandered  about  among 
the  busy  multitude,  and  thought  of  the  principles  by  which  such  institu- 
tions were  governed  only  30  or  40  years  ago,  of  the  scenes  which 
were  then  daily  witnessed  there,  of  human  beings  laden  with  chains, 
or  strapped  to  benches,  and  frequently  scourged  vrith  reyolting  cruelty. 
A  lunatic  asylum  in  those  days  was  a  place  in  which  madmen  were  shut 
up  that  they  might  not  inconvenience  the  rest  of  the  world,  now  the  ob- 
ject kept  in  view  is  to  restore  them  to  society. 

It  is  characteristic  of  music-loving  Bohemia,  that  in  the  lunatic  asylum 
of  its  capital,  music  should  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  instruments  for 
the  improvement  of  the  patients.  In  addition  to  the  garden  concerts,  in 
which  all  assist  who  can,  there  are  quartettes  every  morning  and  eyening 
in  the  wards,  and  a  musical  director  is  ^appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  superintending  this  part  of  the  domestic  arrangements. 

Among  the  patients  there  was  none  who  excited  my  interest  more  than 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sieber,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  had 
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fljpeni  some  time  ia  the  East,  liad  written  severftl  works  of  acknowledged 
merit,  and  had,  at  one  time,  heen  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  great  natural 
abilities,  as  well  as  of  varied  acquirements.  On  first  entering  the  house, 
lie  continued  for  some  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  accustomed  avocationSy 
bat  graduallj  he  fell  into  a  brooding  melancholy,  and  thence  into  a  state 
of  sullen  maidness  whence  no  man  had  been  able  to  rouse  him.  I  saw  him 
lying  in  his  bed,  quite  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  arms  crossed 
over  his  breast,  more  like  a  statue  on  a  tomb  than  a  human  bdng.  In 
ibis  position,  I  was  told,  he  lay  almost  always,  no  word  ever  issuing  from 
bis  lips.  His  friends  occasionally  visit  him  and  weep  around  his  b^,  but 
be  seems  unconscious  of  their  presence.  I  was  afterwards  sorry  to  hear 
tbat  this  gentleman's  presence  in  the  madhouse  stood  in  some  connexion 
inth  his  political  opinions,  which  he  had,  perhaps,  had  the  imprudence  to 
proclaim  somewhat  too  freely.* 

I  was  allowed  to  see  the  lists  of  the  patients  treated  during  several  pre- 
eeding  years,  from  which  I  deduced  two  or  three  statistical  inferences  that 
iDiy  not  be  without  value  when  compared  with  the  results  obtained  at  other 
establishments  of  a  similar  character.  Among  517  patients,  I  found  there 
bad  been  206  women  and  311  men;  so  that  the  men  were  in  the  propor* 
tbn  to  the  women  of  more  than  three  to  two.  Wedlock  seemed  m  some 
measure  to  be  a  preservative  against  madness,  for  of  the  517  patients,  293 
bad  been  unmarried,  and  224  had  been  in  the  holy  estate ;  the  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  single  to  the  wedded  patients  had  been  as  4  to  3.  The 
middle  stage  of  life  would  appear  to  be  most  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity, 

*^^*™^^^^— I  I  ^— ^^.lia  ■■   I   ■   >l      ■■■!  <    MilMMI—    I     ■  ...i^—i 1  ■^  ■■  ■       ■■     ■■  ■   ■  ■    — I        I    ■■■    ■»   ..I   -.  —P    —  ■■■■■■■  ■    I      ■— w^^ 

*  This  expression  might  lead  Mr.  Kohl's  readers  to  suppose  the  orientalist  Sieher, 
to  baye  been  a  political  victim  of  the  Austrian  govemmeDt,  whereas,  in  point  of 
&ct,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  in  1830,  he  manifested  such  evident  symptoms  of 
insaoitjjas  left  his  friends  little  hope  of  being  able  to  preserve  him  to  society  much 
longer.  Francis  William  Sieber  was  bom  at  Prague,  in  1785.  At  his  own  expense 
he  travelled,  in  1817,  by  the  way  of  Vienna  and  Trieste,  to  the  Archipelago,  where 
lie  made  the  island  of  Candia  the  immediate  object  of  his  researches,  and  collected 
Bttteriais  for  a  work  which  he  published  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  Eeise  nach  der 
hud  Kreta,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  valuable  engravings  executed 
fiomhia  own  drawings.  In  1818  he  visited  Egypt,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Thebes, 
and  afterwards  traveled  through  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  during  this  journey  his 
eoQections  were  so  extensive  and  valuable,  that,  when  on  his  return  they  were  exhi- 
luted  in  Vienna^  the  public  refused  for  a  long  time  to  beheve  that  one  man  could 
liaye  collected  so  much  in,  so  short  a  time.  His  collection  of  Egyptian  antiqiuties 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich.  In  1822,  Sieber 
ssiled  from  Marseilles  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  during  which  he  visited  the  Isle 
«CFta]ice,the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Horn,  and 
niived  in  London  in  July,  1624.  His  collections  in  the  department  of  natural 
Idstoiy,  during  this  voyage,  were  astonishingly  extensive,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
pttbUe  in  Dresden  in  1824.  Here  already  symptoms  of  insanity  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  He  was  haunted  by  a  belief  that  an  eminent  Austrian  statesman  aimed 
St  his  life,  and  this  notion  continued  to  engross  him  more  and  more.  He  imagined 
be  had  discovered  an  arcanum  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  offered  to  sell  his 
secret  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Neither  the  Austrian, 
however,  nor  any  other  government  manifested  a  willingness  to  pay  Sieber's  price, 
trhich  induced  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  in  1830  he  published  a  Prospectus  cfun 
^oneau  systeme  de  la  nature,  a  work  which  betrays  in  every  page  sufScient  proof  of 
the  melancholy  condition  into  which  its  author  had  sunk,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  re- 
ouirkable  signature  affixed  to  the  book  :  **  Francois  GuiUaume  Sieber,  le  plus  grand 
lit  du  monde,  la  bete  de  P  Apocab/pseJ*  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  On  the  Radicaa  Cure  of  Hydrophobia,  Munich,  1820;  On  the  Mum- 
anes  of  Egypt,  their  Origin,  Object,  &c.,  Vienna,  1820;  A  Journey  from  Cairo  to 
Jenialem  and  back,  Prague,  1823.>~rr. 
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for  of  the  517  inmates  there  were  156  in  whom  mental  alienation  had  ma-* 
nifested  itself  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40. 

Of  the  311  men,  148  had  been  servants  and  day  labourers.     Of  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  gardeners  there  were  only  4.     Among  the  206- 
women  there  had  been  1 1  sempstresses.     Among  the  men,  I  also  observed, 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  had  been  8  schoolmasters,  or  2|-  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

The  blind-school  is,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant,  affording  ac-^ 
commodation  to  only  sixteen  children,  and  remarkable  only  on  account  of 
the  religious  ladies  (the  Grey  Sisters)  under  whose  superintendence  the 
house  is  placed.  For  this  purpose  four  young  ladies  were  sent  from, 
Prague  to  Nancy,  to  pass  their  noviciate  in  the  house  of  the  Soeurs  Crises, 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  charitable  office  of  tending  the  sick.  These 
four  ladies  on  their  return,  with  a  French  abbess  at  their  head,  founded 
the  institution,  to  which  has  already  been  added,  an  asylum  for  the  sick 
blind,  in  which  I  found  twenty-eight  patients.  It  is  generally  said  that 
the  sick  are  much  better  tended  by  these  ladies,  who  devote  themselvea 
to  the  cause  from  a  motive  of  religious  zeal,  than  by  hired  nurses  who  can* 
seldom  be  influenced  except  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places.  We  visited 
the  French  abbess,  and  found  in  her  a  stirring,  bustlmg  lady.  She  was 
writing  at  her  table  when  we  entered,  and  left  her  papers  and  account 
books  to  receive  us.  She  told  us  we  must  look  upon  the  institution  as 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  that  it  would  gradually  grow  and  become  more 
extensive.  I  asked  her  whether  she  felt  herself  comfortable  in  a  foreign, 
country.  At  first,  she  answered,  she  had  pined  after  home,  and  ona 
day,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  brooding  over  the  many 
inconveniences  of  a  foreign  residence,  somebody  knocked  at  her  door. 
An  elderly  gentleman  came  in,  who  introduced  himself  as  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  began  to  inquire  after  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of 
the  institution.  "  Ma  ch^re  m^re,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  stranger  here, 
and  must  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  widi.  Your  undertaking  is 
still  a  young  one,  but  it  deserves  universal  sympathy.  Allow  me  to  hand 
you  tnis  parcel  as  a  trifling  contribution  to  the  comforts  of  those  under 
yoiu:  charge."  Before  she  could  thank  him,  the  stranger  was  gone,  and 
had  left  a  package  containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  her  hands. 
About  three  years  afterwards  she  received  a  letter  from  a  Prince  L.,  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  establish  a  branch  institution  for  the  poor  blind  at 
Melnik.  After  some  preliminary  correspondence,  she  proceeded  to  Mel- 
nik,  to  superintend  the  formation  of  the  new  asylum,  when  in  Prince  L. 
she  discovered  the  benevolent  stranger,  who  had  contributed  so  much  by 
his  benevolence,  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  of  the  early  part  of  her  resl** 
dence  in  Prague. 

She  told  me  she  often  received  visits  from  Protestants,  like  myself,  out 
of  Northern  Germany,  on  which  occasions  she  always  enjoyed,  in  secret, 
the  timid  embarrassment,  with  which  they  entered  a  conventual  house, 
their  minds  evidently  full  of  prejudice  and  wicked  thoughts.  She  never 
allowed  herself,  she  said,  to  be  at  all  put  out  of  her  way  by  this,  but  spoke 
with  them  unreservedly,  and  seldom  failed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing that  her  guests  were  gradually  inspired  with  confidence,  and  departed 
with  better  thoughts  than  those  with  which  they  came.  And  I  must  own, 
it  went  so,  in  some  measure,  with  me.  Some  of  the  Protestant  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes,  when  two  of  the  sisters  entered  the  room  and  presented 
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tliemselyes  to  me,  not  as  pale,  withered,  hollow-eyed  nuns,  but '  actire,' 
Iiealthj,  busy  housekeepers.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  was  full  of  life 
and  bustle,  as  she  stirred  about  in  the  kitchen  among  the  helpless  inmates 
•£  the  house.  She  could  hardly  be  saad  to  have  retired  from  the  world, 
she  said,  for  she  rose  early,  and  was  hard  at  work  all  day  long*. 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  Mercy — the  grey,  the  brown^' 
the  black,  the  gpreen,  the  blue,  and  the  red — ^fill  so  important  a  blank  in* 
the  system  of  public  charity  in  Catholic  coimtries,  that  every  one  must 
insh  for  their  continuance  until  a  better  organisation  is  substituted.  In 
atriking  contrast,  however,  with  these,  is  an  order  that  has  not  known  so 
well  how  to  combine  the  labara  with  the  oray  and  was  therefore  abolished 
W  Joseph  II.  as  useless,  but  has  been  restored  since  his  death  :  I  allude  to 
the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns,  who  claim  for  their  sisterhood  the  distinction 
of  being  more  ancient  than  any  other  in  Christendom,  Mary,  Anne, 
Magdalen,  and  all  the  other  holy  women  of  the  New  Testament  having* 
belonged  to  it.  The  Carmelite  monks  assert  that  their  order  was  originally 
£>imded  by  the  Prophet  Elias  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Palestine,  and  that  all 
the  prophets  and  holy  men,  from  Elias  to  Christ,  had  belonged  to  the  order. 
In  the  proud  feeling  of  a  piety  ennobled  by  such  unsurpassed  antiquity, 
and  by  their  connexion  with  so  many  saints  and  prophets,  the  Carmelites 
seclude  themselves  with  greater  strictness  than  any  other  order  from  the 
piofiEuie  world  ;  subject  themselves  to  severer  rules,  and  hold  themselves  to 
be  entirely  dispensed  from  the  duty  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Joseph  II.  closed  the  convents  belonging 
to  this  order  in  Prague  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  the 
Carmelite  nans  back  into  the  world.  The  nuns,  however,  even  after 
leaving  their  convents,  continued,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  observe  the  roles 
of  their  order,  lodged  generally  two  or  three  together,  held  little  or  no 
int^tsoiirse  virith  the  world,  and  lived  on  alms  and  on  the  work  of  their 
hands.  When  the  Emperer  Leopold  heard  this,  he  was  moved  by  the  tale, 
and  made  over  to  them  the  Bamabite  convent  on  the  Hradshin,  where 
the  Carmelite  nuns  have  immured  themselves,  and  shut  out  the  rest  of  the 
world  according  to  their  ancient  fashion. 

These  Carmelite  nuns  never  allow  any  but  the  meagrest  food  to  pass  their 
%6 ;  they  pray  night  and  day,  and  sleep  but  little.  They  never  sleep  on 
any  other,  bed  but  naked  boards,  and  their  only  pillow  is  a  stone.  They 
wear  a  hair-cloth  garment  next  the  skin,  and  sometimes  an  iron  chain,, 
by  way  of  girdle,  with  sharp  prongs  that  run  into  their  flesh.  Into  the 
interior  of  their  convent  no  living  creature  of  the  male  sex  is  allowed  to 
penetrate,  and  yet  there  are  among  them  many  delicate  and  young  girls. 
Such  was  the  accoimt  I  generally  heard  of  them  at  Prague,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  marvellous  and  mysterious  particulars.  My  curiosity  was, 
therefore,  excited,  and  I  determined  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  I  could,  into  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  community,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  some 
authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Strahoff  who  lent  me  his  aid  and  advice.  He  described  to  me  a  door  of 
the  nimnery  where  I  might  knock,  and  to  the  woman  who  came  to  inquire 
what  I  wanted,  he  bade  me  say,  I  was  a  stranger  who  wished  to  see  the  holy 
Mary  Electa.  This  holy  Maiy  Electa,  it  seems,  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
Carmelites,  who  are  very  proud  of  having*  her  among  them,  and  seldom, 
'rfose  a  stranger  the  favour  of  paying  ms  devotions  to  her.  "But,  re- 
read father,**  I  replied,  «I  am  a  Protestant,  so  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
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called  on  to  Idas  the  hands  or  feet  of  the  saint,  or  to  affect  to  pray  at  her 
flhrme."  ''  Yon  will  be  asked  no  questions  about  your  religion ;  but  as  I 
tell  joUf  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  you  can  obtain  admittance." 

I  went  accordingly,  found  the  door  to  whidi  I  had  been  directed,  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened,  and  in  a  small  vestibule  I  saw  an  elderly 
woman,  who  belonged  to  the  domestic  attendants  of  the  conyent,  and  who 
asked  me  wha.t  it  was  I  wanted.  I  replied,  as  I  had  been  taught,  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  wished  to  see  the  Holy  Mother,  Maria  Electa. 

In  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  door,  was  a  email  opening,  and  in  this 
opening  was  a  kind  of  perpendicular  yalve,  that  turned  round,  and  through 
which  small  matters  might  be  passed  in  and  out  of  the  conyent.  Here  me 
attendant  knocked,  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  low  yoice  was  heard  to  in- 
quire what  was  wanted.  ^^  It  is  a  stranger,  venerable  sister,  who  wishes  to 
see  our  Holy  Mother,  Maria  Electa,  and  requests  the  keys  of  the  chapeL" 
**  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys  fell 
into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  perpendicular  valve,  the  old  woman 
who  acted  as  my  guide,  took  the  keys,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  chapeL  I 
saw  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  chapel  on  entering,  except  an  iron 
railing  near  the  altar,  behind  which  railing  some  black  object  appeared  to 
be  moving  about.  ''  What  is  that  ?"  I  asked.  "  Behind  that  railing," 
answered  my  guide,  '^  sits  our  Mother,  Maria  Electa,  and  one  of  our  venerable 
sbters  is  now  opening  the  shrine,  that  you  nmy  see  it  the  better.  Wait 
here  a  moment,  and — "  But  I  did  not  wait.  On  the  contrary,  I  hastened 
up  to  the  railing,  which  consisted  of  thick  iron  bars,  and  in  the  gloom 
behind  them,  I  saw  a  nun  closely  veiled,  who  was  kneeling  before  an  old, 
brown,  dried  up  mummy,  kissing  its  hands  and  feet,  and  repeating  cme 
prayer  afker  another.  The  mummy  was  the  Maria  Electa  whom  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  in  search  of.  Sne  sat  upon  a  richly  ornamented  throne, 
and  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  lace  and  tinsel.  She  was  surrounded 
by  a  glass  case,  which  the  nun  had  opened,  that  I  might  see  the  better. 
The  holy  sister  had  been  somewhat  long  over  her  work,  or  I  had  been  some- 
what quick,  but  at  all  events  I  found,,  in  spite  of  the  severe  rules  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  that  it  was  very  possible  for  a  young  man  to  find  himself 
t^te-^-t^te  with  a  nun,  and  to  converse  with  her  with  even  less  reserve  than 
is  often  imposed  by  the  etiquette  of  the  great  world. 

^^  Excuse  me,  venerable  sister,"  said  I,  addressing  her ;  ^^  Is  that  the 
Maria  Electa?" 

^^  Praise  be  to  Jesus  Christ!"  she  replied,  after  a  few  moments,  and  af)ier 
she  had  completed  her  prescribed  number  of  kisses  and  prayers  ;  ^^  Yes^ 
this  is  our  dear,  holy,  revered  Mother,  Maria  Electa  I" 

The  nun  was  now  standing  upright  before  me,  and  though  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  thick  woollen  garment,  and  her  face  was  covered  with  a  close 
black  woollen  veil,  yet  her  form  appeared  to  me  handsome  and  graoefiiL 
Her  voice  was  remarkably  soft ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  breathe  and  lisp, 
rather  than  to  speak.  This  was  at  first  pleasing,  till  I  afterwards  observed 
that  all  the  CarmeKtes  have  the  same  soft,  lisping,  melting  voice,  with  a 
kind  of  sentimental  whine  while  speaking,  the  effect  of  a  habit  acquired 
from  their  constant  praying. 

In  this  softly  breathing  voice  the  nun  told  me  the  whole  history  of 
Maria  Electa.  '^  She  was  the^  principal  of  our  order  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  her  pious  and  holy  life  will  never  allow  us  to  forget  her.  Heaven 
has  miraculously  preserved  for  us  her  cherished  frames  wHchoontmues  un- 
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CQEToptocL  She  is  just  as  she  was  when  living.  Her  hands,  arms,  and 
fingers  are  still  quite  pliant  Our  holy  fiather  the  Pope  will  therefore  pro* 
hftUy  canonize  her,  which  has  not  yet  heen  done/' 

**  You  wish  that  he  should  do  so,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  Oh  certainly,  we  wish  it  very  much ;  and  indeed  the  husiness  has  al- 
ready heen  taken  in  hand.  Should  we  succeed,  it  would  he  to  the  honour 
and  to  the  profit  of  our  conyent.  We  have  printed  the  history  of  Maria> 
and  I  will  giye  you  a  copy  of  the  hook." 

1^^  that  she  handed  me  a  little  hook,  which  I  squeezed  with  some 
difficulty  hetween  the  hars,  and  ohseryed  at  the  same  time  that  her  hand 
was  exquisitely  white  and  delicate.  My  imagination  immediately  pictured 
to  me  a  countenance  equally  pleasing,  and  in  harmony  with  the  sofbiess 
and  melody  of  her  yoice.  I  hegan  to  relate  of  the  other  saints  and  churches 
ihiit  I  had  seen,  and  of  my  own  eiratic  manner  of  life.  She  listened  to  me 
vrith  eTident  interest,  and  I  indulg^ed  her  the  more  willingly,  that  I  might 
knre  a  right,  in  my  turn,  to  question  her  a  little  ahout  her  customary  way 
cf  hying. 

^  Oh,  our  life,'*  said  she,  "  is  glorious,  for  it  is  deyoted  to  praying  to 
God.  I  haye  been  here  now  for  five  years.  I  was  bom  in  Styria,  and 
when  I  declared  my  determination  to  enter  a  conyent,  my  parents  wished 
me  to  choose  one  of  the  less  seyere  orders.  But  I  preferred  the  Carmelites 
to  erery  other,  for  only  those  who  renounce  the  world  altogether,  can  be- 
long altogether  to  Heayen.  I  readily  submitted  to  the  strict  noyiciate  of 
three  years,  to  which  all  must  submit  who  wish  to  be  receiyed  as  sisters  of 
oar  order.  During  this  time  we  must  pass  through  seyeral  ordeals,  one 
of  which  is  to  abstain  for  a  whole  year  from  all  speech,  saye  to  God  and 
has  saints.  Eyen  our  sisters,  during  this  year,  speak  to  us  only  by  signs, 
and  that  as  seldom  as  possible.  Those  who,  during  these  three  years,  haye 
not  constantly  manifested  a  joyful  deyotion  to  Uieir  seyere  task,  are  not 
leeeiyed  into  the  order.  Those  who,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  feel 
their  resolution  fail  them,  may  retire,  for  we  wish  to  haye  none  for  our 
asters  but  such  as  freely  and  zealously  long  to  renounce  the  world,  that 
they  may  deyote  themselyes  to  prayer,  and  to  a  communion  with  the  saints. 
Nor  is  any  allowed  to  take  the'yows  before  her  24th  year,  for  when  the 
TOWS  haye  once  been  taken,  all  return  to  the  world  is  impossible.*^ 

From  these  premises,  I  calculated  the  age  of  my  informant  to  be  under 
flurty.  A  pretty  age !  thought  I,  and  a  marvellously  long  way  off  from 
that  total  benumbing  of  the  flesh,  which  I  observed  in  the  iJtnsfi.  personage 
to  our  interview,  the  Mother  Electa,  who  sat  enthroned  in  her  glass  case. 
I  inquired  whether  there  were  any  novices  at  present  in  the  house. 

''  Yes,  four ;  and  there  are  sixteen  sisters  of  us." 

&teen  marvellous,  romantic,  and  very  melancholy  perversions  of  mind, 
thought  I ;  a  state  of  things,  of  whose  existence,  at  this  time  of  day,  many 
cf  our  cold  Northerns  will  find  it  hard  to  form  a  very  dear  conception. 

'*  As  sisters  too,"  she  resumed,  *^  we  lead  a  life  of  constant  self-demal, 
mdi  as  to  you,  no  doubt,  .will  seem  very  hard.  Seven  hours  a  day  we  in- 
variably spend  in  prayer,  besides  which,  on  certain  holidays,  we  have 
prayers  and  masses  to  chaunt  at  midnight.  During  the  day  we  seldom 
■peak  to  one  another,  and  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  we  have  one 
hour  of  recreation.  During  these  two  hours  we  visit  each  other,  and  con- 
Terse  together.    'We  make  and  mend  our  own  clothes,  and  attend  to  other 
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work  in  the  oonyent,  endeavouring  to  do  as  much  of  it  as  possible  with  our 
own  hands." 

<'  Is  it  true,"  I  asked,  ^*  that  jou  wear  nothing  but  this  coarse  garment 
of  wool  or  hair?" 

*<  This  is  the  only  garment  we  wear,  and  our  food  is  equally  simple. 
Meat  we  never  touch,  but  only  vegetables,  and  fish,  dressed  either  with  oU 
or  butter,  and  water  is  our  only  drink ;  hui  we  are  cheerful  and  contented, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  covet  any  thing  beyond  that.  We  sleep  on 
straw,  and  a  sack  of  straw  serves  us  for  a  pillow.  Some  of  us,  however, 
impose,  at  times,  additional  hardships  on  themselves.  The^  will  sleep,  for 
instance,  on  the  naked  boards,  or  will  save  a  portion  of  then*  scanty  meals, 
and  send  it  out  to  the  poor  in  the  world,  or  they  will  pass  whole  nights  in 
prayer.  In  these  exercises  we  often  emulate  each  other,  and  think  we 
cannot  carry  them  too  far ;  for,  indeed,  how  can  we  ever  hope  sufficiently  to 
chastise  and  mortify  our  sinful  flesh  ?" 

Crood  God !  thought  I ;  and  these  sacrifices,  these  ordeals,  are  imposed 
in  a  house  surrounded  by  sumptuous  palaces,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
populous  luxurious  city.  Almost  unconsciously  I  exclaimed — "  But  why 
do  you  not  rather  choose  to  live  in  some  remote  solitude,  in  some  gloomy 
forest,  or  on  some  bleak  heath?" 

"  It  would  indeed  be  better,"  resumed  my  nun,  with  her  accustomed 
sweetness  of  voice,  "  and  we  would  much  prefer  it,  but  we  cannot  remove 
the  convent  that  has  been  assigned  to  us,  and  are  not  rich  enough  to  build 
one  in  a  more  suitable  place.  Besides,  we  may  live  here  as  elsewhere,  free 
&om  all  commerce  with  the  world,  happy  and  cheerful,  in  perfect  concord^ 
and  devoted  to  God,  and  to  friendship  for  each  other."  At  this  moment 
there  arose  before  my  mind's  eye,  one  of  those  crooked  little  black  things 
that  ask  questions,  and  I  began  to  think,  that  before  my  informant  per* 
suaded  me  of  the  cheerfulness  and  perfect  concord  of  her  little  community, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  admit  me  a  little  more  behind  the  curtain. 
**  And  you  were  right  in  your  doubts,"  said  a  friend  to  me  afterwards ; 
"  the  concord,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  such  as  might  be  expected  to  pre-* 
vail  among  beings  devoted  to  such  constant  exercises  of  piety.  Intrigues 
and  cabals  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  this  little  state  within  the  state, 
particularly  on  the  occasion  of  electing  their  principal,  who  is  chosen  anew 
every  thira  year." 

My  gentle  Carmelite,  however,  unconscious  of  my  doubts,  continued  in 
the  same  strain.  "  Oh,  you  cannot  imagine  how  happily,  how  blissAiUy, 
we  live  here,  without  a  wish  or  a  want  to  gratify.  It  is  only  rules  so  severe 
as  ours  that  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  heaven  already  upon  earth."  Thus 
saying,  she  closed  the  glass  case  of  Maria  Electa,  after  she  had  once  more 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  withered  mummy,  and  praying  Grod  to  have  me  in 
his  keeping,  she  withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  convent.  Through  the 
open  door  I  discerned  a  long  passage,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a  small  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  trees,  the  only  place  whence  these  poor  creatures  are 
ever  able  to  gaze  upon  God's  heaven.  God  be  with  thee,  poor  girl,  thought 
I,  as  the  end  of  her  garment  vanished  round  the  corner,  how  grievous 
makest  thou  life  to  thyself !  and  yet  has  not  the  Lord  himself  said — '^  My 
yoke  is  soft  and  my  burden  is  light  ?"  and  then  I  thought  of  the  many 
faithful,  pious  mothers  that  I  had  known  without  the  convent  walls,  living 
a  Hfe  of  godliness,  and  of  daily  usefulness  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
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The  great  charm  wbich  conyents,  paiticukrly  nmineries,  have  for  as, 
fies  in  the  nature  of  the  vows  taken  by  those  who  retire  there,  and  partly 
in  the  unusnahiess  of  character  and  fortune  which  we  presume  in  the  in* 
mates.  Another  cause  of  the  great  interest  we  take  in  these  institutions^ 
is  the  mystery  which  surrounds  them.  This  chann,  so  irresistible  to  a 
sober  Protestant,  attracted  me  once  more  to  the  Carmelites,  but  this  time 
in  company  with  a  lady  of  rank  of  Prague,  who  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
principal  or  Oberin  Aloysia.  We  were  received  in  the  parlour,  which  is 
separated  into  two  divisions  by  a  double  grating,  such  as  is  placed  in  all 
Carmelite  convents  before  every  window  or  opening  through  which  the 
pnx&ne  world  might  look  into  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  sisters.  Behind 
this  grating  hung  a  dark  curtain  which  was  rolled  up,  and  presented  to  us 
the  principal,  and  another  nun,  who  had  preceded  her  in  office.  Both  were 
dosely  veiled,  and  my  imagination  was  leflb  at  liberty  to  embellish  them 
with  endless  charms,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  obtain 
any  more  satisfistctozy  evidence.  My  companion  offered  indeed  to  ask  the 
principal  to  unveil,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  request  would  be 
complied  with ;  but  I  prayed  her,  on  no  account  to  do  so,  for  I  feared,  I 
scarce  know  why,  the  dissipation  of  those  agreeable  illusions  in  which  I 
had  been  indulging. 

My  two  visits  convinced  me,  at  all  events,  that  the  Carmelites  did  not 
live  in  such  complete  seclusion  from  the  world  as  I  had  been  told.  The 
principal  keeps  up  friendly  relations  with  many  ladies  in  Prague,  receives 
risits  from  them,  and  accepts  trifling  presents.  Nor  do  I  believe,  in  spite 
of  the  assurances  of  my  m^t  informant,  that  they  would  at  all  like  to  re* 
move  into  a  wilderness.  They  do  not  see  the  world,  indeed,  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  the  world  is  about  them,  and  though  they  imagine  they 
have  renounced  every  feeling  of  vanity,  still  it  is  necessary  to  them  to  know 
tiiemselves  admired  for  their  self-denial.  They  place  their  solitude  among 
the  princely  palaces  of  the  Hradshin,  as  Diogenes  placed  his  tub  opposite 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Athenians.  The  palaces  that  he  despised  were  as 
necessary  to  his  self-importance  as  to  the  pomp  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades. 
Had  the  Athenians  all  taken  to  living  in  tubs,  Diogenes  would  have  soon 
fomid  his  way  back  into  a  decent  house  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  I  am  con« 
vinoed,  the  Carmelites  would  not  be  long  in  knocking  away  their  gratings, 
if  they  were  to  hear  one  fine  morning  that  all  the  fine  ladies  in  Prague  had 
immured  themselves. 

In  Vienna  the  Carmelite  nuns  have  not  been  able  to  re-establish  them- 
selves since  the  days  of  Joseph,  any  more  than  the  Jesuits.  The  latter, 
however,  are  tolerated  in  several  of  the  provincial  cities  of  Austria.  Pra^e 
has,  indeed,  hr  more  convents  and  religious  orders  than  Vienna,  or  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Emperor's  dominions.  It  would  be  much  more  easy 
to  enumerate  the  orders  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bohemian  capital^ 
than  to  count  all  the  varieties  of  religious  habits  and  uniforms  that  one 
encounters  in  every  street. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  perhaps  to  observe  all  these  monks  in 
their  cells,  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  visit  to  the  most  important  of 
them,  the  white  Premonstrants  of  the  monastery  of  Strah'of,  which  contains 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Bohemia,  lliis  convent,  whose 
leal  name  is  Strasha,  which  the  Germans  have  corrupted  into  Strahof,  was 
^omided  in  1140,  or  only  twenty  years  after  an  angel  had  shown  to  St. 
Noibert,  near  Coucy  in  France,  the  field  on  which  he  was  to  build  the  fijrst 
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oonyent  of  the  order.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes,  the 
order  possessed  two  thousand  monasteries.  At  present  the  number  does 
not  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which  that  of  Strahof  is  probably  by  far  the 
the  most  wealthy. 

like  all  the  PrcichtJddster  or  convents  on  a  large  scale  in  Austria^ 
Strahof  is  only  partially  finished.  The  churdi  is  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  ofiPers  a  painful  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the  interior  of  the 
library.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  Hbrary  must  be  inestimable,  if  all 
the  pious  texts  and  moral  precepts  with  which  its  walls  and  columns  are 
so  liberally  inscribed,  haye  not  only  served  as  architectonic  decorations,  bat 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  duly  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
monks. 

The  library  contains  fifty  thousand  volumes,  arranged  with  exemplaiy 
(»der  and  elegance,  which  would  be  the  more  gratifying  if  there  were  n<^ 
80  few  bees  to  collect  the  honey  from  so  fair  a  garden.  The  thirty  monks 
of  the  convent  can  enjoy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rich  sweets  consigned 
to  their  keeping,  and  the  channels  through  which  their  fertiliring  influence 
might  be  made  to  flow  over  a  wider  space,  require  the  bold  hand  of  another 
Joseph  to  open  them.  Zisca,  who  preached  in  the  name  of  Huss,  and 
baptised  with  fire  where  Huss  had  come  armed  only  with  water, — Ziska 
whose  name  next  to  that  of  Joseph  II.,  is  oftenest  heard  in  Bohemian 
monasteries,  instead  of  setting  the  garnered  sweets  free  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  would  have  stopped  them  up  altogether,  for  he  destroyed  the 
monastery  of  Strahof  as  he  had  destroyed  many  others  before.  At  present 
however,  his  wild  one-eyed  countenance  hangs  in  the  picture  gallery  at 
Strahof,  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  historical  portraits  ;  indeed  I  have 
found  the  picture  of  this  puller  down  of  castles  and  convents,  occupying  a 
prominent  and  honorable  place  in  the  collections  of  the  many  Bohemian  con- 
vents and  castles  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit;  and  those  who,  if  he 
were  still  living,  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  him  to  the  gallows, 
now  that  he  is  not  likely  to  do  them  any  more  mischief,  appear  to  be  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  privilege  of  counting  such  a  dare-devil  among  thdr 
compatnots. 

THE  JEWS'  QUARTER. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Prague,  boasts  of  being  the  most  numerous 
and  most  ancient  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  indeed  of  all  Germany. 
It  consists  of  10,000  individuals,  so  that  it  comprises  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  city.  In  the  Galician  dities  only  are  the  Jews 
sometimes  found  in  a  neater  proportion.  In  Vienna,  on  the  contrary,  they 
amount  only  to  one-m^h  of  the  number  resident  in  Prague,  and  if  the 
greater  population  of  Vienna  is  taken  into  account,  the  Jews  of  the  Bohe- 
mian stand  in  numerical  proportion  to  those  of  the  Austrian  capital,  as 
twenty  to  one.  All  Bohemia  is  said  to  contain  about  70,000  Jews  ;  one*? 
seventh  of  the  whole,  therefore,  have  their  domiciles  in  Prague.  Ail  Bohemia 
contains  four  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  consequently,  every  sixtieth  man  in 
Bohemia  is  a  Jew,  and  in  the  capital  every  tenth.  There  are  Austrian 
provinces  in  which  no  Jews  are  to  be  met  with.  These  are  Austria  above 
the  Enis,  St3rria^  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  In  the  last-named  province, 
within  a  few  years,  ten  Jews  have  established  themselves.  In  Styria  one 
solitary  Israelite  is  said  to  hold  his  reridence. 
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la  the  whole  of  ihe  Anstrian  states  there  are  at  present  652,000  Jews ; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  265,000,  being  included  within  Austrian 
Poland,  and  nearly  as  many,  260,000,  in  Hungary.  About  one-sixth,  or 
110,000,  inhabit  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  remainder  are  distributed 
in  small  portions,  oyer  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire.  Thus,  in 
TraosylTania  there  are  3,500 ;  in  Tyrol,  1,900  ;  in  Dalmatia»  500;  in 
Lombardy,  2,000  ;  in  Venetian  Lombardy,  4,000 ;  in  the  Military  Fron- 
tier, 400,  &c.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  in  ancient  times,  the  Slayonians 
and  Magyars  must  have  been  most  tolerant  to  the  Israelites,  while  the 
Gemians  and  Italians  must  always  have  been  less  willing  to  admit  them  aa 
residents.  The  purely  German  provinces  of  Austria  contain  only  5,000 
Jews,  the  purely  Italian  only  7,000 ;  whereas  in  those  provinces  in  which 
ihe  Slavonian  and  Magyar  elements  of  population  preponderate,  the  Jews 
nomher  no  less  than  620,000.  Moreover,  in  the  CSerman  and  Italian  pro- 
vmoes,  the  Jews  are  yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  although  the  population 
generally  is  increasing ;  in  Hunfl;ary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are 
increasing  at  a  hr  more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  class  of  the  population. 

The  ower  question,  that  which  refers  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
ocHnmunity  at  Prague,  will  be  less  easy  to  solve  ;  indeed,  so  wide  a  range 
18  there  between  different  authorities,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  a  thousand  years  between  the  date  asngned  by  one  party,  and  that 
oontended  for  by  those  of  an  opposite  opinion.  The  Jews  maintain  ihat 
their  settlement  at  Prague  dates  bade  at  least  to  ihe  year  632  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  date  being  inscribed  upon  the  most  ancient  tombstone 
of  thfflr  cemetery,  while  several  tombstones  are  still  to  be  found  inscribed 
with  various  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  Bohemians,  however, 
le&se  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  and  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
stone  altogether.  The  Jews,  they  say,  hare  occupied  their  present  quarter 
only  for  a  few  centuries,  having  been  removed  to  it,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  by  the  express  command  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  who 
assigned  to  them  the  locality  now  known  under  the  name  of  Judenatadiy  or 
Jews'  Town.  One  Bohemian  antiquary  told  me  that  the  inscriprion  in 
question  referred  probably  to  the  year  1632,  and  not  to  632,  it  b^ng  still 
Waal  in  many  parts  of  Austria  to  abridge  dates  by  leaving  out  the  first 
%nre,  and  to  say  for  instance,  841,  in  sp^Jdng  of  the  year  1841. 

K  the  Jews  are  correct  in  thdr  chronology,  their  community  must  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Slavonian  king,  Samo^  who 
muted  Bohemia  ahd  Moravia  into  a  powerful  Slavonian  empire  ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  thing  very  marvellous  in  supposing  that  this  mighty  sovereign, 
under  whom  commerce  is  known  to  have  been  actively  carried  on,  should 
ahready  have  had  Jews  among  his  subjects.  It  is  not,  however,  known  in 
what  part  of  his  dominions  Kmg  Samoheld  his  residence,  and  it  is  only  his 
successors  Krok  and  Libussa  to  whom  credit  is  given  for  having  founded 
^gue.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Ptolomseus,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  Marobudum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  mighty  Marbod  and  his  Mar- 
komans,  stood  on  the  same  spot  on  which  Prague  was  afterwards  built,  in 
which  case  it  is  very  likely  that  Samo  ruled  over  the  whole  land  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Moldau.  There  would  be  nothing  absurd  therefore  in  sup- 
posmg  that  the  Jews  may  have  dwelt  for  1200  years  where  Prague  now 
stands,  even  though  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  receive  their  tombstones 
tt  authentic  evidence  of  the  frtct  Nay,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  Marbod 
himself,  the  cotemporary  of  Augustus,  as  be  adopted  so  many  things  from 
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the  Romans,  may,  among  other  importations  from  Italy,  have  received  a 
consignment  of  Jews  for  the  supply  of  his  city  of  Marohudmn.  A  Hebrew 
colony  may  even  have  existed  here  at  a  still  earlier  period,  when,  pre- 
Tiousiy  to  the  Christian  era,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the  comitry  by  the 
Markomans,  the  Celtic  sovereigns  held  their  court  in  their  antique  capital 
£ubienum,  which  must  also  have  been  situated  very  near  to  where  Prague 
now  stands,  and  probably  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Bu- 
benetz.  In  this  way  the  Jews  may  have  dwelt  in  the  country  even  before 
it  was  ruled  either  by  Germans  or  Slavonians. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  speculations,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  said  Jewish  cemetery  has  all  the  outward  appear-^ 
ance  of  great  antiquity,  and  belongs,  as  well  as  several  of  the  synagogued^ 
to  the  most  interesting  objects  that  a  traveller  can  expect  to  look  upon. 

The  cemetery  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Judenstadiy  where  it  is  en« 
circled  by  buildings  and  narrow  lanes.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  windings 
now  broad  and  then  narrow,  amid  the  houses  that  overtop  its  lofby  wall. 
This  very  irregularity  of  form  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  high  an« 
tiquity  of  the  place,  to  which,  through  succeeding  centuries,  a  fragment 
seems  now  to  have  been  added  here,  and  now  there.  In  the  centrsJ  part 
of  the  enclosed  space,  the  tombstones  are  crowded  together  in  a  manner  I 
never  saw  equalled  anywhere  else.  Close  to  the  wall,  on  the  inside,  is  a 
footpath,  and  a  man  must  walk  tolerably  fast  to  be  able  to  make  the  round 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  we  do,  inter  fresh  corpses  in 
graves  whose  former  tenants  have  mouldered  into  dust,  but  always  place 
their  dead  either  over  or  by  the  side  of  each  other.  This  practice  occasions 
the  astonishing  accumulation  of  tombstones,  of  which  I  am  sure  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand  in  this  cemetery.  They  have  all  a  family  re* 
semblance,  being  four-cornered  tablets  with  neatly- executed  inscriptions* 
They  stand  literally  as  closely  together  as  ears  in  a  cornfield.  AU  are 
carefully  preserved,  though  some  have  sunk  more  or  less  into  the  ground^ 
80  much  so,  that  here  and  there  you  see  a  stone,  of  which  only  a  small  por-» 
tion  is  still  visible.  The  whole  is  overgrown  with  elder  bushes,  that  stretch 
their  knotty  and  confused  branches  from  stone  to  stone.  These  elders  are 
ihe  only  trees  that  grow  there,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  nearly  as  old 
as  the  stones  which  they  overshadow.  The  presence  of  the  elder  tree  in 
bmying-g^unds  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this  place,  but  prevails  very 
generaliy  throughout  Bohemia. 

Here  and  there  a  small  path  winds  among  the  thicket  of  tombstones 
and  elder  trees,  and  on  following  it  you  come  to  small  elevated  spaces  of 
ground,  that  have  been  left  unoccupied,  and  are  now  overgrown  with 
grass.  If  I  were  a  painter,  and  wished  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, I  must  confess,  I  should  choose  one  of  these  little  grass-grown  knolls 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Prague  for  the  scene,  in  preference  to  any  other. 
I  can  imagine  no  more  picturesque  spot  from  which  to  contemplate  so  vast 
■a  spectacle,  and  I  wonder,  when  we  have  so  many  pictures  of  the  cele« 
brated  burying-ground  at  Constantinople,  that  our  artists  should  not  also 
have  taken  that  of  the  Jews  at  Pragfue  as  a  subject  for  their  pencils. 

The  inscriptions  are  nearly  all  in  Hebrew.  Nowhere  did  I  see  a  Bo* 
hemian  inscription,  and  only  here  and  there,  on  a  stone  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  has  the  German  language  been  used.  The  year  is  always 
at  the  top.  The  tombs  of  those  of  Aaron's  race  are  distinguished  by  two 
bands  graven  into  the  stone,  and  those  of  the  Levites  by  a  pitcher,  to  mask 
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the  office  of  the  latter  to  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  the  former,  when 
performing  their  ablutions  in  the  temple. 

The  descendants  of  Aaron  never  visit  the  cemetery  during  their  lives. 
Anj  contact  with,  or  even  a  near  approach  to,  a  dead  body,  is  a  pollution 
for  them.  They  may  not,  therefore,  remain  in  a  house  in  which  a  dead 
body  is  lying.  There  is  but  one  exception  made  to  this  law,  namely,  when 
the  £skther  of  an  Aaronite  dies,  in  which  case  the  son  may  come  within  three 
ells  of  the  body,  and  follow  it  to  the  burying-ground,  till  within  three  ells 
of  a  grave.  The  Jewish  laws  even  prescribe  the  distance  at  which  an 
Aaronite  must  keep  when  passing  a  burying-ground,  which  distance,  how- 
eyer,  is  not  calculated  from  the  outer  wall,  but  from  the  nearest  grave. 
Now,  in  Prague,  it  happens  that  one  street  passes  close  to  this  wall,  and 
that  just  in  this  spot  die  graves  not  only  reach  up  to  the  very  wall,  but 
that  some  are  even  supposed  to  lie  under  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
This  would,  consequently,  be  a  forbidden  road  to  every  Aaronite,  had  not 
particular  arrangements  been  made  to  provide  a  remedy.  This  has  been 
done  by  undermining  that  part  o(  the  street,  and  the  empty  vaulted  space 
thus  obtained,  protects  the  Aaronite  against  pollution,  for,  according  to  the 
law,  one  hundi«d  ells  of  vaulted  space,  are  deemed  equal  to  one  thousand 
filled  with  solid  earth. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  Jewish  cemetery,  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  interment  of  children  stUlbom,  or  of  premature  birth.  In 
the  course  of  time,  this  portion  of  the  cemetery  has  grown  into  a  hill  or 
mound,  eighty  paces  long,  ten  paces  broad,  and  twelve  feet  high.  Ephd 
is  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  child  whose  life  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
fourth  week,  and  Ephel  is  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  tms  mound 
formed  of  in&ntine  remains.  Close  to  this  Ephel  are  situated  some  old 
houses  tiiat  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling  in.  They  are  propped  up  by 
heams  resting  on  the  Ephel;  thus  the  mouldering  bones  of  deceased 
in£uits  lend  their  support,  perhaps,  to  the  tottering  dwelling-places  of  their 
living  parents. 

When  some  sixty  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Joseph  prohibited  all  future 
interments  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Jews  had  purchased  a  small 
piece  of  land,  and  consecrated  it  as  an  addition  to  their  cemetery.  Having 
once  been  consecrated,  though  not  one  body  has  been  interred  there,  the 
ground  has  become  holy,  and  may  not  be  sold  again  ;  but  though  it  may 
not  be  sold,  it  may  be  let  for  hire,  and  accordingly  a  dealer  in  wood  has 
hecome  the  tenant,  and  uses  the  place  as  a  depot  for  his  merchandise. 
The  whole  cemetery,  since  Joseph's  tune,  has  been  only  an  interesting 
piece  of  antiquity,  still  no  portion  of  it  can  be  sold  or  built  upon. 

The  Hebrew  community  of  Prague  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  all 
the  Jews  of  Central  Europe,  and  many  celebrated  Hebrew  scholars,  many 
disiingnished  women,  and  many  eminent  merchants  and  bankers,  rest 
within  its  cenietery.  The  community  of  Prague  may  even  be  looked 
on  as  the  parent  hive,  whence  many  an  enterprising  swarm  departed  for 
the  colonization  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  I  had  subsequent  opportuni- 
ties of  satisfying  myself  of  the  influence  which  a  Jew  from  Prague  is  able, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  exercise  among  his  co-religionaries  of  Hungary. 

In  the  cemetery  of  r^gue,  many  a  grave  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger 
as  that  of  a  man  high  in  renown  among  those  oi  his  own  nation.  Among 
others,  I  was  called  on  to  admire  the  beauti^y-sculptured  monument  of 
»  feir  Jewess,  who  had  risen  to  be  a  lady  of  high  rank,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
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Polish  Count.  There,  were  several  tombs  which,  I  was  told^  belonged  to 
Levites  and  Rabbis  of  high  fietme  and  distinction,  and  to  one  my  attention 
was  directed,  as  that  of  a  youth  who  died  some  centuries  ago,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen.  This  youth  had  been,  even  in  childhood,  they  told  me^ 
a  miracle  of  learning,  wisdom,  beau^,  and  virtue.  God  had  endowed  him 
with  the  most  pleasing  qualities,  and  Jehovah's  spirit  hovered  unceasingly 
over  the  boy's  head.  He  was  too  virtuous,  however,  for  this  world,  and 
his  Creator  therefore  called  him  away  in  his  eighteenth  year.  At  his  death 
there  were  signs  and  miracles,  and  the  heavens  were  obscured.  The  King 
of  Bohemia  who  then  reigned,  observing  this,  sent  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  demand  of  the  wise  men  among  the  Jews,  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  darkness,  and  was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  interrogatories,  that  aa 
angelic  soul  had  just  departed  from  the  earth. 

One  tomb,  erected  early  in  the  last  century,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
that  of  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  IsraeHte  of  the  name  of  MeisseL  He 
had  inherited  nothing  from  his  fitther,  and  continued,  till  death,  to  be  a 
dealer  in  old  iron.  He  lived  in  the  same  modest  and  parsimonious  manner 
as  the  majority  of  his  nation ;  but  with  the  money  that  he  was  thus  able 
to  save,  he  built  the  Jewish  coimcil-house  at  Prague,  and  four  synagoguesL 
Six  streets  were  paved  at  his  expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were 
weekly  fed  by  him.  No  one  knew  whence  his  money  came,  or  where  he 
concealed  it,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  found  a  quantity  of  gold 
among  some  old  iron  that  ne  had  accidentally  purchiEused. 

At  present,  the  Jewish  cemetery,  like  most  old  ruins  or  deserted  places^ 
serves  as  a  refuge  to  a  number  of  thieves  and  deserters,  who  are  ofben  able 
to  conceal  themselves  for  a  long  time  among  the  bushes  and  tombs.  Among 
the  immediately  adjacent  houses  are  an  asylum  for  young  children,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  hospital.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  children  a  door- 
way has  been  broken  through  the  wall,  and  a  small  unoccupied  space  oi 
the  cemetery  has  been  assigned  to  them  as  a  playground,  where  a  shed 
with  benches  and  tables  has  been  erected  for  their  use.  I  own,  when  I 
saw  the  littie  creatiures  sporting  about  in  their  little  comer  of  a  church- 
yard, and  firolicking  among  the  closely-crowded  gravestones,  I  could  not 
help  asking  myself  what  influence  sucn  a  playground  was  likely  to  exercise 
over  the  fiture  development  of  their  minds.  They  were  plucking  wild 
flowers  from  the  graves,  and  wreathing  them  into  garlands.  There  were 
many  pale,  meager,  helpless  littie  creatures  among  tiiem ;  and,  as  I  looked 
on  tnem,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  different  fate  of  the  little  favourites 
of  fortune,  whose  first  tottering  steps  are  made  among  flowery  parterres^ 
or  over  the  lawn  of  a  park.  A  singular  contrast  to  this  scene  presented 
itself  when  I  visited  the  infirmary,  where  I  found  a  number  of  aged  crea- 
tures of  both  sexes,  who  had  completely  sunk  into  the  helplessness  of  a 
second  infancy.  Among  them  was  a  Jewess  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  who  had  been  bedridden  for  years.  She  lay  crooked,  blind,  and  cJmost 
motionless,  more  like  a  vegetable  than  an  animated  being,  and  the  only 
sign  of  life  manifested  by  her,  was  an  occasional  whining  sound.  About 
forty  old  men  and  women  were  coughing,  hobbling,  and  groaning  around 
us.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  some  consideration  in  the  community. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  a  completely  oriental  style. 
They  came  tottering  up  to  him,  kissed  his  garment,  addressed  him  over 
and  over  again  by  the  title  of  "  Gracious  Master,"  and  wished  him  long 
life,  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God.     Many  of  these  poor  people  had  no- 
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tiung  in  this  institution  but  a  rode  couch  in  a  veiy  uninTitiBg  comer  of  a 
room ;  yet  thej  were  unceasing  in  their  professions  of  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  'FonchABifed  to  them,  though  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  little  about 
the  house  deserving  of  commendation  except  the  &ct  of  its  existence.  I 
shuddered  when  I  thought  how  wretched  must  be  the  dens,  to  be  rescued 
bcm  'wbash^  was  calculated  to  call  iovtia.  such  warm  expressions  of  thank- 
fidneas.  In  hct,  I  b^eve,  that  in  the  Jews'  quarter  of  Prague,  many  a 
human  being  breathes  forth  his  spirit  among  scenes  of  such  heart-renmng 
wretehedness  that  even  an  infirmary,  such  as  that  I  was  now  Tisiting,  Ukaj 
stall  desenre  to  be  deemed  a  beneficent  institution,  entitling  its  founders  and 
supporters  to  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  eyeiy  truly  benevolent  mind* 
Would  that  they  were  more  powerfully  seconded  in  their  humane  endea- 
vours, that  they  might  redeem  a  larger  share  from  the  floods  of  misery 
vidi  whi<ji  the  Judenstadt  of  Prague  is  at  present  oyerflowing ! 

What  a  yast  extent  of  moral  desolation  there  must  still  exist  in  this  city, 
was  made  evident  to  me  by  the  case  of  a  human  being  whom  I  saw  in  tms 
infirmary.  He  was  a  boy  uiat  had  been  found  wandering  about  the  streets 
of  Prague.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  ten  and  twelve  years  old. 
He  ms  taken  up  by  the  police  in  the  streets,  a  vnld  littie  creature,  and 
unable  to  speak  or  understimd  any  language.  He  was  handed  over  to  the 
Jewish  magistrates,  who  placed  him  in  the  infirmary,  afber  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  due  to  the  child's  fBunily.  The  name  of  Lebel 
Kremsier  was  giyen  him.  We  found  him  crouching  in  a  comer  between 
a  window  and  a  large  chest.  *^  He  is  vnld  and  ungovernable,"  said  the 
sc^^erintendent  of  the  house,  ^'  and  though  I  have  beaten  him  for  it  re- 
peatedly, he  vrill  sometimes  jump  like  a  cat  out  of  the  vnndow,  and  go 
hiding  among  the  bushes  and  gravestones  yonder.  His  delight  is  to  hunt 
the  cats,  and  if  he  catches  them  he  kills  tnem.  EBs  limbs  are  powerful, 
and  his  teeth  remarkably  strong  and  sharp."  So  saying,  the  man  pulled 
open  the  boy's  mouth,  and  showed  us  his  teeth,  much  m  the  same  way  that 
a  showman  at  a  fair  would  have  exposed  the  tusks  of  some  vnld  animal. 
^  He  will  eat  as  much  as  two  grovm  men,"  continued  the  superintendent, 
''hut  he  is  not  at  all  diunty,  swallowing  indifferentiy  every  kind  of  food 
oiered  him.  Sometimes  he  is  more  than  usually  wild,  and  then  he  is  dan- 
gerous, biting  and  scratching  all  who  come  near  him ;  me,  however,  he  never 
Tentures  to  attack.  He  says  nothing,  and  if  any  one  speaks  to  him,  he 
loerely  repeats  the  words  like  an  indistinct  echo."  The  countenance  of  the 
child  was  regularly  formed,  and  his  eyesjBSBa^^l  of  animation.  I  said  to 
him, "  "What  is  your  name  ?"  and  he  repfi«4^MlIy  by  imperfectiy  articulating 
the  two  last  words,  "  your  name."  "  Why  have  you  no  trousers  on  ?" 
said  L  "  No — trow—on,"  was  the  echo  that  answered  to  my  interroga- 
tory. "  Lebel  Eremsier,  are  you  not  cold  ?"  "  Old"  was  the  sound  with 
wmch  he  replied.  While  he  was  thus  repeating  ^my  words,  his  face  was 
dbtorted  by  a  kind  of  smile  or  grin  that  seemeq  to  tremble  over  his 
features.  I  attributed  this  to  embarrassment,  but  my  guide  told  me  it 
was  the  effect  of  mere  terror,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  that 
the  whdie  body  of  the  child  was  trembling.  After  I  had  passed  on,  I  looked 
hack,  and  saw  tiiat  he  still  sat  cowering,  trembling,  and  grinnuig. 

In  desolate  places,  among  forests  or  marshes,  such  wild  abandoned 
hongs  have  sometimes  been  found ;  but  how  it  was  possible  for  a  wretched 
oeature  hke  Lebel  Eremsier  to  grow  up  in  a  popiuous  city,  is  a  riddle  I 
ttn  unable  to  solve. 

e2 
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There  are  no  less  than  twenty  Jewish  Bessa  Mederesh^  or  houses  of  in- 
struction, besides  eight  temples,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  cemetery.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that 
called  the  Altneuschtdcy  whose  internal  arrangements  interested  me  the 
more,  as  the  ancient  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the  order  of  divine 
service  still  observed  there,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  institutang  a  com- 
parison with  the  reformed  system  of  worship  which  is  making  rapid  way 
among  the  modem  Jews,  and  has  already  taken  firm  root  at  Prague, 
where  it  threatens  to  drive  the  old  synagogues  and  the  old  schools  com- 
pletely out  of  the  field.  I  scarcely  oelieve  that  there  is  any  thiug  like 
the  Altnetischtde  of  Prague  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day^  in  any  other 
part  of  Germany. 

The  outside  of  this  synagogue  looks  like  one  of  those  old  warehouses 
that  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  our  German  cities,  that  have  undergone 
but  little  change  since  the  middle  ages.  Within,  the  dust,  dirt,  gloom, 
and  smokiness  of  the  whole  place,  remind  one  of  a  catacomb.  From  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  large  flag,  so  large  indeed  that  it  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  synagogue.  This  fla^  was  given  to  the  Jews  by  Ferdinand  III., 
after  the  termination  of  the  tnirty  years'  war,  for  the  patriotism  and  gal- 
lantry they  had  displayed  when  Prague  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes  m 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  During  this  siege,  all  the  citizens  of  Prague,  even 
the  students,  the  Jesuits,  and  tne  monks,  had  fought  bravely  on  the  walls, 
and  had  even  made  several  sorties  to  attack  the  besiegers.  In  reward  for 
their  gallant  behaviour,  the  emperor  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
a  number  of  the  citizens,  including  all  the  city  councillors,  in  addition  to 
which,  various  honours  and  immunities  were  conferred  on  several  of  the 
corporations  and  convents. 

The  Esoras  Nashim  (that  portion  of  the  synagogue  set  apart  for  the 
women)  is  partitioned  off  from  the  body  of  the  temple  by  a  wall  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness.  A  narrow  staircase,  such  as  may  be  seen  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  low  theatre,  serves  as  the  only  means  of  access  for  the  women. 
In  the  narrow  passages  surrounded  by  walls,  they  have  their  chairs.  At 
regular  intervals  there  are  in  the  wall  certain  rents  or  apertiures,  about  an 
ell  in  length  and  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  through  these  narrow  holes  comes 
all  that  the  female  members  of  the  congregation  are  allowed  to  hear  of  the 
word  of  God.  Here  they  crowd  together,  looking  and  listening  down  into 
the  temple,  through  an  opening  that  would  be  abundantly  small  for  one  of 
them,  if  she  had  it  all  to  herself.  "  They  will  hear  but  little  there,"  I  ob- 
served to  the  Israelite  who  conducted  me  down  the  stairs.  **  Oh,  quite 
enough  for  women,"  was  his  ungallant  reply. 

On  the  tribune,  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue,  stood  an  old  Rabbi  and 
preached.  His^  listeners  crowded  around  the  tribune,  and  some  had  even 
intruded  upon  the  tribune  itself.  Close  before  the  preacher  sat  a  white- 
haired  old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  and  stretched  forth 
his  ear  in  the  effort  to  catch  the  words  of  the  speaker.  Near  him  was  a 
crowd  of  boys.  The  preacher  was  not,  as  with  us,  confined  within  the 
limited  space  of  a  pulpit,  but  moved  freely  about  &om  one  side  of  his  stage 
to  the  other.  There  was  much  in  this  that  would  have  been  highly  in- 
decorous to  our  Protestant  notions.  As  far  as  grouping  and  outward  form 
are  concerned,  a  highly  interesting  daguerreotype  picture  might  have  been 
fiimished  by  the  assembled  congregation ;  but,  however  loudly  the  preacher 
vociferated,  the  spirit  that  should  have  g^ven  warmth  and  life  to  his  dis- 
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course  was  altogether  wanting.  His  discourse  was  the  strangest  medley  of 
German  and  Hebrew  that  I  had  ever  heard.  Every  text  from  the  Bible 
was  first  given  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  mto  German.  At  one 
moment  tbe  speaker  would  be  commenting  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  then 
upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  then  again  he  would  en- 
large upon  the  false  lights  of  modem  times,  to  elucidate  which  he  would 
skip  up  the  whole  ladder  of  history  to  the  days  of  Adam. 

The  changes  introduced  into  their  temples  of  late  years  by  the  more 
enlightened  Israelites,  have  altered  none  of  the  essential  parts  of  divine 
service,  which,  in  spirit  and  form,  remains  precisely  such  as  it  is  prescribed 
bj  the  ancient  law.  It  is  only  the  innovations,  that  had  crept  in  during  the 
eourse  of  time,  that  have  been  reformed ;  and  in  complying  with  the  letter 
of  the  law,  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  offend  the  enlightenment  of  modem  times.  Thus,  in 
the  reformed  Jewish  temples,  the  women  still  continue  to  be  separated  from 
the  men  ;  but  by  open  railings,  and  not  by  thick  wails.  The  ancient  hymns 
have  been  retained ;  but  they  are  more  carefully  performed,  and  a  suitable 
choir  of  singers  is  maintained  for  the  purpose.  The  doctrine  of  the  ser- 
mon may  be  also  little  altered ;  but  some  oratorical  ability  is  looked  for  in 
the  preacher,  who  is  expected  to  cultivate  a  purer  style,  and  to  re&ain 
firom  a  perpetual  repetition  of  Hebrew  quotations. 

It  was  m  Berlin  and  Hamburg  that  the  first  associations  were  formed 
among  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  the  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  in  every  part  of  Germany.  In  Prague,  about  a 
hmidred  men  joined  together,  built  a  new  synagogue,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  to  obtain  more  complete  information  respect- 
ing the  reformed  mode  of  worship,  and  to  select  a  preacher  of  learning, 
piety,  and  oratorical  ability.  The  first  selection  was  not  a  fortunate  one; 
lor  the  new  teacher  obtained  but  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  flock. 
The  second,  Mr.  Sax,  who,  hke  his  predecessor,  came  from  Berlin,  has, 
however,  become  so  popular,  that  even  Protestants  and  Catholics  will  often 
go  to  hear  him  preach.  I  went  to  hear  him  on  the  day  kept  in  com- 
memoration of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  ;  but,  unfortimately, 
I  arrived  too  late,  the  sermon  being  just  over.  The  women,  like  the  men, 
were  sitting  in  the  lower  space  of  the  temple,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  men  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  women  the  side  aisles.  The 
<5hoir  was  composed  of  a  number  of  young  men  and  boys,  in  a  black  cos- 
tume, with  small  black  velvet  caps.  As  they  sung,  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  small  organ,  and  the  psalms  had  been  rendered  into  a  pure 
and  well-written  German  version. 

The  reform  in  the  Jewish  temple  took  root  in  Vienna  somewhat  sooner 
^^  in  Prague,  and  is  now  extending  its  influence  from  those  two  centres 
to  all  the  Hebrew  communities  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  institutions  connected  more  or  less  with  rehgion  will  not 
oil  to  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  movement ;  which,  indeed,  they  al- 
ready feel,  as  I  had  subsequently  more  than  once  occasion  to  remark.  The 
Austrian  government  has  tolerated  and  even  encom^ed  these  reforms ;  the 
niore  readily,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  religious  cabals  and 
dissensions.  These  indeed,  the  friends  of  reform  and  progress,  are  sedulous 
to  avoid,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  always  protest  against  their  being 
called  or  treated  as  a  separate  party.  Nevertneless,  sometihing  like  a  feeling 
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of  ayersion  shows  itself  betwcfen  those  of  the  old  fedth  and  ihe  new.  Tha 
Old  Jews  look  upon  their  innovating  hrethren,  however  cautious  these  may 
be,  as  violators  of  the  law,  and  murmur  at  their  proceedings  accordingly ; 
but  if  the  reformers  continue  to  observe  the  same  moderation,  they  "vnll 
carry  their  whole  nation  with  them  in  time.  «  Our  chief  rabbi,  Rappoport^ 
is  an  enlightened  man,"  said  one  of  the  reformers  to  me,  "  and  in  his  heart 
be  is  certainly  on  our  side ;  but  he  must  not  quarrel  with  either  side^ 
and  therefore  does  not  choose  to  pronounce  himself  too  openly  against  the 
old  ones/' 

This  Mr.  Rappoport  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most 
highly-considered  men  in  the  whole  community  of  Prague,  though  it  is  but 
lately  that  he  arrived  there,  and  that  from  Poland,  a  country  in  which  no 
one  can  say  that  enlightenment  has  as  yet  made  any  great  progress 
among  the  Jews.  He  resided  formerly  at  Tomopol,  in  Galicia,  but  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  liberality  spread  far  and  wide,  and  caused 
him,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  promoted  to  the  post  which  he  now  holds.  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
learned  scribes. 

The  rabbis  in  this  part  of  the  world — ^I  mean  in  Bohenua,  Poland,  and 
Hungaiy — continue  to  live  after  the  fashion  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East. 
They  allow  the  light  of  their  wisdom  to  shine  upon  the  world  in  a  very 
different  way  from  our  learned  philosophers  of  Europe,  who,  unless  when 
addressing  a  respectfully  listening  auditory  from  the  rostrum,  are  seldom 
accessible  to  the  multitude  that  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  instructions. 
Here  the  rabbis  sit  upon  the  open  market-place,  like  the  kings  and  judges 
in  eastern  lands,  and  in  their  houses  they  sit  with  open  doors,  ready  to 
receive  and  answer  all  who  come  for  consolation  or  advice.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  on  the  solemn  festivals,  when  the  rabbis  receive  all  who 
come  to  them,  their  dwellings  being  looked  upon,  apparently,  on  those 
occasions,  less  as  private  houses,  than  as  places  of  assembly  for  the  whole 
congregation.  The  wife  and  daughters  are  generally  found  in  an  ante- 
room, where  they  receive  the  guest,  and  usher  him  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, into  the  presence  of  the  rabbi,  who,  arrayed  in  his  pontificals,  gene- 
rally sits  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  encircled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
visiters,  strangers,  and  friends. 

It  was  thus  that  I  found  the  chief  rabbi,  Rappoport,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  desirous  to  make.  He  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  costume  of 
the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  sat  in  his  arm-chair  in  a  black  silk  caftan 
and  a  high  furred  cap.  Israelites  fi^m  Magdeburg,  from  Hamburg,  from 
Warsaw,  and  from  Amsterdam,  were  sitting  around  him,  and  other  visiters 
were  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  Mr.  Rappoport  is  an  Aaronite,  a 
distinction  that  carries  with  it  privileges  far  more  burdensome  than  pro- 
fitable. Of  one  of  these  I  have  already  spoken.  Another  is,  that  every 
newly-born  child  is  brought  to  an  Aaronite  that  he  may  bless  it.  There 
are  also  some  Levites  at  Prague,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  the 
Aaronites.  The  same  is  observed  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  other  Jewish 
communities  of  Europe ;  and  this,  I  was  told,  was  because  Cyrus,  when  he 
re-established  Jerusalem,  brought  back  to  Palestine  a  greater  number  of 
Aaronites  than  of  Levites. 

Mr.  Rappoport  told  us  that  the  Jewish  Caraites  Of  the  Crimea  and 
Turkey,  had  lately  found  a  stone,  from  the  inscriptions  on  which  they 
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wogiit  to  show  ihe  yery  remote  antiquity  of  their  sect ;  but  that  he  had 
Jat^j  written  an  epistle  to  them  to  obow  that  the  stone  could  not  be  ge- 
nmne,  as  it  professed  to  be  dated  firom  the  creation  of  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  that  was  not  the  era  bj  which  the  Israelites  reckoned.  Li  his  letter 
he  said,  he  had  proved  to  the  Caraltes,  that  the  era  fix)m  which  the  Jews 
onginallj  reckoned  was  the  flight  from  Egypt,  with  which  their  political 
histoiy  commenced.  This  system  of  chronology  they  retained  for  about 
one  thousand  years,  when  they  adopted  the  era  of  tne  Seleucidse,  whidi 
preyailed  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  among 
most  of  the  oriental  nations.  This  system  of  computation  was  retained  by 
the  Jews  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  die  creation  of  the  world 
was  adopted. 

Religion  among  the  Jews  forms  naturally  a  subject  of  constant  and 
fiuniliar  conversation,  as  having  been  the  element  in  which  their  political 
and  moral  relations  have  at  all  times  been  developed.  We  were  led  to 
spesk  ci  the  subject  by  an  allusion  to  the  cherub  wings  lately  placed  by 
&  Israelites  of  Prague,  over  the  holy  shrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  law.  I 
observed  that  these  wings  appeared  to  me  very  incomplete  without  the 
ho^  of  the  angels.  This  they  told  me,  one  and  all,  was  a  remark  that 
none  but  a  Christian  would  have  thought  of  making ;  that  to  them  such 
%ares  of  angels  would  be  an  abomination,  and  that  whenever  they  en- 
toed  a  Christian  church,  with  its  pictures  and  statues,  they  felt  much  as 
their  forefathers  must  have  felt  when  they  entered  the  temples  of  the 
heathens. 

From  the  rabbi's  house  my  Jewish  Mends  conducted  me  to  their  coundl- 
hotue,  erected  by  the  Israelite  Meissel,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  In 
this  building  is  preserved  the  ancient  charter  of  the  community,  which  has 
been  signed  and  confirmed  by  each  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  of 
Austria.  This  charter  is  preserved  as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  yet  I 
helieye  the  only  privileges  granted  by  it  are  such  as  peaceful  subjects  ought 
to  enjoy,  without  requiring  the  security  of  the  sign  manual  of  their  so- 
vereigns— namely,  the  toleration  of  their  reli^on,  and  the  permission  to 
exist  From  the  turret  of  this  council-house  the  whole  Judenstadi  may  be 
Wffyeyed,  bounded  on  one  side  by  water,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of 
Christian  churches.  From  this  turret  may  be  seen  all  the  Jewish  streets^ 
^wanning  with  beggars,  and  all  the  wretched  roofe  under  which  so  many 
forms  of  wretchedness  creep  for  shelter,  ^s  I  gazed  on  what  I  knew  to 
he  the  scene  of  so  much  sufiFering,  the  words  of  the  prophet  Baruch  came 
into  my  mind : 

1  Therefore  the  Iiord  hath  made  good  his  word,  which  he  pronounced  against  us, 
■od  against  our  judges  that  judged  Israel,  and  against  our  kings,  and  against  our 
princes,  and  against  the  men  of  brael  and  Judah, 

2  To  bring  upon  us  great  plagues,  such  as  never  happened  under  the^  whole  <. 
hearen,  as  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  thmgs  that  were  written  in 
the Uw of  Moses; 

3  That  a  man  should  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  and  the  flesh  of  his  own  daughter. 

4  Moreover  he  hath  delivered  them  to  be  in  subjection  to  all  the  kingdoms  that 
SK  round  about  us,  to  be  as  a  reproach  and  desolation  among  all  the  people  round 
■Iwat,  where  the  Lord  hath  scattered  theuL 

5  Thus  we  were  cast  down,  and  not  exalted,  because  we  have  skmed  against  the 
I^  our  God,  and  have  not  been  obedient  unto  his  voice. 

BAAUCH,  chap.  ii. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  description  has  continued  true  through 
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centuries,  and  applies  even  at  die  present  day  to  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  in  every  hemisphere  and  in  every  land. 
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The  Austrians  say  of  the  Bohemians  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  genuine 
Tshekhs),  that  they  are  incapahle  of  ahandoniag  themselves  to  any  thing 
like  a  &ank,  cheerful  gaiety,  their  temper  heing  naturally  gloomy  and 
reserved,  with  a  tendency  towards  melancholy.  This  judgment  respecting 
the  Bohemians  is  so  universally  adopted  hy  the  Austrians,  that  there  must 
be  some  foundation  for  it,  for  there  is  always  some  truth  in  the  sentence 
which  one  nation  passes  on  another.  We  will  not  at  present  inquire  how 
the  Austrians  came  to  adopt  such  an  opinion,  for  our  business  is  at  present 
rather  with  facts  than  speculations ;  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Prague  is 
concerned,  the  manners  of  the  people  have  been  so  decidedly  Germanized, 
or  rather  Austrianized,  that  the  nrovincial  distinctions  at  which  I  have 
hinted  are  not  likely  to  appear  very  evident  to  a  stranger.  A  Grerman 
arriving  at  Prague  feels  himself  in  an  Austrian  city ;  he  hears  everywhere 
the  Austro-Grerman  dialect ;  meets  at  every  turn  some  specimen  of  Aus- 
trian goodhumour ;  and  in  the  popular  scenes  that  present  themselves  to 
his  notice,  he  will  recognise  the  characteristic  gaiety  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  Vienna ;  nor  will  he,  for  some  time,  even  detect  the  modifications 
which  the  manners  of  Vienna  have  undergone  in  their  transplantation  to 
Prague. 

I  was  one  day  passing  through  the  streets  of  the  latter  city,  and  saw  a 
house-door  standing  open.  Music  and  song  were  sounding-  firom  within. 
I  stopped,  and  saw  in  the  courtyard  a  boy  with  a  barrel-organ,  playing  a 
Bohemian  Polka,  and  two  pretty  girls  were  waltzing  along  the  hall  and 
around  the  courtyard  to  the  accompaniment  which  chance  had  thus  pro- 
vided. Their  dance  was  graceful  and  spuited,  and  I  continued  for  some 
time  to  look  at  and  enjoy  the  scene.  As  I  went  away,  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  remember  having  ever  seen  the  like,  from  the  street,  in  any  other 
great  city* 

Another  day  I  went  to  the  Fdrberinsel  (Dyers'  Island),  to  close  the  day- 
agreeably  by  listening  for  a  while  to  the  evening  music  of  the  grenadiers. 
I  came  imfortunately,  too  late,  for  before  I  reached  the  Sperl  garden,  I 
met  the  band  on  their  return.  They  marched  along  the  broad  road  of  the 
island,  playing  a  lively  air.  This  already  pleased  me.  I  had  elsewhere 
seen  military  bands  break  up,  but  they  went  home  singly ;  here  they  were 
marching  homeward  in  military  order,  and  giving  one  tune  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  This  made  an  agreeable  impression  on  me.  But 
now  for  the  manner  of  their  march.  By  their  side  went  some  ^y&  or  six 
boys  with  torches,  and  in  front  of  the  band,  along  the  broad  level  path  of 
the  promenade,  some  ten  or  twelve  merry  couples  were  dancing  away  lus- 
tily. The  band  were  playing  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes.  These  dancers 
were  not  merely  children,  but  grown  people  were  among  them,  whirling 
and  tripping,  in  frolicsome  mood,  around  the  stiffly  marching  soldiers,  like 
flowery  garlands  wreathing  themselves  around  the  huge  trunk  of  some 
time-honoured  monarch  of  the  forest.  The  bearded  grenadiers,  mean- 
while, seemed  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  their  youthful  attendants,  and  the 
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more  merrilj  these  danced,  the  more  lustilj  the  others  blew  away.  The 
joung  girls  seemed  indefatigable,  for  if  one  pair  gave  in,  another  was  sure 
to  issue  from  the  accompanying  crowd,  and  join  the  dancers.  Thus  the 
march  proceeded  along  the  whole  promenade  of  the  Fdrberinsely  and  over 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland,  where  the 
roughness  of  the  pavement  put  an  end  to  the  balL  Here  was  another 
popular  scene  that  I  thought  well  worthy  of  being  engraren  on  my  me- 
mory, and  I  would  fain  have  had  a  painter  at  hand,  to  preserve  a  copy  of 
wbat  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  to  look  on.  "  This  is  really  a  remark- 
able  scene,"  said  I  to  my  companion.  ^'  It  is  an  every-day  one  here," 
was  his  reply. 

That  the  Bohemians  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  dance,  and  song,  is 
tmdoubtedly  true.  So  far  as  music  is  concerned,  the  world  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  for  Bohemian  musicians  are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  but  some  have  even  wandered  with  the  Russians  into 
Siberia,  to  the  very  confines  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  others  have  of  late 
years  accompanied  the  French  to  Algiers;  and  even  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
Bohemian  bands  are  listened  to  with  pleasure.  Of  then:  fondness  for 
daoce  and  song  I  had  daily  opportunities  of  convincing  myself  while  at 
Prague.  I  met  with  dancers  where  I  could  never  have  expected  them,  and 
where  I  should  not  have  met  with  them  in  any  other  country;  and  son^-* 
ay,  and  well  executed — I  was  daily  hearing  from  cellars,  from  servants' 
halls,  and  upon  the  public  street.  As  to  music,  not  the  lowest  alehouse 
in  the  city  is  without  it. 

These  low  alehouses  again  have  quite  a  different  air  from  those  of  the 
laige  cities  that  border  on  Bohemia, — such  as  Dresden,  Munich,  Breslau, 
&c.  Those  of  Prague  have  something  more  poetical  about  them.  Let 
OS  enter  for  instance,  one  of  the  many  beerhouses  about  the  cattle-market 
of  Prague.  They  consist  mostly  of  large  rooms  or  halls  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  nightly  filled  with  merrv  guests.  The  entrance  is  generally 
tastefully  adorned  with  branches  of  nr  or  other  evergreens,  and  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  often  tapestried  in  the  same  way.  Here  and  there  you 
may  see  some  neat  arbours  fitted  up  in  the  comi;yards,  which  are  illuminated 
at  night.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays  there  is  music  in  all  these 
houses,  and  in  many  of  them  on  the  other  days  also,  and  music  of  so  su- 
perior an  order,  that  I  often  wondered  where  so  much  musical  talent  could 
come  from.  These  itinerant  orchestras  of  Bohemia,  I  was  told,  had  much 
improved  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  effected  at  Vienna 
hy  Strauss,  Lanner,  Libitzki,  and  the  other  composers,  so  popular  among 
the  dancing  world.  The  compositions  of  these  gentlemen  require  to  be 
played  with  remarkable  firmness  and  precision ;  and  though  in  some  respects 
their  influence  may  have  operated  very  unfortunately,  yet  I  believe  it  has 
^  the  effect,  by  exciting  emulation  among  the  inferior  class  of  musicians 
iQ  Bohemia,  of  rousing  them  to  increased  efforts  to  improve  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  an  unconmion  thing,  in  the  beerhouses  of  Prague,  to  find 
snigers  who  accompany  themselves  on  the  harp.  They  have  in  general  a 
Teiy  varied  collection  of  songs  and  melodies,  and  a  musical  collector  might 
discover  many  that  would  be  new  to  the  world  at  large.  Their  songs  are 
sometimes  German  and  sometimes  Bohemian,  and  many  that  I  heard  were 
evidently  popular  favourites,  for  I  could  see  that  the  waiters  and  the  guests 
Mtew  the  words  by  heart,  and  frequently  joined  in  chorus.  Sometimes, 
^  whole  assembly  would  suddenly  interrupt  their  conversation,  and  ac- 
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oompany  the  tmger  ivith  a  sort  of  iKrild  enthusiasm.  The  singer  had 
generaU J  a  tahle  before  him  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  on  this  table 
uie  little  piles  of  copper  kreuzers  accumulated  fast,  for  almost  every  gues^ 
as  he  left  the  room,  deposited  his  offering  unasked.  These  are  trifles,  no 
doubt,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  peculiar  to  Prague,  and  they  afford  an 
insight  into  that  love  of  song  and  music  which  pervades  all  classes  in 
Bohemia. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  afiter  Teniers  and  Ostade  have  immortalized 
die  boorish  dances,  the  broken  bottles,  the  black  eyes,  the  torn  hair,  and 
Ihe  red  Bardolph  noses  of  the  Dutch  gin-shops,  and  that  so  delightfolly, 
that  princes  think  themselves  happy  in  having  one  or  two  of  these  coarse 
bacchanalian  pictures  in  their  drawing-rooms, — ^it  seems  strange  to  me, 
I  say,  that  none  of  our  modem  painters  should  have  attempted  the  fiar 
more  poetical  and  diaracteristic  scenes  that  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  one 
of  these  beerhouses  of  Prague.  Imagine  the  crowd^  room  transferred 
to  canvass,  the  singer  forming  the  central  figure,  the  guests  joining  in 
chorus,  the  waiters  with  their  mugs  of  beer  snatching  up  a  &agment  of 
the  song  as  they  hasten  from  one  customer  to  another ;  the  jolly  well-fed 
host  moving  with  dignity  through  his  little  world ;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
stalls  at  the  door  for  the  sale  of  bread  and  sausages,  for  the  vender  of  beer 
supplies  not  these,  he  ministers  only  to  the  thirst  of  his  visiters,  and  those 
who  would  satisfy  their  hunger  must  bring  their  viands  with  them. 

Even  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  numberless  in  Prague,  whereas  in 
Dresden  there  are  none,  have  many  peculiarities ;  but  they  are  all  fEishioned 
after  Austrian  models,  of  which  I  snail  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
I,  coming  from  the  north,  was  struck  by  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
these  places  were  lighted.  I  could  not  at  first  persuade  myself  that  the 
rooms  were  not  illuminated  with  gas.  The  fact  is,  the  people  here  under- 
stand the  management  of  oil  lamps  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Grer- 
many.  Something  of  this,  I  beHeve,  is  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  oiL 

"  So,  now  we're  to  be  bored  about  lamp-trimming !"  methinks  I  hear 
some  of  my  fair  readers  exclaim.  "  Pretty  company  you  take  us  into ! 
First  you  introduce  us  to  girls  that  go  dancing  about  the  streets,  heaven 
knows  why;  then  to  the  beer-bibbers  of  the  cattle-market,  to  the  tobacco 
fumes  of  the  coffee-houses,  and — "  No  farther,  my  har  censor,  pray. 
Does  your  name  happen  to  be  Aima,  or  Annette,  or  Annchen,  or  Anner], 
Nancy,  Nannette,  Nannerl,  or  Nettchen  ?  for  so  far  as  the  Austrian  eagle 
stretdies  its  wings  over  the  fair  sex,  these  names  all  pass  for  one  and  the 
same.  If  any  one  of  these  names  then  belong  to  you,  I  congratulate  you, 
for  in  that  case  you  are  most  pressingly  and  landly  invited  to  the  festival  of 
St.  Anne,  celebrated  this  day  in  the  charming  Moldauinsel,  and  there  it 
will  be  my  agreeable  duty  to  introduce  you  into  very  well-bred  and  agree- 
able company,  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  pretty  Annes  of  Prague, 
a  crowd  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  where  you  will  find  the  popular 
manners  of  Prague  presented  to  you  in  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 

St.  Anne's  day  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  popular  festivals  in  all 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  but  nownere  are  the  Annes  made  more 
of  than  in  Prague.  This  holiday  fidls  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  on  the 
preceding  evening  every  street-comer  is  tapestried  with  urgent  invitations 
to  festivities  of  every  description.  The  tavern-keepers  and  other  masters 
of  the  revels  are  emulous  in  their  descriptions  of  the  brilliant  preparations 
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aade  by  ihem  for  iihe  entertamment  of  all  the  pretty  Amies  in  Fragae. 
One  addresses  himself  simply  to  the  ^*  beautiful  Amies/'  another  to  the 
<<  charming  Amies  of  ihe  Bohemian  capital,"  a  third  heads  his  placard 
with  an  invocation  to  the  '^highly  respected  Nannettes."  Acooidingly, 
idien,  on  the  all-important  day,  the  rising  sun  sheds  his  illuminating  rays 
on  the  comers  of  the  streets  of  Prague,  those  pretty  maidens  for  whom 
tiieir  godmothers  have  taken  the  necessary  care,  may  behold  their  f&ted 
same  made  ^orious  in  yellow,  blue,  and  red  letters,  in  Latin,  Gothic,  and 
Gennan  characters,  and  may  see  themselves  invited  to  such  a  countless 
xmrnber  of  dinners,  suppers,  breakfasts,  rural  excursions,  balls,  and  illumi- 
nations, that  it  must  sadly  puzzle  them  to  determine  to  which  of  so  many 
kindly  soliciting  admirers  they  will  extend  their  approving  smiles. 

The  beautiful  Fdrherimel  is  always  the  chief  point  of  attraction  on  this 
day.  This  island,  perhaps  one  of  tbie  most  beautiful  places  of  public  resort 
in  all  Germany,  is  not  large,  of  an  oval  form,  about  150  fathoms  long,  and 
100  £ftthoms  broad,  is  surrounded  by  the  rapid  ¥raters  of  the  Moldau,  and 
pesents  its  visiters  with  a  complete  Panorama  of  Prague  and  its  hills.  To 
the  right  you  see  from  the  Fdrberinsel  the  old  city,  to  the  left  the  Hrad* 
shin  and  the  EJeinseUej  behind  rises  the  V issehrad,  and  in  front  lies  the  old 
Moldau  bridge.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  are  some  elegant  buildings, 
which  stand  open  all  day  long  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  In  the 
Tear  of  these  buildings,  he  who  feels  himself  disposed  for  sedentary  enjoy- 
ment, will  find  abundance  of  benches  and  tables  laid  out  under  the  canopy 
of  huge  spreading  trees,  and  a  tribune  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  orchestra  will  seldom  be  found  unoccupied.  On  both  sides  are  paths, 
which  wind  off  among  grassplots  and  bushes,  and  on  St.  Anne's  day, 
every  place  is  himg  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  with  here  and  there  tn- 
nmfiiant  arches,  illuminated  at  night,  and  decorated^  with  colossal  A's 
aod  N's. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  host  who  farms  the  bridge  that  leads  to  this 
<^)anning  little  island^  has  already  taken  a  more  considerable  toll  than  is 
received  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  on  any  other  day  in  the  year ; 
&rthe  music,  on  St.  Anne's  day,  begins  at  sunrise,  and  closes  not  tiU  the 
moon  has  vajiished  on  the  following  night.  The  greatest  throng  is 
between  five  and  seven  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  more  aristocratic  of 
the  Annes  generally  retire  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  and 
l«mp%ht 

"Ale  altemoon  on  which  I  found  myself  in  the  Farherinsel,  in  honour 
of  the  distinguished  day,  was  favoured  by  the  most  delightfuL  weather. 
The  £ur  sex  were  in  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
great  number  of  Annes  with  whom  Prague  has  &om  time  immemorial  been 
jessed.  The  place  was  small  and  the  crowd  great,  so  great  that  the 
visiters  could  do  Httle  else  than  move  in  slow  procession  along  the  broad 
walk  which  encircles  the  island. 

'^I  can  confidently  say  that  I  am  not  what  is  generally  called  an  en- 
^iwist,''  said  a  finend  who  accompanied  me,  as  we  plunged  firom  the 
fi^  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  into  this  stream  of  life  and  beauty,  ^^  but  it 
^  seem  to  me  as  if  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  had  never  been 
flmronnded  by  so  many  angels'  heads,  by  so  many  graceful  forms,  or  by  so 
BMtoy  beautiral  faces." — "  It  is  truly  a  bewitching  spectacle,"  was  my  wi- 
^er.  We  now  proceeded  to  stem  the  current,  that  we  might  admire 
&  fior  piomenaders  at  greater  leisure,  and  wiUiont  making  use  of  ihe 
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slightest  hyperbole,  I  was  obliged  to  own  that  never  in  my  life  had  I  seen 
80  magnificent  a  display  of  beauty.  One  lovely  face  followed  another  in 
Cjuick  succession,  and  even  I,  dull  and  unexcitable  as  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  deem  myself,  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  the  scene,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  felt  myself  inspired,  was  to  me  the  best  proof 
that  the  spectacle  was  one  of  unusual  beauty.  Like  Xerxes  at  the  Helles* 
pont,  when  contemplating  his  numerous  array  of  soldiers,  I  could  have 
shed  a  tear  at  the  though^  that  all  the  loveliness  before  me  was  destined 
to  be  the  prey  of  Time  and  Death. 

That  the  little  ugly,  squalling,  red-faced  creatures'  (for  all  newly-boni 
babies  are  alike)  should  grow  up  in  Prague  into  such  remarkably  beautiful 
^Is,  is  one  of  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  explain.  Some  have  attributed  the  fact  to  the  mingling  of 
German  with  Slavonian  blood,  but  this  the  Slavonians  protest  against  most 
loudly,  telling  you  that  in  the  villages  of  the  interior,  where  no  such  mix- 
ture of  the  races  has  taken  place,  much  finer  specimens  of  female  beauty 
are  to  be  found,  than  in  any  of  the  frontier  districts.  The  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Patriotic  Association  boast,  moreover,  that  by  far  the  richest 
display  of  beauty  is  to  be  seen  at  their  balls,  where  nothing  but  Bohemian 
is  ever  spoken,  and  where,  consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  company  must  be 
genuine  Slavonian ;]  nay,  even  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  Hungarian 
ladies  is  attributed  by  these  zealous  patriots  to  the  mixture  of  Slavonian 
blood  with  that  of  the  original  races.  The  theory  is  not  one  that  I  would 
at  once  reject  as  absurd.  On  the  contrary^  I  often  fancied,  in  the  course 
of  my  subsequent  wanderings,  that  I  saw  reason  to  believe  there  was  some 
ground  for  it.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Prague  is  decidedly  a  very 
garden  of  beauty.  For  the  young  ladies  of  1841,  I  am  ready  to  give  my 
testimony  most  unreservedly,  and  many  an  enraptiured  traveller  has  left  us 
his  books  as  Hving  witnesses  to  the  loveliness  of  the  grandmothers  and  great 
grandmothers  of  the  present  generation.  The  old  chronicler,  Hanmier- 
schmidt,  and  his  contemporaries,  dwell  with  equal  pleasure  on  the  sweet 
:&ces  that  smiled  upon  them  in  their  days,  and  the  picture  gallery  of  many 
a  Bohemian  castle  is  there  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  One 
witness  there  is  to  the  fact,  whose  right  few  will  question  to  decide  on  such 
a  point.  Titian,  who  studied  the  faces  of  lovely  women  for  ninety-six 
years,  and  who,  while  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  spent  five  years  in 
Germany,  tells  us,  it  was  among  the  ladies  of  Prague,  that  he  found  his  ideal 
of  a  beautiful  female  head.  If  we  go  back  beyond  the  times  of  Titian,  we 
have  the  declaration  of  Charles  IV.  that  Prague  was  a  hortus  deliciarum, 
and  whoever  has  read  the  life  of  that  emperor,  will  scarcely  doubt  that 
beautiful  women  must  have  been  included  in  the  delights  of  a 
capital  so  apostrophized.  Nay,  the  time-honoured  nobility  of  the  beauty  of 
Prague,  may  be  said  to  go  back  even  to  the  earliest  tradition,  where  we 
find  it  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Libussa  and  Ylasta,  and  the  countless 
songs  composed  in  honoiu*  of  the  Deviy  Slavanske  or  Tshekhian  damsels. 

I  own  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  Przemysl 
to  reject  the  overtures  of  his  fair  Bohemians,  and  how  he  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  wage  against  them  the  barbarous  war  that  has  since  become  so 
famous  in  history.  I  am  not  at  all  siu^rised  that  his  first  enterprises  against 
them  should  have  been  marked  by  such  singular  failure.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  two  thousand  Nancies  and  Nannettes  whom  I  saw  assembled  on  the 
Fdrberinsel  had  taken  it  suddenly  into  their  heads  to  get  up  an  insurrec- 
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tioD,  and  intrencli  ihemselyes  within  their  little  island,  any  arm j  that  the 
Emperor  could  have  sent  against  them,  would  have  been  much  more  likely 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  besieged,  than  to  turn  their  murderous 
artillery  against  such  a  garden  of  loyeliness,  or  to  flesh  their  bright  swords 
among  the  Vienna  shawls  and  French  silks  that  were  paraded  so  bewitch- 
ingly  before 'my  eyes. 

By  the  time  that,  stenuning  this  tide  of  beauty,  we  had  made  the  round 
of  the  island  some  i}u*ee  or  four  times,  night  had  stolen  upon  us,  though  to 
do  him  justice,  Helios  was  in  no  hurry  to  run  away  from  so  fair  a  scene, 
hat  seemed  to  linger  long,  unwilling  to  depart,  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  consign  himself  to  the  accustomed  embraces  of  Thetis.  The  fire- 
works had  to  widt  long  before  it  was  sufficiently  dark  for  the  proper  dis- 
play of  the  rockets  and  Chinese  fire  that  were  intended  to  blaze  in  honour 
of  the  day,  and  when  they  were  let  off,  they  turned  out  to  be  yery  little 
worthy  of  being  waited  for  ;  but  the  music  of  the  Bohemian  polkas  and 
redovaks  compensated  for  the  failure  of  the  fireworks.  The  whole  festivity 
dosed  with  a  **^  splendid  supper,"  at  which  I  found  it  impossible,  either  for 
money  or  &ir  words,  to  obtain  the  slightest  particle  of  any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink. 

From  the  delightful  promenade  of  the  Fdrberinsel,  I  went  to  one  of  the 
popnlar  balls,  given  at  the  twelve  dancing-rooms  at  Prague.  These  rooms 
are  never  closed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  but  on  this  day  they  had  recom- 
mended themselves  to  public  favour  with  even  more  than  wonted  assiduity, 
I  extended  my  patronage  to  an  establishment  of  which  the  host  recom- 
mended himself  by  a  feeling  of  "  Veneration  for  all  Nannettes."  The 
classes  represented  in  this  ball-room  belonged  to  the  humbler  section  o£ 
the  middle  orders,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  own  that  I  found  neither 
the  Bohemian  beauty  nor  the  Austrian  merriment  that  I  had  looked  for. 
There  is  something  repulsive  in  the  impression  produced  by  an  assemblage 
in  which  we  find  the  costume  of  the  cultivated  classes  copied  with  great 
precision,  but  from  which  the  manners  and  conversation  of  refined  life  are 
entirely  excluded.  In  proportion  as  the  fashions  and  habits  of  the  great 
are  imitated  by  the  little  world,  vnll  all  originality,  cheerfulness,  and  fun,, 
he  extirpated  from  among  us. 
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One  of  my  first  walks  in  Prague  was  to  a  Tshekhian  bookshop,  and  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Patriotic  Association.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  new  blos- 
soms the  Bohemian  tree  had  shot  forth,  and  what  ancient  fruits  it  had  garner- 
ed np.  The  shop  in^  which  the  literary  novelties  of  Bohemia  are  offered  to  a 
patronizin?  public,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  lane,  and  the  man  who 
owns  the  shop,  and  is  the  chief  publisher  of  modern  Bohemian  literature,  is 
»  German.  His  shop  is  small,  but  is  often  visited  by  the  young  patriots, — 
^  advocates,  the  students,  and  the  literati, — ^who  go  there  to  turn  over 
hb  Bohemian,  Illyrian,  Polish,  and  Russian  books,  and  sometimes  to  buy 
ihem.  All  these  Slavonian  languages  are  at  present  studied  with  great 
zeal  by  the  Bohemian  patriots  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in 
Kosoa,  also,  there  is  at  present  quite  a  rage  for  the  study  of  Bohemian, 
Polish,  and  Illyrian.  For  Russian  books,  I  was  told,  there  was  a  frequent 
demand,  but  they  were  difficult  to  obtain.     It  has  long  been  customary 
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among  the  jonng  men  at  Prague  to  study  Russian,  wbieii  thej  acquire 
with  little  trouble,  and  which  many  find  of  great  adyantage,  numbers  <^ 
young  Bohemian  physicians  emigrating  yearly  to  Russia,  where  their 
£uniliarity  with  the  Slayonian  languages  facUitates  their  adrancement.* 

Bohemian  literature  works  for  ti^e  enlightenment  of  four  countries  :  Bo- 
hemia, MoraTia,  a  part  of  Silesia,  and  the  country  of  the  Slovaks  in. 
Hungary.  For  this  reason  the  Bohemian  journals  (me  VlasHmU  ^or  in- 
stance) point  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world,  or  more  properly  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  paper,  with  the  four  words  :  SkzaUy — Czechy — Shvaky-^ 
Moravafif — (the  Silesian, — the  Bohemian, — the  Slorak, — and  the  Mo- 
ravian). 

Amoi^  the  new  publications  of  1841,  I  was  shown  the  SemsM  Sudy  or 
the  Old  Law  of  Bohemia.  The  Austrian  censors  were  long  before  th^ 
could  be  induced  to  accord  the  Imprimatur  to  this  work,  on  account  of  some 
severe  articles  which  it  contains  against  the  Germans,  but  ihe  densorsfaip 
is  becoming  more  indulgent  now,  and,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  book 
has  been  allowed  to  walk  forth  into  the  world.  The  Bohemians,  therefore^ 
may  agun  sing  in  the  words  of  the  famous  old  poem,  the  Judgment  of 
Libussa : — 

tShameftd  'twere  firom  Germans*  laws  to  borrow. 
Laws  we  have  ourselves  of  holy  statute 
Brought  in  days  of  yore  by  our  good  &thers 
To  this  land  of  b]e6sing.f 

Twenty  years  ago,  nay,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  literature,  that  is  the 
Uving  literature  of  Bohemia,  was  perfectly  insignificaht.  At  that  time 
little  was  spoken  or  heard  of  the  Slavonians  living  under  German  domina- 
tion. Some  of  our  travellers  of  the  last  century  carried  their  simplicity  so 
&,T,  as  to  express  surprise  in  their  printed  books,  at  finding  the  country 
people  of  Bohemia  speaJdng  a  dialect  altogether  imintelligible  to  a  Crerman. 
Some  very  learned  people  had  only  an  indistinct  notion,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  population  was  of  Slavonian  origin.  Bohemian  literature;, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  sunk  to  a  level  about  as  low  as  that  of  the  Lettes  and 
Esthonians  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  popular  ballads.  Things  have  changed  since  then,  and  the 
Bohemians  go  so  far  now  as  to  take  it  very  much  amiss  when  they  read 
in  a  German  book,  that  "  Prague  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in 
Germany."  The  cuckoo,  they  say,  might  just  as  well  call  the  nest  his 
own,  fipom  which  he  has  just  expelled  tiie  linnet,  as  the  Germans 
call  Prague  a  German  city,  seeing  it  was  built  by  the  Tshekhs ;  but 
here  I  would  humbly  remark,  that  the  cuckoo  would  play  a  less  odious 
part  in  our  books  on  natural  history,  if  after  taking  possession  of  another 
bird's  nest,  ha  were  to  embellish  and  beautify  it  as  3ie  Grermans  have  done 

*  The  various  Slavonian  dialects  (Eussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Dlyrian,  &c.)  bear 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  the  peasants  of  one  of  these  countries 
can  usually  make  hnnself  understood  to  those  of  all  the  rest.  The  grammatical 
acquirement  of  the  Bussian  language  must,  therefore,  be  an  easy  task  to  a  well-edu- 
cated Bohemian. — TV. 

t  Bohemian  poetry,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Slavonian  languages,  is  destitute  of 
Miyme,  a  deficiency  the  less  felt  on  account  of  the  distinct  measnre  of  time  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Bohemian  words,  and  which  makes  it  more  easy  to  adapt  the  Boman 
and  Greek  rhythm  to  the  versification  of  this  than  of  any  other  modem  Ian- 
guage.--2>.  '' 
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hf  Prague.  The  fiict  is,  the  whole  of  Bohemia  is  still  a  disputed  tenitozy 
between  the  Germaas  and  the  Slavonians.  The  Grennans  it»i.W4mix  it  was 
originaUj  a  Gennan  land^  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  iiihahited  hj  the  Grer- 
XDans  fomr  hnndied  years  hefore  the  Tshekhs  came  into  the  country ;  hut 
the  Tshekhs  (see  Palazky's  History  of  Bohemia,)  say — ^^  You  Germans 
took  the  country  from  the  Boyers,  and  held  it  hy  no  other  right  than  that; 
of  the  sword.  By  the  sword  you  won  it,  and  hy  the  sword  you  lost  it 
again,  and  for  eig^t  hundred  years  we  hdd  it  against  you."  To  this  we 
Gennans  may  reply : — ^*  But  we  have  again  won  the  mastery  of  the  land 
from  you  wiui  the  sword,  and  we  have  triumphed  over  you  yet  more  by 
the  energy  of  our  drilization.  Here  are  two  swords  for  one,  and  as 
ancient  and  modem  lords  we  have  the  most  perfect  right  on  our  side ;  so 
we  shall  eonlaiiue  to  call  Bohemia  a  German  land,  in  right  of  our  sword, 
our  civilizatLoii,  and  our  industry, — a  German  land,  in  which  the  intrading 
Tahekhs  are  condemned  to  plough  our  fields."* 

1^  yeiy  lately,  there  had  existed  no  good  Bohemian  dictionary ;  but 
dufl  want  has  now  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Jungmann,  who,  though  a  Ger- 
man by  name,  is  said  to  be  a  very  zealous  Bdiemian  patriot.  His  dic- 
tionaiy  was  the  work  of  seyeral  years^  and  has  been  published  at  his  own 
expense.  He  is  even  said  to  have  sold  a  vineyard,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
his  undertaking.  The  publication  commenced  in  1836,  and  is  now  com- 
plete. I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  tiie  sacrifices  made  by  tiie  patriot 
scholar,  as  at  the  backwardness  of  other  patriots,  to  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking.  One  might  almost  be  led  from  this  to  beheve  what  a  Bo- 
hemian once  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  tiie  great  movement  and  ezdte- 
ment  among  the  Bohemian  patriots. 

"  It  is  a  kind  of  luxury,"  said  he,  ^^  in  which  a  few  idle  young  men  in- 
dulge, and  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  the  professors  and  antiquaries ; 
bnt  it  is  no  movement  originating  in  the  wants,  or  emanating  from  the 
wishes,  of  the  people.  All  that  is  eminent  with  us  is  German.  Our  men 
of  education  read  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  preference  to  any  other  writers  ; 
erory  official  man,  down  to  the  humblest  clerk,  writes  and  speaks  German ; 
and  as  every  Bohemian  feels  that  he  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  without 
a  knowledge  of  German,  he  seeks  to  learn  it  himself  and  teach  it  to  his 
ehikben,  and  has  no  time  to  trouble  himself  about  the  fantastic  visions  of 
lihe  Tshekhian  patriots.  Besides,  the  German  language  is  taught,  ex* 
officio^  in  evenr  school,  and  many  of  our  gentry  do  not  even  understand 
the  patois  of  the  country.  With  all  tiiese  mighty  agents  at  work,  what 
aTBilthe  efforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts  ?  The  government,  meanwhile,  feels 
itself  strong  enough  to  let  the  Tshekhian  party  go  their  own  way  Fo- 
logners,  moreover,  are  deceived,  if  they  attribute  to  politics  all  that  is 
done  here  in  the  way  of  Slavonian  investigation.  The  inquiring  spirit 
(i  ihe  time,  the  revived  fondness  of  every  thin?  that  tends  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  antiquity,  has  led  to  similar  efforts  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
ihose  inhabited  by  Slavonians.  Every  province  in  Europe  has  been  bur- 
loahbg  up  its  recollections;  every  city  has  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of 

*  B(d]emia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  owe  much  civilization  to  Germany.  When  the 
ttOQtry  passed  under  the  domination  of  the  house  of  Austria,  there  was  no  other 
Qoontiy  that  stood  higher  in  point  of  civilization.  If  the  Bohemians  have  since 
Men  into  the  rear  of  the  "  march  of  improvement,*'  Austrian  oppression,  and  par- 
tindaily  the  unzela&ting  barbarity  with  whidi  the  Frotestant  religion  was  extir- 
Itted,  must  bear  the  blame.— TV. 
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its  ciiromcles,  and  repairing  its  catibedraL  or  its  town-house.  Not  otily  the 
Slavonian  provinces,  but  all  the  provinces  of  Austria,  have  been  collecting 
their  antiquities,  dusting  their  records,  and  new  binding  their  chronicles. 
The  same  has  been  done  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  the 
provinces  of  ahnost  every  European  country.  We  have  seen  Ossian's 
literature  rescued  from  its  tomb  in  Scotland,  and  in  Grermany  we  have 
seen  Yoss  writing  poems  in  I^cUt  Deutsch ;  we  have  seen  Westphalian, 
Saxon,  and  Brandenburg  Associations,  not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  other 
provincial  societies  ;  and  thus  the  fashion  has  reached  Bohemia  at  last.  It 
IS  not  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Slavonians  to  accept  the 
fraternization  offered  them  from  the  East,  that  has  led  to  all  these  Slavo- 
nian journals,  granunars,  dictionaries,  and  poetical  anthologies.  In  Eng^ 
land,  and  even  in  France,  books  and  newspapers  have  been  printed  in  the 
local  dialects,  and  so  in  Russia  have  works  been  of  late  pubhshed  in  Let- 
tish and  Esthonian,  languages  of  which,  some  years  ago,  no  cultivated 
man  made  use,  unless  perhaps  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  provincial,  literary,  and  patriotic  movements  in  the  Slavonian  provinces 
of  Austria,  acquire  a  peculiar  character  from  the  spirit  of  Panslavismus,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late  years.  No  nation,  while  yet  a 
breath  of  life  is  in  it,  becomes  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  its  independence ; 
and  though  the  Bohemians,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  other  Slavonians,  would 
do  better  to  attach  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  n[iild  sceptre  of  Aus- 
tria, than  to  stretch  out  their  hands  after  the  questionable  independence 
which  seems  to  be  offered  them  from  the  East,  yet  nations,  like  indivi- 
duals, are  not  exempt  from  acts  of  folly,  prejudicial  to  others  as  to  them- 
selves ;  and  for  their  own  sake,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  Austria's,  the 
Bohemians  must  be  watched.  The  classes,  however,  which  have  most 
influence  in  the  country,  are  the  least  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Russia. 
The  clergy  and  the  nobility  know  how  little  they  would  be  likely  to  gain 
by  exchanging  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  for  that  of  Russia.  Recent 
events  in  Poland  have  likewise  much  contributed  to  cool  the  enthusiasm 
formerly  manifested  for  Russia.  The  less  instructed  Bohemians,  indeed, 
look  upon  much  that  they  hear  of  Russia  as  mere  German  calumnies  ;  but 
those  among  us  who  stand  higher,  have  had  opportunities,  many  of  them, 
of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes.  In  short,  should  it  ever  come  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Slavonian  and  German  elements,  the  Tshekhs,  in  spite  of  their 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  will  be  found  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  it  will  be  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  so." 

In  the  museum  of  the  Bohemian  Patriotic  Association,  on  the  Hradshin, 
whither  I  went  in  company  with  a  learned  and  highly  esteemed  Bohemian, 
nothing  interested  me  more  than  the  collection  of  coins.  Though  not  sa 
complete  as  the  Bohemian  antiquaries  wish,  it  is  by  far  the  richest  Bo- 
hemian collection  in  existence,  and  consists  exclusively  of  national  coins, 
those  merely  put  into  circulation  by  the  Boyers,  the  Markomans,  and  the 
Romans,  being  excluded.  There  are  old  Tshekhian  coins  of  a  period  fiir 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era ; — these  are  rudely  fashioned  pieces  of  g^ld, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  modem  buttons.  In  the  early  period  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  was  still  uncertsun  whether  Bohemia  would  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  Byzantine  or  Roman  civilization;  the  coins  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  had  a  decidedly  Byzantine  character.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  Hungarian  invasions  had  cut  Bohemia  off  from  the 
Byzantine  world;  the  coinage  assumed  an  Italian  or  rather  a  Florentine 
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ckuracter.  On  the  Florentme  ducats  coined  in  Bohemia,  may  be  seen  the 
Florentine  St.  John,  with  a  small  Bohemian  St.  John  by  his  side,  in  the 
same  way  as  during  their  revolution  of  1831,  the  Poles  coined  Dutch 
ducats,  on  which  a  diminutiye  Polish  eagle  appears  by  the  side  of  the 
Batavian  knight. 

As  we  reach  less  remote  ages  we  may  observe  alternate  advances  and 
letrogressions  in  the  arts.  The  cultivated  age  of  Charles  lY.,  and  the 
fanatic  century  of  the  art-destroying  Hussites,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  little  ghttering  denarii  and  ducats,  dollars  and  bracteati.  Coins  may 
likewise  be  seen  here  of  all  the  great  Bohemian  families  that,  at  various 
times,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Among  these  families  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  the  Schlicks,  the  Rosenbergs,  and  the  Waldsteins,  or  Wal- 
kusteins,  as  Schiller,  for  the  convenience  of  his  rhythm,  has  thought  proper 
to  call  them.  Of  the  Waldstein  family,  however,  none  have  exercised  the 
tight  of  coinage  since  the  days  of  their  great  ancestor,  of  whom  some  very 
beautiful  gold  coins  still  exist.  The  Counts  of  Schlick  exercised  the  pn- 
tilege  longer  than  any  other  of  the  old  Bohemian  families.  Coins  of  a 
Tery  recent  date  may  be  seen  with  their  effigy.  Their  celebrated  silver 
mines  at  Joachimsberg  were  so  productive,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  they  coined  what  were  called  Joachimsthaler,  which  weighed 
a  full  ounce,  and  which  may  still  be  found  in  circulation  in  Russia,  where 
thej  are  known  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Thcderiy  and  sometimes  by  that 
of  Yefimku 

A  peculiar  kind  of  Bohemian  coinage  are  the  royal  Rechenp/ennige,  or 
counters.  Among  the  various  public  departments  of  the  Bohemian  go- 
vernment, it  seems  to  have  been  usual  from  the  earliest  period  to  have  em- 
ployed, for  balancing  public  accounts,  a  certain  coin  which  may  be  looked 
on  in  the  light  of  a  copper  representative  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or 
fllver.  These  arbitrary  coins  circulated  only  from  one  public  department 
to  another.  The  noble  families  in  Bohemia  appear  to  have  adopted  this 
costom,  and  coined  similar  copper  counters  for  the  convenience  of  the  various 
departments  of  government  on  their  estates.  The  collection  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Association  is  richly  provided  with  various  specimens  of  these  royal 
and  lordly  counters. 

The  Bohemian  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  with  his  two  tails,  and 
inilking  erect  on  his  hinder  feet,  is  to  be  seen  on  all  Bohemian  coins,  even 
on  most  of  those  struck  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
Under  Maria  Theresa  the  lion  becomes  less  omnipresent.  The  latest 
ducats  that  bear  the  effigy  of  the  royal  beast  are  those  of  1780.  It  was 
on  tiie  large  silver  money  that  he  first  resigned  his  crown.  On  the  smaller 
silver  coins  he  continued  to  hold  his  state  throughout  the  whole  of  Joseph 
II.'8  reign,  but  since  then  the  whole  coinage  has  been  purely  Austrian. 

Of  all  joyful  and  deplorable  events  in  Bohemian  history,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  preserve  the  recollection  by  means  of  silver  and  gold 
Dwdals.  Thus  we  have  medals  of  Huss,  who,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us, 
^M  burnt  at  Constance  in  violation  of  public  faith.  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate  has  also  not  failed  to  leave  golden  and  silver  monuments  of  his 
hrief  and  disastrous  sojourn  in  Bohemia.  Close  to  these,  and  adorned  with 
<toinous  inscriptions  lie  the  medals  struck  by  Ferdinand  on  the  occasion  of 
his  sanguinary  victory  on  the  White  Mountain.  In  honour  of  the  victory, 
Ferdinand  erected  on  the  mountain  a  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  under  the  foundation-stone  a  very  large  gold  medal  was  de- 
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posited.  At  a  sabsequent  period,  Joseph  demolished  this  church,  and  the 
medal,  being  found,  was  sent  to  Prague,  and  came,  in  due  time,  to  the 
museum  of  the  Patriotic  Association.  On  one  side  is  a  view  of  the  con-> 
quered  city  of  Prague,  over  which  is  seen  hovering  the  image  oi  Maria  de 
Victoria  in  albo  Monte,  with  the  inscription  JReddite  ergo  quae  sunt  Cae^ 
saris  Caesari,  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Deo,  Christ  little  though^  when  he  pro* 
nounced  those  words,  that  they  would  become  one  day  in  the  mouth  of  aa 
imperious  victor,  a  svmbol  of  terror  to  millions  of  human  beings.  Ferdi- 
nand, as  we  are  told,  saw  a  vision  the  night  before  the  battle.  Our 
Saviour,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  '^  Fer* 
dinand,  I  will  not  forsake  thee."  To  this  vision  allusion  is  made  on  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  on  which  is  represented  a  crucifix,  whence  rays  of  light 
shine  on  the  emperor,  who  kneels  before  it,  and  underneath  are  the  words^ 
^  Ferdinande,  ego  te  non  deseram"  It  seems  strange  that  after  he  had 
made  so  unchristianlike  a  use  of  his  victory,  our  Lord  did  not  again  appear 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  say  to  him,  Sed  tu,  Ferdinande,  me  et  tneos 
deseruisti. 

After  the  Battle  on  the  White  Mountain,  Germanism  became  so  im- 
pressed on  Bohemia,  that  many  Bohemian  families  Germanized  the  Sla- 
vonian names  they  had  borne  till  then.  Thus  the  family  firom  which  had 
issued  the  celebrated  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  or  Nepomucenus,  bore  origi- 
nally the  Slavonian  name  Hassil.  Nepomuk  is  a  small  town  in  Bohemia^ 
and  the  bishop,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  was  called  John  Hassil 
of  Nepomuk,  and  sometimes,  for  greater  brevity,  John  Nepomuk.  After 
ihe  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  the  Hassils  translated  their  name  into 
German,  and  called  themselves  Loeschner.  Many  of  the  nobles,  however, 
had  Germanized  their  names  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  White 
Mountain.  Instances  of  the  kind  occurred  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Venzeslaus.  During  their  reigns,  many  castles 
were  built  on  mountains  and  rocks,  according  to  the  German  fashion, 
whereas  the  ancient  Bohemians  had  been  accustomed  to  build  for  grater 
strength  among  marshes  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  These  castles,  built 
after  German  fashion,  received  also  German  names,  ending  generally  in 
berg  or  burg,  and  the  families  began  to  be  called  after  their  castles.  In 
ibis  way  the  family  of  Vitkovy  came  to  be  the  family  of  Rosenberg,  the 
house  of  Dipolditz  changed  into  the  house  of  Riesenburg,  Ransko  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  Waldstein,  and  Divishovzi  into  Sternberg,  and  all  these 
families  became  much  more  famous  under  their  German  than  they  had  ever 
been  under  their  Slavonian^rmof .  The  Bohemian  patriots  claim  all  these 
£unilies  as  genuine  Slavonians ;  maintaining  that  a  Slavonian  is  no  more  a 
German  because  he  has  taken  to  speaking  German,  than  the  Russian 
nobles  can  be  said  to  be  Frenchmen  because  they  speak  habitually  French. 

The  largest  Austrian  gold  coins  have  the  weight  of  twenty  ducats.  Ten 
ducat  pieces,  I  am  told,  are  still  coined,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  cir- 
culation. As  my  readers  are  all  honest  people,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my 
telling  them  that  fifty  of  these  seductive  looking  lumps  of  gold  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  collection  at  Prague.  The  largest  gold  medal  in  the  museum 
weighs  no  less  than  one  hundred  ducats.  The  most  modem  medal  is  one 
struck  a  few  years  ago,  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  Prague.  The  inscription  is:  Nickolaus  /.,  Cesarsch  Russki,  Sfc. 
(Nicholas  L,  Russian  Emperor,  the  Illustrious  Guest  in  Prague.) 

I  also  found  much  that  interested  me  in  the  library  of  the  Bohemian 
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ifflociBiion,  ihough  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  Iisto  the  learned  and 
esteemed  fibrarian.  Professor  Hai^a^  for  my  guide.  The  department  of 
fi(^]man  literature  is  hj  no  means  complete,  much  having  hi&a  takai  by 
the  Royal  Library  where  a  section  is  set  apart  for  it.  The  collection  ob. 
fte  Hradshin  is  rich  chiefly  in  Natural  History.  On  the  other  hand, 
howeirer,  the  kindred  Slayonian  literatures  of  Russia,  Poland,  Illyria,  Servia, 
and  Gaiinthia,  have  each  its  department.  I  was  told  that  a  Russian 
grammar  for  the  use  of  Bohemians  would  shortly  be  published,  and  could 
not  bat  fedi  surprised  that  the  relations  between  the  great  Russia  and  the 
little  Bohemia  should  already  have  become  so  active,  that  the  want  of  such 
a  woik  should  have  been  fdt.  It  is  not  many  years  that  Germany  has 
\»ea  in  possession  of  a  usable  Russian  grammar. 

Of  Bohemian  Bibles  many  are  to  be  seen  here,  as  well  the  faithful 
Utraquist  version  £nom  the  original  languages,  as  that  arranged  for  the 
Ca&olics  from  the  Vulgate  of  Hieronymus.  At  present,  Bohemia  can  be 
supplied  with  Tshekhisui  bibles  only  by  contraband.  There  is  not  indeed 
anj  prc^bition  against  their  sale,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  either 
printed  or  imported.  The  smugglers  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  however,  axe 
very  active,  and  keep  the  market  supplied,  though  perhaps  rather 
sparingly.  The  bibles  are  supposed  to  come  from  Berlin  and  from  Eng- 
land. The  Bible  Society  of  Dresden,  I  was  assured  by  the  president 
Unuelf,  did  not  themselves  send  a  single  copy  into  Bohemia,  but  the  free 
traders  of  the  frontier,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  receive  orders  for 
coffiee  and  sugar,  receive  orders  probably  from  time  to  .time  for  bibles. 
Two  years  ago,  I  was  told,  several  waggon-loads  of  bibles  fell  into  the 
Bands  of  the  Bohemian  custom-house  officers,  by  whom  they  are  kept  to  the 
present  day  under  lock  and  key. 

Antographs  of  men  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Bohemia  are  likewise  to 
be  seen  at  tins  museum ;  among  many  others,  those  of  Huss  and  Zizka. 
The  latter  usually  added  the  place  of  his  nativity  to  his  signature,  and 
signed — Zbeka  von  Trotznow.  Some  of  his  letters,  however,  are  signed-— 
Jan  £dca  z'Kalichu,  fr^m  a  castle  which  he  had  built  and  to  which  he  had 
giren  the  name  of  Kalich  or  the  Chalice^ 

In  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  on  the  Hradshin  is  shown  what  strangers 
»e  told  was  the  last  bear  that  ever  existed  in  a  state  of  nature  in  Bohemia. 
This  animal  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in  1817,  but  I  had  subsequently  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  the  race  of  wild  bears  is  not  yet  ez- 
&ct  in  the  country',  for  on  the  Schwarzenberg  estates,  near  Budweis,  I 
saw  at  least  a  dozen  of  them.  Lynxes  and  wild  cats  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains,  and  beavers  along  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  seme- 
mes even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prague.  Their  unsuspected  pre- 
sence near  the  capital  led,  not  long  ag^,  to  a  singular  lawsuit.  A  farmer 
ivho  owned  a  field  near  the  liver,  observed  that  some  trees  and  shrubs  had 
several  times  been  cut  down  and  carried  away  during  the  night.  He 
bought  an  action,  in  consequence,  against  one  of  his  neighbours.  The 
coort  appointed  persons  to  visit  the  place  and  inspect  the  stumps  that  re- 
nuuned.  These. persons,  on  viewing  the  ground,  declared  immediately  that 
the  property  had  been  carried  away  by  fourfooted  thieves,  and  after  a  close 
Kaich,  a  little  colony  of  beavers  was  discovered,  supposed  to  have  come 
down  the  river  fr^m  the  neighbourhood  of  Budweis. 

In  the  mineralogical  collection  the  most  celebrated  piece  is  the  '^  accursed 
I'lifgrave,"  a  meteoric  stone  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
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which  popular  traditioii  has  attached  a  legend  of  a  tyrannical  nohle,  who, 
^hen  his  soul  was  taken  away  to  hell,  left  this  hlack  metallic  lump  hehind 
in  the  place  of  his  hody.  Not  as  a  natural  curiosity,  hut  as  a  vkdble 
proof  of  the  devil's  potency,  the  stone  was  for  many  years  preserved  at  the 
council-house  of  Elnoogen,  where  miraculous  powers  were  even  attributed 
to  it.  Whoever  lifted  the  ^'  accursed  burgrave,"  it  was  said,  would  be  cured 
of  sundry  complaints,  and  many  peasants  frequently  came  to  Elnbogen  to 
test  the  healing  powers  of  the  stone.  I  have  no  doubt  its  efPects  were  fre- 
quently very  satisfactory,  for  a  ^ick  man  who  retained  strength  enough  to 
lift  such  a  weight,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  might 
at  the  same  time  hope  to  derive  benefit  from  a  few  gymnastic  feats.  In 
later  times,  when  science  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  domains  of 
superstition,  the  Museum  at  Vienna  laid  claim  to  so  rare  a  specimen  of 
aerial  mineralogy.  The  counsellors  of  Elnbogen  fought  lustily  for  their 
treasure,  and  at  last  a  compromise  was  agreed  to :  the  burgrave  was  sawn 
in  two,  and  one  half  went  to  Vienna,  while  the  other  half  remained  at 
Elnbogen.  The  Bohemian  Patriotic  Association  possesses  only  a  model  of 
the  whole  as  it  appeared  before  the  ruthless  partition  was  carried  into  efkct. 
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To  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Bohemia,  it  will  be  no  matter  of 
wonder  to  be  informed,  that  even  at  the  present  day  there  continues  to  be 
flo  much  talk  at  Prague  of  the  Herren  Stande  (My  Lords  the  States),  of 
whom  you  will  one  day  hear  that  they  have  been  establishing  an  agricul- 
tural institution,  on  another  that  they  have  directed  a  suspension-bridge  to 
be  built  over  the  Moldau,  or  that  they  have  advanced  money  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  some  public  building.  There  is  as  much  attributed  in 
Prague  to  My  Lords  the  States,  as  there  is  in  Rome  to  the  Pope.  In 
ancient  times  they  elected  kings,  and  regulated  the  articles  of  public  faith  ; 
at  present  their  activity  is  limited  to  the  less  important  sphere  which  I  have 
just  indicated.  Formerly  the  cities  of  Bohemia,  particularly  Prague  and 
Guttenberg,  had  considerable  weight  in  the  assemblies  of  the  States ;  at 
present  the  few  deputies  for  the  towns  that  are  still  admitted,  are  consigned 
to  a  single  bench — a  sort  of  stool  of  repentance — ^in  an  extreme  comer  of 
the  haU,  where  the  burgesses  are  effectually  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  deputies,  and  that  in  such  a  way,  that  no  civic  representative,  unless 
of  more  than  ordinary  boldness,  will  be  likely  to  have  the  assurance  to  in- 
trude his  opinions  upon  his  august  colleagues.  "  My  Lords  the  States," 
in  Bohemia,  are  at  present  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  highest  order  of 
nobility — namely,  "  the  reigning"  counts,  princes,  and  barons.  The  head 
of  the  family  being  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  the  family,  is  always  de- 
scribed as  the  "  reigning'*  count,  &c. 

The  Bohemian  nobility,  owing  to  their  great  wealth,  to  the  good  edu- 
cation most  of  them  receive,  and  to  the  distinguished  abilities  of  some 
among  them,  occupy  a  highly  important  position  in  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
iand  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
than  do  the  nobles  of  any  other  province.  The  highest  office  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  king,  is  that  of  Oherstburggrafy  a  Bohemian  dignity  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  He  is  assisted  by  fourteen  counsellors  of  government 
or  Gtibemialrdthe,  and  by  a  vice-president,  besides  which  the  country  is 
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Svided  into  sixteea  circles,  each  circle  having  a  captain  and  three  com- 
missaries to  superintend  its  affairs.  This  graduated  list  of  public  officers, 
from  the  Oberstburggraf  to  the  Kretscommissiir,  or  commissary  of  the 
circle,  is  called  the  government  of  the  country  (die  bohmische  Landesre^ 
gierung)y  and  nearly  all  these  offices  are  fiUed  by  members  of  the  old 
noble  families  of  Bohemia. 

This  Bohemian  government,  like  that  of  Galicia,  Moravia,  Austria,  &c., 
stands  under  the  control  of  what  is  called  the  United  Court  Chancery  at 
Vienna.  At  the  head  of  this  central  department  is  a  Superior  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Court,  two  Vice-Chancellors,  and  as  many 
Aulic  Councillors  as  there  are  provinces  or  govemmeats  subject  to  this 
court  chancery.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  separate  chanceries  for 
the  control  of  their  affairs.  A  singular  circiunstance  connected  with  this- 
coiirt  chancery  is,  that  it  enjoys  the  title  of  Majesty,  being  addressed  "  Your 
Majesty  the  Chancery  of  the  Court."  This  is  in  some  measure  charac- 
teristic of  Austria,  where  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  it  is  not  the  emperor 
who  reigns,  but  his  officers. 

Not  only  over  the  administration  of  their  own  country,  but  over  the. 
whole  empire,  the  Bohemians  exercise  great  influence,  owing  to  the  im- 
portant posts  to  which  they  have  raised  themselves  by  their  ability   and 
official  aptitude.     In  every  office  in  Vienna  you  are  sure  to  find  Bohemians,, 
and  they  are  mostly  the  favourites  of  their  superiors.     In  the  Polish  and. 
Italian  provinces  it  is  the  same,  so  that  while  the  Bohemians  are  grumbling 
about  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  their  country  is  kept  on  Austria, 
the  other  provinces  might  with  more  justice  complain  in  their  turn  that 
they  are  subject  to  Bohemians.     Two  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Austrian  government  are  at  present  Bohemians — namely.  Count 
Kolowrat  and  Count  Mitrowski. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums,  col- 
lected at  the  various  castles  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
U^y  interesting  occupation,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  found  an 
Wulean  labour.     At  Prague,  there  are  many  private  palaces  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  a  traveller,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  able  to  visit 
JMt  few  of  them.     The  only  private  picture-gallery  I  was  myself  able  to 
Bispect  was  that  of  the  Nostitzi  palace,  but  the  palaces  of  the  families  of 
WaSenstein,  Czemi,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenberg,  and  others,  are  all  deserv- 
Big  of  attention.     What  particularly  interested  me  at  the  Nostitzi  palace^ 
^ns  the  model  of  a  marble  monument  intended  to  be  erected  at  TepHtz. 
It  represents  the  Knight  Przemysl  labouring  at  the  plough,  at  the  moment 
vhen  the  envoys  of  libussa  arrive  to  offer  him  the  crown.     On  another 
we  is  a  group  in  which  he  is  seen  as  King  of  Bohemia  holding  his 
entrance  into  the  palace  of  his  consort.     The  Bohemians  show  quite  a 
passion  just  now  for  illustrating  the  early  periods  of  their  history  by  mo- 
oomaits,  and  many  a  name  is  brought  to  light,  and  becomes   more 
bnoos  perhaps  in  these  days,  than  it  ever  was  during  the  life  of  its 
^"^er.    There  is  in  the  same  gallery,  a  beautiful  group   by  Canova,  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.     Schidone^s  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  is  a  charming 
pctme^  but  there  is  one  by  Eyk  that  is  most  revolting.     Christ  is  repre- 
sented under  a  press,  with  blood  spouting  from  different  parts  of  his  body, 
Astieam  of  blood  gushes  from  his  breast,  and  is  caught  by  priests,  who 
wibate  it  among  the  people.      There  is  an  exquisite  picture  by  Von 
^'chalkeny  of  a  g^  eating  a  peach*     The  peach  is  such  a  soft,  juicy,  deli- 
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cate,  velvet-clad  fruit,  that  a  painter  caa  choose  no  more  suitahle  viand 
on  which  to  make  a  lovely  maiden  feast.  To  hite  into  an  apple,  she 
must  make  an  effort  that  distorts  her  features,  hut  a  peach  may  he  enjoyed 
Tfiih  a  kiss. 

I  spent  hut  little  time,  however,  in  the  Nostita  Gallery,  for  there  wCTe 
oilier  ohjects  in  Prague  that  I  was  more  anxious  to  see.  Among  others  I 
went  to  visit  the  Tein  Church,  once  the  chief  temple  of  the  Hussites.  In 
their  time  the  pictures  and  images  were  all  destroyed,  hut  at  present  the 
huilding  is  again  amply  provided  with  them.  This  church  contains  a  mul- 
titude of  monuments,  hut  those  that  most  attracted  my  notice  were  one  of 
Tycho  de  Brahe,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  effect  that  neither  wealth, 
nor  power,  hut  only  the  works  of  science  are  immortal ;  and  secondly,  the 
tomh  of  a  Jewish  hoy,  on  which  was  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  :  '^  A  little  Hebrew  boy  (Hehraeolus)  being  inspired 
by  God,  fled,  in  the  year  1693,  to  the  Clementinum,  the  College  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  he  might  be  baptized.  After  a  few  days  he  was  treaeheroasfy 
taken  away  from  his  place  of  refuge.  He  was  tortured  by  his  parents,  who 
assailed  hmi  with  caresses,  menaces,  blows,  hunger,  and  other  torments  ; 
nevertheless,  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  true  faith,  till  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1694,  he  died,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  had  received. 
His  hoij  WM  privately  buried,  but  on  the  sixth  day  was  dug  up  ag»n, 
and,  on  being  inspected  by  the  magistrates,  was  found  free  from  all 
offensive  smell,  of  its  natural  colour,  and  floating  in  rosy  blood  (rosea  sam^ 
guine),  whereupon  it  was  carried  from  the  townhouse  in  solemn  procession, 
followed  by  an  immense  multitude  of  pious  people,  and  was  brought  to  this 
spot." 

It  is  strange  what  differentN  answers  you  wiU  receive  in  Prague,  if  y<m 
inquire  whether  there  are  still  any  Hussites  in  the  place.  Some  say  pod- 
tively  **  yes,"  and  others  are  quite  as  positive  in  saying  "  no."  Several 
persons  assured  me  there  was  a  Hussite  house  of  prayer  in  Prague,  hut 
one,  likely  to  be  well  informed,  said  there  had  been  sucn  a  place,  bat  it  had 
since  been  converted  into  a  warehouse.  Most  people  will  tell  you,  "  Oh, 
in  the  mountains  there  are  Hussites  enough,"  but  then  the  people  of  Prague 
dispose  of  a  multitude  of  things  by  turning  them  over  to  the  mountains. 
"  Yes  there  are  Hussites,"  another  will  add,  "but  they  pretend  to  be  Protest- 
ants." In  point  of  fact,  there  are  no  Hussites  officially  recognised  as  such, 
hut  it  is  probable  that  many  in  secret  still  sympathize  with  their  doc-, 
trines.  Of  Protestants,  according  to  the  official  census,  there  were 
81,000  in  1839,  or  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  In  Mo- 
ravia they  are  more  numerous,  amounting  to  1 10,000  souls,  or  6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Moravia  excepted,  however,  the  Protestants  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  Austrian 
province. 

Among  the  princely  gardens  of  Prague,  I  visited  those  of  Count  Sahn, 
and  Prince  Kinsky.  In  the  count's  garden  I  found  twenty  gardeners  and 
assistant  gardeners  employed,  with  a  court  gardener  (Hofgdrtner)  to  su- 
perintend them.  They  told  me  they  had  no  less  than  350  kinds  of  ericas; 
and  of  these,  as  of  the  flne  collection  of  Australian  plants,  there  were  many 
that  had  been  brought  into  Bohemia  for  the  first  time  that  year.  A  g^reat 
trade  in  plants  is  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  Austria  from  Pragae, 
where  they  can  be  had  from  England  and  Holland  with  tolerable  friedity- 
over  Hamburg.     In  the  Kinsky  garden,  I  was  too  much  taken  up  wiw. 
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die  beauty  of  &e  place,  to  make  many  inquiries  about  its  statistical  details. 
The  garden  is  arranged  on  a  succession  of  terraces,  that  rise  from  the 
Moldau  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  eye  revels  in  a 
paaoramic  yiew  of  Prague  and  its  environs  ;  one  of  those  views  on  which 
<me  dweUs  with  lingering  fondness,  but  of  which  the  pen  is  powerless  to 
convey  a  description,  and  of  which  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  beauiifuL 

At  m.y  *feet  lay  the  isles  of  the  Moldau,  and  the  suspension-bridge. 
When  this  bridge  and  its  approaches  are  finished,  the  aspect  of  Prague 
will  be  materially  improved.     There  was  formerly  no  quay  along  the  side 
of  the  river.     This  want  will  now  be  supplied,  a  number  of  old  and  ill- 
looking  houses  having  been  bought  up  and  pulled  down,  with  a  view  to  the 
CQustroction  of  a  quay  and  of  some  handsome  buildings  calculated  to  form 
a  more  suitable  frame  to  the  stream.     Numerous  Schinakels  (an  Austrian 
word  for  boats)  animated  the  water,  along  whose  banks  lay  stretched  a 
botanical  and  several  private  gardens.     On  the  other  side  the  deserted 
Vissehrad  seemed  to  momu  his  departed  glories ;  and  on  tracing  the  up- 
ward course  of  the  river,  the  eye  rested  at  length  on  the  Brannik  roc^ 
from  whose  entrails  had  been  torn  the  materials  that  had  gone  to  the  mak- 
ing up  of  the  many  houses  that  lay  at  my  feet.     The  stone  obtained  from 
this  rock  is  remarkably  fine,  and,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IV.,  was  known  to 
his  Italian  architects  under  the  name  of  pcista  di  Praga.     The  rock  itself 
has  its  legend.     A  valiant  knight  of  the  name  of  Brannik  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  there,  and  to  lie  buried  there  with  his  brave  companions.     In  one 
of  the  caverns  of  the  rock,  the  double-tailed  Bohemian  lion  is  said  to  hold 
Ins  residenee,  and  watch  over  the  graves  of  its  former  tenants.     Once  a 
Tear  he  comes  out  and  salutes  the  Moldau  valley  with  a  roar,  and  then, 
naving  received  no  answer,  he  creeps  into  his  hole  again,  to  take  another 
twelvemonth  s  repose.     Should  he,  however,  one  day  receive  an  answer, 
there  will  be  a  mighty  struggle  in  Bohemia,  for  the  gnosts  of  the  deceased 
heroes  rise  j&om  weir  graves,  and  are  to<  secure  the  victory  to  their  coun- 
itymen.     This  legend  seems  to  live  still  in  the  full  confidence  of  the 
people;  but  then  in  Bohemia  there  is  no  end  to  legends.     You  fall  in  with 
them  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  in  the  depths  of  forests;  they  abound 
and  thrive  amid  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Prague^  as  in  the  sdent  soli- 
tudes of  the  country. 

Among  the  manufEictures  of  Prague  we  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the 
irordbouses  of  glass  goods.  The  workshops  are  generally  at  some  distance 
m  the  country ;  but  the  warehouses  in  Prague,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
the  property  of  the  manufacturers.  These  have  chemists  and  artists  in 
ihdr  pay,  who  are  constantly  tasking  their  invention  to  extend  the  domains 
of  glass,  by  discovering  new  articles  that  may  admit  of  being  formed  of  so 
battle  a  material,  and  to  give  new  colours  and  forms  to  those  articles  which 
the  glass-cutters  have  long  looked  upon  as  belon^ng  to  their  legitimate 
sphere.  Of  each  new  discovery  or  modification  a  drawing  is  made,  and  a 
eopj  sent  to  the  manufactory.  The  drawing  and  the  copy  bear  correspond- 
ing mazks  and  numbers,  so  that  if  a  sudden  demand  comes  to  the  ware- 
l^ouse  for  any  particular  article,  all  that  is  necessary  probably  is  to  send  an 
<»derdown  to  tne  country,  to  make  up  immediately  so  many  dozens  of  B  288, 
« whatever  else  the  number  may  be.  I  was  allowed  to  look  over  a  number 
of  Ihese  drawings,  which  were  neatly  bound  up  in  folio  volumes,  and  I  waa 
tttooiahed  at  the  immense  variety  of  designs  and  inventions  for  coffee,  tea, 
and  milk  pots;  at  the  endless  modifications  of  form  which  so  simple  an 
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article  as  a  glass  stopper  was  made  to  undergo;  and  at  the  prodigality  of 
ingenuity  that  had  been  expended  on  varying  the  conformation  of  a  thing 
so  unimportant  as  a  lady's  smelling-bottle.  In  the  different  shades  of 
colour  there  was  almost  as  much  variety  as  in  the  form ;  yet  the  prevailing- 
taste  appears  to  be  always,  in  the  long-run,  in  favour  of  that  which  is  most 
simple.  The  plain,  pure,  colourless,  crystalline  glass  has  always  been  in 
favour,  and  will  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the  end,  however  taste  may 
sport  for  a  while  among  the  briUiant  colours  and  variegated  forms  which 
science  has  found  the  means  of  imparting  to  this  beautiful  manufacture. 
All  the  bright  "  Leonore  greens"  and  "  Chrysopras"  of  1840,  and  the 
"  Anne  green,"  the  "  gold  glass,"  the  "dead  glass,"  and  the  "alabaster'* 
of  1841,  may  hold  their  place  in  pubHc  favour  for  a  time;  but  they  will 
have  passed  away  when  the  pure  crystal  will  be  prized  as  much  as  ever* 
Even  so  man  may  surrender  himself  awhile  to  a  chaos  of  absurdities  and 
fancies;  but  the  pure  crystal  of  good  taste,  morality,  and  justice  will,  ere 
long,  make  its  worth  be  felt,  and  carry  away  the  prize  of  public  favour  from 
all  its  competitors. 

FROM  PRAGUE  TO  BUDWEIS. 

Various  as  are  the  means  by  which  a  traveller  may  cause  himself  to  be 
conveyed  from  Prague  to  Budweis, — by  diligence,  by  mail  post,  by  SteU- 
wageny  or  with  a  Lohnkutschevy  or  hired  carriage  and  horses, — ^yet  none  of 
these  means  of  locomotion  can  be  called  excellent  in  their  kind.*  The 
Bohemian  diUgences  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  northern  Germany,  and 
the  LohnktUschers  are  quite  as  slow  in  their  movements  as  in  any  other 
part  of  our  country.  The  Stellwagen  had  one  powerful  recommendation 
for  me,  and  that  was  that  I  had  never  travelled  in  one  of  them  before. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  serve 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  several  provincial  towns,  for 
those  who  make  but  few  pretensions  to  gentiHty.  The  Stellwagen^  in 
consequence,  is  rarely  favoured  by  foreigners,  and  therefore  all  the  more  to 
be  recommended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  acquaintance  with 
provincial  peculiarities.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  as  the  watchmen  of 
Prague  had  just  announced  the  important  fact  that  it  had  struck  four 
o'clock,  I  was  rolling,  in  one  of  these  humble  vehicles,  through  the  Ross- 
thor,  and  out  upon  the  Budweis  road,  in  company  with  a  goldsmith  of 
Prague,  an  engraver,  a  forester,  a  farmer,  and  a  young  mother  with  her 
little  boy  upon  her  lap. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  here  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  thfe 
Bohemian-Grerman  dialect,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  syste- 
matic and  consistent  manner  in  which  the  good  people  modify  our  grammar 
and  pronunciation  to  suit  their  own  views.  Sometimes  Slavonian  wordsr 
are  Germanized,  and  sometimes  German  words  effectually  disguised  by 
Slavonian  terminations,  and  at  other  times  the  strangest  gibberish  19 
produced  by  the  least  cultivated  classes,  who  frequently  mix  up  theiir 

♦  The  railroad  at  present  making  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  and  from  Prague  to 
Dresden,  and  which  wiU  probably  be  finished  in  1844  or  1845,  will  efiect  a  complete 
revolution  in  Bohemian  travelling.  At  the  time  Mr.  Kohl's  work  was  published,  the 
arrangements  between  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  governments,  relative  to  this  railroad,, 
had  not  yet  been  completed. — Tr, 
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German  and  Slavonian  in  so  indiscriminate  a  manner,  as  to  make  their 
meaning  miintelligible  to  any  one  not  fieuniliar  with  both  languages.  These 
remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  more  educated  classes,  who  claim 
for  themselves  the  honour  of  speaking  the  Austrian-German  better  and 
more  correctly  than  the  Austrians  themselves  ;  a  similar  claim  is  set  up 
hj  the  gently  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  in  the  same  way  that 
tke  Courlanders  and  Livonians  maintain, — and  not  without  reason, — that 
ihey  speak  the  North  Grerman  dialect  more  purely  and  correctly  than  the 
North  Germans  themselves. 

I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  study  of  the  various  systems  of  torture 
to  which  my  mother-tongue  was  subjectea  by  the  Bohemian  mouths  of  my 
fellow-travellers.  We  dined  at  Miltschin,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  ar- 
med at  Tabor,  the  celebrated  stronghold  of  the  Hussites  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  Hussites  named  the  town  and  the 
UU  on  which  it  stands  after  Mount  Tabor  in  Palestine,  but  Tabor  is  a 
genuine  Slavonian  word,  that  occurs  in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  and 
signifies  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  paling,  whence  it  is  figuratively 
used  for  an  intrenched  camp. 

The  usual  road  passes  not  through  Tabor,  but  close  by  the  side  of  it^ 
80  that  few  travellers  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  town  ;  we,  on  our  par^ 
however,  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  and  proceeded  to  take 
a  nearer  inspection  of  so  interesting  a  locality. 

The  Lusnitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moldau,  by  describing  nearly  a  circle, 
has  isolated  an  oblong  hill  from  the  surrounding  country.  On  three  sides 
this  hill  is  steep,  and  surrounded  by  water  ;  on  the  fourth  side  art  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  nature,  to  strengthen  the  place.  On  this  hiU,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  religious  disturbances,  some  of  the  Hussites  were  wont  to 
assemble,  and  to  receive  the  chalice  in  the  communion ;  but  when  the 
loyalists  began  to  raise  the  cry  of  ^'  heretic,  heretic"  against  the  Bohemians, 
imd  to  bum  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  when  the  Hussites,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  clapped  their  German  prisoners  into  tarred  beer-barrels, 
and  set  fire  to  these  in  the  pubUc  market-places ;  in  a  word,  when  the 
Hussite  wars  broke  out,  the  persecuted  race  endeavoured  to  obtain  pos- 
8^on  of  strong  places ;  and  as  those  in  royalist  hands  could  not  always 
Be  had  for  the  asking,  it  became  necessary  to  build  fresh  ones.  Zizka,* 
not  the  less  sharp-sighted  for  having  but  one  eye,  soon  saw  how  well  this 
inonntain  was  suited  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  fortress,  which  he  lost  no 
^  in  erecting  there ;  and  from  the  fortress  of  Tabor  he  made  his  devas* 
tating  excursions  against  convents  and  castles,  his  adherents,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence,  being  generally  called  Taborites. 

The  litde  city  is  still  most  curious  to  see,  bearing  even  now  the  most 
^oniplete  stamp  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  gates  are  najv 
'ow,  and  the  double  walls  and  bastions,  which  remain  from  the  days  of 
^a,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  peaceful  Catholic  cloth-weavers 
^  now  shelter  behind  those  formidable  works.  The  streets,  as  in  most 
of  the  old  Bohemian  towns,  radiate  from  an  open  space  in  the  centre  which 
^esas  a  market,  and  many  houses  of  an  antique  castellated  shape,  con- 
^ne  standing.  In  front  of  one  of  these,  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place, 
a^ds  an  antique  balcony,  which  is  still  called  Zizka's  pulpit,  from  whidi 

*  The  name  «hould  be  pronounced  Shishka^  or  rather  more  softly,  the  Bohemian 
>  iiaTisg  a  sound  like  the  French  j  in  jardin. 
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he  is  said  frequently  to  have  harangued  his  warlike  sdiolars.  The  town- 
house  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  buildings.  'V^diin  it  are  still  presenred 
Zizka's  shirt  of  mail,  his  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  old  books,  but  we  were 
imable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these  curiosities,  in  consequence  of  the  Burgo- 
master, who  had  charge  of  the  keys,  being  from  home.  Cannon-balb 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the  houses,  but  can  hardly  belong  to 
the  times  of  the  religious  wars.  In  front  of  the  church  is  a  bust  in  stone 
of  Zizka,  and  the  grim  features  of  the  one-eyed  hero  may  likewise  be  seen 
on  the  fagade  of  a  private  house.  Zizka  was  of  a  middling  stature,  rather 
bulky  in  shape,  widi  broad  shoidders,  and  a  high  chest.  His  head  was 
large,  round,  and  inclining  forwards;  his  beard  black  and  bushy,  his  mouth 
large,  his  nose  thick,  and  his  complexion  brown.  So  indelibly  have  these 
features  impressed  themselyes  upon  the  Bohemians,  that  even  now,  after 
an  interval  of  four  hundred  years,  the  people  of  Tabor  continue  to  cut  por- 
traits of  Zizka  in  wood,  as  knobs  for  wfdkingsticks.  I,  too,  bought  one 
of  these  Zizka  sticks,  upon  which  the  Hussite  chief  is  represented  with  a 
plain  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  bandage  over  his  right  eye,  which  he  had 
lost  early  in  life.  His  left  eye  he  lost  at  the  siege  of  EAbi  castle,  where^ 
a  javelin  striking  a  tree  near  him,  a  splinter  flew  acdde  and  completely 
blinded  him.  Nevertheless,  he  retained  his  command  as  general,  uiougn 
he  had  to  be  led  into  battle  by  a  guide ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  after  his  blind<- 
ness,  that  he  attained  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  gained  his  victoiy 
over  the  people  of  Prague,  who,  though  Hussites  themselves,  had  gotten 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  devastator  of  their  country.  Hereupon,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  tnem,  and  dieir  elective 
king,  Korybut,  and  so  great  was  at  this  time  the  power  of  the  blind  chie^ 
that  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd  offered  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
And  the  command  of  its  army,  if  he  would  consent  to  recognise  the  im- 
perial authority.  During  the  negotiations  that  followed,  Zizka,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  died  suddenly  of  the  plague. 

Every  thing  about  the  man,  even  from  his  birth,  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  mother  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  pains  of  child- 
lurth  while  in  a  forest,  and  Zask&  was  bom  with  no  shelter  but  that  of  a 
tree.  In  his  character  he  was  savage  and  cruel»  as  much  as  he  was  valiant 
and  eloquent.  Bohemian  writers  say  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  are 
as  difficult  to  render  into  German,  as  are  the  refinements  of  Caesar's  elo- 
quence. He  rose  from  a  comparatively  humble  station,  to  supreme  power 
in  his  native  land,  and  gained  thirteen  pitched  battles,  several  of  which 
were  fought  after  the  loss  of  his  second  eye.  The  manner  of  his  death  was 
also  remarkable,  and  so  is  the  memory  preserved  of  him  to  this  day  by  his 
countrymen.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  still  pointed  out  as  an  unblessed 
spot,  and  the  ground  where  stood  the  tent  under  which  he  breathed  his  laat, 
lemains  uncultivated  to  the  present  day.  Just  as  the  history  of  Napoleon 
is  known  to  all  Europe,  so  is  that  of  Zizka,  in  all  its  details,  £un]liar  to 
every  Bohemian,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  castle  or  a  convent  in  the  land, 
in  which  hb  portrait  is  not  to  be  found. 

After  the  death  of  Zizka^  his  soldiers  called  themselves  his  <»phan  chil- 
dren, and  divided  themselves  into  £>ur  parties :  the  Orphans,  the  Taborites^ 
the  Orebites,  and  the  Praguers.  Bohemia  was  denominated  the  Promised 
Land,  and  the  surrounding  German  provinces  were  declared  to  be  the  lands 
of  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Idumeans.  It  was  at  this  time, 
no  doubt,  that  the  large  lake  near  Tabor  received  the  name  of  Jordan,  and 
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ike  bill  behind  Tabor,  ihat  of  Horel.  Ab  Tabor  was  &e  chief  city  of  the 
Hossites,  so  it  now  became  the  scene  of  their  worst  excesses,  which  at- 
tained dieir  cuhninating  point  in  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  Hussite 
sect  of  tile  Adamites.  At  Tabor  too,  where  the  Hussite  wars  had  com- 
inmoed,  they  were  likewise  brought  to  a  dose^  for  it  was  the  last  dty  that 
submitted  to  the  Royal  States.  It  is  said,  that  a  remnant  of  the  Adamite 
sect  still  exists  in  Bohemia,  and  diat  other  Hussite  sects  haye  maintained 
ihemselyes  under  such  denominations,  as  the  "  Red  Brothers,"  and  ihe 
^'Brothers  of  the  Lamb." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  had  turned  our  time  to  good 
aocount  during  oiu:  short  stay  at  Tabor.  At  the  next  stage,  the  name  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  Bohemian  pheasant- 
preserve.  The  rearing  of  pheasants  in  Bohemia  is  carried  on  upon  an  enormous 
scale,  as  may  be  judged  from  an  advertisement  which  I  saw,  and  in  which 
a  certain  Count  SchSck  offered  three  thousand  pair  of  living  birds  for  sale 
in  one  lot.  In  these  preserves  the  pheasants  are  divided  into  wild  and 
tame ;  the  wild  are  kept  in  large  woods,  the  tame  under  roof  or  in  enclosed 
yards. 

Tlie  mght  was  already  &r  advanced  when  we  reached  Budweis,  but  in 
that  city,  for  the  consolation  of  travellers  be  it  known,  the  sun  never  ceases 
to  shed  his  Hght  upon  the  benighted  stranger,  for  the  inn  so  named  has  a 
large  lamp  burning  conspicuously,  firom  evening  till  morning  in  front  of 
the  chief  entrance. 
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Tlie  soulliem  extremity  <^  Bohemia,  the  country  round  Budweis,  is 
distinguished,  even  in  a  land  so  rich  in  stately  mansions  and  princely  estates^ 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  castles,  and  for  the  extent  of  territory  held  by 
individuals.  Here  it  was  that  formerly  dwelfc  the  fimuly  of  the  Rosenberg^ 
ft  race  so  powerM,  that  several  of  the  Bohemian  monarchs  wooed  tne 
daughters  for  their  brides.  The  Lords  of  Rosenberg  frequently  contracted 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  sovereign  houses  of  Germany,  and  on  one 
occasion  we  find  the  name  of  Rosenberg  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Polish  crown.  At  present  the  family  is  extinct,  a  circumstance  that  cannot 
but  seriously  have  afficted  Charlemagne,  the  Trojan  heroes,  Noah,  and 
Bimdry  others  of  the  ancestors  of  so  illustrious  a  Hne.  It  is  certainly  a 
ftognlar  coincidence,  that  the  branch  of  the  Rosenberg  family  which  had 
been  planted  and  had  taken  root  in  Courland,  should  have  died  away  much 
about  the  same  time  as  the  main  family-tree  in  Bohemia.  Similar  coinct* 
fences,  however,  are  on  record  respecting  other  famiHes,  of  which  different 
brandbes  established  in  distant  countries  nave  all  become  extinct  nearly  at 
the  same  time. 

In  die  cellar  of  the  Senate  at  Bremen  there  is  a  wine  that  by  its  great 
^  has  acquired  such  an  odour  (so  exquisite  a  bouquet  as  the  connoisseurs 
<^wine  express  it)  that  you  need  only  pour  a  few  drops  upon  your  pocket- 
bandkerchief,  and  you  inH  have  no  occasion  for  eau  de  Cologne  for  several 
bys  aftarwaids.  Nobility  seems  to  be  like  this  wine-— the  older  it  grows 
&  more  it  is  prized,  and  if  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  dark  ages  it  becomes 
fute  inesdmable.  The  last  dF  the  Rosenbergs,  according  to  all  the  things 
wat  are  related  of  him,  seems  to  have  thought  his  nobility  just  such  a  jew^ 
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of  priceless  value,  but  dear  as  it  was  to  him,  he  was  unable  to  bequeath  h 
to  a  successor ;  for  nobility,  like  genius,  virtue,  and  learning,  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  man*s  last  will  and  testament.  Unblessed  with  an  heir  to 
what  he  most  esteemed,  the  last  of  the  Rosenbergs  went  to  his  grave,  but 
bis  suhlimary  possessions,  his  broad  lands  and  stately  castles  foimd  an  heir 
soon  enough  in  the  family  of  the  Schwarzenbergps,  who  are  now  the  undis- 
puted lords  of  all  the  lands  in  which  the  Moldau  and  its  tributaries  take 
their  rise. 

The  most  important  of  their  castles  and  estates  are  called  Krummau, 
^ttingau,  and  Frauenberg,  and  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  charms  of 
these  castles  excited  too  much  curiosity  in  me  to  allow  me  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  paying  them  a  visit.  What  I  saw  far  exceeded  what  I  had 
expected  to  see. 

I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  one  that  passed  for  the  least  important,  and 
drove  with  an  hospitable  friend,  a  resident  of  Budweis,  down  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  Moldau  to  Schloss  Frauenberg,  which  stands  on  a  rock  by  the 
river-side,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

Upon  the  said  rock  there  stands  an  old  castle,  and  a  new  one  of  much 
greater  splendour  is  rising  by  the  side  of  it.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  old 
one  stands  the  inscription,  Fructtis  Belli,  referring,  I  believe,  to  the  gift 
which  one  of  the  Austrian  emperors,  Ferdinand  II.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  made  of  this  castle  and  lordship,  to  one  of  his  Spanish  generals^ 
Don  Balthasar  Maradas,  Count  of  Salento.  Under  the  gateway  of  the 
castle  may  still  be  seen  a  tablet,  on  which  this  Don  Balthasar  is  styled 
Comes,  Dominus  in  Frauenberg.  At  present,  however,  the  gateway  is 
surmounted  by  a  Turk's  head,  from  which  a  raven  is  picldng  out  the  eyes. 
This  is  the  crest  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who,  like  many  Austrian  families, 
carry  Turkish  emblems  and  spoils  in  their  shields.  The  view  from  the 
castle  is  unspeakably  beautifuL  The  fields  and  meadows  of  the  Moldau 
lie  at  your  feet,  and  farther  on  lies  a  plain,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise  the 
steeples  of  Budweis.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  branches  of  the  mountain 
range  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  and  over  the  landscape  lie  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  lordship  of  Schwarzenberg.  To^ 
wards  the  east  the  eye  travels  on  towards  Wittingau,  another  Schwarzen^* 
berg  lordship. 

When  the  French  Marshal,  Bemadotte,  visited  the  castle  in  1805,  (by 
the  by,  the  French  must  have  carried  away  more  agreeable  recollections 
from  this  southern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  which  they  visited  leisurely  as 
visiters,  than  they  did  from  the  northen  part  of  which  they  obtamed 
only  a  few  hasty  glances  through  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  Culm ;)  but 
when  the  marsnal  visited  the  castle,  as  I  was  sa3dng,  and  the  intendant 
pointed  out  the  magnificent  prospect  to  him,  and  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it,  the  marshal  answered,.  "  What  strikes  me  as  most  wonder- 
ful is,  that  your  prince  should  be  lord  and  master  over  all  I  see."  And,  in 
frbct,  without  being  a  French  marshal  of  th^  days  of  the  empire,  whose 
fingers  would  naturally  be  itching  at  the  sight,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to 
let  his  eyes  roam  firom  vOlage  to  village,  and  from  field  to  field,  without 
some  litue  sensation  of  envy,  without  some  slight  approximation  to  a  wish 
that  he  were  able  to  step  into  the  Schwarzenberg*s  place.  All  the  while 
I  was  there,  I  was  thinking  of  the  old  fairy  tale  of  Puss  in  Boots,'*  where, 
as  the  king  and  his  son-in-law  are  driving,  through  the  country,  the  cat 
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keeps  sayiag,  ^' Every  tbing'  you  see  belongs  to  our  lord  and  master  the 
piince,  your  majesty's  son-in-law." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  old  castle  is  yet  in  so  ruinous  a  condition,  that 
it  might  not  have  stood^  and  kept  out  the  wind  imd  rain  for  many  years 
longer;  but  when  a  man  has  4,000,000  florins  (£400,000)  a  year,  as 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  is  said  to  have,  he  is  not  expected  to  take  as  much 
care  of  his  pennies  as  might  beseem  a  thrifty  cobbler  ;  and  as  the  prince  is 
passionately  fond  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  very  excusable  in  him  to  have 
set  aside  600,000  florins  to  build  himself  a  new  house  according  to  his  fa- 
vourite fashion.  When  this  new  building  is  finished,  Frauenberg  will  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  castles  in  Bohemia.  The  sandstone  for  the  Gothic 
oraaments  comes  all  the  way  from  Vienna.  We  saw  standing  in  the  court- 
yard a  quantity  of  these  stones,  packed  up  in  chests  with  as  much  care  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  loaves  of  sugar. 

Frauenberg*  is  celebrated  throughout  Bohemia  for  its  wild-boar  hunts, 
^bich  are  carried  on  here,  probably,  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  any  other 
place  in  £urope,  and  are,  indeed,  unique  in  their  kind,  like  the  Esterhazy 
stag-bimts  on  the  Flatten  Lake  in  Hungary.  The  menagerie  or  TAier- 
garten,  in  which  the  wild  boars  are  kept,  covers  a  space  of  a  (German) 
square  mile  and  a  half ;  and  even  of  late  years,  as^  many  as  300  boars 
(a  kind  of  game  growing  every  day  more  scarce  in  Europe)  have  been 
killed  at  one  of  these  hunting-festivals.  The  sport  is  carried  on  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  something  after  the  following  fashion : 

Near  the  park  in  which  the  animab  are  kept,  is  a  small  reedy  lake, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  gently-rising  heights.  On  the  fourth  side  the 
l>ank  is  low  and  swampy.  This  lake  is  the  scene  of  the  yearly  slaughter- 
iiigs.  On  the  swampy  side  of  the  lake,  a  high  and  hollow  dike  has  been 
erected,  resting  upon  vaults,  in  which  are  confined  the  animals  intended  to 
be  hunted.  By  the  side  of  the  dike  projecting  into  the  water,  are  small 
tribunes  or  balconies,  in  which  the  lords  of  the  chase  take  their  places.  On 
^e  dike,  ready,  if  wanted  to  afford  assistance,  stand  the  foresters  and 
buntsmen  of  the  prince  ;  all,  from  the  head  forester  to  the  whippers-in, 
ffl  splendid  uniforms.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  of  the  prince  s  fo- 
'^rs,  and  loO  of  his  huntsmen  present  on  one  of  these  occasions.  The 
^smsHis  are  let  out  of  their  vaulted  prison  about  fifty  at  a  time,  and,  driven 
by  a  crowd  of  peasants  collected  for  the  purpose,  they  immediately  take  to 
tbe  water,  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  reeds,  or  to  swim  towards  the  op- 
IH»ite  hills,  where  they  hope  to  find  shelter  in  the  forest.  On  the  way 
thither  they  seldom  fail  to  find  their  death  from  the  constant  fire  poured  in 
upon  them  by  the  gentlemen  stationed  in  the  balconies. 

1  observed  to  my  companions  that  this  kind  of  sport  seemed  to  me  mere 
butchering,  and  must  be  very  iiisipid  and  monotonous ;  but  they  assured 
ffle  it  was  full  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  on  account  of  the  pomp  with 
^bich  the  whole  was  conducted.  In  the  centre  of  the  dike  there  was 
always  a  full  orchestra,  and  behind  it  an  amphitheatre  for  spectators,  of 
whom  numbers  came  fipom  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
foment,  they  told  me,  when  the  sport  was  about  to  begin,  when  the 
^^'nnpets  sounded,  and  the  gaies  were  opened  to  set  the  wild  boars  free, 
^  one  of  great  suspense.  Then  the  situations  in  which  the  creatures 
presented  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  hunters,  were  very  varied.  Some- 
^es  the  game  would  hide  itself  among  the  reeds,  whence  it  would  have 
to  be  driven  by  the  rifles ;  sometimes  it  would  swim  as  a  mere  black  speck 
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upon  the  water.  Now  one  would  swim  directly  toward  a  balcony  filled 
with  its  foes,  and  often  a  few  would  gain  the  <^p06ite  shore,  and  put  the 
best  marksman  to  the  proof  to  prevent  iJieir  escapa  Then,  an  old  esta- 
blished law  among  German  hunters  requires  that  tne  creature's  head  should 
remain  uninjured,  and  the  hunters  are  often  put  to  it^  to  avoid  the  penalties 
which  an  infiraction  of  this  law  draws  after  it. 

In  the  plain  below  Schloss  Frauenberg,  and  not  fiir  from  the  lake  I  have 
just  described,  lies  an  old  castle  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  bear- 
baiting.  Such  castles  existed  formerly  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  but 
have  all  disappeared  now,  with  few  exceptions.  The  building  I  am  now 
speaking  of  is  an  extensive  one,  with  apartments  below  for  the  huntsmen 
and  keepers,  with  dens  for  bears  and  kennels  for  dogs,  and  large  suites  of 
rooms  above  for  the  prince  and  his  guests.  A  balcony,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  spectators,  projects  into  the  courtyard,  whidli  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  in  which  beasts  of  all  kinds  were  formerly  baited.  The 
last  great  bear-baiting  that  took  place  there,  occurred  only  dxiy 
years  ago. 

The  principal  saloon  of  this  castle  is  hung  all  round  with  beauiaful  pic* 
tures  by  the  celebrated  animal-painter,  Hamilton,  and  I  believe  the  col- 
lection contains  the  best  paintings  he  ever  made.  Hamilton  spent  the 
years  1710  and  1711  with  a  Schwarzenben^,  who  arranged  sundry  bear- 
baitiags,  deer-stalkings,  and  boar-hunts,  K>r  the  punter's  sake,  and  the 
latter  had  thus  an  opportunity,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances, 
of  paiating  these  beautiful  pictures,  which  may  now  be  said  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  wilderness,  being  but  rarely  seen  by  an  eye  capable  of 
estimating  their  worth.  The  pictures  are  all  of  the  natural  size,  and  the 
subjects  mostly — a  stag  overpowered  by  dogs,  a  bear  battling  it  with  his 
assailants,  wild  boars  surprised  in  a  thicket  by  hunters,  and  other  scenes  of 
a  similar  kind ;  and  aU  so  fiill  of  truth,  that  as  formerly  Hamilton  became 
for  a  while  a  recluse  here  to  study  the  physio^omy  of  the  huge  beasts  of 
the  chase,  so  a  modem  painter,  profiting  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessor, 
might  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  for  a  wnile,  and  pursue  a  similar  course 
of  study  with  infinit^y  more  ease  and  convenience.  The  dogs  in  these 
pictures  are  all  portraits  of  ajiimals  famous  in  their  day,  and  deserving 
even  greater  fame  now  that  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvass^ 
When  the  French  were  here,  in  1742,  they  would  fain  have  carried  away 
the  whole  collection,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  contented  themselves 
with  cutting  the  best  head — that  of  a  wild  boar— out  of  the  best  picture* 
The  damage  was  repaired  as  well  as  it  could  be,  but  the  scar  is  evident  at 
the  first  glance,  and  so  is  the  inferior  workmanship  of  the  modem  artist. 

After  leaving  Frauenberg,  our  next  visit  was  to  Schloss  Gratzen,  another 
fruct'UB  belU.  The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  which  gave  Bohemia 
back  to  Ferdinand,  and  which  lost  Frauenberg  for  the  house  of  Malowitz^ 
deprived  the  Protestant  Lords  of  Schwamberg  of  their  castle  of  Gratzen, 
which  they  defended  valiantly  for  a  while  against  the  imperial  troops. 
With  the  castle  went  also  their  seven  (German)  square  nules  of  territory. 
The  confiscated  estate  was  conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  Charles  Bonaven- 
tura  Longueval,  Count  ofBucquoi,  and  Baron  de  Vaux,  whose  descendants 
still  possess  it.  The  estate  is  entirely  unincumbered,  and  is  said  to  bring 
in  an  annual  revenue  of  700,000  florins,  or  70,000/. 

There  are  three  castles  at  Gratzen.  One  is  the  old  fortress  that  was  so 
stoutly  defended  by  the  old  Baron  von  Schwamberg,  another  is  the  sum- 
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mer  residence  of  the  Count  de  Bncqaoi,  and  the  third  is  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Count's  officers  of  state,  in  whose  hands  is  the  ad- 
mixiistration  of  the  lordship.  This  central  goyemment  of  the  estate  is 
called  the  '^princely  court  chancery/'  at  the  head  of  which  are  four 
"^  princely  coiut  counsellors."  These  Bohemian  nobles  exercise  in  hct  a 
multitade  of  rights,  which  in  other  countries  we  are  accustomed  to  lode 
on  as  the  exdusiye  attributes  of  sovereignty.  They  confer  the  dignity  of 
court  counsellors,  grant  privileges  to  their  cities,  and  compose  coats  of  arma 
tar  them.  The  magistrates,  however,  whom  they  appoint,  are  obliged  to 
go  through  the  same  studies,  and  submit  to  the  same  examination  as  those 
i^pointed  by  the  state. 

We  found  the  officers  of  the  Bucquoi  household  pajring  compliments  to 
one  another  at  the  entrance  to  a  concert-room.  Here,  as  on  many  of  the 
large  estates  of  music-loving  Bohemia,  a  private  band  is  kept,  to  give  oc- 
casional concerts,  and  on  the  filtes  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  castle  to  ac- 
company the  organ  in  the  church.  Several  pieces  from  Norma  and  other 
modem  operas  were  performed,  and  were  executed  with  tolerable  brilliancy, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  household  were  loud  in  their  applause,  and  resolved 
ihat  the  concert  should  be  repea);ed  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  birthday 
of  the  young  heir,  when  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  was  to  be  applied  to 
iie  relief  of  the  poor. 

We  supped  at  the  castle,  where  the  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  two 
sahjects,  partly  on  the  Austro-Bohemian  frontier,  and  partly  on  the  great 
fishponds,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  of 
the  large  plain  between  Wittingau  and  Gratzen. 

In  Nortibem  Germany,  we  understand  under  the  name  of  Austrian  every 
one  who  comes  from  any  part  of  the  great  Austrian  conglomeration  of 
lands,  provided  he  speaks  Grerman ;  but  every  well-educated  Bohemian, 
Hmigarian,  Croatian,  or  Slovak,  speaks  our  language  quite  as  well  as  do 
the  people  of  Vienna  or  St3rria.  Here  on  the  mountain  bc»rder,  however, 
the  contrast  between  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian,  and  their  mutual  an- 
tipathies were  forced  upon  my  attention.  Of  empathies  between  neigh- 
kmring  nations  there  is  seldom  much  to  be  said.  In  Paris  or  Berlin  in- 
deed, a  Bohemian  and  an  Austrian  may  sympathize  with  each  other,  but  at 
home  they  know  of  no  such  feeling.  Not  merely  the  common  people  in 
Bohemia^  but  even  the  higher  classes,  participate  more  or  less  in  this 
areision  to  the  Austrians,  and  even  the  German  part  of  the  popidation 
«^gree  with  the  Slavonians  in  this,  with  whom  in  other  respects  they  are 
httle  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  unison.  Our  evening  party  at  Gratzen 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Bohemian-Germans^  yet  I  observed  upon  the 
comitenances  of  all  of  them  a  certain  half-suppressed  sarcastic  smile,  when 
Imidertook  the  defence  of  the  Austrians.  '^  Ay,  ay,"  said  one  of  them  at 
hat,  ''honest  enough  they  are,  no  canting  hypocrites  Hke  the  Italians,  and 
hardworking  enough  too  ;  but  good  God  !"  and  here  he  shook  his  head 
with  a  snule  of  evident  satisfaction,  "  what  unlicked  cubs  they  are  !  How 
awkward,  stupid,  and  helpless  in  every  thing  I  In  short,"  added  he,  "  it 
tt  a  perverse  and  wrongheaded  people." 

On  their  part,  the  Austrians  reproach  the  Bohemians  with  insincerity. 
"A  false  Bohemian,"  is  a  common  expression,  and  the  Austrian  generally 
fecribes  the  Bohemian  as  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  uncomfortable  creature. 
The  antipathy  felt  by  the  Bohemian,  however,  is  decidedly  marked  by  more 
hittemess. 
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A  fat  carp>  served  in  black  sauce,  composed  according  to  a  natiozial 
recipe,  of  grated  gingerbread,  blood,  and  onions,  led  our  conversation 
naturally  to  the  great  fishponds  of  the  neighbourhood.  Gratzen  has  sixty 
ponds,  the  Dukedom  of  Krummau  seventy,  Frauenberg  one  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  Wittingau  two  hundred  and  seventy.  Among  these  is  the 
celebrated  Rosenberg  pond,  which  occupies  nearly  twelve  hundred  yoke  of 
land,  from  which  and  the  other  Wittingau  ponds,  no  less  than  four  thou- 
sand cwt.  of  carp  are  yearly  taken,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Vienna. 

I  cannot  say  I  ever  made  myself  so  familiar  with  the  complicated  system 
of  management  to  which  the  Bohemian  fishponds  are  subjected,  as  I  did 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  were  usually  brought  to  table,  still,  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  travellers  who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken 
at  all  upon  the  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  account  of 
what  I  learned  about  it. 

The  main  point,  it  seems,  is  to  take  care  that  at  different  ages  and  at 
different  seasons,  the  fish  be  provided  with  the  depth  of  water  suitable  to 
them,  and  also  that  the  kinds  of  fish  that  do  not  suit  each  other  should  not 
be  put  together  in  the  same  pond.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  that  one  pond 
can  satisfy  all  these  demands,  the  Bohemian  landowners  have  brought  the 
ponds  on  their  estates  into  a  sort  of  connected  system,  and  have  given  to 
each  class  of  ponds  its  separate  destination. 

Firstly  there  are  the  brood  ponds,  {Brut,  or  Satz-teiche,)  in  which' the 
young  nsh  receive  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  These  ponds  are  smal^ 
and  contain  but  little  food,  that  the  rising  generation  may  not  injure 
themselves  by  gluttonous  indulgence.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
finny  babes  improve  in  size,  they  are  removed  to  the  Streck-teiche^  or 
stretching  ponds,  where  the  interesting  little  ones  are  to  begin  to  stretd^ 
themselves.  Thence  the  creatures  are  removed  into  the  large  reservoirs 
called  Kammer  or  Haupt-teiche,  In  winter  the  water  is  warmest  at  the 
bottom,  in  summer  at  the  top ;  young  fish,  therefore,  who  require  warmth, 
must  often  be  put  into  deeper  ponds  in  winter. 

It  would  of  course  be  as  absurd  to  put  old  pike  and  young  carp  into  the 
same  pond,  as  to  shut  up  wolves  and  lambs  in  one  stable.  Accordingly 
there  are  separate  ponds  for  each.  When  the  carp,  however,  grow  older^i 
they  are  apt  to  grow  lazy,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  which  prevents 
their  proper  development ;  and  then,  by  way  of  making  them  more  lively, 
a  few  young  pike  are  put  into  the  pond,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
young  republic  in  a  state  of  healthful  excitement,  like  opposition  men  in  a 
representative  assembly. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  all  these  removals  and  minglings  neces- 
sitate a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Usually  the  work  is  performed  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  great  care  and  caution  are  necessary.  If,  for  in- 
stance, snow  were  to  fall  on  a  fish,  he  must  on  no  account  be  put  back  into 
the  pond,  but  must  be  sent  to  market  and  sold  for  what  he  will  bring.  If 
a  sudden  frost  covers  the  ponds  with  ice,  great  mischief  is  done  to  the  fish, 
if  air-holes  are  not  immediately  opened.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fish  swarm 
to  the  surface,  and  even  if  they  are  not  suffocated,  they  "  bum"  their  fins 
against  the  ice.  A  scarcity  of  water,  also,  in  case  of  a  dry  summer,  causes 
great  destruction  in  the  ponds. 

The  intendants  of  the  ponds  require,  of  course,  at  all  times,  to  know 
how  much  water  there  may  be,  and  poles  marked  with  feet  and  inches  are 
therefore  fixed  in  each  pond.     A  few  inches  too  much  may  easily  occasion 
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immdations  to  the  neighbouring  fidds,  and  then  the  damage  mtut  be  made 
good  by  the  owner  of  the  pond. 

Immense  swarms  of  herons,  wild  ducks,  and  other  waterfowl  frequent 
these  ponds,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  aU  the  suirounding  peasantry 
become  practised  marksmen.  The  birds  are  particularly  watch^  for  tlie 
time  when  the  water  is  to  be  let  out  of  a  pond,  on  which  occasion  they  fiedi 
not  to  feast  upon  the  froga  and  upon  such  fish  as  may  happen  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  mud.  These,  however,  they  are  not  len  in  undisturbed 
possession  of,  for  it  is  customary,  when  the  owner  of  the  pond  has  secured 
the  main  tribute  by  means  of  nets,  to  abandon  what  is  left  to  the 
peasants.  The  pond  inspectors  give  the  signal  for  the  scramble  as  soon  as 
the  noble's  boxes  are  thought  to  be  sufficiently  filled.  The  signal  is  for  the 
inspectors  to  cry  out  Horzi  horzi  (It  bums,  it  bums);  whereupon  the  crowd 
rush  with  loud  cries  into  the  mud,  and  drive  the  geese  and  herons  from 
their  prey.  The  peasants  obtain  a  good  deal  of  fish  in  this  way,  and 
preserve  a  considerable  quantity  for  the  winter,  by  smoking  them. 

The  geese  and  herons  are  by  no  means  the  only  plunderers  of  these 
ponds,  in  which  otters  and  beavers  likewise  abound,  though  less  now  than 
formerly. 

On  the  following  moming  we  started  for  Ejrummau,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  castles  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  princely  mansions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  with  a 
dependant  lordship  of  fifteen  Grerman  square  miles,  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  dukedom  of  Krummau  is  one  of  those  half-sovereignties 
of  which  there  have  at  all  times  been  several  in  Bohemia,  as  the  dukedom 
of  Friedland,  which  was  given  to  Wallenstein;  the  dukedom  of  Reichstadt, 
with  which  Napoleon's  son  was  invested;  and  the  dukedom  of  Raudnitz, 
nhich  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Lobkowitz. 

You  enter  the  first  courtyard  by  crossing  a  drawbridge,  and  passing 
through  a  massive  stone  gateway.  The  castle  ditch  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  number  of  bears,  but  these  have  of  late  years  disappeared;  In  the 
second  courtyard  stands  the  guard  house  of  the  Schwarzenberg  grenadiers 
of  the  body-guard,  a  corps  of  forty  men  in  splendid  uniforms,  all  in  the 
piince's  pay,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  who  holds  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  this  courtyard  I  paid  my  respects  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  castle, 
and  told  him  I  wished  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  place.  He  asked 
me,  with  a  smile,  how  many  weeks  I  intcmded  to  devote  to  the  inspection, 
and  I  soon  found,  particularly  after  I  had  had  a  glance  at  the  archives, 
that  the  question  implied  by  no  means  an  exaggeration.  From  the  second 
I  passed  into  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  courtyard. 

The  castle  looks  as  if  no  part  had  ever  been  pulled  down  during  the 
whole  time  that  it  has  been  successively  held  by  the  Rosenbergs,  the  Eg- 
genhergs,  and  the  Schwarzenbergs.  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  covered  by  a  labyrinth  of  turrets,  walls,  and  other  build- 
ings, in  every  imaginable  style  of  architecture,  with  noble  suites  of  rooms, 
mch  as  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  only  in  imperial  palaces,  and  little 
poking  holes,  fit  only  for  the  rock-built  nest  to  some  robber  chief  of  the 
feudal  times.  That  the  oldest  part  of  the  old  buildings  must  be  very  old 
indeed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  most  modem  por- 
tion, the  New  Castle  as  it  is  called,  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the 
ttdiives,  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Our  first  visit  in  the  interior  was  to  the  picture-gaUery>  in  which  are 
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preserved  the  numberless  portraits  of  the  rarious  members  of  the  three 
noble  families  to  whom  the  castle  has  successively  belonged.  What  a 
&mily  party  they  vtrould  make,  if  they  could  all  step  from  their  canvass 
and  join  in  a  merry  festival!  There  would  be  ample  room  in  the  castle 
for  all  of  them;  but  there  is  only  one  of  them  to  whom  it  is  still  given  to 
wander  through  the  old  halls  and  corridors,  and  this  is  Bertha  von  Rosen- 
berg, the  celebrated  White  Lady  of  Neuhaus,  of  whom  a  portrait  may  here 
be  seen  as  large  as  life. 

This  Bertha,  or  Brichta,  was  married  to  a  Lichtenstein,  a  family  with 
which  the  Rosenbergs,  like  their  successors  the  Schwarzenbergs,  onea  ar- 
ranged matrimonial  alliances,  even  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
been  fairly  emancipated  from  the  cradle.  There  are  still  such  things  as 
family  sympathies  and  antipathies  among  the  great  houses  in  Austria,  as 
there  were  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  a  record  has  been  preserved,  and 
some  of  the  frimily  feuds  that  have  been  retained  to  the  present  day  trace 
their  origin  to  the  middle  ages.  Now  this  Lichtenstein,  the  husband  of 
Bertha,  was  a  monster,  and  treated  his  gentle  wife  Uttle  better  than  Blue- 
beard did  his.  Ofren  in  the  morning,  it  is  said.  Bertha's  pillow  was  found 
soaked  with  her  tears,  and  sometimes  even  with  her  blood.  Before  her 
marriage  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
as  most  young  ladies,  but  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  release  her  from  her 
tyrant,  she  retired  to  the  castle  of  ner  brother  the  Lord  of  Rosenheim,  who 
iftK)ut  the  same  time  had  lost  his  wife,  and  with  whom  she  lived  thenceforth 
as  a  pious  widow  and  a  notable  housekeeper.  Her  chief  delight  was  to  do 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  together 
on  certain  days,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  them  with  a  sweet  dish 
(dulce  mus  it  is  called  in  die  archives  of  the  castle),  and  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  distributed.  Attempts  have  more  than  once  been  made  to 
substitute  a  money  distribution,  but  the  peasants  have  always  stoutly 
resisted  such  an  innovation,  which  they  are  afraid  ^'  Bertha  might  take 
amiss. 

It  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  black  has  been  adopted  in  Bohemia^ 
from  France  and  Germany,  as  a  maris  of  mourning.  Bertha,  like  all  widows 
of  her  time,  wore  white,  which  she  continued  to  wear  till  death,  when  she 
was'  buried  in  her  white  widow's  weeds.  To  this  she  owed  her  name  of 
the  White  Lady,  by  which  she  was  known  during  her  life,  and  under  whidi 
she  is  now  almost  worshipped  as  a  saint.  The  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  firmly  believe  that  she  continues  to  wander  through  the  castles 
then  belonging  to  the  house  of  Rosenberg,  that  she  looks  about  to  see 
whether  the  houses  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  whether  the  poor  receive 
their  dulce  mus  regularly.  In  general,  in  these  her  wanderings,  she  is 
invisible  to  every  eye,  but  sometimes  she  is  seen,  a  circumstance  always 
supposed  to  announce  some  great  calamity  to  the  family.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  country-people  whisper  timidly  into  each  other's  ears — Brichta 
^  Rosemherka  kkodi  (Bertha  von  Rosenberg  is  wandering  about),  and  a 
death  in  the  fomily  is  then  confidently  looked  for.  At  Schloss  Wittingaa 
there  is  a  corridor,  and  at  Neuhaus  another,  which  Bertha  is  supposed  to 
have  particulariy  selected  for  her  nocturnal  promenade ;  and  few  of  the 
inmates  are  hardy  enough  to  visit  either  of  these  haunted  passages,  except 
under  good  escort,  and  with  a  sufficient  illumination.  To  be  sure,  by 
daylight,  they  most  of  them  speak  of  the  whole  story  in  a  very  rationai 
manner,  as  a  popular  fsbble;  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  even  the  heads  of 
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the  hmHj  lemiun  altogeAer  tinaffected  when  the  wbisper  flies  about  that 
Bertfaa  has  shown  hersdf  again  to  mortal  eyes. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  the  White  Lady,  one  at  each  of  the  three 
castles  of  Neuhaas,  Wittinfau,  and  Krammau,  and  the  three  pictures  are 
so  exactly  alike  that  two  of  t^em  are  evident! j  copies,  but  at  each  castle 
the  people  maintain  that  they  possess  the  original.  Her  countenance  is 
pale  and  meager,  and  her  features  full  of  melancholy,  but  with  a  remark- 
ably sweet  expression.     Her  whole  person  is  enveloped  in  a  white  garment. 

My  guide  was  the  captain  of  the  body-g^uard,  who,  as  we  passed  firom 
one  suite  of  rooms  to  another,  apologized  for  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  great  lal^rinth  of  masonry,  by  telling  me  he  had  only  been  a  year  in 
the  house.  The  present  head  of  the  house  of  Schwarzenberg  is  a  young 
man,*  who  has  abandoned  all  these  stately  chambers  of  a  bygone  time,  and 
has  had  a  set  of  rooms  fitted  up  for  him  with  modem  simplicity  and  com- 
Ibrt,  in  a  comer  of  the  great  house.  Then  why,  will  you  say,  is  not  the 
rest  of  the  place  turned  to  account,  and  made  habitable  for  those,  of  whom 
there  are  so  many,  to  whom  the  shelter  of  a  roof  would  be  a  blessing  ? 
Why,  you  see,  my  good  firiend,  a  large  useless  house  is  indispensable  to  we 
fMfper  dignity  of  a  great  £Eunily,  and  the  terms  of  the  entailment  do  not 
allow  a  single  comer  of  the  mansion  to  be  neglected. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  lords  of 
Ae  castle  in  former  days,  you  must  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  armory, 
where  you  will  find  the  whole  rows  of  trampets  and  kettle-drums  that  were 
wont  to  mingle  with  the  £unily  revelry  when  a  Rosenberg  was  married. 
There  you  will  see  a  collection  of  the  coins  and  medals  struck  at  various 
times  by  the  family.  My  companion  assured  me  that  the  Rosenbergs  were 
accustomed  to  keep  ready  at  all  times  arms  for  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  amis  now  in  the  armory  would  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  nearly 
that  number,  provided  the  greater  part  would  content  theniselves  vrith  hal- 
berds, partisans,  and  battle-axes. 

The  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
rock  with  an  immense  expenditure  of  labour.  We  descended  with  torches 
as  if  we  had  been  going  down  into  a  mine,  and  came  to  the  main  shaft, 
which  was  nothing  else  but  a  deep  broad  well,  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  down 
which  the  prisoners  were  let  by  means  of  ropes.  We  threw  stones  into  the 
dark  abyss,  and  heard  them  strike  the  bottom  after  a  few  seconds.  We 
threw  down  some  whisps  of  burning  straw ;  but,  even  by  these  means,  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  bottom.  There  are  other  dungeons, 
less  honible  than  the  one  described,  but  quite  ugly  enough  in  their  way ; 
yet  one  of  them  served  at  one  time  as  a  lodging  to  the  German  emperor 
Venzeslaus,  who  was  locked  up  there,  in  1402,  by  Henry  IV.  of  Rosen- 
berg. The  Henrys  of  Rosenberg  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  sad  feUows  ; 
for  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  another  Henry  of  Rosenberg  put 
three  magistrates  into  one  of  these  dungeons,  for  coming,  in  the  name  of 
the  sapreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  to  lay  daim  to  a  portion  of  his  estate 
for  the  Lord  of  Schwamberg.  The  claim  was  founded  on  the  will  of 
Hemy's  predecessor ;  but  Henry  denied  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  made 
the  magtttratee  eat  the  documents  with  which  they  had  come  armed. 
Evoy  particle— seals,  signatures,  and  all — were  they  obliged  to  devour ; 

*  His  was  bom  in  1799,  and  is,  consequently,  about  44  years  of  age.— 7>. 
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and  when  they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  were  set  free,  and^  by  way  of 
accelerating  tneir  retreat,  the  dogs  were  let  loose  upon  them. 

The  casde  contains  a  theatre,  with  a  wardrobe  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
theatres ;  a  riding-school ;  and  an  agricultural  institution,  which,  erery 
three  years,  turns  out  about  thirty  practical  and  scientific  fiumers,  who  are 
mostly  appointed  to  offices  about  the  Schwarzenberg  estates.  Then  there 
are  collections  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  castle  churchy 
&c.  English  castles  may  be  more  comfortable  to  live  in ;  but  they  haye 
little  of  the  interest  that  pertains  to  one  of  these  ancient  Austrian  piles, 
where  remote  antiquity  is  seen  connected  with  modem  times  by  an  un- 
interrupted chain.  At  Krununau  alone,  with  its  legends  and  reminis- 
cences, a  moderately  fertile  writer  might  find  materials  for  twenty  ro- 
mances. 

The  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine 
from  the  remainder  of  the  rocky  plateau.  Oyer  tnis  rayine  runs  a  covered 
bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  you  come  suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  garden 
terrace,  whence  the  view  is  ravishingly  beautiful;  the  bold  position  of  the 
castle,  as  it  looks  down  upon  the  litide  town  of  Krummau  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  producing  a  most  peculiar  efiect.  The  Moldau  forms  almost  a 
circle  in  the  landscape;  rushing,  with  great  rapidity,  by  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  nearly  surrounding  the  little  town,  in  which  the  chief  buildings 
all  date  &om  the  time  of  the  Rosenbergs;  at  whose  cost  the  churches  and 
convents  were  erected,  as  well  as  an  old  arsenal  and  an  hospital,  and  a 
house  which  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  widowed  lady  of  the  castle,  when- 
ever a  new  lord  entered  into  possession. 

Towards  eyening,  after  having  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  garden,  we 
retired  into  the  castle  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  civU  and  ac- 
commodating officers  of  the  establishment — the  directors,  foresters,  stewards, 
&c.  To  those  who  know  how  well  these  gentlemen  live  upon  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Austrian  nobles,  it  will  be  less  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  of 
the  handsome  suites  of  rooms  occupied  upon  this  castellated  rock  by  such 
functionaries  as  the  director  of  the  castle,  or  the  captain  of  the  body- 
guard. There  are  no  less  than  fifty  small  gardens  (or  deptUatgdrten) 
dependant  on  the  park,  and  understood  to  belong  to  the  officers  of  the 
castle.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  they  have  a  coffee-house  within  the 
walls  for  their  own  accommodation ;  indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  employes^ 
of  one  sort  or  another,  on  the  estates  of  the  Schwarzenberg,  that  the 
printed  list  of  them  forms  a  tolerably  thick  octavo  volume. 

A  wood  near  Krummau  is  the  only  place  in  Bohemia  where  bears  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  preserved  with  some  care, 
defended  against  poachers,  and  occasionally  fed  with  horseflesh,  though  in 
general  they  require  no  other  food  than  the  berries  and  roots  which  they 
nnd  in  the  forest.  They  are  mostly  harmless,  and  no  one  now  Hying  re- 
members the  time  when  a  human  creature  or  tame  animal  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  them.  The  last  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  into 
collision  with  the  bears  died  lately.  He  was  passing  through  the  forest, 
and  seeing  a  young  cub  tumbling  about  on  a  grassy  glade,*  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  carry  the  creature  home.  Soon,  however,  he  saw  to  his  horror 
that  the  mother  had  seen  him,  and  was  coming  after  him  in  full  pursuit. 
He  set  his  prize  down  immediately;  but  the  mother,  after  having  smelt  and 
caressed  her  little  one^  for  a  few  instants,  resumed  the  chase.    The  poor 
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fellow  ran  for  his  life,  and  was  just  in  time  to  reach  the  entrance  to  a 
ndghbouring  farm,  where  he  fell  down  senseless  ;  and  when  the  servants 
came  out  to  his  assistance,  it  was  found  that  the  anguish  and  terror  of 
ibose  few  moments  had  been  sufficient  to  whiten  his  hair. 
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Bttdweis  is  completely  a  German  city,  though  in  Bohemia,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  the  highest  point  to  which  any  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  is  navigable.  Within  twelve  German  miles  of  this  point  lies 
linz  on  the  Danube,  and  the  approximation  of  two  such  important  navi- 
gable rivers  has  at  ail  times  caused  a  very  active  commerce  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  two  cities.  This  commerce  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
moted by  many  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mbldau;  improve- 
ments for  which  the  country  stands  mainly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Tiftnna,  a  shipbuilder,  whose  timber-yard  at  Budweis  no  stranger  ought 
to  leave  unvisited.  It  was  he  who  brnlt  the  suspension-bridge  at  Prague, 
and  it  is  owing  to  him  that  no  less  than  seventy  vessels  so  constructed  as 
to  suit  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau,  arrive  now  every  year  at 
Budweis,  and  that  there  is  even  a  regular  river  communication  kept  up 
between  the  latter  place  and  Hamburg. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  favourable  geographical  position  of  Bud- 
weis was,  that  one  morning  early,  at  five  o'clock,  I  repaired  to  the  office  of 
the  railroad,  with  the  view  of  embarking  my  person  in  a  train  about  to 
start  for  Linz. 

The  Linz-Budweis  raihoad  is  the  grandmother  of  all  the  railroads  on 
the  European  continent;  and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  we  must  not 
deem  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  it  manifesting  occasionally  some  symp- 
toms of  the  debility  of  old  age.  It  was  the  coup  d'essai  of  Baron  von 
Gerstner,  who  afterwards  laid  down  rails  in  Russia,  and  died  in  America. 
He  had  great  natural  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  mountainous 
region  over  which  his  road  had  to  be  carried.  To  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties he  was  obliged  to  make  his  railroad  take  so  circuitous  a  route,  that 
though  the  distance  between  tiie  two  towns,  in  a  straight  line,  is  not 
more  than  ten  (German)  miles,  the  railroad  has  a  length  of  seventeen. 
After  arriving  at  Linz,  the  railroad  is  carried  ten  miles  further  to 
Gmiinden,  for  the  convenience  of  the  government  salt-works  at  that 
place. 

The  railroad  from  Budweis  to  Linz  cost  1,700,000  florins.  It  consists 
of  a  single  pair  of  rails,  witii  arrangements  at  intermediate  stations  to  en- 
able two  trains  to  pass  each  other.  The  rails  are  partiy  of  Styrian,  but 
chiefly  of  Bohemian,  iron  ;  partiy  cast  and  partly  wrought.  In  many 
places  they  seem  sadly  in  want  of  repair.  Some  have  been  completely 
worn  away,  others  have  lost  their  nails,  and  stand  up  from  the  wooden 
sleepers  to  which  they  were  originally  fastened.  Sometimes  a  very  sensible 
jolt  of  the  carriages  reminds  the  passengers  of  a  striking  difference  between 
the  respective  altitudes  of  two  succeeding  rails ;  at  other  times  a  drag  must 
be  put  upon  the  wheels,  to  prevent  the  train  from  rattling  down  the  hill  at 
too  ra^id  a  pace.  My  journey  was  performed  immediately  after  rainy 
weather,  which  had  maae  the  rails  extremely  dirty  and  slippery;  and  I  find, 
from  a  memorandum  in  my  joumal,  that  our  wheels  occasionally  sunk  into 
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the  soft  eaiih.  It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  this  railroad  must  have  been 
left  in  a  7ery  neglected  condition;  hut  its  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Danuhe  is  so  great,  that  the  government  will  be  obliged,  before  long, 
to  step  in,  and,  by  a  timely  treatment,  endeavour  to  save  this  grandmother 
railroad  from  an  untimely  fate. 

The  trains  on  this  railroad  are  drawn  by  horses,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground  over  which  it  passes,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
steam  locomotives  can  ever  be  iutroduced  there.  One  horse  generally 
draws  two  or  three  carriages;  but  sometimes  two  or  three  horses  are  yoked 
on,  in  which  case  the  train  consists  of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  carriages. 
On  an  average,  a  horse  is  able  to  draw  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  cwt.,  at 
a  slow  walk  ;  the  trains  for  passengers  travel  at  a  smart  trot.  On  the 
common  road,  in  this  mountainous  district^  a  horse  cannot  well  draw  more 
than  twelve  cwt. 

The  rich  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  Nature  with 
respect  to  salt,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Every  particle  consumed 
within  the  kingdom  comes  from  beyond  the  Danube;  and  this  salt  trade, 
one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  railroad,  has  likewise  led  to  an  active  com- 
merce in  other  goods.  Merchandise  of  various  descriptions  finds  its  way 
from  Trieste  and  Southern  Italy  to  Gmtinden,  to  be  forwarded  by  railroad 
to  Bohemia. 

The  terminus  at  Budweis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  close  to  the  im- 
perial salt-magazines,  and  to  these  magazines  the  travellers  and  the  salt-bags 
must  alike  repair.  It  was,  as  I  said,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I 
made  my  appearance  there,  and  I  found  our  little  one-horse  trains  ready  to 
start,  as  they  did  almost  immediately,  at  an  easy  trot»  each  having  about 
fifty  passengers  in  charge.  The  coachmen  sat  on  their  boxes  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  the  draught  was  evidently  so  easy,  that  had  the  horses 
been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  pobonous  weeJ,  they  too  might  have 
amused  their  leisure  by  '^  blowing  a  cloud"  as  they  went  along. 

On  a  railroad  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by  horses  you  travel  with 
less  noise  than  you  do  either  on  one  where  you  are  hurried  along  by  steam 
engines,  or  on  a  common  road.  I  was,  therefore,  soon  engf^ed  in  an 
agreeable  conversation  with  my  fellow-travellers,  and  we  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss undisturbed  every  object  uiat  presented  itself  within  the  reach  of  our 
constantly  varying  horizon.  At  Leopoldschlag  we  reached  the  highest 
level  of  the  road,  and  were  there  two  thousand  feet  over  the  sea,  and  one 
thousand  over  the  plain  of  Budweis.  At  this  point  likewise  we  quitted 
Bohemia  to  enter  Austria,  and  soon  perceived  symptoms  of  our  having 
arrived  among  a  more  industrious  popidation  than  that  we  had  left,  thoug^b 
this  part  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria  is  far  from  being  its  most  populous 
or  best  cultivated  district.  Detached  farmhouses  become  more  numerous, 
and  though  the  estates  are  still  large,  you  see  no  longer  ab  striking  and 
painful  a  contrast,  as  in  Bohemia,  between  the  castle  of  the  prince  and  the 
peasant's  hut.  Many  of  the  peasants,  on  the  contrary,  have  houses  quite 
as  comfortable  as  castles,  and  -most  of  them  have  a  well-to-do  look  about 
them. 

The  family  of  which  one  hears  as  much  on  the  Austrian  side,  as  one 
does  of  the  Rosenbergs  and  Schwarzenbergs  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the 
hills,  is  the  family  of  the  Starhembergs  who,  frdm  time  immemorial,  have 
been  men  of  might  on  the  Danube,  and,  in  the  middle  ages^  were  often 
involved  in  sangumary  feuds  with  the  Bosenbergs.     At  present,  three  xioh 
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Starhembergs  dwell  close  together, — a  prince,  a  general,  and  a  count, — 
whose  castles  we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  as  we  passed  along. 

Many  interesting  and  pictiuresque  yiews  present  themselves  on  the  road, 
though  upon  the  whole  it  is  much  shut  in  by  woods.  Just  before  reaching 
linz,  however,  as  we  were  rolling  down  a  zigzag  line  into  the  plain,  a 
magnificent  prospect  opened  suddenly  upon  us.  The  plain  of  Linz,  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  distant  Alps  in  the  background,, 
combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture,  and  while  we  were  yet  descanting  on 
its  beauties,  we  rolled  onwards  through  the  gates  of  Linz  to  the  imperial 
salt-magazines,  here,  as  at  Budweis,  the  terminus  of  the  road. 


UPPER   AUSTRIA. 


LINZ. — THE  CAEPET  MANUFACTORY. 


Whe5,  in  the  middle  ages,  an  individual  presented  himself  before  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  it  was  known  immediately,  by  the  colour  and  cut  of, 
lus  garments,  to  what  rank  he  belonged,  and  what  was  his  vocation ;  but 
in  our  times,  when  superficially,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  dress  is  concerned,  all 
are  more  or  less  equal, — ^although  the  real  distinction  of  persons,  according 
to  position,  dignity,  and  wealth,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  ever, — a  traveller 
in  a  simple  brown  frock-coat,  entering  a  Linz  manufactory,  may  be  taken 
for, — ^what  maybe  not  be  taken  for?  particularly  if  his  German  accent  sound 
somewhat  foreign  to  an  Austrian  ear.  He  may  be  a  Dr.,  a  Professor,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  or  a  military  officer  of  high  raiik  in  civil  costume — or  an 
**  Excellency"— or  perhaps,  what  would  perhaps  not  be  among  the  least 
welcome,  he  may  be  a  traveller  for  a  great  mercantile  house,  come  to  make 
large  purchases.  "  Assuredly,"  thought  I,  as  a  crowd  of  obsequious  per- 
sons met  me  on  my  entrance  into  a  noted  carpet-manufactory,  greeted  me 
most  courteously  and  expectingly,  and  hastened  to  display  their  wares,— 
<^  assuredly  some  such  fancies  are  passing  through  their  heads."  I  held  it 
therefore  to  be  my  duty  to  explain  to  them,  that  in  leaving  my  home,  I  had 
left  behind  neither  kingdom,  nor  nabobship,  nor  lands  containing  10,000 
souls,  nor  a  capital  of  250,000  fr.  rentes  ;  but  that  I  stood  there  simply  a 
curious  traveller,  or,  if  they  would  have  it  so,  a  traveller  desirous  of  informa- 
tion, without  any  design  whatever  of  purchasing,  or  carrying  off  any  thing 
•more  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  ear ;  whereupon,  to  my  admir- 
ation, these  people  seemed  to  hold  it  no  less  their  duty  not  to  abate  a  particle 
of  their  hospitable  Austrian  obligingness,  but  rather  to  assist  me  the  more 
zealously  in  viewing  their  labours  and  productions.  I  was  the  more  cu- 
rious about  them,  as  I  knew  how  considerable  a  part  the  Linz  fabrics  play 
in  the  Austrian  manufactories,  and  to  what  importance  they  have  lately 
risen. 

As  late  as  the  year  1783,  or  4,  the  Linz  woollen-manufactures  were 
nearly  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  the  Austrian  states.  They  were  founded, 
I  beheve,  at  tne  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  a  citizen  of  Linz,  and  are  the  oldest  in  Austria.  This  citizen 
made  them  over  subsequently  to  the  do-called  Oriental  Company,  which 
had  a  privilege   for  th^  preparation   of  woollen   stuffs  of  all  kinds* 
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Hbe  bad  economy  which  reigned  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  company,  and  the 
profuse  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  Buperh  and  nnnecessanly  arge  huild- 
ings,  threatened  the  undertaking  with  ruim  To  prevent  the  injury  which 
the  stoppage  must  have  caused  to  the  many  individuals  interested,  the 
government  took  the  business  under  their  own  management^  reserving  to 
themselves  the  privileges  before  granted  to  private  persons.  The  interval 
between  1740  and  the  total  abolition  of  these  privileges,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  period  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  the  establishment : 
there  were  employed  at  times  more  than  20,000  workmen,  spinners  and 
weavers,  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  Linz  alone  not  less  than  2000.  The  great 
mind  from  which  nearly  all  the  new  life  in  the  Austrian  body  politic  ema- 
xuited,  Joseph,  abolished  the  privileges  by  which  these  20,000  men  profited, 
at  the  cost  of  many  miUions ;  and  since  that  time,  the  workmen,  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  have  founded  manufactories  in  BrQnn, 
^nna,  and  other  cities,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  now  consi- 
derable woollen-factories  of  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia. 

Since  then,  the  linz  factories  have  declined,  and  their  great  barrack- 
like buildings,  stand  partiaUy  empty  and  seem  awaiting  another  destina- 
tion. Two  branches  alone  of  the  woollen  manufactory  have  again  struck 
root  and  prosper :  that  of  carpets,  and  the  printing  of  woollen  table-covers. 
So  much  taste  is  here  displayed  in  these  articles,  tiie  colours  are  so  lively  and 
BO  histang,  that  the  productions  of  the  Linz  manufactories  have  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  shop  and  the  drawing-room.  They  have 
warehouses  in  Leipzig,  Prague,  Milan,  Vienna,  Pesth,  &c.,  and  exports 
have  even  been  made  to  France  and  England.  Their  extraordinary 
cheapness  vrill  no  doubt  lead  to  a  further  demand  for  these  goods.  For 
five  or  six  florins*  a  most  artistical  and  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers 
may  be  purchased ;  while  one  of  the  quickly-fading  productions  of  the 
garden  would  cost  double  the  money.  Establishments  for  woollen  printing 
are  slall  rare  in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  cheering  to  learn  that 
the  art  has  already  been  brought  to  such  perfection  here.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  they  have  been  partiy  indebted  for  their  progress  to  the  in- 
fluence of  France ;  the  designers,  at  least,  are  in  part  French,  and  the 
newest  drawings  are  made  from  designs  received  from  Paris,  which  city,  in 
the  invention  of  new  shades,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  tasteful  wreaths 
and  groups  of  flowers,  is  certainly  not  to  be  excelled.  The  person,  too,  at 
the  head  of  the  carpet  printing,  is  of  French  descent. 

The  name  of  tms  man  is  Dufresne.  He  took  the  trouble  to  show  me 
over  the  table-cover  department,  and,  as  I  visit  such  establishments  much 
niore  on  account  of  the  men  than  of  their  productions,  he  became  to  me, 
in  a  short  time,  an  object  of  much  interest  and  respect.  He  halted  in  his 
l^t,  and  in  speaking  of  his  infirm  limb,  related  the  history  of  his  life.  His 
uther,  a  French  emigrant,  had  sought  refuge  in  Vienna,  and  there  endea- 
voured to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  establishment  of  a  small  cotton-printing 
^Mstorv.  An  Austrian  nobleman.  Count  X.,  a  great  friend  to  the 
Freniji,  lent  him  a  small  capital,  and  a  comer  of  his  house.  The  business 
tomed  out  well,  the  father  hoped  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  worldly 
Prosperity,  and  the  son,  who  had  been  bom  subsequentiy  to  the  flight  of 

*  The  Austrian  florin  is  equal  to  about  two  shillings  sterling.  The  Bhenish 
^prin  is  worth  rather  less.  Ten  Austrian  florins  are  equal  to  one  pound,  or  to  twelve 
Aheoiflh  florins. 
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his  parents  firom  France,  was  destined  for  the  military  service;  bat 
Heaven  vrilled  it  otherwise ;  his  horse  fell  with  him,  his  leg  was  broken, 
and  thenceforward  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  father *s  pufsuit. 
Soon  afterwards,  his  father  died,  less  wealthy  than  he  had  hoped  to  be, 
and  the  son  found  the  business  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  mother. 
He  studied  how  to  improve  it,  and  having  one  day  met  with  some  English 
woollen  printing,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  not  only  imitated,  but  sur- 
passed it.  Having  thus  grown  up  in  adversity,  and  being  endowed  with  an 
active  spirit,  he  had  made  himself  what  he  was  when  I  saw  him,  ^^  Imperial 
and  Royal  Inspector  of  woollen  printing,"  vdth  a  good  salary. 

The  manufactory  which  I  inspected  in  M.  Dufresne's  company  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged,  dean,  light,  and  in  good  order.  In  the  large  room 
where  the  colour  setters  were  busied,  I  read  on  a  board  conspicuously  placed 
these  words  written  in  chalk :  "  With  God's  aid."  "  You  are  surprised  V* 
observed  M.  Dufiresne,  "but  you  will  see  thisis  the  chief  point.  Our  business 
is  very  laborious  and  difficult,  and  requires  not  only  clever  and  thoughtful, 
but  also  diligent  and  conscientious  workpeople.  When  I  give  a  pattern  to 
a  colour  setter,  I  eive  him  also  some  direction  how  to  proceed.  He  must 
listen  and  apply  tnis  cheerfully,  but  he  must  also  consider  well  vdth  what 
colour  it  will  be  best  to  begin  and  end,  and  give  to  these  matters  zeal  and 
attention,  as  a  painter  would  do  ;  for  I  cannot  attend  to  the  detail^  and 
must  trust  much  to  the  conscientiousness  of  the  workmen,  who  by  a  single 
careless  step  might  occasion  great  damage.  On  their  side  they  must  have 
full  confidence  in  me,  and  apply  to  me  in  all  difficult  points.  All  this  is 
best  obtained  when  a  man  keeps  in  mind  the  words  you  see  written  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  inmost  soul  of  all  art  is  religion  and  the  fear  of  Grod,  and 
our  work  is  a  kind  of  art.  I  take  no  worlman  of  whose  character  I  am 
not  certain ;  I  pay  far  more  heed  to  this  than  to  their  skill.  And  when  I 
have  taken  one  into  my  employ  I  observe  him  closely,  and  note  whether 
he  works  in  a  pious  spirit.  Many  a  one  have  I  dismissed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  conscientiousness,  and  I  believe  the  chest  of  the  im- 
perial and  royal  manufactory  has  been  the  gainer  by  this  policy.  We 
begin  in  the  morning  with  a  short  prayer,  and  those  words  are  never 
effiiced  from  the  board.  I  have  a  design  of  inscribing  on  a  tablet  over  the 
door,  those  fine  lines  from  Schiller's  Song  of  the  £eU : 

'  And  when  with  good  discourse  attended, 
The  course  of  labour  cheerfol  flows/  &c.* 

and  I  believe  money  so  laid  out  wiU  yield  a  good  interest.  Now  you  see, 
sir,  you  know  my  way  of  thinking,"  added  M.  Dufresne,  smiling  and  clap- 
ping me  on  the  shoulder  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  I  applauded  what  he  had 
said,  and  he  further  entreated  me  to  vmte  my  name  in  his  pocket-book  as 
a  memorial. 

The  manipulation  of  the  wool  is  one  of  the  prettiest  operations  that  can 
be  seen,  and  I  think  there  must  be  more  pleasure  in  working  at  carpets  in 
a  manufactory  animated  by  so  good  a  spirit  than  in  wearing  out  the 
finished  product  in  dull  company.  The  workman  has  the  large  white  woollen 
fabric  spread  out  before  him,  and  by  it  the  design,  the  coloured  drawing. 
The  different  tints  are  set  singly  with  wooden  types,  and  the  workman  has 

*  "  Weim  gate  Beden  sie  begleiten. 

So  fliesst  die  Arbeit  munter  fort,"  &c. 
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soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  picture  unfold  itself  mth  tolerable  rapi- 
dity before  him.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  different  designs 
for  covers  in  this  establishment.  This  number  may  at  first  appear  smalls 
bat  the  difficulty  of  working  a  new  pattern  is  very  great.  A  peculiar  plan 
must  be  pursued  with  every  one,  and  of  course  for  every  one  a  new  set  of 
wooden  types  made.  Some  of  the  colours  are  set  abruptly  one  by  the 
other,  and  some  are  partially  covered  and  gently  shaded  into  each  other. 
In  this  manner,  with  ten  pots  of  colour,  twenty  or  thirty  tints  are  produced 
on  the  wool.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  Judge  where  the  single  colours 
may  be  best  placed,  in  order  to  prepare  the  wooden  types  accordingly. 
The  true  life,  spirit,  tone  and  softness  are  given  to  the  colours  by  the  hot 
vapour  to  which  the  fabric  is  afterwards  exposed  for  a  time. 
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Near  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  like  it,  by  the  side  of  the  Danube, 
stands  this  edifice,  which  was  erected  long  since,  although  the  city  has 
but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was  accompanied  by  the  obliging 
overseer  of  the  house,  which,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  contained  about 
eighty  simply  insane  patients.  Among  these  were  some  that  especially 
awakened  my  B3rmpathy. 

One  was  a  painter,  a  Tyrolese,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
of  freedom,  and  had  received,  in  consequence,  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
the  government.  As  he  had  shown  from  his  youth  taste  and  talent  for 
drawing,  and  had  already  studied  it  in  some  degree  in  Vienna,  he  appro- 
priated this  money  to  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  Italy.  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, on  comparing  himself  with  the  great  livmg,  and  greater  dead,  mas- 
ters, he  became  aware  of  the  little  he  was  likely  to  accomplish  with  the 
greatest  exertion.  His  anxious  labours,  unsupported  as  it  appeared  by 
true  genius,  induced  a  degree  of  morbid  excitement ;  his  efforts  could  not 
satisfy  him,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art,  which  he  saw  daily  before  him, 
appeared  in  his  eyes  so  many  reproofs  of  his  own  incapacity.  He  was  not 
a  bad  draughtsman,  and  had  he  stuck  to  the  pencil,  he  might  have  become 
a  good  mathematical  or  architectural  artist.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
possess  the  prudence  so  many  want,  that  of  contentiug  himself  with  his 
own  modest  portion  of  talent,  as  C^d  had  given  it  him,  and  putting  it  to 
usury  in  the  prescribed  direction.  In  the  exertion  to  become  a  distinguished 
p^ter,  and  reach  a  height  unattainable  to  him,  he  destroyed  himself. 
In  despair  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  friends — a  madman. 
He  now  fancies  that  oil-colours  are  baneful  to  him  and  full  of  poison.  The 
nght  of  an  oil-painting  causes  him  the  greatest  suffering,  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  remind  hnn  of  brush  or  pdette  must  be  carefully  kept  out  of 
liis  sight.  He  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  blacklead-pencil, 
and  several  of  the  patients  have  had  their  portraits  sketched  by  him,  very 
good  likenesses,  hanging  up  over  their  beds.  I  found  him  occupied  in 
Arawinff  a  pretty  little  landscape,  and  he  himself  assured  me,  with  a  friendly 
smile,  mat  it  was  his  peculiar  misfortune  to  suffer  so  much  frt>m  oU-colours 
liukt  he  should  die  on  the  spot  if  he  only  smelt  them.  Rome,  Raphael, 
and  Correggio  he  had  quite  forgotten.  In  madness  itself  there  is  a  kind 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity;  die  condition  that  precedes  it,  the  struggle 
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between  reason  and  frenzy,  must  be  infinitely  more  terrible.  What  cham- 
bers of  torture  must  the  studios  and  galleries  of  Rome  have  been  for  this 
man  !  The  becoming  mctd  must  be  like  an  active  conflagration,  but  the 
being  mad  must  resemble  the  condition  of  the  burnt-out  edifice,  more 
fearful,  perhaps,  to  the  spectator,  but  far  less  frightful  to  the  sufferer 
than  the  former  convulsion. 

In  another  room  a  poor  lunatic  was  busily  rubbing  a  brass  ring.  He 
told  us  with  great  glee,  that  it  was  becoming  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
that  the  gold  would  soon  appear.  The  director  told  us,  he  had  been  rub- 
.bing  that  ring  for  weeks  together,  and  every  day  asserting  the  same  thing; 
a  prize  in  the  lottery  had  been  the  original  cause  of  his  calamity.  He  had 
wasted  his  money  in  idle  extravag^ce,  and  in  a  short  time  all  was  gone 
but  a  few  hundred  florins.  These  he  made  use  of  to  purchase  fifty  more 
shares.  They  came  up  all  blanks,  and  the  gulf  of  ruin  he  saw  yawning 
before  him  deprived  him  of  his  reason.  Since  that  time  he  has  employed 
himself  in  polishing  brass  rings  in  the  expectation  of  their  turning  to 
gold. 

In  all  the  Austrian  lunatic  asylums,  we  hear  wonders  of  the  Douche  or 
cold  water  cure,  and,  in  Linz,  accordingly,  we  were  told  of  a  striking  cure 
performed  by  the  help  of  this  remedy  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
summer.  A  man  labouring  long  imder  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  a 
prey  to  monomania  of  all  kinds,  which  ended  in  periodical  fits  of  perfect 
frenzy,  was  completely  cured  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  by  the  Douche, 
and  dismissed  to  his  fellows  as  a  reasonable  being. 

Here  also,  behind  an  iron  grating,  we  saw  some  poor  wretches  whose 
madness  had  already  cost  the  lives  of  several  fellow-creatures.  Among 
them  were  some  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  their  deeds  should  be 
atoned  for  on  the  scaffold,  or  their  correction  sought  for  in  the  madhouse. 
The  story  of  one  was  particularly  horrible.  This  person  was  a  citizen  of 
Linz,  noted  some  ten  years  before  for  an  unconquerable  dread  of  spectres 
and  witches.  In  every  strange  noise,  and  every  imusual  appearance,  he 
fancied  the  presence  of  supernatural  influences  ;  even  liis  own  wife,  if  she 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  him,  was  sometimes  taken  for  a  spectre.  His 
wife  was  accustomed  to  laugh  at  and  ridicule  her  husband  for  these  puerile 
terrors.  On  one  wild  and  stormy  evening,  when  all  the  vanes  and  window 
shutters  shook  and  rattled  fearfully,  she  said  to  him,  ^'  There  you  foolish 
man,  some  of  your  witches  will  certainly  come  to  fetch  you  to-night." 
The  night  came  on,  and  the  unhappy  man  became  more  silent  and  terror- 
stricken.  At  a  late  hour  one  of  the  children  awoke,  and  the  mother,  im- 
able  to  still  it  cried  at  last,  "  Sleep  you  witch's  brat,  or  111  kill  you." 
These  thoughtless  words  acted  like  an  electric  spark  on  the  dark  fancies 
that  lay  brooding  in  the  troubled  brain  of  the  miserable  man.  Armed  with 
a  hatchet,  he  sprang  to  the  cradle  of  the  child,  crying,  "  Yes,  yes,  witch's 
child  !  Kill  it !  Witches  are  all  around  us  and  about  us !  I'll  kiU  ye  all." 
His  weeping  wife  and  shrieking  children  were  all  murdered  one  arter  the 
other,  and  then  a  poor  maid-servant.  He  then  barred  all  the  doors  and 
windows  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits  that  might  be  without,  and  watched 
the  whole  night  through,  armed  with  his  hatchet,  by  the  bodies  of  the  sup- 
posed witches.  The  sun  was  standing  high  in  the  heavens,  when  the 
neighbours  saw  him  crossing  the  street  bearing  the  corses  of  his  children, 
dripping  with  their  gore.     He  called  out  that  they  were  witch's  children, 
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wbom  he  was  going  to  throw  into  the  water.  He  was  immediately  seized 
as  a  furious  and  mischievous  maniac,  and  has  been  ever  since  confined 
in  the  grated  cell  where  we  beheld  him  crouching  before  us  in  the  straw. 

JESUIT  SCHOOL. 

If  the  object  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  be  the  restoratton-  of  the  crazed  to 
reason,  the  Jesuit  school  may  be  held  in  some  respects  as  one  for  rendering 
crazy  those  whom  nature  has  made  rational,  at  least  if  we  share  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  enlightened  of  our  times  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits.  Linz 
possesses  one  of  their  schools,  oddly  enough  installed  in  one  of  those  ce- 
lebrated towers  or  citadels  which  surround  the  city  with  their  strong 
girdles.  The  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  planned  and  built  these  towers, 
gave  the  Jesuits  one  of  those  first  built,  for  an  experiment,  and  at  his  own 
cost,  on  the  Freiberg.  The  Maximilian  towers  are  large,  round  buildings, 
with  thick  walls,  as  great  a  portion  of  them  being  sunk  under  ground  as 
appears  above  it.  Below  the  level  of  the  soil  they  contaia  several  stories, 
while  above  it  they  rise  but  a  few  feet,  and  these  are  partly  covered  with 
turf,  so  that  from  without,  by  the  additional  shelter  of  a  gradually  elevated 
wall,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  balls  of  the  enemy  must  for  the 
most  part  fly  harmlessly  over  them,  while  their  own,  discharge  from  can- 
non rising  but  a  few  inches  from  the  sod  of  the  bulwark,  and  hidden  be- 
sides in  deep  hollows  in  the  walls,  must  burst  quite  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  grass.  AH  the  towers,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  or  twenty,  stand  in 
a  certain  regular  connexion  with  one  another,  yet  each  is  susceptible  of 
indiridual  defence,  if  the  chain  were  broken,  and  could  pour  its  fire  on  an 
advancing  enemy  as  well  from  one  side  as  the  other.  Really,  if  the  illus- 
trious and  deeply  experienced  inventor  were  not  known,  one  might  £uicy 
this  defensive  system  the  invention  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

In  these  fortresses  the  fathers  are  now  firmly  established,  after  making 
such  change  as  their  own  wants  and  taste  dictated.  On  the  thick  bomb- 
proof ground- walls  they  have  reared  two  additional  stories ;  the  interior  of 
the  fortress  is  laid  out  cheerfully,  the  exterior  washed  over  with  an  agree- 
able red  colour;  every  door  bears  the  initials  J.  H.  S.,  and  every  niche  of 
the  walls,  where  formerly  cannon  were  lodged,  is  changed  into  a  sleeping 
and  sitting  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  or  the  superiors,  at- 
tainable by  elegant  winding  staircases  running  round  the  interior  of  the 
building.  In  addition  to  the  towers  a  garden  was  bestowed  on  them, 
which  is  most  diligently  cultivated,  and  a  second  piece  of  ground  on  the 
foremost  point  of  the  Freiberg,  where  they  have  built  an  elegant  small 
church  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  furniture  in  this  church  is  a  magnificent 
throne-like  seat  with  a  canopy,  both  so  bedizened  with  gold,  that  one  can 
scarcely  believe  it  destined  for  a  place  of  prayer,  and  for  those  who  should 
set  a  conspicuous  example  to  the  flock,  of  humble  devotion  to  God.  But  so  it 
is.  "  It  is  the  throne  of  the  superior,"  answered  the  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
who  was  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  I  had  inquired  if  this  were  destined 
for  the  emperor  or  any  other  illustrious  person  occasionally  visiting  them. 
The  churcn  is  frurther  decorated  with  several  new  pictures,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  a  newly-canonized  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Hieronymus; 
<Ae,  representing  him  with  tne  sacramental  chalice  in  his  hand  on  the  sea- 
shore,  and  obtaining  for  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  a  miraculous  draught; 
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another  deleting  him,  cross  in  hand,  checking  the  fiery  eruption  of  Vesuyius. 
These  and  other  pictures  were  lighted,  not  by  side  windows,  but  from  the  roof, 
according  to  the  new  fashion.  When  such  objects  are  found  covered  with 
dust  in  an  ancient  half-ruined  cloister,  or  in  a  picture-gallery,  from  a  long 
mouldered  pencil,  one  finds  nothing  amiss  in  it;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  it 
made  a  most  disagreeable  impression  on  me,  to  find  them  decorating  the 
walls  of  a  modem  temple,  and  purporting  to  be  the  events  of  our  own  day. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Jesuits  have  made  any  g^eat  progress 
of  late  in  Austria.  Complaints  are  certainly  heard  that  the  nobles  are  too 
much  devoted  to  them,  but  that  they  shoula  ever  obtain  their  former  posi- 
tion is  almost  impossible.  All  enlightened  persons,  of  whom  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  m  Austria,  have  decided  against  them ;  even  the  lower 
classes  make  zealous  opposition.  Nevertheless  the  Jesuits  have  begun  to 
spin  their  strong  yet  subtle  nets.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Galicia. 
Jn  Hungary  there  are  none  at  all ;  in  the  Grerman  provinces  there  are  three 
'* houses,''  one  in  Gratz,  one  in  Linz,  and  one  at  Inspruck.  They  have 
acquired  most  influence  in  the  latter  city.  Not  long  ago  the  Gymna- 
sium there  was  given  up  to  them,  and  teachers  supplied  from  their  body, 
and  since  that  tune  many  complaints  have  been  heard,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  ability  of  the  pupils,  but  tne  rank  and  credit  of  their  parents  which 
decide  their  advancement. 

Each  of  the  <<  houses"  has  a  superior,  a  '^  minister,"  the  superior's  de- 
puty and  assistant,  several  priests  (seculars),  and  some  lay-brothers  to 
cultivate  the  garden,  attend  to  household  affairs,  and  be  serviceable  in  many 
other  ways.  The  superior  of  the  Linz  house  was  absent  on  a  ^'  journey 
of  business"  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  llie  minister  was  in  the  confessionaJ 
chair,  where  I  saw  him  withnis  features  concealed,  listening  to  a  kneeling 
penitent.  I  went  afterwards,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  who  obligingly 
offered  his  services,  to  see  the  interior  of  the  building.  We  passed  through 
the  schoolrooms  and  others  appropriated  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
They  live  two  and  two  together,  (in  some  of  the  rooms  there  were  three,) 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  member  of  their  order 
shall  be  left  without  the  company  and  assistance  of  another.  No  brother 
of  the  order  ever  receives  permission  to  visit  the  city  alone,  he  must  always 
have  another  brother,  ms  ^*  Socius,"  with  him.  According  to  tnia 
regulation  no  Jesuit  can  ever  be  entangled  in  a  dispute  or  struggle  of  any 
kind  without  beine  sure  of  help.  Hence,  wherever  there  is  a  Jesuit  he  is 
double-headed  and  four-armed,  and  beyond  a  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most 
politic  laws  in  their  code.  Even  the  lay-brothers  have  also  each  of  them 
his  **  Socius."  They  remind  us  of  the  Spartan  legion,  which  was  so  un- 
conquerable, principally  because  it  consisted  entirely  of  pairs  of  fraternal 
friends  linked  together  for  life  and  death.  Two  men  so  bound  to  each 
other,  yield  a  much  greater  amount  of  power  than  two  separate  indivi- 
duals ;  as  two  cannon-balls  linked  together  by  a  chain  produce  a  much 
more  terrible  effect  than  when  fired  singly.  At  present  there  are  thirty 
Jesuits  in  the  Linz  house,  nine  of  whom  are  priests,  nine  lay-brethren,  and 
the  rest  novices.     They  are  nearly  all  Grermans. 

"  We  are  recruited  principally  from  German  Bohemia,"  said  n\y  attend** 
ant  priest,  as  we  stepped  out  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  platform  of  the 
tower  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect;  '' thence  come  the  g^reater 
number  of  our  pupils.  We  have  reason  to  rcrjoioe  so  £ar,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  our  progress  in  Belgium.    There  not  less  than  eighty- 
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four  young,  and  seyeral  elderly  men,  entered  oar  order  in  the  course  of 
last  year.  -We  have  few  or  no  Slavonians  in  our  house.  In  linz  we  have 
made  no  great  progress,  hitherto;  indeed  we  possess  nothing  here  hut  this 
house  provisionally.  The  Florians  have  still  the  Gymnasium.  We  are 
therefore  here  only  provisionally^  and  ctd  interim ,  and  educate  our  pupils 
adinterimy^  (is  there  no  roguery  concealed  behind  this  ad  interim?  thought 
Ij)  "  in  the  hope  that  in  time  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  will  be  opened  to 
us.  We  employ  oiu*selves  ad  interim  with  the  sciences,  yet  we  think  that  if 
we  form  useful  subjects,  they  must  in  time  be  made  use  of.  The  houses  of  our 
order  in  Austria  do  not  form  as  yet  an  organized  and  individual  prot^nc^, 
bat  we  hope  it  will  soon  take  that  form.  In  Vienna  we  have  not  yet  re- 
cdved  permission  to  establish  ourselves;  the  cause  may  be  the  old  prejudices 
against  us,  and  a  lurkiag  remnant  of  a  belief  in  the  disorders  attributed  to 
our  order :  but  we  hope  that  in  the  constantly  increasing  enlightenment  of 
the  times,  these  prejudices  will  die  away.  I  have  read  all  the  books 
which  have  been  written  for  and  against  the  Jesuits  ;  for  the  order  was 
always  an  object  of  great '  interest  to  me ;  and  since  I  have  myself  be- 
loQged  to  it,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  unfounded  accusations  and 
hitter  persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  God  be  praised,  we  have 
£BkUen  on  better  times,  and  people  have  already  begun  to  acknowledge 
their  earlier  injustice.  When  our  order  was  dissolved,  at  the  close  of  me 
last  century,  the  canonization  of  not  less  than  eighty  distinguished  Jesuits 
then  in  progress  was  interrupted.  In  later  times,  seven  of  these  causes 
have  been  taken  up  again,  and  brought  to  an  end.  By  the  two  last  popes 
(the  present  and  his  predecessor),  seven  Jesuits  have  been  canonized,  or 
pronounced  blessed.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Canisius,  whose 
s«r?ices  in  Germany  have  been  so  g^^eat.  At  this  moment  another  is 
about  to  be  {»x)nounced  blessed,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  his  mission 
to  Poland.  He  was  slain  there  by  the  barbarians  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  cause  has  been  long  in  hand ;  but  as  such 
matters  are  proceeded  in  with  great  circumspection,  their  progress  is  neces- 
sarily slow.  The  documents  proving  his  purity  of  life,  and  his  blessed 
and  worthy  end,  are  all  forthcoming ;  but  exact  and  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  '^  Socius,"  who  accompanied  bim  on  his  mission  and 
suffered  with  him,  are  yet  wanting ;  and  these,  according  to  our  laws, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  canonization  of  a  Jesuit.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  these  supplementary  points  will  speedily  be  cleared  up,  when  the 
Hoty  Father  may  follow  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  bestow  the  crown  of 
nuirtyrdom  upon  this  excellent  man." 

My  Jesuit  Mend  had  pronounced  the  word  kope,  at  least,  four  or  five 
times,  whence  I  should  conclude  that  the  Jesuits  of  our  day  are  verjr  full 
of  this  agreeable  feeling.  Often,  however,  as  the  Jesuit  appeared,  1  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  my  companion ;  but  as  I  looked  on  the  turf-covered, 
bomb-proof,  and  cannon-bristling  towers  of  Linz,  and  compared  them  with 
the  smilu^,  decorated  building,  in  holiday  attire,  of  which  the  Jesuits  have 
tal^en  possession,  I  thought  also  how  quickly  such  a  smooth,  Mendly,  and 
courteous  man  of  peace  might  be  metamorphosed  into  a  rude,  hostile 
antagonist  in  times  of  strife  and  trouble,  and  how  certainly  we  two  friendly 
niteriocutors  would  then  find  ourselves  opposed  to  each  other. 

From  our  lofty  stand,  we  commanded  an  extensive  view  over  the  Austria 
so  rieh  m  hope  for  the  Jesuits.  The  city  of  linz,  with  its  black  roofs,  lay 
«t  our  feet;  and  in  the  distance,  on  the  magnificent  plains  of  Lower 
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Aiistria,  gleamed  tibe  doister  of  St.  Florian.  The  noUe  Danube  flowed, 
in  its  winding  course,  through  this  beautiful  land  to  Vienna,  attended,  no 
doubt,  by  many  a  longine  sigh  of  the  Jesuits,  wafted  towards  the  stately 
"  Mesidenz,"  Towaras  me  south,  the  plains  swelled,  by  degrees,  into  hills 
and  eminences,  which  lay  like  shadows  in  the  foreground,  backed  by  the 
sharply-defined  and  majestic  Alpine  chain  of  Rhoetia  and  Noricum. 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  many  national  museums  and  collections  of  provincial  rarities, 
which  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  in  Prague,  Pesth,  Gratz,  Laybach,  &c.,  one  has  taken  root  in 
Linz,  whose  object  it  is  to  collect  and  preserve  in  a  separate  museum  all 
that  can  have  reference  to  the  history  and  natural  productions  of  Austria. 
Formerly,  all  such  things  fomid  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy 
were  sent  without  exception  to  Vienna.  The  provinces  considered  them- 
selves as  the  lawful  possessors  of  such  curiosities,  and  looked  upon  their 
removal  as  little  better  than  robbery.  No  doubt  jealousy  of  the  all-g^rasp- 
ing  capital  caused  the  neglect  of  much  that  might  have  been  collected.  In 
fact,  objects  of  this  kind  can  only  be  properly  estimated  in  the  place  of 
their  nativity.  Many  have  provincial  value  and  significance  alone,  and 
are  quite  worthless  and  unnoted  in  an  extensive  general  museum.  Few 
citizens  embrace  the  whole  state  in  their  patriotic  sympathies;  the  interest 
of  the  grater  part  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their  homes. 

The  Linz  museum  has  now  six  rooms  filled  with  antiquities,  coins,  pe- 
trifactions, fossils,  stuffed  animals,  minerals,  books,  and  industrial  produc- 
tions, and  in  the  treatise  published  every  year  a  light  has  been  thrown  on 
many  a  dark  comer  of  Austrian  history,  which  would  probably  not  have 
been  done  if  the  bureau  for  the  advancement  of  such  purposes  had  remained 
at  Vienna. 

None  of  the  antiquities  I  saw  here  interested  me  more  than  the  shield  of 
a  Roman  warrior,  and  a  Roman  brick.  The  shield  was  from  the  cele- 
brated shield  manufactory  which  the  Romans  had  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ens, 
and  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube  were  sup- 
plied with  arms.  The  Austrians  have  at  present  for  the  supply  of  their 
Danube  army,  a  similar  manufactory  in  the  city  of  Steyer,  not  far  from  the 
Ens,  where  pikes,  guns,  and  pistols  are  the  weapons  now  made  instead  of 
spears  and  shields.  The  brick  attracted  my  attention  from  the  traces  of 
dust  and  of  straw,  and  the  mark  of  the  workman's  fingers,  which  were  still 
visible  on  its  surface.  An  accidental  puff  of  wind  probably  scattered  the 
broken  straw  upon  the  brick  while  it  was  yet  soft,  the  workman  kneaded  it 
in,  and  thus  the  memorial  of  the  unheeaed  motion  of  a  careless  hand  has 
remained  undestroyed  for  centuries.  In  the  invisible  physical  laboratory  of 
the  human  world  mfles  are  often  perpetuated  from  analogous  causes. 

The  Romans  had  their  principal  station  on  the  Danube,  at  linz  (Len- 
iium) ;  and  in  fact  it  is  a  position  that  will  continue  to  be  occupied  so  long 
as  the  land  is  inhabited.  The  Danube  here  issues  from  a  narrow  moun- 
tain-pass, into  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  in  which  roads  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  and  traverse  the  broad  valley  of  the  Traim,  joining  that  of  the 
Danube,  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Linz.  The  division  even  of  the  country 
into  the  pxoviace  above,  and  that  below  the  En%  ia  old  and  of  Bomjud 
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origiii.  The  whole  land  was  called  Noricum  ripense ;  all  that  lay  below  the 
Ens,  the  Romans  called  the  lower  towns  and  castles,  and  those  above,  the 
towns  and  castles  of  Noricum  ripense. 
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One  morning,  in  company  with  a  new  acquaintance,  I  stepped  into  a 
ttdhoagen  bound  for  Ebelsberg,  a  small  market-town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ens.  A  thick  momins*  vapour  covered  the  whole  valley.  My  companion 
had  justly  calculated  me  movement  of  the  fogey  particles,  and  said  to  me 
after  a  time,  "  We  shall  have  a  most  beautiful  day ;"  and  in  fact,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  more  elevated  neighbourhood  of  Ebelsberg,  we  left  the  fog 
behind  us,  and  had  as  he  had  prophesied,  the  finest  weather  we  could  have 
desired. 

These  public  carriages  {stellwagen)  have  been  introduced  in  Linz  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  now  run  in  every  direction  from  that  city.     Ten 

Cago,  if  a  person  wished  to  go  from  Linz  to  Steyer,  and  was  at  all  in 
,  he  must  have  paid  five  florins,  and  given  abundance  of  good  words 
besides.  Now  he  can  go  for  about  forty  pence,  and  the  vehicle  makes 
the  journey  twice  a  day. 

My  object  was  to  visit  the  renowned  convent  of  St.  Florian,  and  also 
some  of  its  peasants  so  well  known  for  their  opulence.  I  left  Ebelsberg, 
therefore,  on  foot,  and,  striking  into  a  by-road,  proceeded  deeper  into  the 
country.  A  little  countryman  who  had  bought  a  nook  of  land  from  the 
lords  spiritual,  and  had  therefore  some  business  to  settle  with  them,  went 
with  me,  and  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  stately  abbey  which  stands  on 
a  hill.  The  fields  and  meadows,  the  orchards,  and  all  around  announced 
a  system  of  careM  cultivation.  A  storehouse,  an  apothecary's  shop,  a 
tayem,  and  an  hospital,  all  attached  to  the  abbey,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
hilL  I  praised  the  arrangement  of  all  these  to  my  peasant  companion. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  yes,  yes,  the  holy  fathers,  they  are  clever  fellows,  they 
look  after  their  affairs,  and  keep  things  under  their  own  eye."  In  the 
▼iflage  stood  two  waggons  with  four  horses,  each  laden  with  six-and-twenty 
calves.  The  poor  creatures  lay  with  their  legs  bound,  and  their  heads 
hanging  down  in  a  most  painfiil  position.  Some  had  wounded  themselves 
against  the  ironwork  of  tne  high  wheels,  by  the  constant  convulsive  twitch- 
ing of  the  mouth.  I  suppose  there  was  no  society  in  the  abbey  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  I  looked  from  the  poor  calves  to  the 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  hung  from  the  comer  of  the  abbey  tavern, 
and  read  beneath  these  words  :  "  Blessed  is  the  holy  and  inamaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

I  had  heard  much  beforehand  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Austrian  abbeys, 
standing  like  a  magnificent  chain  of  palaces,  mostly  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Vienna  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  when  I  trod  the 
interior  courtyards  and  chambers  of  St.  Florian's  cloistered  palace,  my  ex- 
pectations were  far  exceeded  by  the  reality.  The  principal  part  is  built  in 
a  most  superb  style,  from  a  plan  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  is 
ahnost  finished.  To  be  almost  finished  has  been  the  destiny  of  almost  all 
tile  stately  erections  of  that  ruler,  who  died  ten  years  too  soon,  as  the  zeal 
for  building  in  the  Gothic  style  did  by  a  hundred.  However,  in  St, 
Florian's  abbey,  it  is  but  little  that  is  wanting. 
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Few  monarchfl  in  Europe  can  boast  of  being  so  grandly  lodged,  whether 
in  reference  to  the  form  or  material  of  their  dwellings,  as  the  "  regular 
Augustine  chapter  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper  Austria."  On  either  side  of 
the  lofty  entrance,  broad  marble  steps  lead  to  the  principal  floor,  and  cor- 
ridors aboye  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth  run  round  the  various  wings  of  the 
buildings  that  surround  the  four  quadrangular  inner  courts.  The  corridors, 
as  well  as  the  outer  passages,  and  the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  are  elegantly 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  everywhere  the  cleanliness  is  so 
perfect^  that  every  atom  of  dust  must  be  remorselessly  pursued  with  brush 
and  broom.  As  I  paced  these  corridors,  the  water  splashing  in  the  midst 
of  the  courts,  the  rays  of  the  sun  playing  through  the  countless  arched 
passages,  casting  rich  lights  and  shades  upon  the  polished  marble  beneath, 
I  thought  if  the  pleasure  of  a  stranger  in  wandering  here  was  so  great, 
what  must  be  that  of  the  owners,  the  fathers  of  St.  Florian  ?  In  the  cor- 
ridors are  the — little  doors  they  should  be,  but  they  are  lofty  portals,  lead- 
ing to  the  monks'  cells,  to  the  apartments  of  the  prelate,  to  itxe  emperor's 
hall,  the  Hbrary,  the  cardinal's  chambers,  and  others. 

I  was  really  somewhat  embarrassed  which  door  to  attack  flrst,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  disturbing  some  personage  of  importance  turn  whither  I  would. 
At  last,  wiping  the  dust  carefully  from  my  feet,  I  chose  a  cell  at  random, 
and  found,  in  the  person  of  the  father  and  professor  Kurz,  so  celebrated 
throughout  Austria,  for  his  learning  and  historical  works,  the  very  best 
g^de  to  lead  me  through  this  labyrinth  that  my  good  angel  could  have 
led  me  to. 

The  great  convents  and  abbeys  in  Austria  have  been,  at  all  times,  the 
nurses  and  cherishers  of  science  and  of  art ;  in  every  one  is  to  be  found  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  noble  Hbrary,  and,  generally,  a  picture-gal- 
lery ;  and  each  boasts  its  celebrated  names,  either  of  those  who  have  long 
departed  from  this  world,  and  Hve  only  in  the  affection  and  respect  of 
posterity,  or  of  those  still  living,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
order.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the  reverend  Father  Kurz,  a  kind  and  vene- 
.jable  old  man  of  seventy-two,  who  now  advanced  to  meet  the  intrusive 
stranger.  He  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  history  in  the  Gymnasium 
of  Linz,  and  has  written  some  learned  works  on  Austrian  history.  At  pre- 
sent, borne  down  by  years  and  feeble  health,  he  has  retired  to  his  cell 
where  he  busies  himself  with  Hghter  literary  labours,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
convent.  I  found  with  him  a  couple  of  peasants,  who  had  come  to  request 
his  advice  respecting  a  lawsuit,  and  a  peasant-girl  asking  him  for  some 
medicine  for  her  sick  mother. 

I  know  not  whether  we  North  German  protestants  entertain  .very  just 
liotions  respecting  the  influence,  the  sphere  of  operation,  or  the  business 
and  manner  of  Hfe  of  the  monks  of  the  great  Austrian  Augustine  and  Be- 
nedictine convents  ;  nor  whether  our  opinion  of  them  may  not  be  too  un- 
favourable ;  and  I  shall  therefore  permit  myself  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  consider  such  estabhshments,  simply  as 
the  retreats  of  lazy  monks,  whose  sole  employments  are  praying  and  eating. 
On  the  contrary,  the  manifold  relations  in  which  such  a  convent  stands  to 
the  external  world,  and  the  great  sphere  of  activity  connecting  it,,  with 
nearly  every  phase  of  life,  have  opened  the  way  for  the  cares,  the  business, 
and  the  vexations  of  humanity,  and  paved  for  them  an  easy  entrance  to  the 
cells  of  these  monks;  these,  consequently,  are  busy  men  of  the  world,  ra- 
ther than  feasting  and  praying  anchorites ;  and  if  they  are  worried  some«- 
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what  more  at  their  ease  than  other  people,  they  have  to  bend  like  other 
Chrigtians  under  the  common  Inirden.  It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
members  of  such  a  house  that  are  commonly  resident  within  its  walls. 
In  St.  Florian  only  twenty-one  out  of  its  ninety-two  fathers  were  dwellers 
there  at  the  time  of  my  yisit.  The  rest  were  almost  constantly  absent  on 
different  employments  and  missions,  some  as  parish  priests  in  their  respec- 
tiye  parishes,  some  as  instructors  in  schools,  professors  at  the  Gymnasia,  or 
as  stewards  and  overseers  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey,  which  must  all  be  ad- 
ministered and  overlooked. 

As  teachers  and  professors,  they  must  submit  to  examinations  like  other 
people,  and  as  agriculturists  they  are  as  responsible  as  others  in  similar 
employments.     Those  who  remain  in  the  convent  are  either  the  old  and 
feeble,  or  those  who  have  their  employments  in  the  abbey  itself.     One  is 
master  of  the  household,  and  has  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  &c.,  under  his 
direction,  another  is  master  of  the  forest,  a  third,  librarian  and  director  of 
the  museum.     Some  of  the  convents  which  possess  observatories,  have  also 
their  own  astronomers,  who,  as  professors  of  astronomy,  teach  the  science 
in  the  convent.     The  observatory  of  Kremsminster  has  long  been  cele- 
brated, and  almost  every  person  here  can  tell  which  father  is  now  at  the 
head  of  it.     Even  the  old  and  feeble  find  much  in  their  cells  to  interest 
them  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  world  without.    They  are  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  many  &r  and  near,  who  visit  them  firequentiy  to  ask  counsel 
and  assistance.     The  prelates, — so  are  styled  the  heads  of  the  great  con- 
vents,— ^the  prelates,  if  not  princes  by  birth,  live  like  princes,  and  have  the 
usual  allotment  of  business  and  influence,  cares  and  crosses,  that  fall  to 
the  share  of  princes.     They  have  their  banquet-halls  hke  them,  but  also 
their  halls  of  audience  and  rooms  for  business,  whence  they  overlook  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  convent.     They  are  also  frequently  members  of  the 
provincial  states,  and  hence,  although  monks,  are  entangled  in  some  mea- 
sure in  the  contest  of  politics.     The  whole  range  of  great  abbeys  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  may  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  most  distinguished 
piQars  of  the  Austrian  state  edifice ;  and  not  oiily  its  supporting  pillars, 
but  also  the  foundation  and  comer-stones  of  that  edifice.     These  religious 
fomidations,  founded  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Austrian  sovereignty,  were 
the  very  strongest  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  future  archduchy.     In 
the  middle  ages,  the  abbots  of  those  convents  often  furnished  the  most  con- 
siderable reinforcements  to  the  Austrian  armies,  and  at  a  later  period,  one 
of  them  contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
to  the  expenses  of  a  war.     At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,'  she  could  obtain  from  the  bank  of  Genoa  the  three  millions  she 
required,  only  on  condition,  that  the  Austrian  abbeys  would  be  her  security. 
On  almost  every  house-wall  in  Austria  a  St.  Florian  is  painted,  empty- 
ing a  pail  of  water  over  a  burning  house,  as  its  protecting  saint ;  pious 
verses  are  sometimes  inscribed  beneath,  recommending  the  house  to  his 
pardianship,    and    sometimes  verses   any  thing  but  pious,  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  House  and  home  trust  I  to  Florian's  name  ; 
K  he  protect  it  not,  his  be  the  shame." 

Bot  of  late,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  Fire  Assurance 
Companies  have  made  their  appearance  by  the  side  of  St.  Florian,  whose 
cndit  appears  to  sink  as  theirs  rises.      St.  Florian  was  a  heathen,  and  a 
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Roman  centurion  in  the  time  of  Olim.  Here  in  the  camp  by  the  Danube^ 
his  mind,  bent  on  serious  matters,  and  withdrawn  £rom  the  frivolities  of 
Rome,  may  have  been  duly  prepared  for  the  seed  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
but  how  it  fell,  and  how  it  germinated,  the  legend  says  not.  Enough 
Florian  became  a  zealous  Christian,  confessed  and  preacned  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  was  in  consequence  condemned  as  a  rebellious  and  frantic 
innovator  by  his  general,  Aquilius,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Danube.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  water,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  princess  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian, 
withdrew  from  the  embraces  of  the  river  nymphs  the  remains  of  a  sunt 
known  and  honoured  as  far  as  the  Tiurkish  frontier,  and  in  the  year  304,  buried 
them  in  the  place  where  now  the  abbey  stands.  His  long  acquaintance 
with  the  water  nymphs  of  the  Danube,  it  may  be,  which  has  rendered  him 
so  peculiarly  fit  for  a  fire  extinguisher. 

**  You  may  believe  what  you  please  of  this  story"  said  my  guide  to  me, 
'*  but  you  will  find  it  not  only  in  black  and  white  in  our  old  chronicles,  but 
also  in  bright  colours  in  our  picture-gallery,  where  we  have  the  whole 
history  represented  in  a  series  of  twenty  paintings." 

In  the  library  of  the  convent  there  are  forty  thousand  volumes.     The 
hall  is  large  and  beautiful,  a  hall  worthy  of  the  muses,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  Austrian  convents  of  the  first  rank.     Except  Grottingen,  1  know  no 
German  tmiversity  which  has  so  splendid  an  apartment  for  this  purpose  as 
St.  Florian's.     With  respect  to  the  collection  itself,  it  is  naturally  some- 
what different.     The  chief  part,  of  coiu^e,  is  composed  of  theology.     The 
fathers  are  in  full  force,  some  of  them  in  the  splendid  Paris  editions.  Other 
branches  of  knowledge  have  not,  however^  been  neglected.     The  censor- 
ship of  the  press  affects  this  convent  but  little.     For  them  there  is  no  for- 
bidden firuit,  and  the  convents  are  exactly  the  fittest  asylums  for  writings 
persecuted  by  the  censor  ;  works,  which  in  any  other  library,  or  in  a  book- 
seller's shop,  would  be  seized  by  the  police,  are  fi'equently  to  be  found  in 
cloisters  where  such  unquiet  productions  are  held  to  be  in  the  quietest  place. 
The  monks  know  how  to  arrange  these  matters,  only  taking  the  precaution 
sometimes  of  placing  such  writings  on  the  second  row,  behind  others,  or  on 
the  topmost  shelves.     The  influence  of  these  fine  collections  cannot  be 
great,  as  they  ai;e  the  private  property  of  the  convents,  and  the  books  are 
never  lent  out.     Nevertheless,  they  are  interesting  with  a  view  to  the 
future  ;  it  is  well  to  know  where  such  literaiy  materials  are  to  be  looked 
for ;  doubtless,  the  day  will  come  when  another  Joseph  will  throw  these 
noble  halls  open  to  the  public,  and  declare  their  contents  the  property  of 
the  state.     On  this  account  I  was  glad  to  find  everywhere  a  goodly  as- 
semblage of  our  German  historians,  down  to  Luden,  Menzel,  and  Pfister. 
The  Monumenta  G^rmanorum  are  also  not  wanting.    An  historical-geogra- 
phical work  on  Liower  Austria,  in  thirty  volumes,  put  me  in  a  terrible 
fright.     If  this  work,  like  Meidinger's  Grammar,  should  arrive  at  a  twen- 
tieth edition,  one  might  cover  a  good  portion  of  the  three  hundred  (German) 
square  miles  of  Lower  Austria  with  the  paper.     If  we  were  to  use  all  the 
waste  paper  of  this  kind  in  Germany  we  might  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  perhaps  paper  up  the  sun  besides. 

The  Florian  convent  owns  not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
houses  and  farms,  or,  as  they  express  it  here,  so  many  '^  numbers,"  and  yet 
it  is  only  a  "  three-quarters '  cloister.  The  greater  number  of  the  convents 
are  only  "  half*  or  "  quarter."     Kremsminster  is  one  of  the  few  "  entire^ 
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cloisters."     I  never  could  learn  from  what  measure  these  expressions  of 
half  and  whole,  &c.,  which  are  in  constant  use  among  the  people,  are  taken, 
nor  could  the  fathers  themselves  give  me  any  information.     Perhaps  it 
may  he  a  mode  of  speech,  remaining  from  the  times  when  the  convents  were 
rated  for  military  contrihutions ;  Florian  must  then  have  paid  fifty  thousand 
florins,  where  Eremsminster  paid  eighty  thousand.     In  those  times,  an 
archduke  of  Austria  sometimes  resided  as  a  guest  at  St.  Florian's,  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  and  horses  ;  the  present  emperors  come 
much  more  modestly  attended.     The  convent  is  in  constant  readiness  for 
such  visits.     Here,  and  in  all  other  Austrian  convents,  there  is  a  suite  of 
rooms  called  "the    imperial   apartments."      The   numher  of  illustrious 
guests   that  have  visited  the  Augustine  lords  spriritual,  from  the  emperor 
Amulph  the  child,  downwards,  is  countless — among  them  was  Prince 
Eugene,  the  high-hearted  conqueror  of  the  Turks.     He  slept  here,  during 
his  stay,  on  a  splendid  hedstead,  at  each  of  whose  four  comers  a  Turkish 
prisoner  was  chained  in  effigy.     Pictures  of  the  hattles  of  Zenta,  Mohacs, 
and  Belgrade,  adorned  the  walls,  and  every  wax  light  in  the  antechamher, 
was  home  by  the  figure  of  a  Moor,  carved  in  wood.     All  these  are  pre- 
served as  memorials  to  the  present  day.     Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  Vienna,  was  entertained  at  St.  Florian's  Abbey,  and  from 
the  balcony  of  his  chamber,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  people. 

Emperors,  princes,  and  popes,  are  not  the  only  visiters :  travelling 
students  usually  halt  here  in  the  vacations  ;  some  may  always  be  found  in 
the  rooms  below,  appropriated  to  their  service.  In  one  of  them  I  found 
an  enigmatical-looking  piece  of  furniture,  whose  use  I  was  at  a  loss  to  di- 
vine. My  companion  directed  my  attention  to  an  inscription  on  the  front, 
which  displayed  the  following  spiritual  reference  to  a'  stove  :  "  Hoc  in 
tmnulo  hiems  arida  aestatis  ossa  consumit." 

In  almost  all  the  conventual  churches  I  found  multitudes  of  redbreasts 
as  regular  inhabitants.  In  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Florian,  their  plea- 
sant chirpings  were  the  only  praises  to  God  I  heard  duiing  my  visit.  The 
church  servitor  told  me  that,  in  the  brooding  season,  their  numbers  were 
so  great,  that  the  preacher's  voice  was  often  overpowered  by  their  song. 
The  sparrows  keep  to  the  outside  of  the  roof ;  swallows  come  sometimes 
for  years  together,  and  then  disappear  again. 

Carlo  Carlone  was  the  architect  of  this  church.  This  man's  ear  must 
have  been  well  opened  to  the  harmonies  that  lie  in  numbers,  and  grand 
proportions,  for  the  height,  breadth,  and  length  of  the  church,  the  place 
and  proportions  of  the  windows,  the  stalls,  corridors,  and  choir,  the  arches 
and  pillars,  form  a  whole  so  exquisitely  symmetrical,  that  the  musical  im- 
pression, received  on  entering  the  place,  is  irresistible.  The  principal  lines 
of  the  building  are  covered  with  the  most  solid,  rich,  and  tasteful  stuccoes. 
Round  all  the  galleries,  cornices,  and  ceilings,  hundreds  of  angels  are 
^"Teathed  and  grouped.  Curtains,  executed  in  the  most  masterly  manner 
in  plaster,  hang  in  rich  profusion  over  every  door  and  passage  ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  garlands,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  arabesques,  wind  and 
clroop  in  lavish  abundance,  and  in  the  most  graceful  forms  throughout. 
I  must  confess  that  I  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  here  to  know  what  stucco 
was,  and  what  might  be  made  of  it. 

The  church  has  three  organs  ;  the  largest  is  in  the  background,  oppo- 
site the  high  altar^  and  two  smaller  ones  are  in  the  choir.     The  largest, 
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the  masterwork  of  an  Austrian  of  the  name  of  Christmann,  has  5230 
pipes,  and  the  strongest  of  these,  cast  in  the  finest  English  tin,  is  thirty-two 
feet  high,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  weighs  fiye  hundred- 
weight. The  "  organ -basket,"  which  supports  the  seat  of  the  organist 
and  the  singers,  displays  the  most  beauti^  and  inimitable  workmanship 
in  carved  wood.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  giant  basket,  or  balcony,  formed 
of  the  thickest  bush  of  acanthus-leaves.  Below,  the  woodwork  of  this 
balcony  is  intermingled  with  that  of  the  stalls  and  prayer-desks.  The 
pillows  of  those  seats  and  their  canopy,  consist  partly  of  black  fretted 
woods,  and  partly  of  speckled  beech-wood,  of  which  the  massive  blocks  are 
in  themselves  curiosities.  The  whole  range  of  stalls  for  the  chapter  ex- 
hibit the  finest  architectural  drawing,  and  the  greatest  solidity  of  con- 
struction, and  yet  the  minutiae  are  executed  with  a  neatness  and  elegance 
such  as  are  usually  bestowed  only  on  boxes  destined  for  the  reception  of 
ladies'  jewels  or  gentlemen's  snuff.  On  a  closer  examination,  every  little 
knot  and  edge  is  found  to  be  most  artistically  and  laboriously  put  to- 
gether, and  exquisitely  polished. 

In  one  word,  present  arms  and  show  honour  due  to  the  Austrian  monks, 
all  ye  who  so  often  contemn,  without  even  knowing  them.  I  must  con- 
fess, that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  that  Father  Kurz  and  the  other 
gentlemen  might  accept  my  farewell  pressure  of  the  hand  as  it  was  meant, 
as  a  token  of  the  most  sincere  goodwill  and  esteem. 
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The  peasants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  have,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  peasants  of  Lombardy,  certainly  reached  a  higher  degree  of 
wealth  and  freedom  than  any  other  peasants  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
Those  of  Galicia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  are,  on  the  whole,  still  serfs ; 
the  inhabitant  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol  is  poor.  There  are  partSy  indeed, 
of  all  these  provinces  where  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  and  the  peasants 
more  free  and  opulent.  Hanna,  in  Moravia,  is  celebrated  for  this,  so  is 
Zips,  in  Hungary  ;  Saxonland,  in  Transylvania  ;  Egerthal,  in  Bohemia ; 
and  many  rich  Alpine  valleys,  are  also  remarkable  exceptions.  Neither 
ought  we  to  pity  or  despise  the  peasants  of  other  parts  of  the  monarchy 
as  mere  slaves,  without  duly  estimating  many  alleviating  circum- 
stances. To  take  them  all  in  all,  however,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Danube,  in  reference  to  mental  cultivation,  solidity  of 
character,  firmness  of  position,  and  a  recognition  of  their  rights  as  men^ 
surpass  the  majority  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  far  as  they  do  in  agricul- 
tural knowledge  and  opulence.  Among  the  richest  and  best  known  are 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Florian's  Abbey.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  so  distinguished,  as  to  have  had  the  honour,  more  than  once,  of 
receiving  their  emperor,  and  one  of  these  is  the  much-talked-of  "  Meier 
in  der  Tann."  Accompanied  by  a  guide  from  the  Abbey,  I  made  my 
way,  by  a  narrow  footpath,  tlmjugh  beautiful  woods,  over  luxuriant 
meadows,  and  through  well-cultivated  fields  and  orchards  to  the  farms 
of  this  wealthy  peasant. 

The  Florian  and  Austrian  peasants  in  general,  although  more  those 
above  than  below  the  Ens,  live  more  frequently  in  solitary  farm- 
houses in  the  midst  of  their  lands,  than  in  villages.     The  peasants  have 
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all  a  double  name  ;  in  the  first  place,  a  family  name  wluch  is  inherited 
hj  their  children,  and  secondly,  one  as  possessor  of  the  &nn,  which 
passes  to  their  successors  only.  These  official  names  are  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely old,  as  old  perhaps  as  the  farms  themselves.  '*  Lehner,  in 
Fohrenbach.*'  "Meier  im  leeren  Busch.**  "  Zehnter,  near  Gommering." 
"Meier  in  der  Tann."  «  The  Schildhuber."  "  The  Dindelhuber,"  and  the 
entire  name  of  such  a  peasant  sounds  quite  long  and  stately  ;  for  example, 
"  John  Plass,  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  "  Joseph  Fimberger,  the  Schildhuber." 
In  ordinary  life  the  desigpiation  from  the  land  is  much  more  usual  than 
the  fEunily  name.  It  is  more  usual  to  say  "the  Schildhuber  was  here 
to-day,"  than  "  Joseph  Fimberger  was  here."  The  women  are  generally 
called  by  the  family  name,  but  in  a  manner  differing  from  ours.  A  femi-* 
nine  termination  is  attached,  as  Maria  Fimbergenn,  the  Moserin,  in- 
stead of  Frau  Fimberger,  Frau  Moser,  as  we  should  say.  "  Meier  in  der 
Tann,  ah^  he  has  a  house  like  a  castle,"  said  every  one  to  me,  and  in 
fact  the  majority  of  these  great  farmhouses  are  built  like  castles  with 
four  wings  forming  a  quadrangle.  The  foot-passenger  enters  the  dwelling- 
house  in  one  wing  by  a  narrow  doorway,  and  the  loaded  %aggons  enter  at 
another  through  a  wider  gate,  and  drive  into  the  inner  court.  The  stabling, 
cartsheds,  granaries,  bams,  &c.,  are  in  the  other  wings.  The  building 
has  two  stories  and  has  a  stately  exterior.  The  house  is  well  furnished 
with  pious  sentences  over  the  doors,  both  within  and  without,  and  aU  the 
household  utensils  down  to  the  plates,  are  garnished  with  verses  and  passages 
from  the  Bible.  At  the  house  of  "  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  I  found  a  flour- 
sack,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  and  where  we  less  poetical  North 
Germans  would  have  placed  simply  a  stamp,  or  have  contented  ourselves 
with  the  name,  Fritz  Meier,  the  flour-sack  had  it : 

"  Be  it  known  to  every  man 
I  belong  to  Meier  in  the  Tann." 

The  principal  chamber  in  the  house  is  called  "  Meier's  room."  It  i» 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  the 
eating-room ;  here  the  women  sit  at  their  spinning  in  the  winter,  or  at 
any  other  of  the  minor  domestic  occupations.  Near  it  are  the  bedchambers 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  and  their  children,  and  opposite,  on  the  other 
ade  of  the  passage  those  of  the  maids  and  the  men.  "  Meier  in  der 
Tann"  has,  moreover,  his  private  room  of  business. 

On  the  second  story  were  the  best  rooms  for  guests,  and  the  store- 
rooms. In  these  "  Sunday  rooms"  many  have  the  portraits  of  their  pro- 
genitors. Those  of  "  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  were  all  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  raven-black,  and  looked  like  so  many  Venetian  nobles.  Here 
0e  always  a  niunber  of  beds  with  magnificent  mountains  of  feathers 
and  gay-coloured  quilts,  for  any  visiters  who  may  happen  to  come, 
Inth^e  "  Sunday  rooms,"  in  presses,  chests,  and  drawers,  die  bridal  finery, 
the  treasures  of  Hnen,  metal,  and  the  holiday  clothes  of  the  wife,  a  black 
spencer,  a  black  silk  kittel  (so  they  call  the  best  gown),  and  a  pretty  cap  of 
otter-skin,  surmounted  by  a  star  of  pearls,  are  stowed  away,  all  things 
which  in  form  and  material  remind  us  of  Bavaria,  whence  there  is  little 
doubt  this  part  of  Austria  was  colonised.  Then  there  is  the  kastl  (room) 
for  fruit,  in  which  are  kept  whole  chests  full  of  dried  apples,  pears,  and 
plums ;  and  a  harness-room,  where  the  abundance,  order,  and  simple  oma- 
naent,  please  more  than  all  the  brilliant  show  and  rigid  accuracy  of  a  suite 
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of  rojal  stables.     In  many  peasants'  houses  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
there  are  not  less  than  forty  rooms. 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  horses  in  all  the  countries  between  Munich 
and  Vienna,  south  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Pinzgauer.  These  are  large, 
magnificent  animals,  brought  here  as  colts,  and  reared  on  the  fine  meadows 
of  the  Danube.  They  are  used  awhile  for  agricultural  labours,  and  then 
sent  to  Vienna,  where  these  huge  animals  are  met  with  in  the  service  of 
the  butchers  and  brewers. 

The  stock  of  homed  cattle  on  the  Danube  is  constantly  supplied  from 
the  mountain  pastures,  where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  often  the  only  pos- 
sible occupation.  From  Pinzgau,  Pongau,  and  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  cattle 
descend  to  the  plains  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  death  and  the  butcher, 
and  which  the  smaller  cattle  production  of  the  plains  cannot  sufficiently 
supply.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  arrangements  for  stall-fed  animals 
are  the  pigsties.  The  lodgings  for  swine  in  Austria  are  lofty  spaces  filled 
with  long  rows  of  chests,  shut  in  on  all  sides  and  left  open  at  the  top. 
Each  of  these  chests  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  pig.  In  general  they  are 
made  of  thick  beams,  but  some  of  the  richer  farmers  have  them  of  solid 
smooth  hewn  blocks  of  freestone.  Every  pig  has  his  food  in  his  own 
stall.  In  this  manner  each  animal  enjoys  constantly  fresh  air,  and  yet  is 
closely  enough  shut  up  to  grow  fat  at  his  leisure.  This  system  of  solitary 
confinement  protects  them  from  each  other,  and  the  greatest  cleanliness  is 
preserved  among  these  unclean  brutes.  More  perfect  swinish  accommoda- 
tions are  not,  I  beheve,  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Circe  could  have  had  no 
better  for  Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

The  cider  presses  in  an  Austrian  farmhouse  are  also  worth  seeing.  The 
vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Upper  Austria,  but  cider  is  made  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  an  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared  from'^pears  as  well  as  apples. 
The  fruit  is  first  crushed  under  a  large  stone,  put  in  motion  by  a  horse,  and 
is  then  put  into  the  presses  to  complete  the  operation.  In  a  large  house- 
hold there  are  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  such  presses.  Little  as  we  esteem 
this  acid  beverage,  it  is  here  an  absolute  necessity,  and  ^^  Zehnter  im  Gom- 
mering,"  or  "Meier  im  leeren  Busch"  would  lose  all  his  men-servants  to- 
morrow, if  they  did  not  get  their  due  portion  of  "  apple  wine."  Further 
up  the  Danube,  in  the  land  of  beer-dnnking  Bavarians,  the  use  of  cider 
declines.  Lower  down  the  river  the  'sour  Austrian  wine  comes  into  use, 
and  further  on  the  sweet  Hungarian. 

"  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  including  his  children,  has  not  less  than  forty 
people  in  his  house.  He  related  to  me  many  anecdotes  of  the  emperor 
Francis  and  the  archduke  Maximilian,  who  had  often  stopped  at  his  house. 
His  wife  and  children,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  dumplings  for  the 
morrow's  holiday.  Strict  order  and  discipline  were  kept  in  the  house,  %pd 
behind  the  picture  of  the  Saviour,  on  the  wall,  I  saw  stuck  up  that  educational 
auxiliary  which  we  generally  hide  behind  the  piece  of  furniture  that  repeats 
to  us  daily  and  hourly,  the  most  agreeable,  or  disagreeable,  truths. 

As  "Meier  in  der  Tann"  accompanied  me  over  his  farmyard,  and 
showed  me  his  abundance  of  good  things,  I  said  to  him,  "  You  sell  this 
rich  produce  in  the  city'no  doubt  ?"  "Nay,"  was  his  answer,  "why  should 
I  sell  it  in  the  city  ?  I  can  eat  it  myself;  it  is  better  so."  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  this  was  a  usual  answer  of  the  wealthy  Austrian  peasants  to 
such  questions.     "  I  can  use  it  myself,  it's  better  so." 

Two  blooming,  goodhumoured  children  accompanied  us,  and  gave  me 
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a  firiendly  "  God  be  with  you,  God  be  with  you,"  when  we  reached  the 
great  trees  surrounding  the  yard  (every  one  of  the  yards,  as  usual,  was 
surrounded  with  old  trees) ;  which  I  acknowledged  in  the  same  style,  and 
returned  to  Edelsberg  through  all  the  rich  lowlands,  on  which  therude, 
bleak  mountain  range  casts  down  such  black  and  envious  looks.  The 
richest  peasant  in  Upper  Austria  is  supposed  to  be  Stedinger.  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  him  also,  subsequently ;  but  all  these  farms  are  as  like 
each  other  as  so  many  eggs. 

The  personal  service  which  the  peasants  are  held  to  render  to  their 
superior  lord,  is  trifling  in  real  amount.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
muted for  money.  But  the  tithes,  which  are  levied  by  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the  military  conscription,  to  which  the 
nobles  are  not  subject,  and  the  many  imperial  and  seigneurial  taxes,  press 
heavily  on  the  peasants.  As  the  land,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  fertile, 
the  people  sober  and  diligent,  and  the  law,  despite  its  oppressive  enact- 
ments, is  administered  in  a  spirit  so  favourable  to  the  subject,  that  the 
emperor  Francis  sometimes  complained  he  could  not  obtain  justice  in  his 
suits  against  his  own  peasants,  agriculture,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  is 
in  the  flourishing  condition  I  have  above  described. 

An  odd  law  prevails  in  this  class — ^namely,  that  the  farm  descends  to  the 
youngest  son  instead  of  the  eldest^  on  the  death  of  the  father.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  by  that  time  the  elder  sons  are  otherwise  provided  for,  while 
the  youngest  may  often  need  an  inheritance.  With  us  the  more  rational 
notion  prevails  that  the  eldest  son,  as  the  ablest  and  most  natural  guardian 
of  the  younger  branches,  must  first  be  enabled  to  supply  eflectually  the 
place  of  the  parent. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  water  of  the  Danube  is  of  the  colour  of  aqua  marine,  that  of  the 
Hhine  emerald  green.  The  waters  of  the  Danube  are  thick,  those  of  the 
Rhine  transparent ;  the  colour  of  the  former  may  probably  be  affected  by 
the  slime  it  brings  with  it,  and  which  is  of  a  milky  green  as  if  a  quantity 
of  serpentine  stone  dust  were  mingled  with  the  quartz  sand.  This  slime 
is  deposited  in  the  cold  baths  which  are  erected  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  waters  of  the  Danube  seemed  to  me  much  colder  than  those 
of  the  other  great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  a  bath  in  its  green  waters  is 
eertainly  one  of  the  most  refreshing  enjoyments  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
wearied  body. 

I  had  just  come  out  of  such  a  one,  and  was  taking  my  last  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Linz,  when  I  came  upon  the  Bibliotheca  publica  of  the 
L^um,  whereon  stands  the  beautiful  Greek  inscription,  ^x4^  larp€iov  (the 
house  for  the  healing  and  refreshment  of  the  soul).  What  could  be  more 
opportune  ?  I  entered  ;  the  first  name  I  heard  here,  as  in  nearly  every 
public  institution  in  Austria,  was  that  of  Joseph  the  Second.  He  was  the 
founder  of  this  and  many  other  hbraries.  He  induced  or  compelled  the 
wealthy  convents  to  furnish  books,  and  thus  formed  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  monarchy,  collections  .accessible  to  all,  from  treasures  that  had 
Wore  been  hidden. 

I  found  here,  as  in  all  other  Austrian  libraries,  Rotteck's  History  of  the 
World,  and  the  "  Semplice  Verita  opposta  alle  menzogne  di  Enrico 
Misley^  a  work  written  by  an  Italian,  in  answer  to  a  bo(>k  published  by 
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the  Englishman,  in  condemnation  of  the  Austrian  system  of  government 
in  Italy. 

In  many  Austrian  libraries  the  forbidden  fruit  is  enthroned  high  above 
the  vellum-bound  volumes  of  theology ;  it  is  placed  there  purposely,  lest 
the  grown  children  should  over-eat  themselves  :  the  same  arrangement  I 
observed  here;  and  moreover,  the  ladder  by  which  it  was  to  be  reached, 
was  so  short,  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  standing  on  the  topmost 
step,  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glance  into  these  regions.  I  re- 
marked there,  "  The  Triumph  of  Philosophy,"  Moser's  "  Patriotic  Fan- 
tasies," his  *^  Pohtical  Truths,"  and  similar  works.  A  second  dive  which  I 
ventured  upon,  placed  two  volumes  of  Buffon's  Natural  History  in  my  hand. 
I  coidd  look  on  this  with  tolerable  indifference ;  but  to  the  Austrian  student, 
how  costly  must  appear  this  forbidden,  and,  therefore,  doubly  sweet  fruit! 
Doubtless  as  the  finest  cherries  on  the  tree's  topmost  branch  to  the  eyes  of 
the  boy  who  is  unable  to  reach  the  unsteady  crown. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  collection,  was  a  copy  of  Luther's 
complete  works,  and  moreover,  the  oldest  edition.  They  were  extremely  dusty, 
and  I  asked  the  attendant  whether  they  were  much  used.  '^  No,"  said  he; 
"  in  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never  taken  them  down." 
Perhaps  they  were  procured  at  a  time  when  some  hopes  of  refuting  Luther's 
heresies  were  still  cherished,  and  they  have  never  been  looked  at  since. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  Austria  will  allow  the 
ladders  in  her  Hbraries  to  be  made  a  httle  longer,  or  bring  the  spirits  now 
abandoned  to  the  dust  and  the  spiders,  a  little  lower  down  ;  the  library 
may  then  in  a  loftier  sense  than  now  become  the  ^xi'  larpeia,  and  the  soul 
may  then  luxuriate  here  in  as  refreshing  a  bath,  as  the  body  enjoys  in  the 
quickening  waters  of  the  Danube.  In  this,  perhaps,  approaching  epoch,  such 
old  Gothic  laws  and  prohibitions  will  not  be  renewed,  as  we  now  see  carved 
in  stone,  on  the  Town-house  of  Linz.     This  singular  inscription  runs  thus : 

^^  His  Roman  and  Imperial  Majesty,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
our  most  gracious  lord  wills  and  commands,  that  no  one,  be  he  who  he  may, 
presume  in  or  before  this  free  land  house  to  carry  arms,  or  to  wrestle,  or 
fight,  or  make  any  riot  whatever.  Whoever  act  in  any  wise  contrary  to 
this  prohibition,  will  be  punished  with  all  severity  in  life  and  limb.  Re- 
newed 1568,  1679,  1745,  1825." 

I  thought  at  first  that  this  singular  and  harshly-sounding  prohibition 
had  only  been  renewed  for  the  sake  of  its  historical  curiosity  ;  but  a  native 
of  Linz  assured  me  that  it  was  seriously  meant  to  infuse  terror,  and  was 
deemed  one  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Town-house. 
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The  portion  of  the  Danube  lying  between  Linz  and  Vienna,  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  part  of  the  great  river,  for  here  nature  and  art  have  united 
to  adorn  its  shores,  as  they  have  done  nowhere  else  along  the  whole 
sixteen  hundred  miles  of  its  course.  In  one  half-day  to  see  all  these  beau- 
tiful, great,  graceful,  and  interesting  objects,  with  all  their  historical  monu- 
ments and  natural  beauties,  pass  before  one's  eyes,  seems  an  enchanted 
dream,  and  keeps  the  susceptible  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication. 

The  Romans,  while  they  held  these  lands,  seem,  however,  to  have  felt 
no  such  intoxication  ;  to  them  an  abode  by  the  shores  of  the  Danube  wa§ 
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rather  a  dream  of  a  heavy  and  oppressive  kind,  yet  it  was  exactly  this 
beautiful  part  of  its  banks  as  far  as  Vindobona,  that  was  the  site  of  their 
most  important  battles  with  the  Germans.  The  left  bank  they  called  the 
forehead  of  Grermany  (Frons  GermanuB\  and  the  eyebrows  of  the  Danube 
{SupercUia  Isthri),  The  wrinkles,  excrescences,  jagged  rocks,  and  horns 
of  Germany's  rude  front,  may  have  figured  strangely  in  the  letters  to  their 
friends  in  Italy  from  these  cold  northern  boundaries  of  their  beautiRd  land. 
Here,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the  mutabiUty  of  matter  and  the  course  of 
events  may  be  admired.  The  eyebrows  of  the  Danube  are  now  smoothed 
beneath  the  hatchet  and  the  plough  ;  the  fields  are  smiling  under  the 
fairest  and  richest  cultivation,  and  of  the  forests  only  so  much  remains  as 
the  painter  would  desire  to  preserve,  in  orderto  enrich  and  elevate  the  softer 
expression  of  the  meadow  and  the  cornfield.  The  forehead  of  Germany 
and  what  was  its  extreme  frontier,  are  now  the  core  of  a  great  monarchy ; 
the  rejected  stone  is  become  the  foundation  and  comer-stone  of  the  build- 
ing, for  here  lies  the  cradle  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Strangers  from  all  lands  now  come  to  gaze  on  the  cities  that  have  arisen 
round  the  Roman  camp-station  on  the  now  smooth  Frons  Germanue,  and 
the  subdued  back  of  the  wild  Isther.  Years  ago,  the  English  and  North 
Germans  heeded  not  the  inconveniences  of  the  Danube  navigation ;  but 
now,  that  the  establishment  of  steamboats  has  increased  the  facilities  ten 
or  twenty  fold,  the  river  is  visited  even  by  those  that  dwell  near  it.  Monks 
now  wander  from  their  cloister  and  gaze  on  these  new  wonders.  Students 
throng  from  all  parts,  for  now  even  &eir  slender  purses  suffice  for  a  voyage 
down  the  Danube ;  employes,  whose  short  leave  of  absence  did  not  for- 
merly permit  such  excursions,  now  take  their  places,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  the  handsome  cabins,  and  float  up  and  down  the  Danube  under 
the  protection  of  the  public  at  large.  In  these  days  of  steamboats,  people 
have  found  feet  who  had  none  before,  some  have  got  seven-league  boots 
who  possessed  before  but  ordinary  shoes,  purses  have  become  fuller,  and 
days  longer.  ' 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  bell  of  the  steam- 
boat the  Archduke  Stephen^  summoned  its  passengers,  specimens  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  classes  of  society,  crowded  together.  There  were  Englishmen 
who  spoke  not  one  word  of  German;  monks  with  shaven  crowns,  ladie» 
with  children,  whiskered  Himgarians,  Vienna  dandies  with  eye-glasses 
instead  of  eyes  in  their  heads,  Berlin  travellers  with  Donnerwetter  in  their 
mouths,  and  many  others  laden  with  cloaks  and  wraps,  hats  and  band- 
boxes, parasols  and  umbrellas,  sticks,  pipes,  chests,  and  trunks.  It  was 
just  such  weather  as  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  Romans  must 
generally  have  prevailed  in  "  nebulosa  Germania"  A  thick  fog  hung 
like  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  Alpine  chain,  and  hid  the  black  and  gold 
arabesque  borders  of  the  towers  of  Linz.  From  out  the  fog  distilled  a  fine 
win,  which  gradually  increased,  till  we  were  threatened  with  a  day  to  en- 
chant all  the  snails  and  ducks  in  the  country.  We  poor  passengers  who 
thronged  the  decks  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  as  thickly  as  the  wild  ducks 
did  the  reedy  inlets  of  the  Danube,  crept  like  snails  in  sunshine  under 
om-  mantles  and  umbrellas,  while  those  who  could  find  a  place,  took  shelter 
in  the  cabins. 

The  beautiful  changes  of  scenery  afforded  by  the  city  of  Linz  and  its 
environs,  round  which  the  Danube  sweeps  almost  in  a  semicircle,  passed 
^uuuyticed  by;  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  could  dis- 
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cem  objects  only  so  £u*  as  the  circumference  of  my  umbrella  reached, 
from  whose  extremity  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  drops,  and  my  companions 
were  more  anxious  about  the  light  of  their  cigars,  than  the  light  of  travel- 
ling inspiration.  We  were  all  deplorably  dull  and  out  of  tune  ;  and  fore- 
saw not  what  was  preparing  for  us  overhead,  nor  what  a  day  was  before  us. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  journey,  as  I  stepped  from  the  bridge 
that  led  to  the  vessel,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  such  a  thrust  in  the 
side  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  passengers,  that  I  thanked  God  in  sUence 
for  the  elastic  strength  of  my  ribs.  I  say  the  good  fortune,  because  the 
punch  was  such  a  hearty  one,  that  the  man  was  not  content  with  the  usual 
excusez  or  pardon.  Monsieur,  with  which  we  usually  satisfy  ourselves  on 
such  occasions,  but  came  to  me  again  after  he  had  stowed  away  his  box, 
seized  my  hand,  begged  my  pardon  a  thousand  times,  and  inquired  most 
anxiously  whether  I  was  hurt.  Thus,  among  so  many  strangers,  I  suddenly 
found  a  friend,  whom  I  might  not  have  acquired  for  hours  by  the  observance 
of  the  conventional  ceremonies  which  condemn  us  so  long  to  silence,  until 
some  unexpected  occurrence  brings  us  nearer  to  each  other. 

My  new  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  business ;  he  had  followed  the 
Danube  in  all  its  windings,  and  had  lived  from  his  youth  upon  its  banks. 
While  he  sat  by  me  I  allowed  the  usefrd  to  take  precedence  of  the  beau- 
tiful for  a  time,  and  took  a  lesson  from  him  on  the  constitution  of  the  bed 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  course  of  traffic  on  its  waters,  and  so  long  as  the 
rain  continues  I  wiU  share  with  the  reader  the  information  I  acquired. 

The  Danube,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  flows  by  Linz  in  an  unbroken 
stream.  Below  the  city  it  begins  to  expand,  embracing  many  large  and 
smaller  islands,  and  dividing  into  many  arms,  one  of  which  may  be  consi- 
dered the  main  artery.  Thus  it  continues  till  it  reaches  the  celebrated 
whirlpool  near  Grein,  where  all  its  waters,  uniting  in  one  channel,  flow 
on  majesticaUy  for  forty  miles,  till  they  have  worked  their  way  through  the 
mountains  and  narrow  passes  near  the  city  of  Krems,  and  coming  to  level 
ground  again,  divide,  forming  arms  and  islands  beyond  Vienna.  The 
condition  of  the  water  in  this  varying  and  sometimes  obstructed  course, 
and  its  consequent  practicability  for  trade  and  navigation  is  very  various, 
and  hence  many  peculiar  words  descriptive  of  it  have  been  invented,  which 
are  not  known  on  other  rivers. 

The  main  stream,  which  must  offer  the  principal  course  of  navigation, 
is  called  the  "  Naufdhrt^  and  the  steersmen,  who  must  know  it  accurately, 
and  some  of  whom  are  always  on  board  of  the  steamboats,  are  named 
Nauforch,  or  Nau  guides.  The  Nau  channel  undergoes  little  or  no  change 
in  the  narrow  passes^  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands,  the  furious 
rapidity  of  the  current  changes  it  very  often;  sometimes  an  arm  of  the 
stream,  navigable  before,  will  close,  and  another  open  that  was  formerly 
quite  impracticable.  The  larger  branches  are  called  arms,  but  the  smaller 
ones  are  denominated  "  Runze^  and  they  are  distinguished  again  as  great 
or  little  "  Runze^  The  little  creeks  and  broader  expanses,  which  are 
often  found  shut  in  between  the  sandbanks  and  the  islands,  or  peninsulas, 
are  called  lakes.  Among  these  lakes  a  constant  change  is  taking  place; 
sometimes  they  burst  their  boundary,  the  stagnant  water  becomes  current, 
and  the  lake  is  again  a  "  Runze^  The  subsiding  matter  contained  in  the 
Danube,  is  called  ^^  Bachgries,'^  "  Stromgries,'*  or  "  Schutt.''  ITie  sand- 
banks formed  by  this  ^^gries''  are  not  called  sandbanks,  but  "  Haufen,'* 
or  heaps.     If  these  banks  are  formed  not  of  sand,  but  of  rock,  and  remain 
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under  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  named  in  the  Danube  language 
Kugeluy  or  bullets,  perhaps  from  the  rounded  forms  of  all  these  rocks. 

fi  these  "  Haufen  "  rise  high  out  of  the  water,  and  are  overgrown  with 
wood,  they  are  called  Atten^  or  meadows.  These  meadows,  when  covered 
with  aspens,  alders,  poplars,  maples,  willows,  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  afford 
cover  for  innumerable  game ;  even  stags  are  found  there,  while  the  lakes 
and  Runze  are  thronged  with  waterfowl,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  herons, 
cranes,  plovers,  and  especially  a  bird  called  ^'fisher"  by  the  people  of  the 
country. 

These  meadows  are  often  inundated  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When 
the  land  has  obtained  such  a  height  that  it  can  be  subjected  to  regular  cul- 
tivation, the  formation  of  the  Danube  island  is  completed.  But  all  these 
formations  are  subject  to  constant  change.  Now  a  sandbank  is  formed 
where  before  it  was  deep  water ;  now  the  stream  is  gnawing  at  an  island  it 
slowly  raised  centuries  before.  Here  a  haufe  is  raised  to  an  '^  Au"  or 
meadow,  and  overgrown  with  bush,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  changes 
to  a  wood,  there  man  is  turning  to  profit  the  first  turf,  which  he  hopes  will 
one  day  become  arable  land.  Promontories,  peninsulas,  and  natural  dikes  are 
thrown  together  by  the  waves  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are 
wearing  away  and  destroying  others,  and  thus  the  wild  river-god  tosses 
ahout  in  his  procrustean  bed,  which  he  finds  now  too  narrow,  and  now  too 
spacious. 

Such  places,  where  the  water  is  undermining  the  shore,  are  called 
Bmchgestdtte,  or  break -banks,  and  here  the  beavers  of  the  Danube  have 
their  especial  dwelling.  By  the  shore,  (am  lifer)  means  a  narrower  part 
of  the  river  where  the  banks  approach,  and  there  is  a  ferry. 

The  passage  down  the  Danube  is  the  "  Nabfahrty^  that  against  the 
stream  is  the  ^^Naufdhrt^*  The  expressions  mountain  and  valley  pas- 
sage, which  are  in  use  on  the  Rhine,  are  not  known  here.  An  Austrian 
sailor  whom  I  questioned  about  it,  answered — *^  Mountain  and  valley  pas- 
sage !  nay  we  Imow  nothing  about  such  things  here.  How  is  that  possible  ? 
How  can  we  get  over  mountains  and  through  valleys." 

For  the  "  Nahfdhrf^  the  beforenamed  Nau  pilots  are  required ;  but 
when  they  are  going  against  the  stream,  several  vessels  are  usually  fastened 
together.  We  often  see  two  or  three  large  and  several  smaller  vessels  so 
cluuned  together,  and  such  a  flotilla,  with  the  necessary  team,  is  called  a 
Gegenfuhr^  or  countercourse.  These  countercourses  often  require  from 
thirty  to  forty  horses,  and  sometimes  more.  On  every  horse  a  man  is 
mounted,  ana  the  whole  squadron  is  commanded  by  an  old  experienced  out- 
rider, called  the  WaghaU  or  Stangenreiter  (daredevil  or  pole-rider),  be- 
cause his  baton  of  office  is  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  makes  signals,  and 
somids  the  river.  The  other  riders  are  called  the  "  Yodels^  The  com- 
mands issued  by  the  pole-rider,  or  which  are  issued  to  him  from  the  ship, 
are  immediately  repeated  by  the  whole  corps  of  "  Yodels,'*  in  a  wild  cry.  The 
words  of  command  are  generally  shortened  to  mere  interjections,  as  "  Ho  ! 
hoT  (Halt,  h^t,)  or  "  Lasse  ha  /"  (Let  them  go  on.)  Scarcely  has  the 
pole-rider,  or  steersman  from  the  ship,  sent  the  souncl  slowly  through  the 
air,  than  it  is  taken  up  by  forty  throats,  and  forty  whips,  and  four  times 
forty  hoo&,  are  arrested  or  set  m  motion. 

The  horses  ridden  by  the  "  Yodels"  are  generally  Pinzgauer  horses,  but 
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are  all  called  Traun  horses  along  this  part  of  the  Danube,  perhaps  because 
the  greater  number  of  the  articles  exported  firom  Pinzgau,  find  their  way 
to  the  Danube  through  Traun  valley. 

The  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  often  venr  bad  ;  the  great 
meadows  and  reedy  islands  are  mostly  swan^py,  hence  artincial  towing-paths 
for  the  horses  are  very  necessary.  The  roads  are  named  "  Leinpfa^  by 
the  Rhine,  and  here,  the  "  Huffschlag*^  or  "  TreppelwegP  These 
«  Treppelwegi^  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  on 
the  other,  and  then  a  frequent  halting,  and  shipping  over  of  the  horses 
becomes  unavoidable.  For  the  long  tracts  of  passage  where  the  banks  are 
not  passable,  or  where  the  "  NaufahrV^  is  very  distant  from  them,  the 
horses  must  go  into  the  water,  and  it  may  therefore  be  easily  ima- 
gined how  dangerous  a  service  they  and  their  "  Yodels"  have  to  perform. 

The  large  vessels  that  navigate  this  part  of  the  Danube,  are  called 
"  Hohenauer,^^  They  carry  two  thousand  hundredweight  of  goods.  Next  to 
them  in  importance,  are  the  Kehlheimers.  The  Hohenauers  go  only  down  the 
river,  and  though  larger,  are  worse  built  than  the  KehlheimerSy  which  pass 
both  up  and  down.  Then  again  there  are  the  Gamsels  and  Platten, 
and  the  Zillen  (boats).  The  latter,  which  are  attached  to  the  larger  Hohe^ 
nauer  and  Kehlkeimery  are  called  supplements  (nebenbei).  Again  those 
vessels  used  to  convey  the  "  Yodels*'  and  their  horses  to  the  other  side, 
have  their  peculiar  name,  "  SchwemmerJ^ 

A  complete  reform,  at  present,  awaits  the  whole  of  the  Danube  shipping ; 
in  fact,  it  has  already  begun.  The  introduction  of  steam-vessels  compels 
all  manner  of  improvement.  I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  mention 
how  even  the  ordinary  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  have  beg^un 
to  be  constructed  on  a  better  plan  than  formerly. 

The  Danube  boatmen  have  a  peculiar  terminology  for  all  natural  ap- 
pearances, objects,  and  accidents.  A  calm  is  the  wiad's  hoHday  {toind- 
jeier).  The  ship  is  "  gewappt,^^  they  say,  when  the  waves  strike  the  sides 
and  fill  it  with  water,  if  it  be  too  heavily  laden,  or  when  it  is  too  strongly 
impelled  by  the  "  Yodels."  But  a  book  might  be  filled  with  these  things. 
Enough  for  the  useful ;  turn  we  now  to  the  agreeable. 

The  rain,  which,  in  the  bottomless  depths  of  our  despair,  we  had  expected 
was  about  to  spoil  our  pleasure  entirely,  had  already  ceased.  On  the 
wings  of  steam,  we  were  rapidly  borne  through  the  region  of  rain,  and 
came  to  a  part  where  all  looked  cheerful  again.  A  bright  sun  descended 
on  our  dewy  fields  of  cloaks,  and'drank  up  the  moisture  tha  trested  on 
them  and  on  the  ringlets  of  the  ladies.  Steyeregg,  the  castle  of  old 
Khuenringer  ;  Lichtenberg,  the  seat  of  the  Starhembergs  and  Schallen- 
bergs  ;  Tillysburg,  the  old  fortress  bestowed  on  his  veteran  general,  Tilly, 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  ;  and  Spielberg,  the  seat  of  the  knights  of  Spiel- 
berg, and  afterwards  of  the  lords  of  Weissenwolf,  with  many  other  beauti- 
ful castles  and  villages,  were  lost  to  us ;  only  thus  much  the  rain  had 
allowed  us  to  observe,  that  the  site  of  many  of  these  was  admirably 
adapted  for  piUa^e  on  the  river.  Spielberg,  for  instance,  lies,  like  a 
beaver-village,  behind  the  bushy  meadows  in  the  middle  of  the  islands, 
dose  to  the  interior  harbour  of  a  "  Runze,"  and  had,  by  means  of  it,  two 
water-passages  to  the  Danube^  so  that  many  a  stratagem  of  the  lords  of 
Spielberg  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  position.  The  Rhine,  which 
in  that  portion  of  it  flowing  between  Mainz  and  Bonn,  is  so  often  com- 
pared to  this  part  of  the  Danube,  has  nothing  of  this  wild  island-meadow 
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ioeneiy.  Many  admire  the  Rhine  the  more  for  this  want ;  but,  I  must 
confess,  their  presence  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  Danube  in  my  eyes. 
These  castles,  hidden  in  the  reeds — these  islands,  tenanted  by  a  sohtary 
fisherman — these  widely-spreadiner  river-veins,  losing:  themselves  a  while 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  again^  emerging,  bright  and  clear,  from  the 
woods,  to  unite  once  more  with  the  great  stream  (an  island  has,  in  itself, 
something  poetical,  and  is  an  object  that  can  scarcely  be  repeated  too 
often) — in  a  word,  all  this  vehement  motion,  and  the  almost  antediluvian 
events  recorded  of  the  Danube,  opposed  to  the  rich  cultivation,  the  his- 
torical associations,  and  the  picturesque  views  on  its  banks,  form  a  contrast 
wholly  wanting  to  the  Rhine.  There  the  cultivation  is  more  striking, 
ahnost  too  striking ;  on  the  Danube,  Nature  is  wilder — ^many  will  add, 
too  wild. 

St.  Peter *s,  in  the  meadows,  Abelsberg,  and  Pulgarn,  were  lost  to  us 
by  the  rain.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  on  the  frontier  line  between  the  two 
Archduchies,  where  the  fine-weather  region  began,  that  picture-gallery 
first  became  visible,  to  which  the  "  Naufahrt"  of  the  Danube  represented 
the  corridor,  and  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  the  rolling  chair. 

The  first  piece  which  presented  itself  was  Mauthausen,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ens.  The  place  is  extremely  old,  and  lies  close  to  the  shore, 
with  a  ruinous,  tower-Hke  castle  in  its  vicinity.  The  antique  houses 
crowded  together  in  a  few  narrow  streets,  give  us  double  pleasure  :  first, 
as  affording  picturesque  objects,  and  then  on  account  of  the  pleasant  re- 
flection, that  we  are  not  obliged  to  live  in  them.  Behind  the  town  rise 
the  hills  containing  the  celebrated  stone-quarries,  from  which  a  beautiful 
kind  of  granite  has  been  long  obtained,  though  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
for  the  use  of  the  capital.  An  old  German  chui*ch  (St.  Nicholas's)  rears 
its  head  in  the  midst,  and  a  flying  bridge  in  the  foreground  conveys  pas- 
sengers in  the  old,  troublesome  fashion,  over  the  animated  stream.  The 
steamboat  stopped  just  long  enough  to  catch  these  scanty  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  to  put  a  beautiful  Hungarian  countess,  and  her  yet  fairer 
daughters  into  a  boat.  I  had  been  long  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
aspect,  when  they  vanished  with  the  view  of  Mauthausen,  whose  foreground 
they  so  much  embellished.  They  were  going  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  days 
at  Thurheim,  as  they  informed  me. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  opposite  Mauthausen,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
seen,  as  the  stream  itself  flows  through  a  low  foreland,  its  own  formation, 
into  the  Danube.  But  there  is  the  more  to  be  thought  about ;  for,  consi- 
dered either  in  an  historical  or  geographical  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  important  and  interesting  spot  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  I  had 
often  reflected  on  the  importance  of  this  Ens-embouchure,  and  asked  my- 
self why  the  Austrians  had  made  their  lands  to  lie  on  either  side  of  tne 
Ens,  rather  than  on  either  side  of  the  Danube.  With  my  map  of  the 
Danube  country  before  me,  I  pondered  on  the  subject,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  Danube,  this  mighty  navigable  river  has  been  the  great  electric 
conductor  for  aU  those  nations  whom  the  course  of  events  brought  within 
its  territory.  They  dung  to  it  as  the  main  artery  of  their  life,  and  spread 
themselves  from  its  shores  on  either  side,  as  their  various  relations  per- 
mitted. Thus  Hungary  formed  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  so  did 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  like  pearls  on  one  string.  Above  and  be- 
low the  stream  also,  the  various  tribes  settled  on  its  tributaries,  the  Iller, 
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the  Inn,  the  Ens,  the  Leitha,  and  March,  the  Drave,  and  Save.  These  rivers 
cut  up  the  land  connected  longitudinally  hy  the  Danuhe,  into  many  portions ; 
the  tnhes  made  these  streams  their  boundaries,  and  enclosed  their  territory 
afl  these  natural  divisions  prescribed.  Thus  the  Iller  separates  the  states 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  ;  the  Lech,  some  of  the  Swabian  nations  &om 
Bavaria  ;  the  Inn  runs  between  Bavaria  and  the  Archduchy  of  Austria ; 
the  March  and  the  Leitha  between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  tne  Drave  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Slavonia ;  the  Save  between  Slavonia  and  Turkey. 
But  between  the  Inn  and  the  March,  there  is  no  considerable  incision 
in  the  land  except  the  Traun  and  the  Ens.  The  Ens  being  near  the 
middle  of  this  strip  of  land,  was  particularly  adapted  for  a  subdivision, 
the  more  so,  because  its  com-se  is  exactly  rectangular  to  the  main  stream 
of  the  Danube. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Romans  recognised  the  import- 
ance of  these  separating  valleys,  and  therefore  partitioned  their  Noricum 
ripense  into  nearly  the  same  sections  that  are  now  called  above  and  be- 
low the  Ens.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ens  they  had  their  largest  settlement 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Laureacum  afterwards  Lorch,  where  a  legion  had 
its  stationary  camp,  a  Dux  limitis  his  abode,  and  a  fleet  its  harbour.  After 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  on  the  site  of  Lorch,  arose  the  present  Ens,  cele- 
brated in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  important  on  account  of  its  commerce. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagpse  extended  at  first  only  as  far  as  the  Ens ;  and 
when,  in  the  year  791,  he  had  resolved  on  his  great  campaign  against  the 
Avares,  it  was  evened  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  he  drove  them 
back  to  the  next  arm  of  the  Danube — ^the  Raab.  When  the  Hungarians  first 
entered  the  lands  of  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Amulph  the  Child,  the 
Ens  was  long  the  limit  of  their  German  kingdom.  That  a  toll  was  long 
levied  at  Mauthausen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  as  if  entering  a  foreign 
country,  was  another  result  of  the  peculiar  division  of  the  land  by  the  Ens. 
The  same  causes  that  rendered  this  place  the  centre  of  traffic,  have  also 
given  rise  to  the  many  struggles  and  battles  that  have  been  fought  for  the 
possession  of  it.  The  mouth  of  the  Ens  has  enough  of  such  encounters  to 
relate,  from  the  uninterrupted  hostilities  of  the  Romans,  to  the  last  cam- 
paign in  this  place,  where  even  Napoleon  saw  cause  to  shudder  at  the  hor- 
rors of  a  battle-field. 

The  many  fields  and  islands  which  the  Danube  forms  here,  present  a 
countless  succession  of  pictures  in  the  Dutch  style,  producing  most  singular 
e£Eects  among  the  grand  moimtain-landscapes.  A  fisherman  may  be  seen 
on  the  low  shore,  busied  with  the  repair  of  a  huge  net,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Danube  a  "  tatibel,''  an  enormous  drag-net,  attached  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  sunk  in  the  river.  Here  you  behold  a  water-mill  in  the 
centre  of  a  rapid  stream,  with  a  low  island  overgrown  with  willows  and 
poplars  close  by,  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  that  some  of 
the  bushes  are  washed  by  the  rushing  current.  A  miller  is  sitting  on  the 
end  of  a  beam  projecting  over  the  water,  busied  in  some  repairs.  There 
you  see  a  little  harbour  for  the  shipment  of  wood.  Now  again,  the  broad 
stream  is  visible.  Hard  by  is  a  store  of  wood^  felled  in  the  great  water- 
meadows.  Some  people  are  engaged  in  loading  a  small  vessel  with  this 
timber  for  Vienna.  Around,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  water  and  solitary 
wooded  meadows. 

And  all  these  pictures  have  the  advantage  of  being  well  preserved,  the 
colours  bright  and  fresh,  the  varnish  incomparable.     Even  the  beavers. 
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wLich  have  their  dwelling  here,  do  them  no  injury,  hut,  on  the  coatrarvy 
add  to  the  effect  These  wonderful  animals  are  yery  numerous  on  tne 
mer  between  linz  and  Vienna.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  should  not  haye  scared  them  away,  and  that  they  should  be 
more  numerous  here  than  in  parts  so  much  wilder  of  the  middle  Danube ; 
they  are  eagerly  pursued,  both  for  their  skins  and  their  testicles ;  and  the 
worth  of  the  whole  beayer,  when  the  latter  are  g^ood,  is  estimated  at  from 
fi%  to  sixty,  and  eyen  one  hundred  florins.  The  beayers  build  their 
dwellings  mostly  on  the  "  breaking  shores"  before  mentioned,  and  thence 
make  excursions  into  the  water  meadows,  where,  like  the  wood-cutters, 
they  fell  the  trees,  especially  the  aspens  and  poplars,  whose  wood  is  not  too 
hara,  and  of  which  the  thick,  fleshy,  leathery  rind  constitutes  their  fayourite 
food.  These  beayer-houses  are  difficult  to  find,  as  the  animals  place  the 
entrance  always  under  the  water,  and  burrow  upwards,  and  this  upper  part, 
which  is  properly  their  dwelling,  is  built  with  wood,  and  kept  dry.  Below, 
the  door  and  fore-court  of  their  house  are  covered  with  water,  into  which 
they  plunge  on  any  alarm.  '^  One  of  the  most  interesting  occupations  to 
he  met  with  on  the  Danube,  is  to  watch  these  creatures  at  their  work,** 
said  a  gentleman  to  me,  who,  as  a  sportsman  and  loyer  of  natural  history, 
had  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and  kept  some  beayers  prisoners  on  ms 
estate.  *'  They  are  as  comic  in  their  gestures  as  monkeys,  and  as  actiye  and 
adroit  at  their  work  as  persons  who  haye  not  a  minute  to  lose.  With 
their  really  formidable  teeth  they  hew  down  the  trees  like  skilful  wood- 
men, by  a  few  well-directed  strokes,  and  cut  them  into  blocks.  These 
hlocks  they  carry  like  poodles  to  their  dwellings,  where  they  fix  them  with 
elay,  which  they  lay  on  with  their  tails.  They  go  splashing  through 
the  water  pushing  the  blocks  of  wood,  jostHng  and  thrusting  one  another 
aside,  as  if  they  were  working  against  one  another  for  a  wager.  I  haye 
never  seen  them  driying  piles  with  their  tails  as  some  persons  assert,  nor 
do  I  think  so  soft  an  instrument  adapted  for  such  work.  They  are  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  tails,  some- 
times apparently  out  of  mere  sport  and  wantonness,  but  sometimes,  probably, 
when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  it  is  done  to  coyer  their  retreat  under  water 
by  dashing  the  spray  in  the  face  of  the  pursuer.  They  are  yery  difficult  to 
catch.  To  dig  them  out  like  badgers  is  impossible,  from  the  construction 
of  their  cayes.  To  surprise  them  is  no  easy  matter,  on  account  of  their 
quickness  and  foresight.  They  are  generally  caught  in  traps.  As,  unlike 
carnivorous  animals,  they  find  their  food  eyerywhere  in  nature,  these  traps 
cannot  be  constructed  nor  baited  on  the  usual  principle ;  the  most  delicate 
twig  of  poplar  would  be  little  attraction  to  them;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  place  a  gpreat  number  of  traps  in  their  way,  and  to  be  yery  cautious  in 
so  doing,  as  they  scent  iron  yery  readily.  I  once  laid  fifteen  traps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  heaver  yillage,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a 
couple  of  thoughtless  wanderers  from  the  straight  path.  The  next  night  I 
was  unsuccessful,  and  so  for  ten  successiyely.  No  doubt  the  mishap  of  their 
two  conorades  had  become  known  throughout  the  colony,  and  all  kept 
themselves  within  their  houses.  At  last  hunger  or  ennui  droye  them  out 
once  more,  and  on  the  eleyenth  night  I  caught  another,  eyidently  much 
reduced  by  fasting.  But  that  was  the  last ;  the  beavers  took  my  intrusion 
80  much  amiss,  that  they  abandoned  the  colony,  nor  could  I  learn  where 
they  had  emigrated  to; — ^in  that  neighbourhood  no  beayer  has  since  been 
found." 
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The  finest  views  on  the  Danube  begin  about  six  ((German)  miles  below 
linZ)  at  Wallsee;  and  truly,  I  believe,  the  least  enthusiastic  person  in 
the  world  must  have  felt  himself  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  so  magnifi- 
cent a  spectacle.  Only  in  a  series  of  dith3rrambic8,  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  harp,  are  they  worthily  to  be  sung!  I  could  have  fancied 
myself  sitting  in  some  miraculous  g^ant  kaleidoscope  ;  but  ruins,  castles,  con- 
vents, palaces,  smiling  viUages,  snug  towns,  hermitages,  distant  mountains, 
towers,  broad  valleys,  and  deep  ravines,  steep  precipices,  fertile  meadows, 
were  the  objects  that  produced  these  wonderful  effects,  instead  of  frag-^ 
ments  of  moss,  beans,  spangles,  and  bits  of  grass.  Every  stroke  of  the 
steam-engine  wrought  a  new  and  yet  more  beautiful  change,  as  if  a  magi- 
cian had  held  the  strings  and  pulled  them  always  at  the  precise  moment. 
Sometimes  mountains  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides,  and  we  seemed  carried 
over  some  moimtain  lake ;  another  turn,  and  we  shot  as  it  were  through 
a  long  chain  of  lakes.  The  steamer  rushes  on  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  a  rock  to  be  feared  around.  To  a  certainty  we  shall  strike  upon 
that  at  the  corner  I — ^no— -a  strong  pressure  from  the  hand  of  the  expe- 
rienced helmsman  and  we  double  the  rock,  a  new  opening  is  revealed,  and 
new  wonders  displayed  far  and  near.  In  such  sudden  turns  of  the  vessel, 
often  executed  in  a  half  circle  of  very  short  radius,  we  obtain  through  the 
sails  and  rigging  and  the  twelve  cabin  windows,  a  cascade  of  views  and 
images,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  the  mind  is  perfectly  intoxicating.  A  painter 
of  any  susceptibility  must,  I  think,  sometimes  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
not  lose  all  self-command,  and  leap  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  Volcanic  powers,  which,  in  the  times  of  Olim,  pierced  and  reformed 
the  surface  of  our  earth,  shot  across  in  the  neighboiu*hood  of  Grein  &om 
the  north,  and  threw  up  a  dam  from  the  Bohemian  forest  to  the  Alps, 
which  formed  a  powerM  obstacle  to  the  waves  flowing  from  the  west. 
At  this  dam  the  waves  long  gnawed,  till  at  last  they  made  their  way 
through.  The  lake,  which  had  formed  above  the  dam,  flowed  over,  and 
the  Danube  burst  through  the  narrow  pass  to  a  wider  field  beyond.  Here 
and  there,  by  the  side  of  the  cleft,  fragments  of  rock  had  remained  in  and 
under  the  water,  and  so  was  formed  the  celebrated  whirlpool  called  the 
«  Strum  of  Grein." 

Greinen  in  Austrian  Grerman  means  much  the  same  as  weinen  (crying), 
and  Gremsburg  (or  the  castle  of  tears,)  lies  close  by  the  entrance  of  tilie 
whirlpool,  and  bears  this  tragical  name,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
prospects  that  crown  the  Danube.  The  river  reflects  the  features  of  the 
fair  castle  and  town  in  friendly  greeting  before  it  dashes  its  waters  tinged 
with  the  melancholy  hue  of  the  pine  forests,  over  the  rock  of  the  "  Strum." 
This  occurs  at  last  by  the  little  island  Worth,  lying  like  a  fallen  column 
of  the  old  dam  in  the  gate  of  the  whirlpool.  From  this  column  low  ranges 
of  rock  cross  the  river  diagonally  at  both  sides,  and  join  the  high  angular 
rocks  of  the  shore.  Some  are  already  so  worn  away  that  they  are  now 
under  water,  while  others  stand  pointed  and  jagged  above.  The  formet 
are  called  "  Kugdn,'*  the  latter  "  Kochelt,''  or  "  GehdckeV  The  mass 
of  waters  which  passes  to  the  south  of  the  islet  Worth,  is  called  the  en" 
trance  ;  that  which  passes  to  the  north  is  divided  by  two  lines  of  cliff  into 
the  "  Wild  deftj"  the  "  Wild  water,"  and  the  whirlpool  properly  so  called, 
and  throagh  this  the  emperor  Joseph,  by  the  labour  of  uurteen  years, 
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succeeded  in  removing  the  most  dangerous  obstructions^  and  forming  the 
jnab  passage. 

Firsdj  £e  Danube  rushes  feamin&f  over  the  '^  KttgdrC^ — the  heavy  dash 
is  heard  fiom  a£ur— then  it  plunges  mto  the  ^^  Crehdckd,**  where  it  surges 
yet  more  impetuously,  and  snoots  along  with  a  rapidity  befitting  Neptune's 
team  of  sea-horses.  Our  engine  was  slackened ;  for  my  part,  I  would 
willingly  have  lain  at  anchor  here  a  while  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  rock  of  the  islet  Worth  is  highly  picturesque,  it  has  seveial  faces, 
and  at  the  base,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  the  old  excrescence 
of  a  castle.  On  the  smnmit  of  the  rock,  a  huge  cross  rears  itself,  firm  as 
fiuth  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  life,  dinging  fiist  to  the  rock.  Several 
images  of  saints  are  niched  about  the  rock,  some  adorned  with  the  votive 
o£Gsrings  of  passing  boatmen.  Clos^  to  the  entrance  of  the  whirlpool, 
little  boats  row  idongside  the  larger  vessels,  with  pictures  of  saints,  which 
thev  offer  for  sale  as  amulets.  But  our  reprobate  steamer  shot  past  them 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  prevented  the  poor  people  from  levying  a 
small  tribute  upon  die  piety  or  fsar  of  the  passengers. 

Opposite  the  rocks  of  Worth  another  mass  shoots  boldly  into  the  water, 
bearmg  on  its  stem  brow  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Wmenstein.  Here 
it  is  said,  Roman  dust  mingles  with  the  German  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
elsewhere  broad  Danube  is  here  pressed  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  a 
bold  Tell  might  almost  hope  by  a  daring  lei^  to  reach  Worth. 

The  rocks  of  Werfenstein  join  the  strong  walls  and  abrupt  precipices,  of 
which  they  are  only  a  small  part,  forming  a  dark  pass  of  about  half  a  mile. 
In  the  midst  of  this  watery  ravine,  which  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  too 
Durow,  the  stream  dashes  along  with  uncontrolled  violence.  Some  of 
these  rocks  have  particular  names,  as  the  "  house  stone,"  the  ^*  hare's  ear," 
&c.,  and  others  are  crowned  with  ruins,  among  others  with  those  of  the 
castles  of  Struden  and  Sarmingstein.  Far  above  the  cross  of  the  rock  of 
Worth,  towers  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  sailors. 
At  the  fi>ot  of  this  church,  in  the  market  town  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
ho^ital  founded  in  the  year  1144,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  of  whom  the 
wild  waters  then  furnished,  probably  a  greater  number  than  in  these  days. 

The  beautiful  and  romantic,  the  singular,  the  picturesque,  and  the  in- 
comparable in  this  part  of  t^e  Danube,  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  tear  oneself  from  the  description  as  from  the  contemplation, 
though  we  are  apt  to  regret  afterwards,  the  many  words  that  have  been 
qpent  in  a  vain  endeavomr  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scene.  A  little  below 
Werfenstein,  the  vessel  struck  against  a  rock  ;  I  know  not  whether  frt)m 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  numerous  currents  in  the  "  Strudel,"*  or 
from  pure  awkwardness  or  carelessness  of  the  steersman,  or  unmanage- 
itUeness  of  the  vessel ;  I  thought  at  first,  when  I  saw  the  bowsprit  ad- 
Tancin^  nearer  and  nearer,  that  it  was  done  in  the  most  perfect  security 
and  bolclness  of  design,  and  observed  to  an  Englishman  who  was  standing 
near  me,  *^  See  how  little  danger  the  once  so  formidable  Strudel  has  for 
oor  skilful  and  experienced  navigator^,  and  with  what  precision  they  steer 
in  the  very  £ace  of  the  rock.''  S<»rcely  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  the  vessel  struck  against  that  very  rock,  and  a  regular  panic  showed 
itself  in  the  white  &ces  and  blue  lips  of  the  numerous  passengers.     The 

*  That  such  changes  take  place,  is  beyond  a  doabt;  at  every  rising  of  the  tide, 
the  waters  liave  a  di&rent  motion  on  the  tmifyjce, 
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bowsprit  snapped  abort  gS,  and  bung  on  by  the  lopes,  like  a  broken  arm 
by  the  sinews.     The  ship  being  of  course  somewnat  elevated  in  front, 
towards  the  rock,  was  proportionally  depressed  at  the  stem,  so  that  the 
green  waves  of  the  Danube  dashed  in  through  the  cabin  windows.     One 
larg^  Englishman  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  bowsprit  and  the  rock,  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  legs 
apart,  as  if  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  balance  it.     A  young  man  curious 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  looked  from  the  cabin  window,  and  received  the 
rough  salute  of  the  Danube  over  head  and  ears  ;  and  a  lovely  young 
married  lady  buried  her  fiace  in  her  husband's  bosom.     Our  vessel  received 
a  tremendous  swing  that  brought  the  rudder  round  in  front ;  the  gilded 
bust  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  at  the  prow,  was  also  broken,  and  hung  off 
to  the  side  as  if  be  declined  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with  us.  *^  Stephen 
has  got  a  good  cuff,"  said  a  Linzer  peasant,  when  the  first  fright  was  over. 
The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  minute;  like  a  waltzing  couple,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  dance,  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  foremost  pair,  move  crab- 
wise  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  with  renewed  vigour,  pursue  their  whirling 
course,  we  reeled  awhile,  staggered  sideways  and  backwards  through  the 
vortex,  then  ploughing  the  waves  with  renewed  vigour,  brought  the  rudder 
once  more  to  its  place,  and  darted  on  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.      We  passed  Sarblingstein,  built  by  the  emneror  Ferdinand,  to 
fortify  the  Danube  against  the  Turks ;   Freinstein,  where  Charlemagne 
overcame  duke  Tassito  ;  and  Persenberg,  whose  magnificent  imperial  castle 
of  that  name,  is  renowned  in  the  olden  time  as  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
grave Engelschalk  II.,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago,  fell  in  love  with»  and 
carried  off,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Amulph.      We  could  not,  how- 
ever, devote  to  these  interesting  objects  all  the  attention  they  deserved, 
because  we  were  still  too  much  occupied  with  our  vessel,  and  our  terrified 
fellow-passengers. 

Among  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  first  intimate  acquaintance,  for 
whom  I  stood  indebted  to  my  collision  with  a  travelling  trunk,  I  had  made 
several  new  friends.  Nothing  brings  people  so  nearly  together  as  a  high 
degree  of  sympathy,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow.  The  general  lamentation 
over  the  rain  with  which  the  day  began,  had  softened  some  hearts ;  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  caused  by  the  enchanting  scenery,  had  assisted  to 
thaw  the  icn^  incrustations  wherewith  fashion  encases  us  ;  and  after  the  ac- 
cident in  tne  "  Stmdely*  our  souls  all  melted  together  into  a  sympathetic 
stream.  How  is  it  possible  to  resist  when,  on  such  occasions,  a  beautifrd, 
timid  woman,  till  then  entirely  a  stranger  to  you,  one  with  whom  you  have 
not  before  exchanged  a  word,  and  who  has  proudly  and  silently  avoided 
eveiy  place  where  stood  a  stranger  of  the  other  sex,  suddenly  forgets 
all  decorum,  and  seizing  you  by  the  arm,  exclaims — "  Ah,  my  aear  g^d 
sir,  what  is  the  matter  r''    How  can  you  do  otherwise  than  immediately 

frasp  at  the  proffered  friendship.  In  one  way  or  another,  by  the  time  we 
ad  passed  the  castles  of  Weins  and  Persenburg,  we  all  felt  to  one  anotiier 
like  friends  of  long  standing.  If  it  be  hard  to  depict  the  beauties  of  nature, 
it  is  not  less  so  to  paint  the  joys  of  social  intercourse,  and  I  should  esteem 
it  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  could  impose  on  myself,  if  I  were  to  at- 
tempt to  give  the  reader  a  perfect  picture  of  all  the  httie  occurrences  and 
pleasures  of  our  Danube  journey.  What  the  wise  man  says  of  the  golden 
tree  of  life,  and  of  the  faint  picture  given  of  it  in  books,  is  true  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Banube,  and  the  saymgs  and  doings  of  the  company  that 
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filled  the  steamer.  It  follows,  then,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 
description  of  any  kind,  and  leave  off  making  books,  and  so  it  would,  were 
it  not  that  the  reader  has  his  own  fancies,  experiences,  recollections,  and 
wishes  with  which  he  supplies  all  omissions.  If  the  author  speaks  of  a 
castle  crowning  the  brow  of  a  rock,  he  is  not  satisfied,  because  he  compares 
the  meagemess  of  the  expression  with  the  image  that  memory  brings  be- 
fore his  eye ;  but  the  reader  does  not  heed  it ;  at  these  words  he  bmlds  a 
castle  for  himself,  and,  perhaps,  a  much  finer  one  than  the  reality.  And 
it  is  the  same  thing  witih  a  picture  of  an  agreeable  circle  or  party,  the 
reader  feels  all  that  the  author  says  or  does  not  say,  and  recollections  or 
wishes  supply  the  wants  of  the  text. 

We  sat  in  the  stem  of  our  untiring  steamer,  and  giuly  passed  the  glass 
of  social  cohyerse.  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  had  each  its  deputies  in 
oar  circle;  but  Vienna,  and  I  thanked  heaven  therefore,  had  the  greatest 
number.  The  first  deputy  was  a  young  actress,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Burg  theatre.  She  was  returning  from  a  professional  tour, 
and  related,  with  much  talent  and  vivacity,  some  of  her  experience  of  life 
both  before  and  behind  the  curtain.  In  her  joy  at  finding  herself  once 
more  in  her  fair  Austria,  she  never  fEuled  to  correct  my  false  pronunciation 
(according  to  Austrian  rules)  of  the  names  of  the  various  places  we  passed. 
''Not  Marbach,  Moaba  is  the  name  of  that  pretty  village  we  have  just 
passed ;  you  must  not  say  Neustadt,  but  Neishtadel,  and  when  you  wish 
me  joy  on  being  at  home  again,  you  should  not  pronounce  the  word  hei^ 
nuUh,  we  call  it  hoanuU.*'  As  the  sun  was  then  shining  very  brightly,  I 
offered  her  my  Austrian  lamprelly  or  umbrella,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
protect  herself  with  that,  using  the  Austrian  word  protekiren.  This  she 
fimnd  quite  "  delizios/'  and  laughed  excessively.  "  Delizios*^  is  a  very 
&vourite  word  virith  the-  Austrians  ;  and  where  we  say  I  laughed  {da  lachte 
ich)y  they  say  da  bin  ich  lachend  geworden.  This  last  expression  pleases 
me  extr^ely,  and  is,  certainly,  wi&  many  other  Austrian  phrases,  a  relic 
of  the  middle  ages.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Gotz  Von  Ber- 
lichmgen  and  his  comrades  expressed  themselves  just  so — *^Ich  bin  lachend 
geworden,^ 

Next  to  Miss  Be ,  I  had  almost  betrayed  her  name — sat  a  fair  na- 

tiTe  of  Vienna,  with  her  husband  and  a  charming  little  daughter.  She  was 
returning  from  Italy,  where  her  husband  had  filled  some  post  in  the  Aus- 
trian service.  We  naturally  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  fair  land  ''  where 
the  orange-trees  bloom,"  and  the  yotmg  mother  expressed  herself  on  the 
subject  with  great  animation.  I  found  her,  to  my  great  astonishment,  by 
no  means  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  Linz  theatre  she  had  yawned  over  a  farce  portraying  some  of  the  local 
Surdities  of  Vienna,  and  which  had  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried  again. 
She  thought  it  "  all  excessively  trivial ;  such  things,  so  full  of  equivoque, 
80  offensive  to  all  morality,  would  never  have  been  permitted  m  Italy, 
where  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  people  were  incomparably  more 
delicate  than  in  Germany."  Her  husband  was  more  reserved  in  his  praise 
and  hhune  than  his  pretty  wife.  The  little  girl,  a  child  about  four  years 
old,  was  a  perfect  Italian.  She  spoke  not  a  word  of  Grerman,  but  danced 
wildly  about  the  deck,  because  she  should  soon  be  "  in  casa  nostra,^*  Her 
mother  said  that  she  understood  German  perfectly  well,  but  would  never 
"P^  and  had  a  decided  aversion  to  it.  I  began  hereupon  in  silence  to 
uk  myself,  whether  Austrians — even  public  officers  who  remained  a  long 
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time  io  Italy — aU  returned  such  bad  patriots?  Did  even  this  beautiful 
Austria  look  sad  after  Italy  ?  Would  the  many  and  much  yaxmted  enjoy- 
ments it  offered,  be  looked  on  as  trifling  and  insfgniflcant  ?  And  is  it 
peculiar  to  Grerman  nationality  to  exchange  so  lightly  the  mother-tongue 
for  the  more  beautiful  Italian ;  or  do  Italian  children,  brought  up  in 
Austria,  imbibe  a  similar  preference  for  Grerman,  and  disinclination  for 
Italian? 

A  tiresome  Vienna  dandy,  who  sat  somewhat  aside  from  us,  mingled 
now  and  then  in  th^  conversation,  but  kept,  for  the  most  part,  at  some 
distance,  and  whispered  to  an  elderly  lady  something  mysterious  about 
Coxmtess  Theresa,  or  the  Princess  Anna,  or  the  Baroness  Sophia,  and 
made  much  mention  of  the  Lichtenstein,  the  Starhemberg,  the  Fursten- 
feld,  and  other  such  universaUy-known  persons,  who,  according  to  the 
Vienna  grammar,  are  to  be  named  with  the  definite  article.  C*etait  un 
commerage  ennoblipar  les  grands  noms  qu*on  pranongait. 

Among  the  English  tiiere  was  a  courier,  who  had  come  from  England 
to  Linz  in  six  days.  He  kept  looking  at  a  book  from  which  a  friend  was 
detailing  the  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube ; 
and  they  botii  read  as  diligentiy  as  if  all  these  interesting  places  had  been 
a  hundred  miles  off,  instead  of  lying  right  under  their  noses. 

We  had  also  on  board  a  sister  and  a  novice  of  the  newly-established 
order  of  the  ''  German  Sisters.''  This  order  was  once  united  with  that  of 
the  '*  German  Brothers"  in  the  east,  for  the  tending  of  sick  knights,  but 
did  not  long  remain  there.  Lately,  in  our  own  time,  when  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  came  into  fashion  again,  these  antiquities  were  also 
revived.  They  looked  singular  enough,  in  their  twelfth  century  costume, 
among  these  Vienna  and  Parisian  toilets.  What  I  thought  most  disa- 
greeable in  the  broad  sunlight  was,  that  their  coarse  white  linen  was  not 
only  badly  washed,  but  horribly  marked  by  the  flies  into  the  bargaliu 
They  told  me  that  on  the  16th  of  July  in  the  present  year,  their  first  hos- 
pital in  Bozen  had  been  erected,  after  the  pope's  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  May.  They  were  now  on  their  way  to  establish 
another  in  Brunn,  and  to  receive  some  new  sisters,  for  which  purpose  they 
supplicated  the  assistance  of  St.  Vincentius,  the  patron-saint  of  their  order. 
The  elder  one  told  me  she  had  removed  to  this  order  from  that  of  the  Grey 
Sisters,  of  whom  more  were  to  be  admitted,  that  the  new  order  might 
profit  by  their  experience  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

In  truth,  no  mammoth's  tooth  lies  so  deeply  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages, 
but  our  curious,  prying  age  will  ferret  it  out — no  mummy  lies  hidden  so 
closely  in  the  depths  of  the  pyramid,  but  our  all-seeking  curiosity  will  dig 
it  into  daylight — no  nun  is  so  snugly  covered  witii  the  mantle  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  but  she  will  be  dragged  firom  oblivion,  have  new  life 
infused  into  her  veins,  and  be  sent  forth  a  wanderer  among  the  children  of 
the  present  day.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  life  to  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, we  should  see  them  among  us  again. 

I  was  just  about  to  leave  the  front  deck,  when,  among  the  crowd,  I 
observed  two  black  figures,  who  suggested  to  me,  for  thfe  moment,  that 
my  last  notion  respecting  the  mummies  was  already  in  tiie  course  of  fulfil- 
ment. On  inquiry,  I  learnt  they  were  workmen  from  the  celebrated 
plumbago  mines  near  Marbach,  a  littie  picturesque  village  we  had  just 
left  behind  us.  These  mines  have  been  worked  from  very  ancient  times ; 
but  of  late  they  have  acquired  new  importance.    The  English  have  found 
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that  thu  plumbago  is  well  adapted  to  fill  their  lead-pendlfl,  and  they  have,  of 
late,  imported  it  ia  tolerably  large  quantities.  Last  year  two  thousand  hun- 
dred weight  were  sent  to  England.  Since  then  the  people  of  Vienna  have  be- 
stowed a  Httle  more  attention  on  the  mines,  and  some  new  ones  have  been 
opened  within  the  last  two  years.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Vienna 
for  the  exportation  of  this  article,  in  which  the  Rothschilds  had  a  share  ; 
and  we  had  a  young  Saxon  professor  on  board,  who  had  visited  the  mines 
by  the  invitation  of  those  gentlemen.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Austrians 
do  not  rather  make  the  pencils  themselves  ;  but  the  EngHsh  understand 
these  things  better,  and  have  better  wood  for  the  purpose.  They  get  the 
material  pulverized  &om  Austria,  carefully  consoHdate  and  endose  it  in 
cedar-wood,  and  then  supply  all  the  artists  in  the  world.  Their  own  mines 
become  daily  poorer,  while  those  of  Austria  increase,  as  the  rich  material, 
with  which  Nature  has  abundantly  supplied  them,  becomes  better  known. 
Whilst  the  Saxon  professor  was  obHgingly  explaining  all  this  to  us,  the 
young  German  Italian  took  out  her  English  blacklead-pencil  and  gave  it 
me,  that  it  might  write  its  own  history  in  my  note-book. 

The  arrangements  on  board  the  Austrian  steamers  are  apparently  as 
good  as  those  of  the  Rhine.  To  judge  of  the  whole  of  a  vessel,  requires 
a  long  acquaintance,  as  it  does  to  bea)me  well  acquainted  with  a  man ; 
but  the  cabins,  &c.,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tliere  were  separate  ones 
appropriated  to  the  smokers,  and  abundant  accommodation  for  the  ladies. 
The  business  of  the  engineer,  who  had  his  own  office,  as  the  captain  had, 
was  promptly  executed,  and  there  was  less  trouble  with  respect  to  the 
baggage  than  in  the  Rhine  steamers.  Any  one  might  take  out,  or  put 
in,  as  it  pleased  him ;  a  ticket  being  given,  answering  to  that  on  the 
package.  Neither  was  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  fare.  Jt  is 
true,  that  our  meals  were  so  well  seasoned  by  agreeable  society,  that  some 
feults  in  the  cookery  might  well  have  been  forgiven. 

The  literature  of  the  Danube  may  now  compare  itself  with  that  of  the 
Bhine.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  larger  scientific  works,  or  those  belonging 
to  the  belles-lettres,  but  the  local  information,  which,  at  every  place,  in 
elegant  little  pamphlets,  offers  the  necessary  information  to  the  traveller. 
The  engravings  and  maps  are  not  inferior  to  the  letter-press.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Danube  is  so  fuUy  and  satisfactorily  given,  that  it  may  have 
suggested  to  many  the  expediency  of  sparing  themselves  the  cost  of  the 
actual  journey  altogether. 

The  sailors  were  Germans,  Venetians,  and  Dalmatians.  .  Many  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Danube  steamers  are  Italians.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  courtesy  shown  by  these  vessels.  When  they  meet,  a  salute  is  always 
fired,  while  the  busy  Rhine  steamers  pass  each  other  without  notice ;  indeed, 
there  are  so  many  of  these,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  cannonading, 
if  they  observed  the  same  practice.  I  noticed,  also,  that  the  ordinary 
boatmen  always  took  off  their  hats  to  each  other.  The  Danube  millers 
alone,  whose  huge  nulls  advance  far  into  the  stream,  dose  to  the  channel, 
he  on  somewhat  hostile  terms  with  the  watermen.  The  boatmen  are  angry 
tbat  the  mills  sometimes  narrow  their  channel,  and  the  millers  maintain 
tbat  "  God  did  not  make  the  Danube  for  the  boatmen  alone,"  and  assert 
that,  in  storms,  their  mills  are  often  injured.  Whenever  we  passed  one  of 
tbese  mills,  which  the  large  waves  we  raised  would  set  in  motion,  we  were 
S^oeted  with  a  jest  or  a  grimace. 


L 
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Of  Great  FOdilam  I  had  <mly  s  paMmg  glanee  tlnoiigli  ihit  cdbin- 
iniidow,as  I  rose  topcmrontagteMof  wmefarMademMsdle  B.  DdubtiesB 
j^hop  Batnricli,  of  Ratisbon,  ezamined  it  a  litde  moreatteoftiv^yy  irfaen  he 
leoared  the  place  as  a  present  from  Lcmis  the  Gennai^  in  the  yew  In 

^te  of  its  high-sounding  ^ypeUationy  the  phu»  has  onlj  forty-fi¥e  houses  ; 
nerertheless  it  calls  itself  a  town,  and  so  old  a  one»  that  it  ledcons  almost  as 
many  centmies  as  ithas  dwellings.  Under  the  name  of  Arelape,  the  place 
was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Nibelongenlied  it  is  called  Bedidaien. 
These  litde  paltry  towns  on  the  Danube  play  a  more  important  part  at  the 
oomrt  of  the  Birer  God,  and  yannt  of  names  more  wid^y  spread  than  the 
most  important  towns  in  Bohemia,  which  are  like  great  spirits  and  men  of 
mark  lost  in  the  provinces.  Even  the  villages  on  the  Danube  consider 
themselves  aristocratic,  and  in  fact  are  so.  little  POchlam  situated  over 
against  Great  POchlam,  disputes  with  the  latter  its  claim  to  the  Roman 
name  of  Arelape,  and  to  the  epithet /yroee^nra  bestowed  on  one  of  them 
by  the  same  people. 

At  every  health  we  drank  at  our  table  d'hote  we  rushed  by  one  or  other 
of  these  old  Danube  castles  ;  first,  castle  W^teneck,  then  castle  Lubereck, 
and  at  last  some  one  cried  out,  '^  there  is  Molk,  Molk,  the  finest  abbey  in 
all  the  holy  Roman  empire,"  and  we  all  rushed  up  die  cabin-stairs  to  look 
at  it.  y 

The  beautiful  abbey  of  M^lk  or  rather  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
magnificent  palace  and  cathedral  of  this  stately  old  episcopal  seat,  sits 
proudly  enthroned  upon  its  granite  foundation,  the  extreme  promontory  of 
an  arm  of  the  Alps,  whose  picturesque  sides  decline  towards  tiie  Danube. 
On  every  side  of  the  hill,  a  river  pours  its  vrater  into  a  mighty  stream ; 
on  the  one  the  Molk,  on  the  other  the  Bilach,  and  their  valleys  he  in  mea- 
dow and  arable  land  at  the  foot  of  the  lordly  abbey.  I  did  not  see  the  in- 
terior. My  intention  was  to  have  remained  nere  one  day,  and  to  pursue  my 
journey  in  the  steamboat  the  day  following.  But  when  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselves  to  see  the  whole,  even  so  splendid  an  individual  object  as  Molk 
vanishes  like  a  point  in  tiie  bewildering  enjoyment.  And  then,  honestly 
speaking,  I  felt  unwilling  to  leave  an  agreeable  circle  in  the  steamer, 
which  I  might  not  have  met  with  another  day.  In  short,  I  allowed  the 
abbey  to  pass  by  and  remained  with  the  garing  majority,  instead  of  join- 
ine  the  mmority,  consisting  of  a  Benedictine  canon,  and  a  young  peasant^ 
who  got  into  a  boat  and  left  us  here. 

I  wought  at  first  to  earn  great  praise  £rom  my  fiiir  travelling  compa- 
nions, when  I  told  them  that  I  had  remained  on  board  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  company.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  heard  nothing  but  reproaches. 
<^  There  was  a  litUe  laziness  in  the  case,"  said  they  ;  ^'  people  like  to  sit 
still  after  dinner,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  remain  quietly  here  than  to  scram- 
ble up  and  down  hills  and  steeps.''  I  hid  my  embarrassment  behind  the 
fiiendly  cloud  of  my  cigar,  but  my  reprover  continued,  ^'  How,  sir,  you,  an 
enthusiast  for  historical  recollections,  can  pass  the  most  remarkable  point 
on  the  whole  Danube  with  so  much  indifiPerence,  to  drink  coffee  and  smoke 
cigars  !  this  famous  Namare  of  the  Romans,  this  mighty  Mellicium,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  powerful  Hungarian  prince  Geisa,  the  ori^nal  residence 
of  the  renowned  Babenberg  rulers,  and  where  still  the  monuments  of  these 
illustrious  lords  are  to  be  seen !  the  birthplace  of  Leopold,  the  patron 
saint  of  Austria  ?"    *'  I  esteem  all  these  recollections,  much,"  said  I,  **  But 
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I  can  indulge  them  at  least  as  agreeably  in  yotur  society  as  in  that  of  the 
leyerend  canon  there ;  and  after  all,  the  Hying  breathing  world  is  beyond 
any  other  in  my  estimation." 

*'  And  what  then  is  your  mighty  gain  in  this  breathing  world  ?  A  few 
silly,  white-faced,  gossiping  women,  that  is  all,"  said  the  Austrian.  *^  And 
now  listen  to  me,  I  will  read  to  you  from  my  Guide  what  you  have  lost. 
In  the  first  place,  a  magpiificent  church  treasure,  with  the  costliest  vest- 
ments, and  a  chalice  made  of  gold  foimd  in  the  sands  of  the  Danube." 

*^  Ay,  my  dear  madam,  these  splendours  at  least  I  cannot  regret ;  I 
would  mucn  rather  admire  the  ornaments  you  are  now- wearing  on  your 
neck  and  fingers,  than  all  the  jewels  abbot  ever  wore,  and  this  full  glass 
is  more  to  my  taste  than  the  empty  chalice  of  Danube  gold." 

"Further;  the  pictures  of  all  the  Austrian  lulers,  painted  by  Grabner, 
and  many  excellent  oil  and  fresco  paintings  by  Scangoni,  Lucas  of  Leyden, 
Schinnagel  Querfurt,  and  a  crowd  of  unlmown  masters,  who,  as  every  body 
Imows,  have  many  more  charms  than  the  known  ones." 

"  I  have  told  you  already  this  morning,  that  I  have  here  a  picture-gal- 
lery that  interests  me  far  more  than  all  that  Lucas  of  Leyden,  or  Schin- 
nagel of  POchlam  ever  painted." 

"  Then  the  collections  of  coins,  of  natural  history,  the  imperial  cham- 
bers, and  many  other  fine  strangers'  apartments,  in  one  of  which,  no  doubt, 
you  might  have  lodged  yourself.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  As  for  the  chambers,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  they  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  rock.  A  stationary  imperial  chamber  will  not  so  easily  allure  me 
fix)m  a  moving  one." 

"  And  last  of  all,  listen  now.  A  splendid  library  of  twenty  thousand 
volumes;  and  besides  these,  seventeen  hundred  rare  manuscripts  and  incu- 
nabulae.  Now,  sir,  do  not  these  twenty  thousand  volumes  fall  like  twenty 
thousand  ball  cartridges,  and  these  incunabulae  like  so  many  bombs  on 
your  slumbering  conscience  ?" 

"  A  most  energetic  attack  indeed !  But,  unfortunately,  I  must  confess, 
I  have  wandered  unmoved  through  libraries  that  could  reckon  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Give  me  but  the  short  quintessence  of  all  these  books  in  your 
society,  and  I  will  leave  the  seventeen  hundred  incunabula  of  Molk  without 
remorse,  to  slumber  in  their  dusty  cradles. '* 

The  reader  will,  at  all  events,  nave  gathered  from  this  conversation — 
and  it  was  reported  with  that  view — ^how  well  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Molk 
would  be  rewarded,  and  he  wiU  the  sooner  make  it  himself,  if  he  do  not 
bappen  to  come  upon  it  as  I  did  while  on  a  rapid  journey  to  Hungary. 

Below  Molk  lie  the  ruins  of  Durrenstein,  of  slU  the  castles  of  the  Danube 
the  most  famed  in  song.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  this  point,  the  river 
nuikes  a  sudden  bend,  and  a  little  fturther  on,  another,  so  that  the  castie 
presents  itself  suddenly  throned  on  the  frowning  rock,  and  as  it  is  closed 
in  behind  again  by  rugged  mountain  walls,  it  looks  isolated  in  its  rocky 
^^ert,  although  stan£ng  on  the  bank  of  the  land-uniting  stream.  King 
Bicbard  may  nave  suffered  all  the  more  during  his  imprisonment  here,  for, 
^  Hs  apartment  lay  on  the  eastern  side,  although  he  might  enjoy  some 
distant  view,  it  was  a  view  into  the  heart  of  Austria,  which  he  must  have 
detested,  whereas,  on  the  side  towards  England,  whither  his  longing  wishes 
must  have  tended  most,  the  prospect  is  most  limited. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  precisely  what  were  the  employments  of  the 
li<m-bearted  king  in  this  stem  rocky  nest ;  how  far  he  was  at  liberty  to  go, 
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who  spoke  with  him,  and  whether  he  leamt  some  words  of  Austrian  Ger- 
man? Without  historical  record  I  can  easily  helleve  the  noble  warrior  to 
have  been  kind  and  gracious  to  his  attendants,  the  servants  of  Hadmar  des 
Khuenringer,  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  brought  him-^-not  his 
co£fee — but  his  porridge,  perhaps  he  would  have  answered  their  greeting 
with  a  **  Griiss  di  Gott  SeppiJ* 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  these  things,  and  how 
thoughtless  it  was  of  Blondel  not  to  keep  a  journal ;  no  doiu>t  his  royal 
friend  gave  him  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  happened  when  he  was 
once  more  at  liberty.  What  a  precious,  what  an  inestimable  book  would 
be  ^^  Blondel's  Memoirs  of  the  Fifteen  Months'  Imprisonment  of  King 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion."  How  seldom  it  has  happened  that  such  a  royal 
prey,  a  lion,  bom  for  the  most  unbounded  freedom,  has  fallen  into  such  a 
trap.  And  how  widely  difiFused  is  the  story  of  this  captivity,  how  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  years  it  has  been  related  and  re-related  by  all 
European  and  American  grandfathers  to  all  European  and  American 
children !  And  yet,  in  how  few  words  the  whole  tradition  is  contained ! 
How  much  remains  to  be  filled  up  by  every  narrator,  according  to  his  own 
fashion !  Every  one  has  his  own  image  of  Archduke  Leopold,  the  cunning 
wolf,  of  the  valiant,  unsuspicious  Richard,  the  suffering  lion,  and  the  gentle, 
tuneful  Blondel,  his  faithful  Mend !  The  tradition,  like  every  thing  really 
beautiful,  is  so  fine  and  touching  in  all  its  parts,  that  in  defiance  of  the 
scanty  data,  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  rocks  remain  that  echo  it.  As 
yet  the  story  is  in  a  measure  new,  and  all  the  travellers  thronged  to  the 
side  of  the  steamboat  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  castle  Durrenstein,  as  if  it 
related  to  some  occurrence  of  recent  date.  The  loophole,  behind  which 
the  king  was  said  to  have  sat,  was  sought  for  with  glasses,  and  the  broken 
column  and  wall  of  the  knightly  hall,  where  the  hero  walked  with  Khuen- 
ringer, and  the  fragments  of  painting  in  the  ruined  chapel,  the  cellars 
and  the  vaults.  The  castle  will  not  last  much  longer;  a  couple  of  centuries 
at  the  most.  Fragments  of  the  wall  will  then  be  sought  for  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  the  morsels  will  be  enveloped  in  paper,  on  which  may  be 
inscribed,  '^  a  stone  from  the  former  castle  of  Durrenstein,  where  %mg 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart  was  imprisoned,"  &c.  And  then  the  stone  may 
vanish,  and  some  thousands  of  years  afterwards,  perhaps,  the  vacant  place 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  strange  tongues  may  speak  of  an  unauthenticated 
story  of  some  imprisoned  king,  in  whom  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  in- 
terested, until  at  last  the  lion-hearted  king  will  be  confounded  with  a  real 
lion,  and  the  story  may  run  thus :— "  In  times  of  remote  antiquity,  when 
the  people  called  Germans  still  inhabited  this  country,  the  last  lion  was 
caught  in  the  wilderness,  but  afterwards  escaped,"  8(c.  By  the  time  Africa 
is  cleared  of  its  lions  such  a  version  of  the  story  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

As  we  passed  Durrenstein,  one  of  the  Germans  began  to  hum  the  air : 

"  O  Bichard,  O  men  roi, 
L*univers  t'abandonne/* 

I  remarked  that  the  words  were  strikingly  correct,  for  the  castle  looks  so 
solitary,  that  Richard  must  have  really  felt  as  if  forsaken  by  all  the  world. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  singer,  "  his  spirit  must  have  suffered  the  tortures  of  an 
impaled  criminal,  and  that  for  fifteen  months  long!  It  is  fearful,  and  al- 
most moves  me  to  tears."  In  fact  the  locality  so  seizes  upon  the  imagination, 
that  even  I,  though  by  no  means  sentimental,  (the  reader  will  permit  this 
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confessioiiy)  felt  a  certain  creeping  sensation  coming  over  me.  Strange! 
Had  we  not  all  heard  this  story  a  hundred  times  before,  read  of  it,  and 
related  it  again  without  any  particular  emotion  ;  is  not  the  whole  an  idea, 
an  imagination!  What  was  it  then  that  so  powerfully  affected  us  in  passing 
the  place  itself? 

I  used  formerly  when  I  heard  the  story  of  Richard's  imprisonment,  to 
feel  mortified  that  it  should  be  a  German  prince  who  played  the  ignoble 
part,  and  now  it  sounded  strangely  enough  to  hear  a  German  singing  in 
the  French  language  the  praises  of  an  English  king ;  but  I  might  almost 
say,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  an  Englishman,  of  whom  I  inquired  the  next 
verse  of  the  song,  answer  drily,  as  he  settled  his  cravat,  "  Je  n*ai  p€U 
Vmthmte  de  toute  cette  chose  J* 

Behind  Durrenstein  as  we  round  the  comer  towards  Mautem,  is  the  last 
fine  picture  in  this  unequalled  gallery,  through  which  we  had  been  running ; 
a  gallery  so  inexhaustible  in  beauties,  that  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  would 
he  wanted  to  discover  them  alL  Mautem,  and  the  opposite  village  of 
Stein,  form  a  landscape  in  the  style  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  seem  placed 
here  purposely  to  sooth  the  troubled  spirit  after  the  wild  and  savage  Dur- 
renstein. To  the  rightand  left  lie  the  pretty  little  towns  of  Stein,  Mautem, 
and  Krems,  all  places  sung  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  here  collected  in  the 
propylaeum  of  tfie  Danube  temple.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  first  between  this  place  and  Linz  ;  both  the  bridge  and  the 
town  are  interesting  objects  from  their  geographical  position  on  the  boun- 
dary,  between  the  mountain  territory  of  the  Danube  and  its  plains.  In 
the  foreground,  from  the  window  of  a  house  advancing  close  upon  the 
river,  two  monks  were  looking  out  on  the  unquiet  steamboat ;  a  terrace, 
belonging  to  the  house  projecting  over  the  stream,  was  filled  with  flowers. 
In  the  background  of  the  picture,  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
rises  a  stately  edifice,  the  Abbey  of  Gottweih,  the  third  in  rank  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical foundations  on  the  Danube.  It  covers  the  whole  tolerably  broad 
hack  of  the  mountain,  which  stands  in  an  extensive  and  beautifiu  plain. 
The  hills  rising  at  the  sides  of  the  little  towns,  are  crowned  with  vineyards; 
and  vessels  are  moving  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  winding  river  in 
front.  What  follows,  is  comparatively  insignificant  and  uninteresting, 
partly  from,  negligence,  as  I  cannot  but  think^  that  with  proper  treatment 
and  some  pains,  all  these  immeasurable  water-meadows,  morasses,  and 
wastes,  mignt  be  changed  into  pleasing  pictures,  were  they  only  in  the  style 
of  the  rich  marsh  lands  of  Holland,  dammed  up  by  dykes,  and  spotted 
with  a  few  comfortable  houses,  and  some  well  fed  cattle.  But  instead  of 
that,  these  water-meadows  lie  bare  and  desolate  among  the  many  arms  of 
the  Danube,  presenting  a  most  unpleasing  contrast  to  those  bemre  men- 
tioned between  the  hiUs. 

The  beautiful  Abbey  of  Gottweih,  which  drew  many  a  sigh  from  the 
prisoners  in  the  steamooat,  silone  remained  long  visible,  a  last  consolation 
n>r  all  we  had  lost.  Beyond  the  willow-grown  meadows  and  islands  of 
Hollenbur^,  we  still  caught  sight  of  its  distant  buildings,  till  at  last  they 
vanished  like  a  cloud  in  the  grey  horizon.  Then,  wearied  out  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day,  we  could  recline  on  the  elegant  divans  of  the  Arch- 
duke Stephen,  and  listen  to  him  who  related  the  pleasing  story  of  the 
fonndation  of  Gottweih.  It  is  thus  related  by  Bishop  Altmann,  of  Passau, 
who  Uved  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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*^  In  my  yoath,  when  I  was  still  a  traveUing  student,  and  when  the  de- 
ceased majesty  the  emperor  Conrad  ruled,  I  came  into  the  most  remote 
part  of  my  new  diocese,  the  country  that  we  Grermans  took  firom  the  Hims 
and  Avares,  under  our  emperor  Charlemagne,  of  hlessed  memory.  I  was 
in  company  with  my  dear  hrother  and*  friend,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg,  and  Gebhardt,  bishop  of  Saltzburg.  They  were  then  like  myself, 
travelling  scholars.  We  three  passed  many  a  cheerful  and  pious  holiday 
together;  but  at  times  we  shared  nothing  but  labour,  and  want,  and 
trouble ;  yet  we  went  on  our  way  diligently,  prayed  and  sang,  studied, 
and  were  followers  of  God's  word.  In  that  land,  then,  we  cam^  once  on  a 
high  hill  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  plains,  but  one  little  laboured  in,  either  in 
a  spiritual  or  any  other  sense,  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Danube ;  and  we 
poor  scholars  sat  ourselves  down  and  looked  upon  the  country  round  about. 
As  we  three  poor  and  insignificant  people  sat  there  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  free  nature,  there  came  upon  us  all  three  a  vehement 
wish  to  be  stronger  and  more  profitable  servants  of  God.  We  prayed  to 
him  that  he  would  give  us  higher  place  in  his  service,  and  made  a  compact, 
each  clasping  the  other's  hand,  that  in  all  the  roads  and  byways  of  life, 
that  we  trod  in  the  name  of  God,  we  would  faithfully  stand  by  and  help 
one  another,  and  that  we  would  neither  halt  nor  rest,  till  each  had  the 
bishop's  crozier  in  his  hand,  and  a  flock  to  pasture  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Well!  we  have  kept  our  bond  truly,  and  our  three  bishoprics  bor- 
der on  one  another.  And  I,  for  mine  own  behoof,  made  a  vow  on  that 
mountain,  that  if  I  became  the  bishop  of  Passau  I  would  build  a  monas- 
tery on  that  same  mountain,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  of  the 
souls  of  the  dwellers  might  be  advanced  thereby.  I  am  now  bishop  of 
Passau,  and  the  convent  by  the  Danube  has  been  long  roofed  in,  and 
named  by  me,  Gottweih,  because  I  have  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  world.  And  there  my  coffin  is  already  nailed  together,  and  my 
vault  built,  for  I  would  fain  be  buried  in  the  place  of  my  fairest  youthful 
recollections."  Here  may  be  added,  that  this  wish  also  was  fulfilled,  and 
the  traveller  may  yet  stand  and  contemplate  the  grave  of  the  poor  scholar, 
Altmann. 

The  word  meadow  (Au)  has  in  German  a  particularly  fiiendly  sound* 
The  poet  of^en  makes  use  of  it,  and  seldom  without  a  loving  predicate — 
the  "  charming,"  the  "  loved,"  or  "  lovely"  meadows.  But  we  have  only 
to  go  from  Stein  to  Vienna  to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  name  and  the  thing. 
I  saw  on  this  passage  so  many  unlovely  meadows,  that  I  have  the  word 
regularly  en  depit,  and  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
Leopold's  mountain,  and  Kahlenberg,  and  when  we  passed  Klostemeu- 
berg,  and  heard  at  Nussdorf,  '*  Hsdt-*  stop  the  macmne."  Nussdorf  is 
the  harbour  of  Vienna :  it  lies  at  the  moutn  of  that  arm  of  the  Danube 
that  branches  off  here,  and  flows  through  the  imperial  city.  Here  the 
greater  number  of  the  vessels  navigating  that  river,  land  their  passengers, 
and  here,  in  consequence,  is  a  never-ending  turmoil  and  confusion  of  boats, 
men,  and  conveyances,  to  encounter  which,  one  has  to  arm  oneself  be- 
forehand with  patience  and  watchfulness,  in  order  not  to  be  ingulfed  in 
a  vortex  alike  dangerous  to  purse,  person,  and  baggage. 
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And  in  this  manner  we  reached  the  great  city  of  Betsch,  a  name  highly 
valued  throughout  the  east,  though  wonderfully  little  known  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Betsch  has  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  Shah,  who  rules  a  land  more  extensive  than  Be- 
loochistan  and  Afifghanistan,  called  Nyemzestan.  This  land  of  Nyem- 
zestan  contains  a  number  of  kingdoms  and  principalities,  over  all  of  which 
the  above-named  Shah  is  master  and  lord.  The  greatest  of  these  sub- 
ordinate kingdoms  is  Trandebog,  lying  towards  the  north.  Its  inhabitants, 
tbe  Trandebogians,  amount,  in  number,  to  millions. 

The  language  spoken  in  Betsch  is  a  very  singular  mixture.  It  neither 
resembles  the  Turkish  nor  the  Persian,  but  is  said  to  have  some  affinity  to 
German. 

The  Turks,  the  Hungarians,  and  all  the  nations  beyond,  far  into  Asia, 
call  that  Betsch  which  we  christen  Vienna,  and  signify  by  Nyemzestan, 
the  whole  of  our  German  fatherland,  of  which  they  suppose  his  majesty 
of  Austria  to  be  sovereign  lord.  It  is  true,  that  the  emperor  Francis  re- 
nounced this  title,  and  the  glory  of  the  German  empire  has  long  since 
passed  away ;  but  it  is  long  before  the  setting  of  a  star  is  observed  in  distant 
regions,  as  its  rays,  once  transmitted,  still  conjure  up  its  image  before  us. 
Brandenburg  is  corrupted  by  the  Turks  into  Trandebog.  Betsch  or 
Vienna  is,  to  them,  next  to  l^este,  the  most  distinguished  place  of  traffic 
in  Germany. 

Two  great  water-roads  connect  Germany  with  the  east :  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  Danube.  At  the  head  of  the  one  lies  Trieste,  and  of  the  other 
Vienna ;  and  from  these  two  places  branches  out  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  east  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  as  it  develops  itself  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Trebisond  and  Smyrna.  Vienna  is  the  last  westerly  point  before 
vmch  a  hostile  Turkish  army  encamped,  and  the  most  western  seat  of  an 
eastern  commercial  colony  or  factory. 

The  people  who  are  the  great  agents  of  this  commerce,  through  their 
own  trade  and  their  river  navigation,  are  the  Servians — the  Rascians,  as 
they  are  called  in  Vieima  and  Hungary.  I  could  never  discover,  either 
bom  books  or  verbal  inquiry,  whence  this  appellation  for  the  Servians  was 
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derived.*  In  Hungarian  Latin,  thej  are  called  Rasci,  their  country 
Rascia,  and  the  King  of  Hungary  is  entitled  '^  Rex  Rasciae." 

The  Rascians  have  their  colonies  in  Pesth,  Vienna,  and  other  cities  on  the 
Danuhe,  where  they  are  mingled  with  the  other  inhahitants,  as  the  Ar- 
menians, Bucharians,  and  Greeks,  are  in  southern  and  western  Russia,  and 
as  the  Jews  are  in  other  countries ;  and  are  the  principal  masters  of  vessels 
on  the  middle  and  lower  Danube.  They  are  to  be  met  with  their  wives  in 
all  the  public  places  in  Vienna,  habited  in  a  strange  mixture  of  European 
and  Oriental  costume.  After  the  Rascians,  the  Turco- Spanish  Jews  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  commercial  world  of  Vienna.  This  remarkable  branch 
of  a  remarkable  nation,  was  scattered  over  the  whole  Turkish  empire  after 
the  most  catholic  kings  of  Spain  had  driven  them  from  their  dominions. 
They  have  commercial  establishments  in  all  the  Turkish  states  of  Africa 
and  in  Asia ;  and,  as  agents  between  the  east  and  west,  they  have  also 
fixed  themselves  at  Vienna,  where  their  houses  are  very  considerable.  Like 
the  Servians,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  they  have  extended  their  branches 
as  far  as  Pesth,  Semlin,  Belgrade,  and  are  more  especially  important  in 
the  relations  of  the  Danube  countries  with  Thessalonica. 

These  Spanish  or  Turkish  Jews  have  adopted  the  eastern  costume,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  admission  into  the  Turkish 
dominions,  but  they  retain  the  Spanish  language.  They  converse  and 
correspond  with  each  other  from  Belgrade  to  Salonica,  ana  from  Neusatz 
to  Vienna  in  Spanish  ;  probably  it  is  found  convenient  here  as  a  language 
very  little  known.  They  enjoy  many  privileges  in  Vienna,  among  others, 
that  of  being  reckoned  Turkish  subjects,  although  established  in  Austria, 
and  are  consequently,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  ambassador, 
as  independent  of  the  native  authorities  as  the  Franks  are  imder  that  of 
their  consuls  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Besides  the  above-named  foreigners,  there  are  many  Greek  and  Armenian 
merchants  settled  in  Vienna.  The  principal  banker,  Sina,  is  a  Greek. 
Since  the  late  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  travel  from  Vienna  to  Trebisond  within  fourteen  days, 
and  to  reach  the  interior  of  Persia  in  three  weeks,  traders  from  A^a 
Minor,  and  the  Persian  pointed  caps,  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  but  they  are  only  visiters  in  the 
city  and  not  residents. 

The  whole  number  of  Orientcds  in  Vienna,  is  generally  reckoned  at 
about  a  thousand  souls.  In  what  degree  their  numbers  have  increased, 
with  the  still  increasing  intercourse  with  the  east,  I  learnt  in  the  office  of 
the  Vienna  Foreign  Police,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
the  register  of  foreign  residents.  From  1822  to  1831  (in  nine  years),  a 
large  foHo  volume  had  been  fiUed  with  the  names  and  residences  of  Turkish 
subjects ;  from  1831  to  1836  (that  is  in  five  years),  another  as  large,  and 
in  the  following  four  years,  a  third  was  filled. 

The  register  for  the  year  1840,  gives  the  numbers  of  Turkish  subjects 
trading  en  groSy  whose  firms  are  established  in  Vienna. 

1st.  Of  the  Greek  religion  (the  fewest  of  these  being  of  the  Greek 
nation)  fifty-two. 

2dly.  Israelite  Turkish  merchants  (the  greater  number  bearing  Spanish 

*  There  is  a  small  river  in  Servia  liearing  a  similar  name,  from  which  it  may  be 
deriyed* 
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fiunilj-names,  as  Somajo,  Majo,  Abeneri,  Benturo,  Major^  Sabetay,  Sic.)y 
forty-eight. 

And  3dly.  Armeniau  merchants,  nine. 

The  greater  part  of  these  oriental  inhabitants  lire  in  the  neigbourhood 
of  the  old  meat  market.  There  they  are  to  be  met  with,  as  grave  as  storks, 
slowly  pacing  through  the  bustle  of  a  European  street,  or,  reclining  on  the 
handsome  red  cushions  with  which  the  windows  of  a  Vienna  house  are 
generally  provided,  they  may  be  seen  looking  down  upon  the  turmoil,  and 
tranqoilly  smoking.  Here  also  are  the  two  coffee-houses  most  frequented 
by  them,  the  '^  Grecian,"  and  the  "  City  of  London."  In  the  first,  there 
is  a  constant  influx  and  eflux  of  eastern  merchants,  mingled  with  Greeks^ 
Jews,  and  Italians.  The  second,  has  been  especially  selected  as  the  scene 
of  their  social  amusements, — smoking  and  sitting  still, — by  the  young 
Turkish  students  and  the  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  of  late  have  been  ac- 
customed to  make  the  pilgrimage  finom  the  Bosphorus  to  the  seat  of  art 
and  enlightenment  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They  learn  German  of 
course,  and  their  pronunciation,  seemed  to  me  in  general  soft,  harmonious, 
and  agreeable.  It  sounded,  however,  comical  enough  to  hear  these 
foreigners  take  all  imaginable  piuns  to  acquire  the  Austrian  provincialisms, 
which  they  most  conscientiously  sought  to  imitate. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  (and  with  reason),  that  those  of  the  Vienna 
ooffee-house  keepers  who  C£J1  their  establishments  oriental,  take  so  little 
trouble  to  furnish  them  in  the  eastern  taste.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
the  broad  divan  always  found  in  Turkish  coffee-houses.  Now,  when  we 
bethink  ourselves,  how  much  even  we  unquiet  Franks  value  a  comfortable 
seat,  of  which  many  of  our  proverbial  expressions  offer  a  proof,  as  "  sitting 
in  clover,"  **  sitting  upon  thorns,"  &c.  ;  when  we  reflect  that  even  wi^ 
our  inconvenient  sitting  machines,  it  is  so  easy  to  accustom  oneself  to  one 
kind,  that  another  becomes  disagreeable,  (I  know  a  German  lady,  who 
told  me,  that  being  used  to  sitting  on  cane  chairs,  she  could  not  endure 
cushioned  ones,  whereby  I  suppressed,  just  at  the  right  time,  a  philosophical 
remark  that  came  into  my  head,  viz.,  that  certain  very  distant  parts  of  our 
physical  organization  must  be  capable  of  contracting  habits,  which,  when 
opposed,  excited  disagreeable  sensations,)  when  we  consider  these  things,  I 
say,  we  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  great  compassion  for  the  poor'  orientals 
in  Vienna,  mounted  on  our  narrow,  long-legged,  unsteady,  sitting  accqm- 
i&odalions,  their  hearts  a  prey  to  home-sickness,  and  their  legs,  the  one 
tacked  under  them  after  the  fashion  of  their  fatherland,  while  its  forsaken 
brother  dangles  solitary  and  stick^like  in  cold  empty  space ! 
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Hv  best  friend  in  Vienna  was  named  Stephen,  and  when  I  heard  he 
had  become  a  widower  lately,  I  went  to  pay  him  my  visit  of  condolence. 
At  first  I  did  not  very  well  imderstandthe  expression  "  become  a  widower," 
M,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  friend  Stephen,  who  was  above  four  hun- 
ched feet  high,  and  five  hundred  years  old  (J)eing  no  other  than  the  re- 
nowned steeple  dedicated  to  the  abovenamed  saint)  had  never  been  mairied, 
although  he  had  many  brothers,  as  the  double  steeple  in  Rheims,  the  sister 
iteeples  in  Munich,  Lubedi:,  and  other  places.  I  asked,  therefore,  with 
XMae  teasoa^  **  bow  he  could  have  become  a  widower,"  and  was  answered 
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^'  Because  it  has  pleased  the  &tes,  and  the  safety  police  to  relioTe  him  of 
his  cross.**  So  this  was  a  piece  of  Vienna  wit,  which  will  not  he  taken 
amiss  hy  any  married  lady  in  the  world,  I  think,  for  the  compliment  implied 
is  far  greater  than  the  discourtesy  at  first  apparent.  If  it  he  maintained 
that  every  married  man  hears  his  wife  enthroned  in  honour  far  ahove 
himself,  as  Stephen's  Tower  hore  his  cross,  it  must  he  admitted  that  die 
matrimonial  hurden  cannot  hut  he  a  light  one  to  so  great  and  portly  a 
gentleman.  This  cross  was  also  united  with  a  douhle  eagle,  spreading  its 
lordly  pinions  over  the  Tower,  even  as  married  ladies  sometimes  extend 
another  pretty  little  instrument  authoritatively  over  the  heads  of  their 
wedded  lords,  or  wedded  servants  as  they  should  rather  he  called. 

Stephen,  as  he  is  sometimes  laconically  styled  in  Vienna,  is  in  general 
fanned  hy  the  pinions  of  more  peaceful  birdb,  or  hy  the  harmless,  though, 
&om  its  great  height,  sometimes  outrageous  god  of  wind ;  but  nearly 
every  hundred  years  this  tower  has  had  visiters  of  another  descrip- 
tion, lowering,  black,  hard-headed  fellows,  who  cared  little  how 
they  ruffled  his  carefully  arranged  toilet.  JBetween  the  different 
bombardments,  which  Vienna  and  St.  Stephen's  Tower,  in  particular, 
have  suffered  from  the  Hungarians,  Turks, — a  second  time  from  the 
Turks,  and  lastly  from  the  French  ;  exactly  a  himdred  years  have  each 
time  elapsed.  Since  the  last  shooting  match,  forty  years  have  nearly  flown 
away ;  from  what  direction  the  bombs  of  1907  or  1909  are  to  whisue,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess ;  for  every  traveller  who  visits  Austria  must  ask  himself 
why  all  the  windows  and  loopholes,  looking  to  the  north-east,  are  not  a  little 
better  fastened  up.  Perhaps  Stephen  may  weather  the  bombardment  of  1 907, 
and,  perhaps,  a  sixth  or  a  seventh,  but  at  last  his  courage  may  sink  under 
these  repeated  attacks,  till  one  day  the  old,  crazy,  useless  Stephen,  out  of 
regard  to  the  heads  of  the  worthy  citizens,  will  be  ordered  to  be  removed 
altogether.  God  be  thanked,  the  hands  by  which,  and  the  heads  for  whose 
sake  this  will  have  to  be  done,  lie  still  in  the  darkness  of  the  futiu^.  At 
present  the  good  people  of  Vienna  are  busied  in  removing  the  old  worn- 
out  bones,  and  substituting  new  ones.  I  examined  the  work  closely.  The 
permission  is  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  church-master,  where  a  printed 
passport  for  this  little  journey  to  the  clouds  is  issued. 

The  church-master's  office  has  its  seat  in  the  neighbomrhood,  and  is  in 
itself  a  little  curiosity,  for  it  is  a  question  whether  any  other  cathedral  can 
boast  so  numerous  a  court.  The  venerable  Stephen  brings  his  middle  ag^ 
customs  and  usages  into  modem  times,  and  has  his  own  peculiar  sources  of 
revenue,  which  are  as  difficult  to  administer,  as  the  Gothic  caprices  of  build- 
ing are  to  bring  within  architectural  rules.  The  so-called  giant  door,  one 
of  its  five  entrances,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  inexplicable  decorations,  is 
never  opened  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  seems  to  be  quite  rusty  for  want 
of  use.  It  costs  a  considerable  sum  when,  at  the  desire  of  some  relative 
of  an  illustrious  deceased,  this  door  opens  to  admit  the  corse.  The 
numerous  death-bells  have  their  different  prices,  and  if  it  be  desired  that 
^^  Stephen"  shall  set  his  whole  concert  of  bells  in  motion  in  honour  of  the 
departed,  no  inconsiderable  capital  must  be  expended.  There  are  not  less 
than  twenty-one  persons  employed  in  the  church-master's  office  ;  a  church 
provost,  a  controller,  four  secretaries,  a  sexton,  two  upper  vergers,  two  lower 
vergjsrs,  four  assistant  vergers,  four  guides,  two  reckoners.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  these  form  only  one  branch  of  the  cathedral  authorities,  its 
police  as  it  were.    The  cathedral  dignitaries  are  many  more>  and  th^i 
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iha«  are  the  female  attendants  or  honsemaids,  to  say  nothing  of  the  watch- 
men on  the  tower,  &c. 

Not  iar  £rom  the  door,  through  which  you  ascend  the  tower,  among  the 
many  monimients  on  the  walls,  there  is  one  old  stone  with  this  inscription, 
"fortiter  ac  suaviter."  I  translated  these  words  for  the  henefit  of  a  pretty 
little  Servian,  who,  with  a  train  of  brothers  and  kindred,  was  prepanng  to 
ascend  along  with  me,  and  we  took  these  words  as  a  viaticum  on  our  way. 
The  young  Oriental  had  the  same  detestable  head-dress  as  the  rest  of  her 
countrywomen  in  Vienna, — a  cloth,  bound  flat  and  tightly  round  her  head, 
with  a  bouquet  of  flaring  flowers,  like  the  feather  in  a  soldier's  shako. 
She  was  very  pretty,  however,  in  spite  of  her  head-gear. 

St  Stephen's  Tower  is  inhabited  from  top  to  bottom  by  very  diflerent 
kinds  of  men  and  animals.  At  the  bottom,  strangers  are  under  the  g^d- 
SDce  of  two  young  ecclesiastics.  Further  up,  as  far  as  the  roof,  the  church 
servants  bear  sway ;  we  then  enter  the  territory  of  the  bell-ringers,  and  at 
the  very  top  of  the  tower  watchmen  keep  watch  and  ward.  All,  according 
to  their  own  fashion,  do  the  honours  of  the  place,  and  levy  a  contribution 
on  travellers.  On  all  sides  one  is  caUed  upon  to  look  and  admire ;  here  is 
the  hole  through  which,  some  years  ago,  a  man,  weary  of  life,  flung  his 
hat  down  into  the  church,  and  then  flung  himself  after  it — ^there  are  the 
bells,  cast  by  order  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  from  the  captured  Turkish  can- 
non— ^here  is  the  great  crescent,  which  the  Vienna  people  fastened  to  their 
tower  to  induce  the  Turks  to  spare  the  splendid  edifice — there  are  the 
twelve  engines  and  thirty  cisterns  for  the  protection  of  the  building  against 
fire.  In  March  they  are  filled  with  water  strongly  impregnated  vnth  salt, 
which  is  thus  preserved  throughout  the  summer.  Admiration  is  also  chal- 
lenged for  the  great  ugly  double  eagle  lying  with  outspread  pinions  on  the 
roof,  probably  the  largest  figure  of  a  bird  in  the  world.  If  it  could  rise 
into  the  air  it  might  pass  for  the  offspring  of  the  far-famed  roc  ;  from  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  the  measurement  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  Each  eye  is  formed  of  foiu:  ^ded  tiles,  and  each  beak 
contains  not  less  than  thirty  such  scales. 

People  who  are  fond  of  taking  exceptions  against  modem  times,  majr 
find  abundance  of  opportunity  on  the  roof  of  this  cathedral.  In  1830  it 
was  found  necessary  to  repair  a  portion  ;  the  new  tiles  were  shaped  and 
coloured  after  the  model  of  the  old  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  only  ten  years 
they  are  worn  out.  The  glazing  and  colour  is  worn  off  the  greater  part, 
the  white  glaze  turning  quite  red,  and  displaying  the  native  hue  of  the  clay, 
while  the  old  tiles,  the  work  of  the  midme  ages,  retain  all  their  origimd 
tints  and  freshness.  It  is  feared  that  the  roof  itself  may  suffer  from  the 
badness  of  the  tiling,  and  a  renewal  of  the  work  is  already  talked  of. 

No  less  than  700  steps  must  be  mounted  to  reach  the  tower  where  the 
watchers  have  their  dwelling  and  place  of  abode.  The  arrangements  made 
for  ascertaining  the  exact  locality  of  a  fire  are  very  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing. On  the  parapets  of  the  four  veindows,  looking  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  are  four  telescopes.  Each  glass,  or,  as  they  call  the  whole  appara- 
tus here,  every  "  toposkop"  commands  a  fourth  of  the  whole  circular  sea  of 
kouses,  stretcning  on  every  side  of  the  church.  Each  quadrant  is  divided 
by  circles  and  radii  into  sections,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  glass  the  section  in 
which  the  burning  house  lies  is  easily  ascertained.  The  individual  house  is  dis- 
covered with  the  same  ease.     By  every  "  toposkop"  there  lies  a  thick  book 
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containing  the  names  of  all  the  house  owners  in  each  section  ;  and  thus 
the  house  can  be  not  only  ascertained,  but  named.  When  the  name  is  found 
it  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  ball.  This  ball 
is  thrown  down  a  pipe,  and  it  passes  rapidly,  like  a  winged  messenger  of 
evil  tidings,  down  to  the  dwelling  of  the  sexton,  where  it  is  picked  up  by  a 
watchman  constantly  in  attendance  there  and  carried  to  the  city  authori- 
ties. Here  it  is  opened,  and  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  house  made 
known  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  In  the  description,  this  operation 
appears  somewhat  long,  but  it  is  performed  with  tolerable  rapidity  and 
certainty,  and  the  "  toposkop*'  can  be  used  as  weU  by  night  as  by  day. 
In  the  more  remote  paxts  of  the  suburb,  the  point  is  of  course  more  diffioiut 
to  ascertain,  as  the  angles  of  idsion  and  position  become  smaller  in  the 
'^  toposkop."  Such  an  apparatus  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  from 
towers  as  lofty  as  St.  Stephen's. 

The  length  of  the  piece  latterly  removed  from  the  tower,  from  appre- 
hension of  insecurity,  is  about  eleven  fathoms  ;  that  is,  as  the  whole  tower 
contains  about  seventy-two  fathoms,  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole.     This 
piece  had  long  swayed  from  the  right  line,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake, it  was  said,  but  at  first  with  an  inclination  of  only  three  feet  fr^m 
the  highest  point  of  the  cross.     At  last,  however,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
highest  point  was  a  whole  fathom  out  of  the  perpendicular.    Many  smaller 
parts  had  also  been  much  injured,  partly  by  time  and  natural  causes, 
partly  by  the  different  bombardments.     For  example,  the  crowns  of  many 
little  side  towers  had  been  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and  heavy  fragments 
of  stone  hung  threateningly  over  the  abyss  below  swarming  with  life.    The 
former  repairs  had   been    exceedingly  defective  ;    round  many  of  these 
smaller  towers  only  thick  iron  bands  had  been  passed,  which  scarcely  held  the 
loose  stones  together.     Others  had  merely  iron  staves  and  cramp  irons  to 
keep  the  runaway  fragments  in  their  places.     In  1809,  after  the  French 
bombardment,  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  lavished  on  these  cramps 
and  holdfasts ;  but  in  1838  the  real  repair  now  in  progress  was  begun. 
From  the  main  or  round  corridor,  the  tower  is  surrounded  by  eighteen 
galleries  formed  of  strong  beams  connected  by  ladders,  rising  above  each 
other  to  the  top  of  the  cross.     The  work  was  begun  on  the  twenty-fomiJi 
of  September,  1838  ;  it  was  hoped  that  in  three  years  it  would  have  been 
finished,  but  it  will  certainly  require  three  more  to  restore  the  noble  build- 
ing to  its  former  magnificence  and  perfection.     What  a  day  of  joy  will 
that  be  for  the  people  of  Vienna ! 

The  very  solid  manner  in  which  the  scaffoldings  are  erected,  must  have 
offered  no  small  difficulty ;  from  below,  all  this  joinery  cannot  be  looked 
at  without  a  slight  sensation  of  fear,  lest  some  tremendous  hurricane  might 
in  its  sport  scatter  these  beams  like  matches,  and  hurl  them  down  upon  the 
roofs  and  heads  below.  Whenever  the  wind  is  very  high,  the  work  must 
be  discontinued,  and  the  workmen  retire.  Hitherto  all  accidents  have  been 
avoided,  but  one  of  the  men  told  me  that  the  mischievous  iEolus  had  once 
played  him  a  trick,  more  dangerous  than  agreeable,  in  whirling  him  aloft 
and  seating  him  astride  upon  a  balustrade  ;  fortunately,  before  the  second 
gust  came,  he  had  clung  fast  to  a  beam,  and,  creeping  down  on  the  inner 
side,  saved  his  life. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  execution  of  the  building  may  be  esti- 
mated from  this  one  circumstance,  that  half  a  day  is  required  to  raose  the 
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fltcmes  ibe  same  distance  which  the  fireoannouncing  bullet  traverses  in  a  mo* 
mexit  The  stones  fre  all  tolerably  large,  and  eleven  workmen  are  scarcely 
able  to*raise  two  in  a  day. 

In  order  that  the  new  stones  used  in  the  repairs  may  not  be  too  con- 
spicuous by  the  side  of  the  old,  they  have  invented  a  new  colour,  where- 
with to  stun  them,  but  the  right  shade  has  not  been  caught,  and  the 
places  repaired  are  easily  recognizable  from  below.  We  pointed  this  out 
to  the  people  about,  but  they  assured  us,  that  after  many  attempts  no 
better  colour  could  be  found.  It  struck  us  at  first  as  very  extraordinary 
that  it  should  be  so  very  difficult  to  hit  the  colour  of  a  mass  of  old  gray 
stones,  and  began  to  examine  them  more  minutely.  We  found  such  a 
variety  of  shades  on  every  side  and  every  stone,  that  it  was  clearly  im- 
possible that  one  and  the  same  colour  should  suffice  to  blend  old  and  new 
harmoniously  together.  The  tints,  moreover,  depend  partly  on  the  vegetation, 
•^the  mosses  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  tower.  In  some 
places  these  mosses  are  withered  and  decayed  ;  the  stones  are  then  covered 
with  a  dark  gray  coadng  that  can  be  rubbed  to  dust  between  the  fiugers. 
Here  and  there  occur  patches  of  young  moss,  producing  a  grayish  green 
tint ;  then  come  whitish  grays,  bluish  and  yellowish  colourings.  To  give 
the  right  effect  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  on  all  these  tints  and  blend 
them  softly  together ;  and  even  this  would  scarcely  suffice,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  changes  with  the  weather.  In  rain  and  damp  weather 
not  only  the  bare  stones  change  their  colour,  but  also  those  covered  with 
moss.  The  mosses  attract  the  moisture,  and  many  that  look  withered  in 
dry  weather  seem  to  gain  new  life  ai^r  rain.  In  a  wet  season  the  verdure 
of  the  tower  on  one  side  becomes  extremely  vivid,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  all  these  changes  with  any  artificial  colour.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  leave  the  new  stones  of  their  natural 
colour,  trusting  to  time  to  assimilate  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  chosen  colour  is  much  too  palpably  blue,  and  ought  to  have  been 
blended  to  a  yellowish  gray. 

The  flora  of  St.  Stephen's  tower  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  where  a  hundred  different  plants  grow  in  rich  luxu- 
riance. All  the  north  side  is  covered  with  mosses.  The  south  has  little  or 
no  vegetation.  The  fauna  of  the  cathedral  is  various  enough.  Of  the 
human  part  we  spoke  before.  The  crows,  jack-daws,  hawks,  &c.,  it  has  in 
common  with  all  the  church  steeples  in  Germany  ;  owls  are  very  rare,  the 
guardians  of  the  place  said  there  were  none,  which  would  be  remarkable 
enough,  but  the  bats  are  so  numerous,  that  I  was  told  on  a  late  search  for 
their  hiding  places  not  less  than  fifty  had  been  discovered  and  killed,  be- 
cause the  night  patrols  could  no  longer  protect  their  lanterns  or  their  faces 
&om  the  assaults  of  these  goblins.  A  worse  plague  than  these  are  the 
golte,  the  little  long-legged  stinging  insects  of  which  all  travellers  and 
hoatmen  along  the  Danube  complain  so  much.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  swamp-bred  animalculse  can  think  of  seeking  in  these  giant  towers, 
where  in  summer  time  they  swarm  in  such  numbers  that  the  people  em- 
ployed there  are  obliged  to  sleep  with  damp  cloths  upon  their  faces. 
Chamber  ffies  are  found  also,  but  in  no  g^eat  numbers.  Mice  there  are 
none.  Spiders  we  found  in  prodigious  numbers ;  they  and  the  golses  have 
been  carrying  on  the  war  here  these  four  hundred  years,  and  doubtless 
nmch  to  interest  the  naturalist  has  occurred,  meanwnile,  in  the  world  of 
spiders.    In  faol^  a  naturalist  might  take  up  his  abode  here  for  a  time,  with 
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great  advantage  to  science.  Of  the  storms,  the  people  say  that  nearly 
all  come  from  the  north.  So  soon  as  the  weathercock  in  summer  turn 
suddenly  to  the  south,  a  storm  may  he  expected.  One  of  the  younger  of 
the  watchmen,  who  had  heen  lately  placed  in  this  exalted  position,  told  us, 
that  the  weather  up  here  was  sometimes  awful.  At  his  first  watch  the 
fearful  hand  of  wind  instruments,  whistling  and  howling  in  the  number- 
less clefts,  holes,  and  comers,  the  rockins^  and  cracking  of  the  tower  pin- 
nacles, the  wildly  driving  ghost-like  clouds,  with  the  gleaming  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  stunning  kettle-drums  of  the  thunder,  filled  him  with 
such  terror,  that  he  thought  he  must  have  jumped  out  of  the  first  con- 
venient opening  to  the  depths  below.  There  must  be  here  abundant  field 
for  observation  on  acoustics.  In  ascending,  we  remarked  that  the  wind 
whistled  through  every  opening  in  a  different  tone. 

From  the  wooden  galleries  erected  for  the  repairs,  the  panorama  of 
the  city  of  Vienna  can  now  be  enjoyed  more  conveniently  than  ever.     I 
wished  to  look  on  this  spectacle  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  side  towers. 
This  summit  is  formed  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  flattened  at  the  top  and 
affording  just  space  enough  for  two  human  feet.     We  ascended  accord- 
ingly, and  perched  like  squirrels  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree.     The 
beautiful  city  of  Vienna  lay  at  our  feet.     It  was  a  most  beautiful,  calm, 
clear  day.     We  heard  and  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the  city  ;  even  the 
songs  of  the  canary  birds  in  the  windows  of  some  houses  ascended  to  us, 
and  we  could  see  the  butterflies  fluttering  over  the  house-^tops  in  search  of 
some  green  spot  in  this  (for  them)  dreary  waste.     We  could  have  told  a 
gentleman  we  saw  walking  below,  where  the  brother  was  of  whom  he  was 
in  search  ;  for  we  saw  him  at  the  same  time  driving  at  his  leisure  on  the 
glacis.     This  glacis,  which  surrounds  the  inmost  core  of  the  city^  with  its 
broad  green  ring,  lends  the  panorama  its  principal  ornament ;  it  causes 
the  whole  picture  to  fall  into  picturesque  parts,  and  permits  the  fine  rows 
of  houses  in  the  suburbs  to  be  seen  to  mU  advantage.     They  lie  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the  glacis  like  white  flowers  in  a  wreath  of  green  leaves. 
The  tower  keeper  named  to  us  all  the  market-places,  streets,  houses,  and 
palaces  we  saw  beneath,  showed  us  the  Danube,  the  first  range  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  the  Styrian  Alps,  and  the  roads  that  led  to  Ger- 
many, Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Italy,  and  ^^  that  is,"  added  he,  ^'  the  high 
road  to  Hungary.''     Here  was  matter  for  a  prophetic  homily,  but  I  did  not 
preach  it,  for  it  would  have  been  a  voice  calhng  in  the  desert.     The  little 
Servian  desired  to  see  the  road  to  Hungary,  which  also  led  to  her  native 
land.     I  offered  my  hand,  and  she  placed  her  little  foot  boldly  on  the  edge 
of  the  stone  flower-crown,  and  gazed  on  the  fields  of  Hungary  ;  and  so 
we  stood  awhile,  motionless,  like  two  statues  on  a  pedestal,  neither  felt 
in  the  least  giddy,  but  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  the  place  was  firmly 
boarded  up  around  us,  so  that  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  was  unaccompanied 
by  danger.     When  we,  that  is,  my  Servian  and  1,  had  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  spectacle,  we  turned  with  equal  convenience  to  anodier,  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Austrian  troops,  which  we  contemplated  quite  at  our  ease 

from  the  altitude  of  the  seven  hundred  steps  above  mentioned. 
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That  man  should  sometimes  demean  himself  sensibly  can  be  no  especial 
wonder,  since  everybody  knows  that  man  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
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reasonable  creature.  But  that  the  poor  dim-visioned  brute  should  do  so, 
is  a  standing  marvel  and  mystery  of  nature.  Man  has  in  his  soul  a  clear 
fight  to  lighten  his  path  externally  and  internally ;  the  Psyche  of  the 
bnite  is  a  small,  feebly -glimmering  lamp,  shining  dxcoly  through  manifold 
veils  from  a  depth  of  darkness  sending  forth  only  occasional  gleams.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  brutes  as  the  marvels  of  nature  ;  with  us  Europeans, 
they  have  fallen  somewhat  into  contempt ;  yet  amongst  brutes  and  plants, 
which  appear  to  owe  so  little  to  themselves,  and  to  have  received  all 
directly  from  God,  we  seem  often  to  be  nearer  to  the  divinity  than  amongst 
men. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  sheep  without 
feeling  strange  sensations  in  beholding  this  veiled  mystery  of  the  great 
soul  of  the  universe.     The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  that  I 

and  my  companion.  Baron  K y  in  a  short  time  after  my  arrival  in 

Vienna,  were  to  be  found  less  frequentiy  among  the  dandies,  officers, 
ladies  of  fashion,  market  folks,  fish-women,  or  by  whatever  otiier  name  the 
human  chrysales  may  be  called,  than  at  SchOnbrunn  among  the  bears, 
apes,  tigers,  eagles,  lions,  and  otiier  disguises  of  the  brute  Psyche,  having 
their  abode  in  that  garden. 

We  drove  there  one  day  in  one  of  the  many  hundred  public  carriages, 
ready  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  go  to  all  ends  of  the  world  with  anybody 
and  any  baggage.  One  of  our  travelling  companions  was  a  smartly- 
dressed  old  citizen  of  Vienna,  who,  when  he  heard  we  were  going  to 
Schfinbrunn,  related  to  us  apropos,  that  he  had  once  refused  a  request  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  when  at  the  very  summit  of  his  power.  He  (the 
citizen)  had  a  most  incomparable  horse,  of  Hungarian  race,  and  Napoleon 
had  seen  it  when  the  owner,  as  captain  of  the  burgher  guard,  had  defiled 
before  him  at  the  head  of  his  company.  .  The  emperor  had  offered  him 
6000  florins  for  the  animal  on  the  spot,  but  neither  the  gold  nor  the  entreaties 
of  the  lord  of  Europe  could  induce  him  to  part  with  his  admirable  steed,  and, 
as  before  said,  he  had  refused  his  horse  to  this  mighty  potentate  at  a  time 
when  tiie  Emperor  of  Austna  had  not  dared  to  refuse  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

The  menagerie  of  SchOnbrunn  incloses  a  part  of  the  imperial  garden, 
near  which  there  passes  a  miserable,  scantily-fiUed  ditch,  that  in  summer 
smells  abominably,  and  which  it  is  amazing  to  me  does  not  appear  the 
frightful  object  it  is,  to  the  thousands  of  Vienna  people  who  daily  resort 
thither.  The  menagerie  occupies  a  large  circular  piece  of  ground,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  on  a  littie  elevation,  stands  a  many- windowed  summer- 
house,  tiie  abode  of  the  gaily-plumaged  parrot  kind.  If  I  were  a  courtier 
I  should  use  all  my  influence  to  get  these  birds  removed  from  so  con- 
spicuous a  place,  lest  it  should  occur  to  some  to  draw  odious  comparisons 
Detween  them  and  the  court  circle. 

From  this  parrot  centre  the  whole  circle  is  cut  by  radii  into  numerous  sec- 
tions. All  these  sections  are  divided  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  broad 
walks.  Each  section  contains  the  stalls,  batiis,  ponds,  pasturages,  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  a  particular  species,  and  since  the  present  emperor  has 
filled  up  the  places  that  had  become  vacant,  there  is  a  tolerable  number 
of  interesting  furred  and  feathered  creatures,  to  whom  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Ameiica  has  furnished  paws  or  claws,  hoofs,  horns  or  antlers,  the  appetite 
for  hread  or  for  blood. 

The  bears,  tigers^  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  are  daily  in  view  of  the 
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public ;  the  prisons  of  the  others  must  be  especially  opened  to  the  curious. 
The  brown  bears  sat,  like  poor  beggars,  in  their  dens,  and  received  thank- 
fully a  morsel  of  bread.  If  it  was  thrown  on  the  top,  they  climbed  up 
the  iron  grating  and  thrust  their  paws  through  to  reach  it.  One  of  them, 
when  we  took  out  some  more  bread,  sat  up  on  his  hind  quarters  and  moved 
his  fore  paws  up  and  down  like  a  petitioner  till  he  got  a  piece.  A  tiger  or 
a  lion  would  never  l^^am  to  do  this.  The  nature  of  the  bear  seems  to 
partake  of  the  monkey  as  well  as  of  the  dog.  The  old  bears  in  SchOn- 
brunn  are  the  grandchildren  of  bears  hkewise  bom  in  captivity,  and  have, 
in  their  turn,  descendants,  the  fourth  generation,  therefore,  of  a  tamed 
race.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  if  in  later  generations  the  cha- 
racter of  the  animal  will  undergo  any  considerable  alteration.  But,  un-^ 
fortunately,  the  people  here  keep  no  exact  account  of  their  charges,  which 
might  be  usefdl  to  the  student  of  natural  history. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  polar  bears,  the  bloodthirsty  animals,  who 
wear  on  their  body  the  colour  of  innocence,  and  cover  their  necks  with  the 
silver  locks  of  venerable  age,  when  all  the  while  they  have  not  an  honest 
hair  on  the  whole  body,  were  splashing  about  in  the  water  all  the  time  we 
stayed.  They  are  the  only  animals  who  do  not  require  their  dwelling  to 
be  warmed  in  the  winter.  Like  their  far  more  amiable  brethren,  the 
brown  bears,  they  are  fed  only  on  bread  and  milk,  which,  it  is  said, 
enables  them  to  bear  their  imprisonment  better. 

The  beautiful  royal  tiger  we  found  lying  on  one  side  with  all  his  legs 
stretched  out,  but  so  that  his  hind  legs  rested  between  the  two  fore  ones. 
The  keeper  said  this  was  his  ordinary  position  when,  at  rest.  We  durst 
not  disturb  him,  as  he  takes  it  very  much  amiss  even  if  people  only  touch, 
his  den,  growls  fearfully,  and  is  long  before  he  can  be  appeased.  His 
lady  is  of  a  much  gentler  character.  The  cages  of  the  tiger,  hons,  and  other 
wild  cats,  are  divisible  into  two  parts  by  means  of  sliding  partitions,  that 
the  animals  may  be  driven  into  one  while  the  other  is  cleaned.  A  third 
division  projects  Hke  a  balcony,  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  sunshine  and 
open  air,  and  show  themselves  to  the  public.  The  bears  have  their  baths 
in  addition.  - 

The  story  we  heard  in  the  next  section  concerning  master  Jack  was  dis- 
tressing to  a  friend  of  humanity.  Master  Jack  was  an  exceedingly  well- 
disposed  and  well-bred  youth,  living  quietly  and  respectably  in  his  appointed 
dwelling.  He  was  on  the  best  footing  with  all  his  acquaintance,  and  par- 
ticularly attached  to  his  friend  and  servant,  M.  Henri,  who  had  long  been 
his  companion  and  tutor  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  wherein  master  Jack  showed 
great  address,  succeeding  in  all  he  undertook.  He  could  take  the  cork 
out  of  a  rum-bottle  without  the  aid  of  a  corkscrew ;  beat  a  drum  like  the 
most  experienced  drummer,  and  blow  a  trumpet  that,  like  the  summons  to 
the  last  judgment,  pierced  to  the  very  marrow.  If  a  lady  visiting  him 
let  fall  her  glove  or  her  handkerchief,  master  Jack  dropped  on  one  knee 
like  a  courteous  knight,  and  presented  it  to  her  again.  But  who  can 
enumerate  all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  this  well-instructed 
young  gentleman  ?  It  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  master  Jack  was  the 
first  gentleman  of  the  lion  court  of  Schonbrunn,  and  surpassed  even  the 
politely  soliciting  bears  in  grace  and  dexterity. 

An  unexpected  occurrence,  or  rather  the  consequences  of  a  bad  calcu- 
lation, suddenly  produced  a  melancholy  change  in  the  whole  being  of  the 
gifted  Jack.     This  occurrence  was  his  acquaintance  with  miss  Djeck, 
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vii-a^vis  to  which  Ticiously  disposed  lady,  he  had  been  unadTisedly  quar^ 
tered.  Jack,  who,  receiyiBg  so  many  -visits  daily,  might  be  said  to  liye  in 
the  great  world,  had  become  acquainted  with  many  a  young  lady  without 
showing  further  civility  than  any  cavalier  might  offer  in  pure  courtesy 
to  any  lady.  But  this  particular  lady,  who  took  up  her  abode  in  his  very 
house  as  it  were,  produced  a  magical  effect  upon  him.  Her  eyes,  the 
ivory  of  her  teeth,  and  the  unspeakable  charm  of  her  gray  cheek,  excited 
in  mm  the  liveliest  desire  to  call  her  his  own.  To  the  indescribable  vexa- 
tion of  his  tutor  he  forgot  all  his  learning,  all  lus  accomplishments.  His 
gentleness  was  changed  to  fury,  his  universal  philanthropy  to  the  most 
hostile  feeling  against  all  the  world.  In  short,  his  mind  which  before  re- 
sembled a  well-cultivated  field,  now  became  like  a  garden  laid  waste. 
Ah,  love,  to  what  a  condition  didst  thou  not  reduce  this  thy  poor  vic- 
tim! 

His  faithful  friend,  M.  Henri,  dares  no  longer  venture  near  him,  for  if 
he  does.  Jack  immediately  draws  his  sword,  that  is  his  dub,  which  he 
whirls  aloft  in  the  air,  threatening  to  crush  to  pieces  aU  that  approach  him. 
I  found  M.  Henri  perfectly  inconsolable.     When  I  asked  bun  why  the 
female  elephant  had  been  placed  so  directly  before  her  admirer *s  eyes^  he 
burst  out  into  invectives  against  certain  persons,  from  which  I  gathered, 
that  either  there  was  no  other  place  for  the  newly-purchased  lady,  or  that 
they  were  in  hopes  of  founding  a  race  of  Djecks  and  Jacks  from  a  mar- 
riage between  the  pair*     Packed  up  in  his  finger-thick  hide,  master  Jack 
was  moving  his  enormous  mass  of  bone  up  and  down  the  balcony  of  his 
house,  throwing  his  weight  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left  leg.     Occa- 
sionally he  tossed  his  trunk  about  as  a  man  might  bite  his  lips  in  sup- 
pressed anger.      His  little  eyes  looked  quite  calm,  though  his  keeper 
assured  us  the  creature  was  full  of  flame  and  fury.     He  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  thing,  but  that  was,  as  we  were  assured,  because,  caged  within 
his  bars,  he  saw  he  could  do  no  mischief.    Any  object,  living  or  dead,  that 
came  within  the  reach  of  his  trunk  or  his  feet,  would  be  dashed  or  trampled 
to  pieces  immediately.     On  the  bread  we  threw  to  him,  he  never  deigned 
to  bestow  the  most  superficial  notice,  while  miss  Djeck  directly  opened 
her  soft  fleshy  mouth  and  snapped  up  every  morsel  of  the  roll. 

At  noon  the  lady  was  let  out  to  take  the  air  in  the  meadow.  Behind 
the  thick  beams  and  trunks  of  trees  forming  the  palisade  we  could  watch 
her  proceedings.  She  walked  gravely  down  the  path  leading  to  the  mea- 
dow, also  strongly  fenced,  then  turned  to  the  left  and  stood  awhile 
hefore  the  passage  leading  to  Jack's  apartment,  as  if  to  say,  good  morning, 
bat  as  he  did  not  appear,  she  went  to  take  her  promenade  on  the  turf  and 
finish  her  toilet,  wherein  she  was  assisted  by  a  fresh  breeze.  It  blew  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust  and  straws  over  her  broad  sides.  Jack,  we  were  told, 
they  durst  not  let  out  if  they  would  not  expose  both  trees  and  walls  to  the 
greatest  danger. 

The  larger  species  of  animals  have  for  the  most  part  their  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  garden,  but  of  the  feline  races  many  specimens  are  lodged  in 
one  house.  Among  them  is  a  lion,  a  bom  republican,  for  he  is  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  not  very  imposing  in  size,  but  with  a  very  fine  expressive  head. 

There  is  certainly  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  soul  a  peculiar  pleasure 
m  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  dangerous,  and  that  with  the  timid  as  well  as 
the  courageous,  with  this  difference,  liat  the  former  love  danger  only 
when  they  are  certain  it  will  not  affect  them  personally.     Our  companion 
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in  Schtfnbninn  who,  if  all  signs  deceived  not,  was  an  arrant  poltroon, 
would  persist,  in  spite  of  the  intreaties  and  prohibitions  of  the  keepers,  in 
teasing  the  lions  and  tigers  with  his  riding  whip  till  they  got  up  and 
showed  their  teeth.  We  on  om:  side  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  creeping  into  one  of  the  cages  to  examine  its  internal  arrangements. 
It  was  a  leopard  house;  the  wails  were  carefully  plated  with  iron  and 
painted  light  blue.  The  arrangements  for  carrying  away  all  dirt,  and 
the  division  into  front  and  back  dens,  appeared  to  us  to  be,  very  judicious. 
The  leopards,  it  must  be  observed,  for  whom  these  apartments  had  been 
prepared,  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  them. 

None  of  the  animals  assembled  here  have  increased  so  much  as  ihe 
Brazilian  hares.  A  few  years  ago,  a  single  pair  was  brought  here,  and 
there  are  now  thirty,  and  many  have  been  given  away.  The  wildest  and 
most  timid  of  all  are  the  Sardinian  moufflons.  They  keep  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  ground  allotted  them;  and  we  dared  not  invade  it,  as  the  keepers 
assured  us,  that  on  the  approach  of  any  person  or  thing  strange  to  them, 
they  would  dash  themselves  in  their  blind  terror  against  the  trees  and 
wails.  Even  their  young  display  this  extreme  shyness  the  day  after  birth, 
and  fly  with  such  rapidity  from  all  who  approach,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
catch  them,  while  the  young  bears  and  lions  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  in  the  arms  like  children. 

Among  the  camels,  who  agree  no  better  here  than  in  Arabia,  but  live  in 
a  state  of  continual  warfare,  biting  and  striking  each  other  with  their  fore- 
feet, there  was  one  so  unbearably  vicious  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  kept 
chained  in  his  stall.  His  bony  ngure,  rugged  and  remarkably  bare  hide, 
faded  yellowish  gray  colour,  the  flabby  and  diseased  hump  hanging  down 
on  one  side  of  his  back,  his  spiteful  and  venomous  spitting  and  hissing  when 
any  thing  human  drew  near  him,  and  his  self-contentted  ruminating  when 
he  was  left  aloiie,  made  him  a  most  offensive  image  of  the  intensest  egotism, 
all  the  more  disgusting,  that  he  was  withal  excessively  dry  and  meager. 
But  even  the  fat  and  well-fed  of  the  camel  kind  look  very  little  handsomer. 
The  hair  is  seldom  or  never  in  good  order,  or  sufficient  to  cover  them 
entirely,  so  that  the  speckled  parts  of  the  body  of  a  bluish  colour  show  very 
disagreeably  through  the  leathern  skin.  There  was  one  such  fat  camel 
here,  which  had  been  brought  from  Egypt.  Of  all  tamed  animals  the 
camel  is  perhaps  the  most  malicious.  The  zebus, — ^tame,  gentle  cows, 
from  the  East  Indies, — ^have  a  pond  in  common  with  the  camels,  which 
divides  their  territory  as  the  Indian  Ocean  does  the  lands  of  their  birth. 

0 

There  are  some  remarkably  beautiful  zebras  in  Sch5nbrunn.  One  was 
v^rifch  young.  Another  had  already  brought  into  the  world  a  little  one, 
that  closely  resembled  its  sire,  a  German  ass.  A  few  stripes  on  the  legs 
only  betrayed  its  maternal  descent. 

The  birds  are  lodged  and  provided  for  in  a  similar  way,  and  there  is  a 
fish-pond  for  the  waterfowl.  Carp  are  fattened  for  the  spoon-billed  geese, 
who  will  sometimes  swallow  a  fish  weighing  three  pounds,  and  measuring 
a  foot  in  length,  without  betraying  the  least  inconvenience.  K  the  lion's 
capacity  for  swallowing  were  of  the  same  relative  size,  he  could  dispose  at 
once  of  a  whole  lamb.  It  must  be  an  enchanting  sight  to  see  the  ostrich 
run  in  his  native  deserts  ;  for  even  the  few  light  springs  that  he  takes  in 
his  poor  fields  in  London,  Paris,  or  Schonbrunn,  when  the  keepers  allow 
him  to  escape  from  his  narrow  cage,  afford  a  pleasing  spectacle,  in  which 
the  lightly  fluttering  plumage  of  his  back  plays  a  principal  part.    They 
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bATe  taken  much  pains  at  Schonbrunn  to  obtain  young  from  the  ostrich, 
but  have  as  jet  got  nothing  beyond  the  eggs.  As  the  parents  themselves 
do  not  understand  hatching,  and  the  German  sun  has  not  the  life-giving 
power  of  the  African,  they  put  the  eggs  at  first  under  a  Turkey  hen,  who 
sat  on  them,  but  had  not  warmth  enough  to  call  forth  such  giant  broods 
£rom  the  yolks.  The  heat  of  the  oven  was  then  tried,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  parrots  have  laid  eggs,  but  could  never  be  induced  to  hatch 
them. 

Of  all  the  imprisoned  animals  none  make  so  melancholy  an  impression 
as  the  eagles  and  vultures.  These  great,  high-soaring,  far-circling  lords  of 
the  air,  ought  at  least  to  have  had  their  prison-house  arranged  in  some 
measure  according  to  their  natural  propensities.  A  wooden  cage,  with 
iron  grating,  is  a  fitter  den  for  a  lion  or  a  tiger  than  for  the  rock-throned 
eagle's  nest.  In  this  narrow  dungeon  they  cannot  even  stretch  their 
pimons,  and  yet  this  motion  is  no  doubt  as  much  a  necessity  to  them  as  it 
is  to  a  man  to  stretch  his  arms  and  legs  after  long  continuance  in  a  sitting 
or  lying  posture  :  indeed  it  is  evident,  frY>m  the  custom  ail  imprisoned  birds^ 
have  of  spreading  their  wings  slowly  and  yawningly  from  time  to  time. 
The  eagle  and  vulture  sit  upon  their  perches  as  motionless  as  if  they  were 
mere  stones.  One  whom  I  was  watching  held  his  head  on  one  side  and 
his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  the  skies ;  another  uttered  a  melancholy 
soima  at  intervals,  and  lifted  his  useless  wing.  Some  .of  them  are 
extremely  old.  I  was  told  that  one  had  been  fifty  years  a  prisoner.  In 
£%  years,  if  we  assume  that  one  way  or  another  an  eagle  can  fly  thirty 
miles  a  day,  he  might  have  traversed  500,000  miles ;  that  is,  he  might 
have  encompassed  the  earth  a  hundred  times.  Good  God !  what  a  fearful 
destiny  to  feel  this  power  within,  and  be  condemned  for  ever  to  one  nar- 
row dirty  stinking  hole  !  As  the  eagles  are  neither  cheerful  here,  nor 
display  their  natural  peculiarities  in  any  way,  they  can  yield  neither  pleasure 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  nor  profit  to  the  inquirer  into  her  mysteries  ;  and 
people  would  do  much  better,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think,  to  free  them  at 
once  from  the  bturden  of  life,  and  place  them  stuffed  in  a  museum.  A  pro- 
cess to  which  the  eagles,  parrots,  and  some  other  birds  are  subject  to  in 
their  confinement,  is  that  of  washing  with  an  infrision  of  tobacco  to  free 
ihem  from  vermin.  Their  feathers  are  rubbed  with  it  against  the  grain. 
They  suffer  more  from  vermin  in  captivity  than  in  freedom,  because  they 
camiot  guard  themselves  against  them  so  actively. 

The  parrot-house,  to  which,  as  tp  a  centre,  all  the  sections  tend,  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  animals.  The  birds  themselves  are  as 
thick  here  as  in  some  primeval  forest  of  South  America ;  they  are  two 
legged  and  feathered  monkeys,  for  they  are  equally  restless,  teachable, 
imitative,  and  comic.  To  the  stern  motionless  eagle  they  offer  the 
strongest  possible  contrast,  bearing  captivity  apparently  with  perfect  con- 
tentment. They  are  in  eternal  motion,  and  seem  to  observe  every  thing 
vith  their  ever-watchful  eye,  to  meditate  awhile  upon  it,  and  shriek  and 
chatter  without  intermission.  Sometimes  the  whole  army  of  them  would 
he  suddenly  as  still  as  mice,  and  then  break  out  all  together  into  one  fearful 
discord,  as  if  they  were  put  on  a  spit — an  honour  never  yet  accorded  to 
their  black  tasteless  flesh.  The  gardens  of  Schonbrunn  are  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  plantations  and  their  botanical  collections  than  for  the 
unmaJs  they  contain.  Not  that  the  long  avenues  of  beautiful,  large,  but 
QU)st  cruelly  mutilated  lime  trees^    are  entitled    to  much  admiration. 
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There  in  oertainly  a  method  of  alteiing  the  natui^  growth  and  figure  of 
trees  to  the  advantage  of  garden  decoration.  Even  the  French  style  of 
gardening,  as  it  is  caUed,  has  its  aesthetic  and  poetical  side,  for  the 
trees,  trained  into  pyramids,  gates,  arched  passages,  colmnns,  and  other 
architectural  decorations,  are  made  to  produce  some  striking  illusions, 
and  as  art  has  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  and  lef^ 
nothing  natural  ahout  them,  we  forget  the  original  form,  and  willingly 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  sportive  deception. 

In  Bchonhrunn,  however,  hy  cutting  one  side  of  the  trees  and  leaving 
the  other  in  their  natural  irreg^ularity,  they  have  produced  nothing  hut 
deformities,  resemhling  high  flat  walls  on  one  side,  and  wild  forest 
denizens  on  the  other.  They  are  not  even  clipped  of  an  equal  height,  but 
shoot  up  here  more,  there  less,  so  that  the  image  of  the  wall  is  not  kept  up, 
and  notbing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  mutilated  tree.  If  any  one  should  turn 
colunms  out  of  marble  statues  to  form  a  portico  with  them,  he  would  be 
cried  out  upon  for  his  barbarism,  but  if  he  only  half  cut  his  statues,  and 
then  made  them  do  service  as  walls,  we  should  thank  him  still  less  for  his 
pains.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  however,  to  bring  these  trees 
into  order,  and  have,  among  other  machines,  one  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  several  stages,  and  foiled  about  on  castors  to  enable  the  gar- 
deners to  reach  the  branches  the  better  with  their  shears  and  axes. 

But  we  ought  not  in  gardens  like  those  of  SchCnbrunn,  where  there  is  so 
much  that  is  admirable,  to  waste  much  time  in  finding  fault  with  these  lime 
trees.  We  willingly  abandoned  oimselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  obliging 
attendants  of  the  gairdens,  and  followed  them  through  their  vegetable  trea- 
sury, and  if  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  wealth,  we  will  at 
least  attempt  some  description  of  the  more  distinguished  objects. 

There  are  many  plants  here,  not  in  the  greenhouses  but  in  the  open 
garden,  which  we  should  seek  elsewhere  in  vain.  One  of  the  most  splen- 
did specimens  is  the  Sophora  Japonica^  a  large  magmflcent  tree,  with  ex- 
cessively fine  feathery  leaves.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  the 
windings  of  its  boughs,  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  tree,  are  so  picturesque, 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  painted,  and  has  its  portrait  in  the  emperor's 
collection  of  pictures  of  tne  plants  and  trees  of  SchCnbrunn. 

Artists  are  almost  constantiy  employed  in  these  gardens,  in  drawing  either 
for  the  emperor,  or  with  scientific  objects  in  view.  The  green  and  hot-houses 
are  all  handsome  and  spacious,  and  a  new  temple  of  the  Dryads  in  right 
imperial  style  is  now  in  progress  of  erection.  Whenever  a  branch  is 
broken  by  the  wind,  the  vegetable  surgeon  is  directly  at  hand  to  assist 
with  iron  rings,  ropes,  and  bandages.  By  the  root  of  the  orchidaceae  we 
saw  a  potatoe  laid  for  those  worms  to  creep  into,  which  would  otherwise 
attack  the  plant  itself.  For  several  trees  standing  in  the  open  air,  sepa- 
rate huts  are  erected  in  the  winter,  for  example,  the  Acaucaria  excelsa  ; 
and  this  must  be  elevated  every  year,  as  the  tree  grows  rapidly.  Every 
plant  produces,  or  attracts,  some  particular  species  of  insect,  and  every 
where  we  saw  the  most  judicious  arrangements  for  their  destruction. 
From  the  Brazilian  fan  palm  long  threads  depend,  and  every  one  of  these 
threads  is  a  paneg3rric  on  the  vi^lance  of  the  SchOnbrunn  gardeners, 
for  they  are  preserved  in  their  entire  length,  neither  torn  nor  in  any  way 
injured,  as  we  so  often  find  them  in  other  green-houses.  The  palms  in 
which  this  garden  is  richer  than  either  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  or 
Kew  Gardens  near  London^  have  very  long,  very  fragile  roots^  which  re* 
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quire  the  greatest  care  in  planting,  and  that  that  care  la  here  bestowed  the 
healthy  slender  growth  of  the  palms  bear  witness.  The  Stenia  pallida 
has  a  beautiM  blossom,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  formed  from 
yeDow  wax,  and  is  very  easily  broken  oflP.  To  avoid  this,  every  blossom  is 
provided  with  a  prop  composed  of  the  slenderest  splinters ;  many  other 
plants  had  the  like,  with  the  addition,  where  the  plant  was  very  tender,  of 
a  httle  cushion  of  some  soft  material  between  the  prop  and  the  flower.  I 
did  not  see  a  single  neglected  or  sickly-looking  plant. 

Among  the  rarities  shown  are  also  some  Dendrobium  Pierardi^  which 
require  no  soil  for  their  growth,  but  are  kept  like  birds  in  wire  cages,  and 
hung  up  at  windows,  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  them  at  times 
with  water ;  the  climbing  Vanilla  grows  also  in  the  air,  notwithstanding 
the  thickness  of  its  leaves,  and  may  be  suspended  by  threads  in  a 
room:  Sagopalm,  (Ct/cas  circinalis,)  whose  yearly  growth,  even  in  a 
SchCnbrunn  forcing  house,  is  six  or  seven  ells  ;  a  ricn  collection  of  Ericas 
from  the  Cape;  and,  lastly,  a  Cactus  cerreus  Peruvianus,  eighty  years  old, 
and  which  has  therefore  passed  nearly  a  century  of  its  bare,  fruitless  life, 
riveted  like  Prometheus  to  the  desolate  rock. 


THE  FRATSCHELWEIBER. — FISHMONGERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

GAME. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  women  of  Vienna  is,  beyond  doubt, 
Maria  Theresa,  but  the  most  noted  are  the  so-called  "  Fratschelweiber.** 
Like  their  sisters  in  the  cabbage -market  of  KOnigsberg,  and  the  Halles  of 
Paris,  they  are  distinguished  for  their  eloquence,  their  presence  of  mind, 
and  their  mexhaustible  wit.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Joseph  went  once 
incognito  among  them,  and  purposely  overturned  a  basket  of  eggs,  in 
order  to  have  a  specimen  of  their  oratorical  powers.  Their  chief  seat  is 
in  the  "  Hof,*'  one  of  the  largest  squares  of  the  city,  where  they  deal  in 
vegetables,  fruit,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of  food. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  of  these  interesting  persons  gave  me  more 
amusement  than  I  can  hope  to  give  the  reader  by  a  description,  for  when 
the  naive  originality  of  the  Vienna  dialect  comes  into  print,*  it  gives  no 
more  idea  of  it  as  spoken,  than  the  printed  notes  do  of  the  sound  of  a 
piece  of  music. 

I  must  confess,  that  often  when  I  returned  from  the  "Fratschel" 
market  I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  mad-house,  so  incessant  and 
clapper-like  had  been  the  chatter  about  everything  in  and  about  the  world 
—about  the  "  Germnudeln^*  which  they  were  recommending  to  Herr 
wn  Nachtigall,  an  old  hairdresser,  whose  poverty  shone  out  from  every 
side  of  his  worn  and  rent  nether  garments,  but  on  whom  they  bestowed 
the  "  von^  nevertheless  because  he  held  a  few  kreuzers  in  hand  ;  about  the 
butcher,  "  the  stingy  hoimd,  who  had  sold  them  such  a  miserable  little  bit 
of  meat  to-day.**  They  spared  neither  the  emperor,  the  pope,  nor  their 
niinisters,  and,  least  of  aU,  the  people  of  rank  and  fashion,  whom  they  saw 
^ving  about.  I  was  one  day  witness  of  the  little  ceremony  used  with 
the  latter.  At  the  comer  of  the' "  Hof,**  a  careless  coachman  ran  over  a  boy. 
In  an  instant  a  crowd  of  women  and  men  were  in  Ml  piffsuit  of  the  flying 

*  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate  the  Austrian  provincial  dialect,  of  which 
ntmieroas  specimens  occur  in  this  part  of  M.  Kohl's  work.--2>* 
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vehicle,  in  which  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  higher  class.  But  the 
Fratschelweiber  paid  not  the  smallest  heed  to  their  high  nobility.  "  Catch 
'em  there,  bring  'em  back,  the  quality  candle-snuffers !  bring  'em  back ! 
the  scum  of  a  dunghill !  To  run  over  the  poor  boy !"  were  the  compliments 
that  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  mob  ran  bawling  after  the  gentles, 
who  would  probably  have  fared  ill  enough,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  irritated  rabble.  This  class  of  persons  in  Vienna  are  by  no 
means  the  patient,  respectful,  timid  herd  to  be  met  with  in  other  capitals 
of  monarchical  states;  for  example,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Prague, 
&c.  The  child,  whose  cause  was  so  energetically  adopted  by  the  Fratschel 
women,  was  not  even  a  countryman,  but  a  little  Croat,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  Vienna,  selling  radishes  and  onions.  Beyond  a  bruise 
or  two,  he  had  sustained  no  injury  ;  indeed,  he  had  rather  been  knocked 
down  than  run  over.  The  women  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  Croatian 
hat  again,  wiped  carefully  his  wide  mantle  of  thick  white  wool,  in  which  he 
looked  like  a  diminutive  Orlando  in  a  giant*s  armour,  and  bought  some  of 
his  radishes  to  console  him.  The  child,  who  understood  not  a  word  of  the 
Fratschel  jargon,  looked  round  him  in  a  scared  manner,  and  then  resumed 
his  monotonous  cry,  "  An  guten  ratti,  ratti/'  (good  radishes),  the  only 
^  German  he  knew.  These  Croats  are  very  numerous  in  Vienna,  and  form 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  populace  there.  As  they  sell  nothing 
but  onions  and  radishes,  the  Fratschel  ladies  are  persuaded  that  Croatia 
must  be  a  poor  country,  and  produce  nothing  else.  In  the  suburbs,  there 
are,  in  the  public-houses  of  the  lowest  class,  great  dormitories  for  them 
which  they  call  Croat  quarters.  There  when  the  ravens  return  from  the 
fields  to  Stephan's  tower,  the  poor  Croats  huddle  together  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day,  and  sleep  in  the  same  thick  cloaks  that  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  heat  during  the  day.  "  They  live  like  so  many  cattle,"  said 
one  of  the  Fratschel  women  to  me,  "  they  haven't  even  a  bedstead,  let 
alone  a  mattrass.  They  lie  o'  nights  and  holidays  on  their  bellies,  and  are 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  sell  onions." 

How  long  the  peculiar  habits  and  arrangements  of  a  town  will  maintain 
themselves,  and  more  frequently  in  small  things  than  in  great,  is  seen  in 
the  fish-stands  of  Vienna,  which,  in  passing  through  Leopoldstadt,  are  dis- 
covered to  the  right  of  Ferdinand's-bridge.  Although  these  stands  are  so 
easily  moved,  consisting  merely  of  sheds  upon  floats,  that  look  as  if  they  were 
anchored  by  the  river-side  only  for  a  time,  yet  they  have  made  good  their 
claim  to  the  place  for  centuries,  and  as  long  as  people  have  consumed  fish  in 
Vienna,  so  long  has  it  been  customary  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  that  part  of  the 
Danube-canal.  The  corporation  of  fishmongers  belong,  in  many  German 
cities  built  on  rivers,  to  the  oldest  and  most  privileged  bodies,  from  a  very 
simple  cause,  namely,  that  they  carry  on  a  business  which  naturally  was 
the  first  to  arise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  and  one  that 
often  occasioned  the  foimdation  of  a  town  there.  In  Vienna  they  enjoy 
great  privileges,  which  have  been  ratified  by  all  their  emperors ;  yet,  in 
modem  times  no  trade,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  wig-makers,  has  de- 
clined so  much  fi:om  its  former  splendour.  The  reformation,  and  the  pre- 
sent more  lax  observance  of  the  fasts,  even  in  catholic  countries,  have  greatly 
reduced  the  consumption  of  fish  ;  and  great  are  the  complaints  in  this  re- 
spect in  Vienna. 

"  In  former  times,"  said  an  old  dealer  in  fish  to  me,  "  there  often  came 
fifteen  or  sixteen  waggons  laden  with  fish  to  Vienna,  and  now  they  call 
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oat  as  if  it  were  a  wonder  if  only  two  or  three  come  in  one  after  the  other* 
Mjr  late  father,  who  lived  in  the  good  times,  used  to  hring  three  or  four 
hundred  measures  of  sprats  at  once  to  market,  and  J,  his  son  and  successor, 
think  myself  extremely  lucky  if  I  can  get  rid  of  thirty,  so  much  are  the 
times  changed.  Formerly,  I  mean  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  people 
had  some  regard  for  religion  and  fast-days,  and  I  know  some  great  houses 
where  on  Fridays  not  as  much  meat  was  allowed  as  would  go  on  the  point 
of  a  knife.  And  then  the  convents  in  Vienna,  what  a  consumption  of  fish 
was  there !  There  were  the  Carmelites,  the  Augustines,  the  Minorites, 
the  fiarbarites,  and  all  the  rest  of  them !  I  recollect  there  was  one  con- 
vent where  the  monks  used  to  fast  the  whole  year  through,  and  where  we 
used  to  carry  the  most  delicate  kinds  of  fish  by  cart-loads.  £ut  that's  all 
over  now.  The  great  people  don't  trouble  themselves  about  fasting  and 
eating  fish,  and  even  the  monks  are  grown  more  impious.  Nobody,  now- 
a-days,  knows  what  a  fine  fish  is  ;  my  father  used  to  tell  me  that  in  Maria 
Theresa's  time  as  much  as  two  and  three  hundred  weight  oifokcLSch  would 
be  sold  at  a  time.  Now  when  a  great  man  buys  a  fokasch,  it's  easily 
carried  home  in  a  napkin,  and  they  seem  all  to  have  made  a  vow  to  eat 
nothing  but  flesh. 

"  And  then  many  changes  in  housekeeping  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  us  fish-dealers.  Formerly  in  most  great  houses  the  servants 
used  to  be  fed  by  their  masters,  and  then  it  was  more  with  fish  than  with 
meat,  which  was  dearer.  Now  the  domestics  have  become  more  inde- 
pendent, they  have  more  Wages  and  feed  themselves,  and  like  better  tg 
eat  flesh  than  fish.  Formerly,  a  counsellor's  lady  would  go  herself  to  the 
market  to  buy  fish  ;  now  she  leaves  a  Uthat  to  tne  cook,  who  is  become  a 
greater  lady  than  the  court  counselloress,  and  people  choose  rather  to 
buy  horn  the  game-market  than  from  us.  Then  folks  are  all  more 
disorderly  and  extravagant  than  they  used  to  be.  Once  even  poor  folks 
would  leave  so  much  behind  them  that  their  children  might  at  least  have 
their  dish  of  fish  at  the  funeral — ^now  they  leave  nothing  but  debts,  with 
which  the  devil  himself  could  buy  no  fish.  In  old  times  at  every  dinner 
some  choice  fish  was  always  amongst  the  chief  dishes — ^it  is  not  so  now. 
The  Lichtenstein  seldom  gives  a  dinner,  the  KoUowrat  only  once  a  month. 
But  such  noblemen  as  old  Zichy  (God  bless  his  memory),  he  used  plenty 
of  fish — ^liked  it  well,  and  knew  when  it  was  good — ^there  are  no  such  men 
now — at  least  not  in  Vienna,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  people  thought  God 
had  put  the  fish  in  the  water  for  nothing." 

Up  to  the  last  point  my  worthy  trader  might  be  in  the  right,  but  there 
is  afier  all,  plenty  of  fish  still  eaten  in  Vienna,  and  even  distant  waters  are 
laid  under  contribution.  The  Flatten  See  in  Hungary  furnishes  in  great 
abundance  the  delicate  fokasch. 

In  winter,  oysters,  lobsters  and  crabs  are  brought  from  the  Adriatic,  the 
former  packed  in  ice,  the  latter  in  chests  pierced  with  holes  upon  laurel 
leaves,  on  which  they  rest  before  they  have  reached  them  on  the  table  of 
the  gourmand.  The  ponds  of  Bohemia  also  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fish, 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  consumption  is  supplied  by  that  great  arm  of  the 
Danube  that  passes  through  the  city. 

The  fishermen,  from  whom  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  now  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  gave  me  much  interesting  information  concerning 
their  trade.  They  told  me  that  the  sturgeons  ascend  to  about  sixteen 
niiles  from  Vienna.     Presburg  is  the  highest  point  where  they  are  caught; 
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the  greater  part  come  £rom  Peith.  Four  years  ago  the^  captured  there 
a  sturgeon  of  ten  cwt.,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  Vienna  for  a 
long  time.  Up  as  far  as  Ulm,  no  eels*  jire  found  in  the  Danube  or  its 
tributaries.  All  the  fish  of  this  species,  used  in  Vienna,  come  down  from 
Bohemia.  Neither  is  there  any  salmon  in  the  Danube — ^it  comes  from  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine ;  salmon  trout  are  caught  in  the  lakes  belonging  to 
the  estates  of  the  Salt-chamber.  Kopen,  perhaps  from  hop/  (head),  are 
very  small  fish  with  very  large  heads.  They  are  caught  in  the  same 
waters  as  the  trout,  in  the  Traun  and  other  mountaui  streams,  and  are  ani- 
mals of  prey.  When  properly  dressed  it  is  a  very  weU  tasted  fish,  and  is 
used  sometimes  as  a  garnish  to  dishes  whereon  larger  fish  are  served.  The 
finest  fish  in  the  Danube  are  the  schill  and  htushen.  The  latter  is  like 
a  trout  in  form,  but  weighs  from  fifry  to  sixty  pounds.  As  the  kopen 
are  without  bones,  so  the  htichen  have  no  scales,  or  scales  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  for  which  reason  they  are  the  favourite  fish  of  the 
Vienna  Jews,'  who  eat  no  fish  with  scales,  and  are,  therefore,  so  in  love  with 
huchen  that  they  will  pay  almost  any  price  for  it.  The  small  sturgeon, 
often  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  hotel  waiters  to  strangers  in  Vienna, 
come  from  the  Hungarian  Danube.  They  are  easily  entangled  by  the 
snout  in  a  net,  and  caught  many  at  a  time.  I  was  told  some  remarkable 
circumstances  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  waters  flowing  through  the 
city.  The  fish-dealers  maintain  that  all  water  coming  from  the  streets, 
canals,  and  sluices,  is  so  poisonous,  that  it  kills  the  fish  in  immense  quan- 
tities. After  a  sudden  violent  shower  in  summer,  when  the  whole  town 
disgorges  its  filth,  and  the  contents  of  all  the  drains  stream  at  once  into 
the  Danube,  many  thousand  cwt.  (the  fish-dealers  weigh  the  creatures  in 
thought,  while  they  are  still  at  large  in  their  own  element),  are  sure  to 
lose  their  lives.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  the  Danube  was  extremely  low; 
suddenly  a  violent  storm  of  rain  raised  its  waters  nearly  ten  feet  higher, 
and  the  stream  from  the  city  came  out  like  ink.  The  fish,  which  are 
cleanly  animals,  rushed  as  if  quite  desperate  to  the  surface,  leapt  high  into 
the  air,  and  fell  in  multitudes  upon  the  banks  of  the  river;  a  most  stupid 
proceeding  on  their  part,  as  by  going  up  a  little  farther,  they  might  have 
come  to  clear  water. 

The  words  that  had  escaped  my  friend  the  fishmonger  respecting  the 
great  consumption  of  game,  which  it  was  evident  had  excited  his  envy 
not  a  little,  induced  me  to  think  that  I  should  find  this  branch  of  industry 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  his  own,  and  so  in  fact  I  did.  When 
we  consider  the  wealth  of  Bohemia  in  wild  animals  suited  to  the  table — 
when  we  consider  the  numerous  water-fowl  that  frequent  the  lakes  of 
Hungary,  the  large  scale  on  which  the  stag-hunts  are  carried,  on  to  the  south 
of  the  Flatten  See,  the  chamois  met  with  in  great  herds  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Styria,  and  when  we  consider  that  Vienna  lies  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  these  inexhaustible  preserves,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  its  markets 
are  the  best  supplied  with  this  species  of  comestwle  of  any  city  in  Europe. 
How  great  the  quantity  consumed  was  shown  shortly  before  my  arrival  on 
the  following  occasion.  The  city  authorities  had  subjected  all  -game 
brought  into  Vienna  to  a  tax  of  six  kreuzers  per  head,  and  the  impost 


*  There  are  no  eels  In  the  South  Kussian  streams,  nor  in  any  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Black  Sea,  till  we  arrive  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  So 
at  least  I  was  assured  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  them. 
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w«8  levied  eyen  on  eveiy  little  wild  duck  and  teal  from  the  Danube  leyeb. 
As  these  smaller  articles  could  not  bear  so  heavy  a  taxation,  the  trade  in 
them  ceased  almost  entirely.  Hereupon  the  dealers  found  themselves 
obliged  to  represent  to  the  authorities  the  greatness  of  the  injury  done 
them ;  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  half  a  million  yearly 
of  these  smaller  birds  to  Vienna,  which  were  now  never  brought  at  all ; 
that  numbers  of  persons  who  had  gained  a  Hvelihood  by  catching  teal  and 
mid-duck,  were  now  suddenly  thrown  out  of  ^nploy,  and  that  hence  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  the  tax  only  on  the  larger  kinds.  The  re- 
monstrance was  attended  to,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  one  wealthy  and 
influential  tradesman,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  and  I  found  much 
occasion  to  admire  the  vast  nature  of  his  dealings,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  .information.  To  buy  a  piece  of  game  from  the  hunter,  and 
give  it  to  the  cook  to  be  dressed,  seems  so  very  simple  an  a£Pair,  that  it  is 
not  easy  at  first  to  understand  how  it  should  give  a  man  any  position  in  the 
state.  The  links  of  our  social  transactions,  however,  are  hke  those  of 
the  sciences,  so  intimately  connected  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
scaicely  possible  to  carry  on  any  one  branch  on  a  grand  scale,  with- 
out becoming  in  some  measure  familiar  v^ith  others.  It  would  be 
different  if  the  stag  had  only  flesh  ;  he  would  then  concern  the 
cook  only.  But  his  antlers  are  wanted  by  the  turner,  his  skin  by  the 
tanner.  The  feathers  of  the  birds  are  of  use  in  many  trades;  the  natu- 
zalist  is  often  indebted  to  the  civility  of  the  dealer  in  wild  fowl.  The 
grandees  find  it  worth  while  to  g^ve  him  good  words,  to  increase  the  profit 
of  their  hunting-grounds,  or  to  secure  the  supply  of  their  kitchens.  His 
connexion  extends  even  to  the  imperial  court,  for  it  is  known  that  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  such  as  a  visit  from  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne, 
he  may  be  relied  on  for  extraordinary  suppUes,  such  as  a  Polish  elk,  or  a 
set  of  Russian  heathcocks. 

As  I  was  already  partially  informed  of  these  relations,  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  my  game  merchant  a  clever,  enlightened  man,  well 
aequamted  vrith  many  branches  of  natural  history,  not  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  geology,  thoroughly  informed  of  all  that  related  to  the  chase, 
and  the  manner  of  life  and  habits  of  the  animals  ;  one  who  had  studied  the 
works  of  Cuvier  and  Buflbn,  and  could  severely  criticize  the  exaggerations, 
flomishes,  and  extravagant  assertions  of  the  latter  ;  who  spoke  of  Count  X., 
and  Prince  Y.,  as  of  persons  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
i«hited  how  the  government  had  had  it  in  contemplation  to  effect  some 
change  in  the  g^me  resources  as  he  called  them,  but  had  desisted  on  his 
representations.  Nor  did  it  afterwards  excite  my  astonishment,  when  I 
£[>und  an  artist  employed  among  the  antlers  of  various  kinds,  and  among  the 
plaster  casts  of  different  descriptions  of  animals.  While  I  was  with  my 
merchant,  there  came  a  professor  of  natural  history,  and  said  to  him,  "  I 
am  come,  my  dear  Mr.  N.  to  smell  about  a  little,  and  see  if  you  have  any 
thing  new  for  me."  And  he  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  who  also  came 
to  one// about,*and  invite  Mr.  N.  to  a  hunting-party.  These  dealers  in 
game  are  as  fond  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  wrild  creatures  they  deal  in, 
aa  mariners  are  of  their  pitch  and  tar  ;  and  use  the  expression  smeU 
shont  as  a  technical  term  for  a  visit.-  I  '^  smelt "  often  in  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  N.,  and  always  found  some  interesting  people  there.  Those  who  have 
lanch  to  do  with  nature  ore  almost  always  interestiag.    One  day  I  met 
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there  a  Styrian  chamois  hunter,  who  related  to  me  many  interesting 
adventures  he  had  met  with  in  pursuit  of  those  animab.  Observing  that 
I  occasionally  made  a  note  of  what  I  heard,  he  said,  '^  Ah,  write  it  all 
down,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  about  the  cunning  of  the  chamois  that 
no  one  has  heard  before.''  The  previous  year  he  had  found  a  geis  (female 
chamois)  ready  to  bring  forth.  He  had  followed  her  for  eight  days  to  see 
where  she  would  d^K>sit  her  young.  Sometimes  he  took  off  his  shoes, 
and  climbed  on  his  bare  feet  hke  a  cat ;  and  once  when  he  had  to  clamber 
up  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  he  cut  off  all  the  buttons  from  his  clothes  that 
they  might  not  make  a  ^*  jingle."  At  last  he  discovered  the  two  young 
ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  in  a  ^^  kadl^  as  the  hunters  call 
it.  The  little  ones  were  sporting  around  their  mother,  who  glanced  front 
time  to  time  down  into  the  valley  to  watch  for  any  hostile  approach.  To 
avoid  being  seen,  our  hunter  made  a  great  circuit,  and  so  reached  a  path 
that  led  to  the  ^^  kastlJ'  Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rock  descended 
perpendicularly  to  an  immense  depth.  At  the  back  was  another  steep  de* 
scent.  Some  fragments  of  rock  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the 
larger  masses,  but  these  were  placed  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little 
ones,  and  could  only  be  available  for  their  mother.  The  hunter  rejoiced 
as  he  contemplated  this  position,  and  pressed  upon  the  animals,  whose 
escape  seemed  impossible.  When  the  old  one  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
measured  with  a  glance  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  rocks,  she  sprung 
upon  the  hunter  with  the  friry  that  maternal  love  will  breathe  into  the 
most  timid  creatures.  The  danger  of  such  attacks  from  the  chamois  is 
less  from  the  thrust,  which  is  not  very  violent,  than  from  the  endeayour  of 
the  animals  to  fix  the  points  of  their  horns,  which  are  bent  like  fish«hooks, 
somewhere  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  and  then  press  him  backwards  down 
the  precipices.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  chamois  and  hunter  thus  en- 
tangled roll  into  the  abyss  together.  Our  hunter  was  in  no  condition  to 
fire  at  the  advancing  chamois,  as  he  found  both  hands  necessary  to  sustain 
himself  on  the  narrow  path ;  he  therefore  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still  advancing.  The  anguish  of  the 
mother  increased.  She  dashed  back  to  her  young,  coursed  round  them 
with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  the  danger,  and  then  leaped  upon  the 
before-named  fragments  of  rock,  from  which  the  second  but  more  difiicult 
egress  from  the  grotto  was  to  be  won.  She  then  leaped  down  again  to  her 
little  ones,  and  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  attempt  the  leap.  In  vain  the 
little  creatures  sprang  and  wounded  their  foreheads  against  the  rocks  that 
were  too  high  for  them,  and  in  vain  the  mother  repeated  again  and  again 
her  firm  and  g^racefrd  leap  to  show  them  the  way.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  hunter  had  again  advanced  some  steps  nearer. 
He  was  just  preparing  to  make  the  last  effort  when  the  following  picture, 
which  was  the  particidar  circumstance  he  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the 
chamois's  cunning,  met  his  astonished  eyes.  The  old  chamois,  fixing  her 
hind  legs  firmly  on  the  rock  behind,  had  stretched  her  body  to  its  utmost 
length,  and  planted  her  fore  feet  on  the  rock  above,  thus  forming  a  temporary 
bridge  of  her  back.  The  little  ones  seemed  in  a  minute  to  comprehend 
the  design  of  their  mother,  sprang  upon  her  like  cats,  and  thus  reached  the 
point  of  safety.  The  picture  only  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  their  pur- 
suer to  make  the  last  step.  He  sprang  into  the  niche,  thinking  himself 
now  sure  of  the  young  chamois,  but  all  three  were  off  with  the  speed  of 
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ihe  wind,  and  a  couple  of  shots  that  he  sent  af^r  the  fugitives,  merely  an- 
Bounced  by  their  echo  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  that  he  had  missed  his 
game. 

The  chamois  are  more  numerous  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  Switzerland,  and 
more  numerous  in  the  Styrian  Alps  than  in  the  Tyrol.  The  wild  goats 
come  only  as  far  as  the  opposite  western  end  of  the  Alpine  chain.  They 
haye  been  quite  driven  away  from  the  eastern  and  middle  portions,  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Savoyan  Alps  alone  afford 
at  present  that  degree  of  solitude  and  rocky  wildness  which  is  requisite 
for  them.  They  are  now  protected  in  Savoy  by  a  very  severe  law,  which 
condemns  to  death  any  person  who  shall  kill  a  wild-goat.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  people  who  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  of  aiming  at  these 
homed  kings  of  the  Graian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  it  is  said  there  are  at  this 
moment  in  the  prisons  of  Savoy  several  of  these  adventurous  hunters,  who 
have  been  condemned  to  death,  and  have  had  their  sentence  commuted  into 
twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Two  years  ago  a  couple  of  living  animals  of 
this  species  passed  through  Vienna  on  their  way  to  Russia,  a  present  from 
the  ruler  of  Savoy  to  the  emperor.  I  heard  that  some  time  ago  a  Vienna 
dealer  had  offered  a  large  price  for  one,  and  that  in  consequence  a  Savoyard 
had  shot  an  old  one  and  delivered  it  in  Vienna.  The  man  was  discovered  and 
pursued  by  the  royal  huntsmen,  but  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  by  the 
glaciers  into  Switzerland,  the  paths  being  better  known  *to  him  than  to  his 
pursuers. 

My  Vienna  friend  told  me  that  by  means  of  his  acquaintance  in  Hun- 
gary  and  Bohemia,  he  often  received  rare  animals,  not  directly  connected 
with  his  business,  and  that  scarcely  an  animal  roamed  the  Austrian 
forests  of  which  some  specimen  had  not  visited  his  shop.  He  took  me 
afterwards  into  his  ice-cellar,  where  I  saw  a  great  variety  of  creatures 
lying  on  the  ice.  He  had  had  the  cellar  hung  with  Hungarian  mats,  and 
the  ice  was  likewise  covered  with  mats.  He  said  that  it  was  not  sufH- 
eiently  known  to  the  owners  of  ice-cellars^  that  by  means  of  these  mats 
the  ice  could  be  much  longer  preserved  than  when  it  came  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  air  and  the  walls,  and  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  was 
therefore  sufficient.  Among  his  plaster  casts  of  heads  and  antlers  he  had 
those  of  an  enormous  elk.  He  had  given  several  copies  of  the  latter  to 
Austrian  noblemen,  who  wished  for  them  to  decorate  their  castles,  a  fancy 
that  never  occurs  to  the  gentlemen  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  the  native 
country  of  these  creatures.  We  may  see  by  all  this  on  how  large  a  scale 
the  game  dealers  of  Vienna  carry  on  their  business,  and  how  highly  its 
resources  are  developed.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  learned  and  cul- 
tivated on  their  side  would  sometimes  turn  the  knowledge  and  special  de- 
tails which  such  people  have  obtained  from  nature,  a  little  more  to  account* 
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In  the  Sans-souci  gardens  at  Modling,  there  are  nine  tents  of  tastefidly 
draped  red  and  white  cloths,  pitched  in  a  meadow,  each  of  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  Muses,  whose  names,  embroidered  on  flags,  flutter  ovet 
the  tops :  Calliope,  Clio,  Euterpe,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
tenth,  wherein  a  Vienna  leader  flourishes  as  Apollo,  and  regales  the  Muses 
^th  Strauss's  waltzes.     These  muses  are  young  maidens  and  old  women, 
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attended  by  cavaliers  and  children,  who  resort  to  those  nomadic  airy 
temples  to  drink  coffee.  Taking  refreshments  in  this  poetical  style  is 
quite  in  the  taste  of  the  Vienna  people,  whose  oriental  fancy  delights  in 
mingling  the  loftiest  matters  with  those  of  every  day  life,  and  idways  selects 
the  most  high  soaring  inscriptions  for  the  most  trivial  things. 

The  Vienna  people  are  like  great  potentates,  who  will  admit  wisdom 
only  disguised  in  the  motley;  but  they  have  reflection  enough  to  recognise 
the  hand  of  destiny  that  mingles  in  the  most  insignificant  occurrences  of 
life.  Therefore  they  will  drink  their  coffee  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
swallow  the  bitter  draught  of  truth  sweetened  with  the  sugarplum  of 
cheerfulness.  Hence  the  extraordinary  dramatis  personae  of  Raimund's 
invention,  the  Sibyls  as  old  maids,  the  Grenii  as  bowling-green  attendants, 
the  conjurers  and  magicians  from  Warasdin  and  Donaueschingen,  whopour 
forth  unweariedly  trifling  jests  and  sportive  wisdom  in  Swabian  and  Hun- 
garian German.  The  titles  of  Raimund's  pieces  and  their  prevailing  style 
are  pretty  well  known  amongst  us,  not  so  the  style  in  which  the  proprietors 
of  places  of  public  resort  invite  the  public  to  their  enchanting  popular 
festivals.  I  paid  at  first  little  attention  to  the  announcements  with  which 
every  comer  of  the  streets  was  covered.  But  one  evening  late,  «.  e.  at 
eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Vienna  is  as  still  as  a  mouse,  I  met  a  man 
laden  with  an  enormous  mass  of  printed  paper,  busied  in  pulling  down  the 
old  bills  and  pasting  up  new.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  look  at  some  of  them, 
and  he  threw  down  a  whole  bale  before  me.  Herr  Lanner  announced  a 
fl&te  with  new  decorations  and  illuminations,  under  the  name  of  "  A  Sum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  Herr  Strauss  had  found  a  yet  more  attractive  title 
for  another  fl&te,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Sperle.  By  the  glimmering 
light  of  the  lantern  I  read  "  Fancy  and  Harmony  in  the  rose-tinted  vest- 
ments of  Joy,  a  rural  flower  festival  and  ball."  On  a  third  biU  the  "  re- 
nowned Daum"  promised  a  "  Festive  soiree  and  conversazione  in  his 
Elysium."  Four  characteristic  bands  were  announced  in  the  various  lo- 
calities, and  further  **  the  much  admired  original  representations  newly 
arranged  for  the  present  season,''  would  take  place  as  follows  : 

In  Asia  (one  part  of  the  gardens)  would  be  displayed  three  saloons,  bril- 
liantly illuminated  in  the  oriental  taste,  an  avenue  of  palm  trees  as  a  pro- 
menade, adorned  with  the  newly-invented  transparent  Iris  garlands,  and  at 
the  end  the  splendid  principal  view,  giving  an  allegorical  picture  of  Asia, 
beyond  which  the  musicians  would  be  heard  but  not  seen. 

In  elegant  Europe  (another  part  of  the  gardens)  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  would  be  changed  in  a  moment  to  an  amphitheatre,  wherein  the 
Olympic  games  were  to  be  produced  in  appropriate  costume. 

In  America  (a  lawn)  would  be  performed  the  admired  Railway  passage 
to  Australia,  led  by  the  gracefully  adorned  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Apollo, 
Pluto,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

In  Africa  (a  fourth  part  of  "  Elysium"),  beside  many  favourite  per- 
formances, Herr  Starsch,  fi-om  Berlin,  would  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting 
many  new  feats  of  dexterity,  and,  in  the  splendidly  decorated  Harem,  an 
African  summer  f&te  would  be  given. 

As  a  souvenir  of  this  conversazione,  every  lady  would  receive,  "  in  a 
festive  manner,  two  views  of  Elysium,"  with  an  explanation.  For  the 
greater  gratification  of  the  respected  visiters,  the  atmospheric  air  would  be 
impregnated  with  the  newly-invented  Sch5nbrunn  flower  perfume. 

I  believe  that  not  in  India  itself  could  a  f^te  for  the  multitude  be  an- 
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noimced  in  more  pompous  fashion.  I  noticed  many  others  announced,  as 
"Nights  in  Paradise,"  "  The  Dance  of  the  Sylphs,*'  &c.  Each  surpassed 
the  other  in  high-flown  fancies.  The  chief  allurements  to  all  these  places 
ore  dancing  and  good  music,  and  the  proprietors  endeayour  on  such  oc- 
casions to  procure  some  new  compositions  of  the  favourite  composers^ 
Lanner,  Strauss,  or  Fahrhach,  composed  expressly  for  that  evening.  This 
music  has  generally  some  veiy  striking  title.  A  new  waltz  of  Strauss's 
was  called  the  "  Electric  Spark,"  another  the  "  Evening  Star,"  a  third 
"  Tears  of  Joy."  Musical  soirees  and  "  Harmonious  pictiu*es  "  are  almost 
always  united  with  these  fi&tes,  and  how  far  the  composers  of  Vienna  go 
with  their  "  harmony  painting"  may  be  seen  from  the  following  specifica- 
tion of  such  a  "  painting*'  produced  when  the  archducal  conqueror  of  Saide 
was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

"  Storming  of  Saide  (a  new  musical  picture). 

"  First  Part.     Approach  of  the  English  Fleet. 

"  Second  Part.     Approach  of  the  Austrian  Fleet. 

"  Third  Part.     Characteristics  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Enemy. 

'*  Fourth  Part.  Summons  to  surrender,  refusal,  disembarkation,  at- 
tack, cannonading,  bombardment,  storming  and  conflagration. 

"  Fifth  Part.     Joyful  demonstrations  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Victors. 

"  Sixth  Part.     Celebration  of  Victory  and  triumphal  march." 

No  parties  in  Vienna  are  so  numerous  as  the  musical  ones,  which  have 
their  ramifications  from  the  highest  society  to  the  very  lowest.  Strauss, 
the  most  celebrated  concert  master,  Lanner  the  most  original,  and  Fahr- 
bach,  also  well  known  to  fame,  are  the  leaders  and  demigods  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  Vienna.  Like  the  Roman  tiibunes,  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  their  party. 
When  at  Sperle,  or  in  the  public  gardens,  they  flourish  their  bows  in  ele- 
gant little  temples,  amidst  a  grove  of  6range  trees,  rhododendrons,  and 
other  plants,  and  execute  the  newest  and  most  effective  compositions  with 
their  perfectly  organised  bands,  (Strauss  enrols  none  but  Bohemians,)  they 
seem  in  a  measure  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  public.  Before  them  stands 
a  listening  throng,  with  whom  they  are  constantly  coquetting,  nodding  to 
their  friends  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  and  giving  them  a  friendly  smile 
as  they  execute  some  difficult  passage.  Every  distinguished  effort  is  re- 
warded by  loud  applause,  and  new  or  favourite  pieces  by  a  stormy  "  Da 
Capo."  Even  in  the  common  dancing-rooms,  the  music  is  so  little  se- 
condary, that  the  dance  is  often  interrupted  by  a  tumult  of  applause  for 
the  musicians  and  composers.  Even  at  the  f^tes  of  the  Schwarzenbergs 
and  Lichteiisteins,  a  certain  familiar  understanding  with  the  favourite  mu- 
sicians may  be  observed,  which,  among  a  people  less  enthusiastic  in  the 
niatter  of  dance-music,  would  be  thought  out  of  place. 

Strauss  and  his  colleagues  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  new  inventions 
m  the  field  of  music.  In  almost  every  season  they  produce  some  new 
clashing  or  clanging  instrument,  or  some  extraordinary  manceuvre  on  an 
old  one.  Last  summer,  in  a  Pot  Pourri,  Strauss  made  all  his  violinists, 
^oloncellists,  and  basses,  lift  up  their  voices  and  sing  the  Rhine  song,  "Sie 
^len  ikn  ntckt  hahen^^  which,  with  the  basses  especially,  had  a  very  comic 
effect.  Lanner  enticed  the  public  by  means  of  a  young  man,  who  sung 
a  duet  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  in  which  the  high  and  deli- 
cate tones  of  the  woman  were  as  accurately  imitated  as  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  man's  voice.    No  musical  soiree  ended  without  an  imitation 
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of  the  report  of  fireworks,  wherein  the  mshing  course  of  the  rocket,  and 
the  sparkling  hiss  of  the  wheels,  mingled  in  and  died  away  with  the  mu- 
sical tones.  The  next  day  then  you  are  sure  to  read  a  long  article  in  one 
of  the  journals  beginning  in  this  fashion :  "  Again  has  our  justly  esteemed, 
our  inexhaustible  Strauss  (or  Lanner  or  Fahrbach)  astonished  and  en- 
chanted us  with  a  new  effort  of  his  admirable  genius.  All  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  among  his  audience,"  &c. 

There  is  a  printing-office  in  Vienna,  the  sole  employment  of  which  is 
the  announcement  of  these  fltes,  plays,  and  concerts,  nothing  else  being 
printed  there  but  placards.  The  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  Mr. 
Hirshfeld,  has  many  people  in  his  service,  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
most  striking  way  of  announcing  such  matters  to  the  street  public,  by  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  alluring  words  "  Bal  brillant,"  "  Magic  illu- 
mination,'' "  Rose-tinted  garments  of  pleasure,"  &c,  I  visited  this  printing 
office,  where  the  readers  were  employed  in  correcting  the  style  and  ortho- 
graphy of  waiters,  <&c.,  and  preparing  their  eloquent  productions  for  the 
press.  The  monster  types  are  all  of  wood ;  the  effect  of  the  great  black 
letters  upon  men's  eyes  and  fancies  is  always  speculated  on,  and  the  pic- 
torial announcements  of  estates  for  sale  by  lottery,  when  all  the  letters  sure 
composed  of  pictures  of  castles  and  rural  views,  and  where  every  million  is 
represented  entwined  with  the  elegant  flowery  vnreaths  of  hope,  are  really 
masterpieces  in  a  psychological  as  in  a  xylographic  point  of  view.  The 
unusual  words,  or  those  that  do  not  frequently  occur,  are  composed,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  from  single  letters,  but  the  celebrated  names,  Strauss, 
Lanner,  im  Sperl, — Elysium,  Prater, — Grolden  Pear,  &c.,  are  cut  out  of 
single  blocks,  and  many  duplicates  are  always  kept  ready  for  use  at  Hirsh- 
feld's.  It  is  the  same  with  the  standing  phrases,  such  as  '^  Splendid  Illu- 
minations," "Dancing  Soiree,"  &c.  Whoever  has  arrived  at  the  honours  of 
stereotype  in  Hirshfeld's  printing-office,  may  deem  himself  a  celebrated 
man  within  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  although  natural  enough,  that  even  these 
kind  of  annoimcements  and  posting-bills,  on  which  the  most  innocent 
things  in  the  world  are  made  known  to  the  public,  are  subject  to  the 
censorship,  in  fact  to  a  double  censorship  ;  firstly,  to  the  supreme  censorial 
authorities  who  bestow  the  "  Imprimatur,"  and  secondly,  to  the  subordi- 
nate police  authorities  who  make  any  emendations  held  necessary  according 
to  circumstances  and  localities. 

"  They  play  them  a  trick  for  all  that  sometimes,"  said  my  bill-sticker, 
whom  I  encountered  in  the  night  as  before  mentioned.  "  Lately  there 
was  a  ball  at  Sperl,  where  they  danced  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
although  they  announced  on  their  bill  that  it  was  to  end  after  midnight; 
and  when  they  were  called  to  accoimt  by  the  police,  they  said  that  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  after  midnight." 

A  Mr.  von  X.  has  farmed  from  the  government,  for  the .  annual  sum  of 
five  thousand  florins,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  posting  bills  about  the 
town,  and  he  has  the  right  of  suspending,  on  gates  and  public  buildings, 
great  wooden  frames,  on  which  bills  are  pasted.  If  he  find,  elsewhere,  a 
suitable  place  for  such  things,  the  city  authorities  give  him  permission  to 
make  use  of  it.  By  Christmas  presents  to  the  upper  servants,  he  also  pro- 
cures leave  from  the  owners  of  houses  to  make  use  of  their  walls. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  saw  in  Vienna  was  the  beautifully 
executed  wooden  model  of  the  projected  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  city  ;  five  of  the  most  considerable  bankers  in  the  city, 
Sina,  Pouthon,  Eskeles,  Maier,  and  Corth,  have  united  for  the  plan  and 
execution.  This  plan  is — in  Europe  at  least — so  unusual,  on  so  grand  a 
style,  and  so  judicious,  that  one  cannot  but  vnsh  it  success,  and  linger  a 
little  in  the  consideration  of  an  undertaking,  which  has  for  its  object  so 
considerable  an  extension  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  in  no  city  of  Germany  does  there  exist  so  peculiar  a  relation 
between  the  city  properly  so  called,  and  its  suburbs,  as  in  Vienna.     Four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Vienna  live  in  the  suburbs,  &c.    Prague,  the  city 
which  oflFers  the  most  direct  contrast  in  this  respect,  is  almost  wholly  city. 
The  reason  is  .that  Vienna,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  attained  at  a 
later  period  the  dignity  of  being  a  sovereign's  residence  than  Prague. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Vienna  occupied  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  present 
site  of  the  city,  and  only  a  fortieth  of  the  whole  space,  including  the 
suburbs  ;  at  that  time  Prague  had  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  present  circum- 
ference.    It  is  only  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  since  the  time  of 
Rudolph  the  Second,  whose  general  residence  was  Prague,  that  the  Em- 
perors have  resided  constantly  in  Vienna.     From  that  period  the  extensive 
suburbs  have  grown  aroimd  ihe  heart  of  the  capital,  and  hence  the  con- 
trast between  the  commodiousness  and  regularity  of  plan  in  the  former, 
and  the  extravagant  maze  of  building  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     The 
streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  six,  seven,  and  eight  stories  high,  and  build- 
ings, whose  grandeur  demands  a  great  public  square  for  their  display,  are 
stuck  into  narrow  alleys,  and  lost  in  a  forest  of  houses.     In  many  of  the 
streets  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a  trottoir  half  an  ell  in  breadth,  the 
carriages  are  often  compelled  to  drive  so  sharply  against  the  walls  and 
windows  of  the  houses,  that  it  is  an  ordinary  manoeuvre  of  the  pedestrians 
of  Vienna,  to  save  themselves  from  a  crush  by  leaping  on  the  steps  of  the 
vehicle.     Carriages  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  with  pedestrians  clinging  to 
it  before  and  behind,  and  full  often  may  they  have  occasion  to  thank  heaven 
for  having  found  a  house-door  open  in  time  of  need.     The  numerous 
thoroughfares,  or  Durchhduser,  through  private  houses  and  courtyards,  to 
which  the  public  has  a  conventional  right  of  way,  are  of  no  small  service  to 
pedestrians.     The  whole  city  is  pierced  through  and  through  with  them, 
like  an  ant  hill,  and  those  who  have  the  clue  of  this  labyrinth,  may  run  a 
considerable  distance  under  shelter,  and  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  carriages 
altogether.     In  no  other  city  of  Germany  is  there  so  great  or  so  uninter- 
rupted a  stream  of  vehicles ;  the  comer  houses  are,  in  consequence,  par- 
ticularly protected  against  this  dangerous  flood.     AH  of  them  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  have  large  stones  placed  slantingly,  armed  with  an  iron  cap  and 
rings,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  the  extreme  smoothness  which  these 
coats  of  mail  usually  display,  shows  how  often  carriages  must  have  ground 
against  them.     The  unlQcky  pedestrian  is  provided  with  no  such  defence, 
and  it  may  be  a  question  wnether  more  people  have  their  limbs  crushed  by 
chariot  wheels  in  Vienna  or  in  Bengal. 

All  these  evils  have  of  late  become  more  palpable  with  the  growth  of 
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the  suburbs,  all  of  which  naturally  have  their  rendezvous  in  the  centre  of 
the  city;  not  only  have  the  people  of  rank  who  live  in  summer  without 
the  lines,  their  winter  palaces  within,  but  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
although  their  dwelling-houses  may  be  without  in  the  suburbs,  must  have 
their  shops,  warehouses,  and  business  localities  in  the  city  itself ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  for  one  reason  or  other,  desire  to  possess  a  little 
pied  a  terre  there.     Shut  up  in  its  narrow  middle-age  armour  of  bastions, 
walls,  and  ditches,  the  city  cannot  extend  itself  as  the  suburbs  have  done, 
which  have  stretched  further  and  further  into  the  level  country,  and  swal- 
lowed up  village  after  village  in  an  avalanche  of  houses.     As  in  all  other 
cities  of  Germany,  the  old  wrynecked,  crooked  streets  of  Vienna  have  been 
patched  and  polished,  the  passage  houses  have  been  increased  in  number 
wherever  it  was  possible;  some  buildings  that  were  especially  in  the  way 
have  been  bought  at  a  high  price  and  pulled  down,  all  projections  and  ex- 
crescences have  been  pared  away,  and  the  pavement  laid  down  is  as  good 
as  can  be  wished.  But  in  an  old  city  like  this,  where  the  houses  stand  like 
rocks,  and  the  streets  run  through  them  like  gullies  and  mountain  passes, 
improvement  is  no  easy  matter,  and  all  eflfbrts  of  the  kind  lag  far  behmd  the 
wants  of  the  increasing  population.   The  grand  difficulty  is  the  fortification 
of  the  inner  city.     This  necessitates  a  breadth  of  space  not  less  than  from 
three  to  four  hundred  fathoms  (the  Glacis)  between  the  wall  and  the  suburbs. 
If  the  works  could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  glacis  built  over,        j 
the  city  and    the  suburbs  would  form  one  handsome  and  commodious 
whole.     The  advantage  would  be  immense  for  the  inhabitants,  for  a  very        | 
easy  calculation  wUl  show,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  costs 
them  millions  yearly,  directly  and  indirectly.  Living  would  be  incalculably 
cheaper,  and  great  sums  would  be  saved  in  conveyances  and  other  matters 
therewith  connected;  they  would  live  in  handsomer  houses,  and  traffic  and 
population  would  increase  &om  all  these  causes. 

However,  from  political  motives,  the  government  cannot  resolve  upon 
giving  up  the  fortifications,  although  we  have  abundance  of  unfortified  ca-        \ 
pitals,  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  case  of  a  war,  those  of  Vienna 
would  be  of  little  service.  The  part  of  the  glacis  between  the  Scotch  gate 
and  the  Danube  channel,  is  particularly  broad,  and  on  this  circumstance 
the  association  of  bankers  have  founded  their  grand  plan  for  the  extension 
of  the  inner .  city.     They  propose  to  destroy  the  old  fortifications  in  this       • 
part,  erect  new  ones  beyond,  and  thus  gain  a  free  space  for  new  buildings       | 
of  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  square  fathoms.     They  have  offered  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  old  fortifications  at  their  own  expense,  and  have       ' 
had  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  architect  Forster,  according  to  which  the  new       | 
quarter  of  the  city  may  be  most  commodiously  united  to  the  old  ones. 
The  public  buildings,  the  churches,  theatres,  fountains,  monuments,  gates, 
&c.,  which  the  new  quarter  will  require,  these  gentlemen  will  also  «rect  at 
their  own  expense,  and  give  compensation  for  the  lost  groimd  of  the  glacis, 
on  condition  that  the  sites  for  private  houses  shall  be  sold  for  their  advan- 
tage. As  before  said,  they  have  caused  the  plan,  in  all  its  details,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  wood,  and  exhibited  to  the  public.  The  old  dark  misshapen  Vienna, 
in  whose  obscurities  so  many  a  fair  pearl  is  lost,  would  thereby  gain  a 
bright  regular  magnificent  appendix,  whose  equal  might  be  sought  in  vain. 
A  large  open  place  with  monuments  to  the  emperor  Francis,   and  the 
first  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  a  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  proposed  as 
the  centre  of  the  new  quarter.  A  splendid  range  of  dwelling-houses,  built  in 
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different  styles,  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  monotony,  is  to  form  a  quay  along  the 
Danube,  an  ornament  which  at  present  is  altogether  wanting  in  Vienna;  and 
those  public  buildings  now  in  the  worst  condition,  the  Exchange,  the  Post- 
office,  a  theatre,  with  two  supplementary  buildings  intended  for  institutions 
for  the  arts,  and  an  extensive  bazaar,  are  projected  on  a  very  grand  scale. 
On  the  river  they  propose  to  form  docks  with  large  warehouses ;  and  four 
new  bridges,  to  correspond  with  streets  already  existing,  are  to  unite  the  old 
<aty  with  the  new.  The  projected  new  streets  are  to  continue  the  old  ones 
andyet  maintain  a  symmetry  with  each  other. 

This  model  has  been  exhibited  to  the  emperor  and  the  archdukes,  and 
admired  by  them,  and  therefore  hopes  are  entertained  that  permission 
will  be  given  to  cany  it  into  execution. 

The  chief  subject  of  hesitation  is  again  the  fortifications  ;  in  removing 
a  part,  it  is  feared  the  whole  may  be  endangered.  Might  not  the  invention 
of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  in  the  Towers  of  Linz,  help  them  out  of  the 
difficulty.  The  whole  city,  suburbs  included,  might  be  girdled  with  them, 
and  thus  the  whole  brought  within  a  circle  of  fortifications.  With  respect 
to  the  glacis  itself,  full  of  monotonous  avenues  of  sickly  trees,  dusty  spaces, 
and  swampy  ditches,  there  would  be  little  loss.  It  is  too  large  to  be  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cities.  But  smaller  and  more 
modest  spaces  might  be  left  free  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 


THE  QUARTER  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  THAT  OF  THE 

MANUFACTURERS. 

The  most  animated  parts  of  Vienna  lie  round  Stephen's  Place,  the 
Graben,  and  the  High  Market;  the  quietest  parts  are  the  "  Burg*'  from 
the  Place  of  the  Minorites,  the  Herrengasse,  Teinfalt  Street,  the  back  and 
front  Schenkengasse,  &c.  "  Our  great  people  live  here,"  said  a  Vienna 
man  to  me,  "  and  here  it  is  still,  still  as  a  mouse."  There  is  not  a  shop 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  no  busy  hum  of  traffic.  It  rains  jolts  and 
thrusts  in  the  other  streets,  and  one  is  put  to  it  to  keep  from  under  the 
coach-wheels  and  horses'  hoofs.  It  swarms  there  with  Croats,  Slavonians, 
Servians,  Germans,  and  God  knows  what  nation  besides,  while  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  but  silent  palaces,  before  whose 
doors  liveried  laqueys  are  loimging  as  if  they  were  masters  not  only  of  the 
houses  but  of  the  whole  street.  In  this  silent  quarter — the  Tein  quarter — 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Lichtensteins,  Stahrembergs,  Harrachs,  Festetics, 
Cc^oredos,  Esterhazys,  Trautmansdorfs,  and  SchOnboms.  Antique 
escutcheons  are  displayed  before  the  houses,  dating  from  Kudolph  of 
Hapsburg  or  Charlemagne,  and  the  golden  fleece  gleams  from  the  roofs. 
K  the  little  sons  of  these  grandees  clamber  over  the  roofs  like  the  boys  in 
other  towns,  they  may  gather  all  manner  of  aristocratic  reminiscences  among 
the  chimney-pots.  Here  also  stand  the  proud  edifices  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Transylvanian  Chanceries,  the  States  House,  the  Court  and  State 
Chancery,  the  Bank,  and  several  of  the  superior  tribunals.  The  whole 
space  occupied  by  buildings  so  important  to  the  empire  is  not  more  than 
tiNro  hundred  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth ;  there  is  more  than  one  pub- 
lic square  of  that  size  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
in  no  other  European  kingdom  is  the  great  nobility  so  narrowly  lodged. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  buildings  here  stately  enough,  if  duly  scattered,  to 
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adorn  a  whole  capital.  Not  far  from  the  Tein  quarter,  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  the  Jews'  Place,  is  another  where  the  manufacturers  congregate. 
Instead  of  armorial  bearings  before  the  houses,  we  see  the  furms  of  cotton 
and  silk  manufacturers,  warehouses  for  cloths,  shawls,  wpollen  fabrics, 
Fischamenter  cotton  yam,  white  and  coloured  knitting-cotton,  silks,  stufiBs, 
&c.  These  are  only  the  warehouses  from  which  goods  are  sold  wholesale 
to  the  merchants ;  the  retail  dealers  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the  ma* 
nufactories  are  in  the  suburbs.  There,  especially  in  the  western  part, — ^there 
are  whole  quarters  of  them,  all  of  recent  date.  In  times  of  yore  Vienna 
was  a  Roman  encampment,  then  the  little  capital  of  the  Austrian  dukes, 
among  hundreds  of  others  a  German  imperial  city;  and  although  as  the  im- 
perial residence  it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  empire,  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  it  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  manufactories,  whose  articles 
of  taste  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  and  a  great  part  of  the 
non- Austrian  world. 

Gumpendorf,  Laimgrube,  and  Mariahilf,  are  the  suburbs  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  population  is  employed  in  manufactories.  This  is  the 
case  likewise  in  the  villages  of  Funf  haus,  Sechshaus,  and  others.  Here 
the  simple  and  uniform  dwellings  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  are  seen  by 
£undreds,  and  on  entering  from  the  Tein  quarter,  we  seem  to  be  entering 
another  world.  The  raw  cotton  comes  here  from  two  directions,  from 
Egypt  over  Trieste,  and  from  America  and  the  West  Indies  over  Ham- 
burg. The  yam  dealers,  spinners,  weavers,  and  printers,  all  live  near 
each  other,  and  the  merchandise  passes  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  or 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  till  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  merchants  and 
consumers.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  also  establishments  in  Bo* 
hemia,  where  wages  are  lower,  and  several  have  them  on  the  Saxon  fit)n- 
tier ;  but  these  are  merely  for  show,  little  work  being  done  there,  though  a 
great  deal  of  English  twist  is  smuggled  over  the  frontier.  The  English  can 
furnish  yam  to  the  manufacturers  of  Vienna  cheaper  than  these  can  buy 
it  from  their  own  spinners  in  the  suburbs.  The  latter  enjoy,  therefore,  a 
protection  in  a  fifteen  per  cent,  duty,  which,  however,  is  considerably  re- 
duced by  smuggling.  In  consequence  of  this  protection,  which  the 
weavers  of  Vienna  do  not  desire,  because,  without  it,  they  could  purchase 
the  English  yarn  more  cheaply,  they  are  constantly  at  feud  with  their 
neighbours  the  spinners.  Both  have  their  meetings  and  unions  for  the 
protection  of  their  separate  interests,  and  both  seek  to  make  good  their 
cause  with  the  authorities.  The  weavers  have  lately  failed  in  their  maehi* 
nations  against  the  protective  duty  ;  the  spinners,  nevertheless,  entertain 
fears  for  its  duration  ;  without  it,  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  head 
against  the  English.  Be  they  as  diligent  as  they  will,  and  let  their 
machines  be  ever  so  well  constructed,  the  spinners  of  Manchester,  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  would  still  possess  advan- 
tages too  g^at  to  be  competed  with  by  those  of  Vienna,  though  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world.  To  mention  one  only :  the  Manchester  spinners 
have  a  railroad  to  Liverpool,  which  enables  them  to  purchase  the  cotton 
in  smaller  quantities,  as  they  may  want  it.  They  may  use  it  up  to-day 
to  the  last  thread,  and  send  to-morrow  to  Liverpool  for  a  new  supply.  It 
is,  therefore,  easy  to  follow  every  variation  of  price,  buy  small  quantities 
when  it  is  dear,  and  larger  when  it  is  cheap ;  whereas  the  spinners  of 
Vienna,  whether  they  will  or  not,  must  take  large  quantities  at  any  price, 
lest  their  work  should  come  altogether  to  a  stand-still.     The  great  specu- 
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hAoFS  of  England,  also,  have  no  existence  in,  Vienna.  These  speculators 
make  constant  purchases  of  yam,  because  the  channels  of  the  world  are 
open  to  them,  and  they  are,  consequently,  always  sure  of  a  market  for 
ik&i  wares.  In  Vienna,  they  spin  almost  excdusiveiy  for  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  There  is  no  intermediate  purchaser  between  the  weayer  and 
spinner,  and  the  former  will  buy  no  more  than  he  has  an  immediate  occa* 
tasm  for. 

The  advantages  which  the  English  manufacturers  have  over  those  of 
Vienna,  and  indeed  over  those  of  the  whole  world,  the  manu£9,cturers  of 
Vienna  have  again  over  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy. In  Vienna,  they  have  the  best  information  of  what  is  wanted 
by  the  Slavonians,  Croats,  Poles,  Transylvanians,  and  from  Vienna  their 
wants  and  tastes  are  supplied.  The  old-fashioned  gold  stufPs  used  for  the 
upper  Austrian  caps  are  manufactured  in  Vienna,  so  are  the  silver  buttons 
in  use  throughout  Hungary,  and  the  black  silk  handkerchief,  with  red 
borders,  which  the  Magyar  shepherds  twist  round  their  throats.  It  is  the 
same  with  hundreds  of  other  articles.  Being  also  the  head-quarters  of 
fashion,  Vienna  not  only  suppHes  these  people  with  what  they  want,  but 
with  what  they  ought  to  want.  Vienna  fashions,  and  Vienna  wares,  exer- 
cise their  influence  not  only  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  Sea,  but  even  in  Poland  and  Russia,  extending  even  in  some  in- 
stances into  the  Turkish  tenitory. 

Persons  who  understand  these  things  do,  indeed,  assert  that  Vienna 
productions  will  not  bear  a  very  severe  examination.  "  They  are  but 
trumpery  fabrications,"  said  a  native,  well  acqutdnted  with  London  and 
Paris.  "  Every  thing  here  is,  as  it  were,  blown  together.  We  of  Vienna 
are  frivolous  and  fickle,  but  our  taste  is  good,  and  we  look  more  to  grace- 
ful forms  than  solid  quality."  Comparing  them  with  what  London  and 
Paris  can  produce,  this  may  be  true  ;  but  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  no  city  would  be  found  east  of  it  which  could  com- 
pare with  Vienna  in  the  quahty,  taste,  or  low  price  of  its  manufactures. 
Their  low  price  has  often  procured  them  a  sale  not  only  throughout  Ger- 
many, but  even  in  America.  They  make,  for  instance,  ornamental  clocks, 
of  an  elegance  of  which  no  drawing-room  need  be  ashamed,  for  eight  and 
nine  florins  each,  and  shawls  for  ten  and  twelve. 

The  shawl  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  ;  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  any  other  in  middle  or  eastern  Europe.  The  low  price  of  the 
shawls  has  produced  a  great  demand  for  them  in  Turkey.  A  shawl  manu- 
fiustorer,  whose  word  I  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  thought  there  could 
not  be  less  than  four  thousand  persons  employed  in  Vienna  on  those  arti- 
cles ;  and  this  feust  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  rise  of  this  branch  of 
waTnifacture  dates  only  from  the  year  1812. 


THE  SHOPS  OF  VIENNA. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  ^ve  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  shops  of 
Vienna  and  all  therewith  connected ;  but  I  must  intreat  the  reader  to 
•ceompany  me  into  some,  which  afford  abundant  means  for  obtaining  an 
aoqoaintance  with  Vienna  life,  and  frimish  better  pictures  of  it  than  do  the 
columns  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Of  the  shops  for  silks  and  fancy 
goods,  none  are  at  present  in  higher  feather  than  the  "  Laurel  Wreath," 
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and  it  is  wortby  of  a  visits  were  it  only  for  the  proftudon  of  the  Btufis  of 
all  kinds  displayed  there.  Before  the  ^^  Laurel  Wreath"  rose  to  fame, 
^<L' Amour''  was  the  repository  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the 
fashionable  world,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  shops  of  Vienna 
have  their  signs,  by  which  they  are  much  better  known  than  by  tiie 
names  of  their  proprietors.  ^^  L' Amour,"  however,  has  quitted  the  fields 
and  retired  to  a  fine  garden  and  villa  in  the  suburbs.  In  good  time,  the 
*^  Laurel  Wreath"  will  likewise  withdraw  to  repose  upon  its  own  glories  ; 
for  in  Vienna  no  one  pursues  this  occupation  long  before  he  finds  himself 
enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  "  rentiers,"  and,  in  leisure  and  re- 
tirement, to  exchange  his  shop  for  a  palace. 

Formerly,  Augsburg  was  the  Grerman  city  most  renowned  for  its  silver 
chased  work  ;  now  it  is  Vienna.  The  greatest  establishment  of  the  kind 
is  that  of  Mayerhofer  and  Klinkosch,  at  the  comer  of  the  Kohl-market. 
Their  manufactory  is  in  the  suburbs,  and  well  deserves  a  particular  de- 
scription. The  greater  part  of  the  plate,  to  be  transmitted  as  heirlooms 
in  the  noble  families  of  Austria,  is  made  there  ;  hence  a  long  series  of 
their  coats  of  arms,  which  must  be  stamped  on  every  separate  piece,  is 
preserved.  A  large  service  of  plate  for  Mehemet  Ali  was  lately  bespoken 
at  this  house.  The  number  of  great  families  resident  in  Vienna  renders 
it  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  number  of  engravers  and  medalists  should 
be  great  likewise,  or  that  the  art  of  engraving  and  composing  heraldic 
shields  should  be  industriously  pursued.  ^'  It  is  only  at  Vienna,"  said  one 
of  these  artists  to  me,  '^  that  the  real  true  spirit  of  heraldry  is  to  be  found. 
We  do  not  even  admit  a  coat  pricked  elsewhere  to  be  correct."  There  is 
not  only  a  constant  manufacture  of  new  coats  of  arms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  persons  who  are  daily  elevated  from  the  public  offices  to 
be  founders  of  noble  fetmilies,  but  a  never-ceasing  demand  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  old  time-honoured  shields  in  steel,  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  On  all  sides  we  find  hands,  and  sometimes  fair  ones,  employed 
on  these  hieroglyphics  of  heraldry. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Dutch  have  carried  on  many  a  war  about 
nothing  but  peppercorns,  that  the  whole  Anglo-Chinese  quarrel  turns  on 
a  few  chests  of  opium,  and  that  tallow,  tar,  and  train  oil,  are  not  among 
the  least  of  Russia's  interests,  and  have  often  been  objects  of  attention  to 
emperors  and  their  ministers,  I  shall  not  be  reproached  with  an  undue 
attention  to  tiifles,  if  I  enter  a  shop  of  more  than  ordinary  elegance,  for 
the  sale  of  stearine  candles,  on  the  Kohl-market.  Out  ot  the  white  and 
delicate  mass  of  stearine,  they  had  formed  a  cavern  full  of  stalactites, 
wherein  was  lodged  a  stearine  ice  bear.  The  candles  were  put  up  in 
trophies,  like  the  weapons  in  an  arsenal,  and,  here  and  there,  piled  into 
columns,  whose  capitals  were  crowned  witli  flowerpots ;  indeed^  the  whole 
shop  was  adorned  with  flowers.  By  the  invention  of  stearine,  tallow  may 
be  said  to  have  been  ennobled,  and  thus  rendered  admissible  to  the  most 
distinguished  drawing-rooms.  In  Vienna,  it  has  obtained  admission  at 
court ;  church  tapers  are  also  formed  of  it,  although  it  is  still  a  subject  of 
discussion  among  the  high  church  authorities,  whether  it  be  admissible, 
instead  of  wax,  in  places  of  worship.  If  I  remember  rightly,  some  of  the 
bishops  have  prohibited  it.  In  the  Greek  church  it  will  certainly  never 
find  a  place  ;  there  the  ancient,  noble  labour  of  the  bee  will  be  always 
held  in  honour. 

One  of  the  later  established  shops  of  Vienna  is  the  repository  for  brooxe 
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wares,  kept  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Morton,  of  which  there  are 
DOW  branch  establishments  in  Milan,  Prague,  Pesth,  and  other  capitals  of 
the  empire.  The  handsomest  thing  I  saw  there  was  a  bronze  aviary  of 
slender  gilded  wires  entwined  with  exquisitely  wrouipht  flowers  in  wreaths. 
The  first  cage  of  this  kind  was  brought  from  ^aris,  for  the  empress  mother; 
seyenteen  have  been  since  made,  ten  of  which  were  destined  for  Constanti- 
nople. As  I  left  the  bronze  shop,  I  was  witness  of  a  little  scene,  alike  ho- 
nourable for  the  human  and  the  feathered  animals  who  figured  in  it.  A 
couple  of  young  sparrows,  making  their  first  essay  in  flying  with  their  parents 
over  the  roofs  of  the  capital,  had  fallen  exhausted  into  the  street,  where 
they  were  picked  up  and  carried  off  by  a  boy,  in  whose  hand  they  fluttered 
and  chirped  most  pitifully.  The  parent  birds  followed,  utlering  most  sor- 
rowful cries,  fluttering  against  the  walls,  perching  on  signs  of  the  shops, 
and  venturing  even  into  the  turmoil  of  the  street.  I  begged  the  lad  to  let 
the  youDg  ones  go,  and  as  the  cries  of  the  old  birds  had  already  excited  his 
compassion,  he  did  so,  but  the  creatures  flying  awkwardly  against  the  walls, 
fell  a  second  time  into  the  street,  and  were  again  picked  up.  "  Give  them  to 
me,  for  my  children,  give  them  to  me,"  cried  some  women ;  but  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  feathered  parents  were  so  pitiful,  that  in  the  end  the 
whole  assembled  crowd  (all  of  the  lowest  class)  raised  a  general  shout  of 
"  No,  no,  let  them  go,  give  them  their  liberty."  There  were  some  Jews 
among  the  populace,  who  cried  out  louder  than  any.  Several  times  the  birds 
were  flung  up  into  the  air,  and  as  often  fell  down  again,  amid  the  general 
lamentation  of  all  present.  At  last  a  ladder  was  procured,  all  lent  a  hand  to 
raise  it  against  a  small  house,  and  hold  it  fast  while  some  one  mounted 
it  and  placed  the  little  animals  in  safety  on  the  roof.  The  parents  flew  to 
them  immediately,  and  the  whole  family  took  wing,  amid  the  general  ac- 
clamations of  the  multitude ;  even  a  couple  of  '^  Glacefr9,nzer'  {petits 
maitres)  stood  still  at  a  little  distance,  and  eyed  the  scene  smilingly  through 
their  glasses. 

Among  the  articles  made  in  large  quantities  in  Vienna  are  theatrical 
decorations,  wherewith  it  furnishes  all  the  stationary  and  locomotive  thea- 
tres of  the  Austrian  empire.  Many  shops  confine  themselves  to  the  sale 
of  fiippery  of  this  kind,  particularly  diadems,  and  jewelled  finery  for  the 
queens  and  princesses  of  the  mimic  scene.  Great  numbers  of  these  diadems 
are  made  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Vienna.  They  make  use  of  a  pecuUar 
composition  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  called  ^^  stage  composition.''  It  has 
so  good  an  effect,  that  at  a  little  distance  the  deception  is  complete.  The 
small  cut  sides  of  the  metal  are  not  raised,  but  put  together  in  a  concave 
form ;  when  the  light  plays  on  them,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
precious  stones. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of  Haniburg  have  leamt  only 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  how  to  bind  a  ledger.  Before  that  time  the 
great  folios  were  generally  sent  for  from  England.  The  people  of  Vienna 
Have  not  yet  mastered  this  apparently  simple  art,  for  Girardet,  the  most 
considerable  bookbinder  in  the  city,  who  employs  thirty-six  journeymen, 
maintains  among  them  three  Englishmen  for  all  the  solid  and-  difficult 
work,  and  nine  Frenchmen  for  that  requiring  delicate  handling  and  taste. 
These  people  understand  their  work  thoroughly,  and  what  they  do  is  ad- 
mirably well  done.  They  work  apart  from  the  German  workmen,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mystery  of  their  craft.  There  are  many  kinds  of  leather 
lued  for  this  purpose,  which  are  not  to  be  had  in  Germany,  so  that  the  stuff 
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as  well  as  the  tools  and  the  workmen  must  be  had  from  France  and  Eng- 
land. Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  solidity  of  Girardet's 
bindings,  and  their  variety  is  quite  as  admirable.  Every  two  months 
there  is  a  general  clearance  of  old  forms  and  patterns,  to  make  way  for 
new  ones. 

The  last  visit  in  my  tour  of  shops  was  to  one  whose  commodities  were 
of  a  nature  not  usually  made  the  subject  of  traffic  in  Vienna, — monkeys 
and  parrots.  The  master  of  the  shop  told  me  that  the  bad  weather  of  that 
year  had  been  particularly  injurious  to  them ;  he  had  lost  monkeys  to  the 
value  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  florins,  all  having  caught  severe 
coughs,  of  which  they  had  died.  One  of  the  creatures  was  still  coughing, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  the  similarity  of  the  sound  to  a  human  cough.  I 
saw  here  a  number  of  close  dark  cages,  which  I  understood  to  be  the  pri- 
vate studies  of  the  parrots.  In  the  evening  their  teachers  shut  them  up  in 
these  prisons,  and  then  ^ve  them  their  lesson.  If  the  cages  are  not  co- 
vered, their  curiosity  would  make  them  busy  themselves  with  other  objects, 
and  if  they  could  see  ono  another,  they  would  converse  in  their  wild  Ame- 
rican language.  It  is  long  before  a  parrot  acquires  a  new  form  of  speech. 
Some  are  sent  to  board  and  lodge  with  old  women,  of  whom  they  learn  the 
Vienna  jargon.  The  majority  had  learned  to  scream  out  "  Vivat  Ferdi- 
nandus  Primus." 

RAILROADS. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  city  of  Vienna  has  not 
a  more  immediate  connexion  with  the  many  rail  and  water  roads  radiating 
from  it.  The  passengers  by  the  steamboats  complain  when  they  find 
themselves  compelled  to  leave  their  beds  soon  after  midnight,  if  they  wish 
to  set  off  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  those  by  the  railroads  grumble  equally 
at  having  to  travel  through  the  whole  city,  together  with  its  suburbs  and  the 
villages  beyond,  before  they  can  consign  themselves  to  the  energetic  guid- 
ance of  the  locomotive.  The  varioiis  rail  and  steamboat  stations  lie  two 
or  three  leagues  apart,  and  some  of  them  at  that  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city.  An  incredible  number  of  hackney  carriages  are  constantly 
employed  in  transporting  passengers  to  the  several  points.  The  magnifi- 
cent terminus  of  the  Vienna- Raab  railroad  lies  at  the  extreme  outer  line 
of  the  city.  The  position  is  so  lofty,  that  they  might  have  continued  the 
road  to  the  very  centre  of  the  city  without  being  in  the  way  of  the  smoke 
of  a  single  chimney.  The  terminus  in  that  case  would  have  reached  about 
half  way  up  to  the  summit  of  Stephen's  Tower. 

Before  railroads  were  invented,  many  of  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Vienna  were  a  forbidden  Paradise  to  its  citizens.  Those  who  had  no  other 
means  of  conveyance  at  their  command  than  what  nature  provided,  never 
reached  Baden,  Stockerau,  or  any  such  distant  point,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  or  perhaps  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Withm  the 
last  few  years  the  railroads  have  given  them  a  key  to  these  Elysiums,  and 
at  every  opening  of  a  new  branch  of  road  the  newspapers  of  Vienna  an- 
nounce the  fact  in  a  style  that  might  have  suited  some  of  Captain  Cook's 
discoveries,  new  and  most  captivating  descriptions  of  Stockerau,  Briel, 
Helenenthal,  &c.,  being  put  forth  to  entice  people  by  thousands  to  the 
railroad. 

The  railroads  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  whole  environs  of  Vienna, 
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and  in  the  whole  system  of  out«door  pleasures.  The  Prater  and  the 
Augarten  are  lost,  and  comparatively  empty  now,  when  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  can  he  carried  away  with  so  much  ease  to  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  (German)  miles.  The  Prater  had  made  the  most  extraordinaiy  pro- 
mises ;  it  had  announced  a  ''  Bacchus  festival,"  to  end  with  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  eruption  of  three  volcanoes  in  Fernando  Po.  The 
three  were  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  flames,  and 
send  forth  smoke  enough  to  darken  the  heavens.  Preparations  had  also 
been  made  to  hlow  up  several  masses  of  (pastehoard)  rock.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prater  was  doomed  to  he  deserted  that  evening,  and  the  visiters  were 
thronging  to  the  railroads.  On  the  other  hand  tibe  invitations  for  more 
distant  places  of  pleasurahle  resort  were  not  less  alluring.  At  Modline, 
Strauss  promised  his  newly-composed  dances,  "  Country  Delight,"  "  Hail- 
road  Galopade,"  the  "  Naiads,"  &c.  ;  and  Lanner  announced  his  musical 
conversazione,  his  "  Eccentric,"  his  "  Reflex  from  the  World  of  Harmony," 
to  be  given  at  Liesing.  In  Baden  all  sorts  of  "  Volksfeste**  were  to  take 
place.  There  was  to  be  the  "  Dance  for  the  Hat,"  a  Milan  dance,  in 
which  the  ladies  dance  through  a  gate,  and  she  whose  transit  fails  in  with 
a  certain  given  signal  obtains  a  hat  by  way  of  a  prize.  In  the  various 
"Arenas"  (garden  theatres),  "The  Bohemian  Girls  in  Uniform,"  the 
"Elopement,  from  the  Masked  Ball,"  "The  Maiden,  from  Fairy  Land," 
and  other  attractive  pieces,  were  advertised. 

Around  the  last  coach  setting  off  for  the  Vienna-Raab  railroad  the  peo- 
ple were  thronging  and  steaming.  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  the  ladies  go 
first,"  cried  some  voices  in  the  crowd.  "  Yes,  yes,  the  ladies  first,  the  ladies 
first,  they  aU  say,  and  here  am  I  shoved  back  again,"  cried  a  woman  who 
had  heen  pushed  back  frx>m  one  of  the  carriages.  She  was  launching  in 
her  despair  into  a  high  strain  of  eloquence  when  we  invited  her  into  our 
hackney-coach,  and  recognised  in  her,  in  spite  of  her  shining  kid-gloves,  a 
Vienna  cook.  The  cooks  generally  wear  short  sleeves,  between  which  and 
their  long  gloves,  a  hrown  and  scorched  ring  of  an  arm  remains  to  reveal 
their  calling. 

The  Vienna- Raah  railway  (now  that  its  direction  towards  Hungary  is 
given  up,  it  will  probably  be  called  the  Vienna- Trieste  railway)  is  pro- 
bably the  most  magnificent  railway  in  existence.  The  terminus  and  in- 
termediate stations  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  splendour.  The 
waiting-rooms  for  the  passengers  of  the  first  and  second-classes  are  more 
like  drawing-rooms  than  any  thing  else. 

There  are  three  classes  of  carriages  ;  they  are  all  extremely  capacious, 
carrying  not  fewer  than  fifty-six  persons.  Besides  these  three  classes, 
there  are  the,  so  called,  "  saloon  carriages,"  frimished  with  looking-glasses, 
divans,  tables,  &c.,  and  destined  for  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction. 
At  present  the  lines  of  railroad  are  towards  the  resorts  of  pleasure,  and 
have  their  names  accordingly  : — Modling,  Baden,  Neustadt.  The  time 
will  come  when  more  important  names  will  appear — the  Adriatic,  Venice, 
the  East,  the  Levant,  &c. 

The  banker  Sina  is  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna-Raab  line,  as  Roth- 
schild presides  over  the  Vienna-Brunn  line.  At  first  the  engineers  were  all 
Englishmen,  but  they  have  since  been  replaced  by  Germans.  "  The 
English  have  not  the  phlegm  of  the  Germans,"  said  a  Vienna  citizen  to 
me,  "  they  were  rash,  and  careless,  and  many  accidents  were  the  con- 
sequence."   The  precautions  observed  on  the  Austrian  railroads  are  so 
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g^reat  as  almost  to  counteract  the  main  object  of  these  roads — speed. 
Very  slowly  and  very  gradually  the  train  is  set  in  motion,  countless  are 
the  whistles  before  it  mores  at  ail,  and  very  moderate  is  the  progress  for 
some  time.  Long  before  they  mean  to  stop,  the  speed  is  slackened,  and 
astoundingly  slow  in  its  motion  up  to  the  terminus.  It  is  true  that  if  we 
could  be  assured  that  every  new  precautionary  measure  saved  some  liyes, 
they  could  not  be  sufficiently  commended,  but  the  question  will  arise-— do 
they  really  do  so  ?  It  may  so  happen  that  the  negligence  of  the  lower  func- 
tionaries  increases  in  exact  proportion  with  the  extreme  foresight  of  the 
higher.  The  surer  the  public  is  that  precautions  are  taken  by  others,  the 
less  will  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

On  the  day  I  went  on  the  Vienna-Raab  railroad  we  had,  in  our  train, 
fifteen  carriages,  fuU  of  people  starting  from  Vienna  in  search  of  pleasure, 
consequently,  seven  hundred  persons.  We  encountered  smiilar  trains 
several  times,  and,  I  believe,  that  the  number  of  persons  carried  out  that 
Sunday  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  thousand.  The  direction  of  this 
railroad  gaJopade  was  towards  the  plain  at  the  end  of  the  forest  of  Vienna* 
The  hills  are  pierced  by  several  valleys,  beyond  which  lie  the  before-men- 
tioned pretty  villages  of  Liesing,  MOdling,  Baden,  and  others.  Hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  disgorged  by  the  train  at  the  entnmc 
of  these  valleys,  and  hundreds  of  fresh  passengers  packed  in.  Formerly  a 
stranger  required  a  week  to  visit  all  these  vaunted  places  in  their  turn, 
now  he  can  be  whirled  there,  have  a  peep  at  them,  and  be  back  in  a  few 
hours. 

We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  complimented  out  of  the  carriage  at  Mcdling, 
to  enjoy  the  highly  lauded  views  of  "  in  der  Briel."  We  found  a  dozen  of 
asses  ready  saddled,  standing  at  the  station.  One  of  the  donkeys  was 
named  "  Karl  Wizing,"  another  "  Nanerl,"  and  her  gentle  daughter  "  Sofi," 
so  at  least  the  juvenile  drivers  informed  us.  As  we  were  just  three  in 
number,  we  chose  these  three  animals,  mounted  them,  and  trotted  away 
into  the  mountains.  The  father  of  the  present  Prince  Lichtenstein  first 
brought  the  neighbourhood  of  Briel  into  notice.  He  caused  the  naked 
declivities  to  be  clothed  with  woods,  paths  to  be  cut,  and  the  ground  to  be 
laid  out  with  taste ;  adorned  the  summits  with  pavilions  and  summer-houses, 
built  a  magnificent  seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  abandoned  the  pic- 
turesque old  ruins  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  At  this  present  time  se- 
veral yet  wilder,  woody  and  rocky  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna 
are  undergoing  a  similar  transformation.  Coffee-house  civilization  has 
put  to  flight  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  the  woods.  The  caves  of  the  fauns 
have  been  fitted  up  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  and  where  formerly  a 
solitaiy  lover  of  nature  could  scarcely  force  his  way,  the  population  of 
a  whole  quarter  of  the  city  are  now  gadding  about  in  merry  crowds. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Lichtenstein,  to  which  Karl  Wizing, 
Nanerl,  and  Sofi  carried  us,  are  real  ruins,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  be- 
cause the  hiUs  around  are  covered  with  a  number  of  mimic  ruins,  placed 
there  for  decoration's  sake.  The  old  castle,  one  of  the  earliest  possessions 
of  the  illustrious  family  whose  name  it  bears,  fell  afterwards  into  other 
hands,  and  was  subsequently  re-purchased  by  the  Lichtensteins,  with  the 
lands  and  vineyards  belonging  to  it,  for  six  hundred  thousand  florins.  It 
is  a  regular,  old,  rock  built,  knightly  nest.  The  dungeon  lies  right  before 
the  narrow  entrance,  and  the  first  thing  the  stem  old  barons  must  have 
done  on  stepping  over  their  threshold  was  to  give  a  negative  to  the  peti- 
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lions  for  freedom  which  the  captiyes  sent  up  to  them  in  groans  from  their 
prison  below. 

The  hall  wherein  the  ancestralpictiures  are  suspended,  has  its  walls  partly 
cat  out  of  the  bare  rock,  and  partly  of  freestone.  The  bare  rock  also  forms 
the  floor.  The  oldest  portrait  is  that  of  John  of  Lichtenslein,  who  died  in 
139o,  and  the  series  is  continued  down  to  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
prince.  The  ladies  hang  in  a  neighbouriDg  chamber,  likewise  carved  out 
of  the  rock.  It  must  be  a  real  pleasure  to  be  descended  from  this  hand- 
some, stout  old  race.  They  are  all  tall  handsome  flg^ures,  and  the  dainty 
ruffs,  padded  doublets,  short  hose,  velyet  caps,  golden  chains,  and  rich 
princely  nciantles  of  which  they  were  never  in  want,  sit  on  them  in  a 
most  stately  fashion.  The  handsomest  among  them  is  one  "  John  Septimus 
Yon  Lichtenstein,  lord  of  Hanau  and  Bamsburg,  son  of  J6rg  Hartmann  v. 
lichtenstein  of  Felsburg,  aged  35  years."  One  of  them  has  a  tiger  which 
he  is  caressing  by  his  side.  Probably  the  present  Lichtensteins  would  as 
soon  adopt  a  tiger  for  a  lap  dog  as  resume  this  old  rocky  nest  for  a  dwell- 
ing-place. 

The  archduke  Charles  is  the  owner  of  the  lovely  valley  behind  Baden. 
I  never  saw  more  courteous  addresses  to  the  public  than  those  posted  up 
in  the  grounds  laid  out  by  the  archduke  for  the  public.  '^  The  respected 
public  are  requested  to  make  use  of  the  paths  laid  down  in  these  grounds, 
in  order  to  spare  the  young  wood."  No  doubt  prohibitions  of  the  kind 
would  have  a  better  effect,  if  such  motives  were  always  suggested. 

The  handsome  castle,  built  by  the  archduke  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  is  called  Weilburg.  Although  we  had  the  building  constantly  in 
sigh^  we  were  obliged  to  inquire  the  way  to  it  twice,  as  we  had  got  into 
some  by-paths,  and  each  time  we  received  genuine  Austrian  answers.  The 
first  was,  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  road  ;"  and  the  second,  '^  This 
is  the  right  road,  the  other  is  for  themselves'*  {i.  e.  the  owners).  Schloss 
Weilburg  is  renowned  for  its  collection  of  roses.  The  gardener  told  us 
there  were  not  less  than  eight  hundred  species  here,  but  in  this  bloomless 
season,  they  all  looked  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  skeletons.  To  make 
us  amends,  we  saw  a  plant  but  seldom  met  with  in  German  greenhouses-^ 
the  rose-coloured  lily,  with  dark  red  spots  (lilium  speciosum  punctatum). 
The  site  of  the  palace  and  garden  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  hilly  country,  at  the  opening  of  a  val- 
ley, in  view  of  a  richly-cultivated  plain.  On  either  side  it  is  flanked  by 
wooded  heights,  and  behind  is  the  narrow  pass  of  the  valley.  Every  thing 
required  towards  the  formation  of  a  flne  landscape  is  here  united :  the 
elevating  view  over  a  distant  land,  rich  in  life  and  hope  ;  the  warmly- tinted 
picture  of  the  lovely  valley  close  at  hand,  and  the  retreat  into  a  friendly 
wooded  solitude.  The  last  was  the  particular  object  of  my  research,  and 
1  found  at  the  end  of  the  valley  a  beautifol  meadow,  in  the  midst  of  thick- 
ets, by  the  side  of  a  river.  This  was  called  the  house-meadow.  Whilst 
Baden  was  swarming  with  people,  but  few  found  their  way  to  this  place. 
A  little  boy  was  exhibiting  his  skill  on  the  violin,  and  received  in  reward 
of  Ins  masterly  performance  the  large  copper  pieces  of  a  few  wandering 
Mecsenas  with  the  warmest  gratitude. 

On  our  return  to  Baden  we  refreshed  ourselves  vfdth  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
tome  excellent  ^^  kipfelUf'  which  are  better  made  here  than  in  Vienna 
itself.  They  make  them  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  kreuzer  to  five  florins 
apiece.    The  more  aristocratic  among  the  bakers  suspend  a  shield  or 
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crown  of  kipfel  dough  over  their  windows,  in  the  manner  of  armorial 
bearings  ;  the  fresh  baked  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  many  bakers,  not 
content  with  making  them  once  a  day,  inscribe  over  their  shops,  '^  Here 
bread  is  baked  three  times  a  day."  j3aron  Rothschild  sent  for  a  Baden 
baker  to  Paris,  wliere  his  artistical  performances  were  so  much  approved  of, 
that  he  became  a  rich  man  in  a  short  time. 

Life  in  Baden  has  under^ne  a  great  change  of  late  years.  Formerly 
the  emperor  Francis  lived  here  in  the  summer,  and,  like  king  Frederick 
William  at  Teplitz,  assembled  much  of  the  great  world  around  his  person. 
Both  places  have  lost  by  the  death  of  those  two  sovereigns  ;  nevertheless, 
now  that  the  railroad  brings,  daily,  thousands  into  the  neighbourhood,  and 
inundates  it  with  smokers,  drinkers,  and  cooks,  the  pleasures  of  the  arenas 
have  become  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  those  of  the  saloons. 
The  baths  wiU  be  great  gainers.  They  are  now  within  reach  of 
many  to  whom  they  were  before  unattainable.  Many  invalids  in  public 
offices  come  with  the  first  train,  take  a  bath  and  return  to  the  capital  be- 
fore their  hours  of  business.  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  observes  that,  in 
Vienna,  people  talk  about  a  "  lamprelle,^*  or  a  ^^  parapluiey^  but  know  no- 
thing about  a  Regenschirm.  I  also  had  opportunities  enough  of  remark- 
ing  the  fondness  of  persons  of  the  uneducated  classes  for  sporting  a  few 
French  phrases.  While  waiting  with  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the 
room  appropriated  to  the  second  class,  for  the  arrival  of  the  train,  I  sat 
down  near  a  very  fat,  very  fine  lady,  who  was  parading  her  French  to  an 
acquaintance.  "  Comment  vous  portez  vous  ?"  said  the  lady.  "  Oh,  ah, 
oui,  bien,"  was  the  reply.  "  Prenez  place  ici,  voulez  vous  ?"  "  Non." 
"  Pourquoi  done  ?"  "  Non !  je,  je, — Ah  what  shall  I  say,  I  don't  know 
how  to  say  it,  but  I'd  rather  stand,"  and  hereupon  he  laughed  out  loud. 
"  II  fait  tr^s  chaud  ici,"  persisted  she.  "  Ay,  you  mean  it  is  very  hot,  yes 
hot  enough  to  stifle  one."  "  Oui  c'est  trop,"  rejoined  the  fat  dame,  "  it  is 
too  bad.  If  they  would  but  collect  the  heat  and  put  it  into  the  engine 
they  might  save  their  firing." 

The  drive  back,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  was  really  brilliant,  and  the 
precautionary  lighting  of  the  road  almost  superfluous.  The  stations  were 
illuminated  with  red  and  green  lamps  ;  the  whole  way  alcmg,  lamps  and 
torches  were  planted,  and  withal  the  moon  shone  resplendently  in  the 
heavens.  Late  as  it  was,  we  met  several  trains,  and,  without  any  exaggera- 
tion the  engines  were  piping  and  whistling  as  numerously  along  the  railroad 
as  so  many  mice  in  a  granary. 
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It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  I  walked  into  the  streets  to  see  what 
aspect  the  city  bore  at  that  time  of  the  day.  The  workday  and  morning 
tumult  had  quite  subsided,  the  constant  "  Ho  !  ,ho  /"  of  the  hackney  car- 
riages, and  the  ^^AufT  of  the  car-drivers  were  silent,  for  20,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  were  rolling  over  the  newly  opened  railway  to  the 
newly-discovered  Paradise  of  Stockerau,  and  20,000  were  flying  by  the 
Baab  road  to  Modling,  Baden,  and  the  other  valleys  of  tne  forest  of 
Vienna ;  50,000  more  were  gone  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  and 
another  50,000  were  gone  after  them  for  the  day,  to  forget  the  troubles  of 
the  week  in  their  society.     Another  not  less  respectable  number  of  citizens 
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lad  cituenesses  were  scstiered  orer  the  gardenflof  ihe  saburbs,  the  Pratttr, 
and  the  meadows,  and  thus  I  remaiiied  in  possession  of  the  inner  city,  with 
a  remnant  of  lackeys,  beggars,  and  sick;  the  Turks  might  have  a^ 
iadced  and  taken  it  at  that  moment  with  ease.  The  domestics  were  loung^g 
before  the  doors  and  conyersing  with  their  opposite  neighbours ;  the  maids 
were  chattering  in  the  inner  courts  ;  the  coffee-house  of  the  "  Orientab'' 
vas  still  full  of  company,  for  they  were  scarcely  likely  to  approve  of 
eor  way  of  keeping  Sunday.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  few 
old  women  were  telling  their  rosaries,  and  screaming  their  devotions 
through  the  church  ;  and  one  grating  voice  among  them,  louder  than  all 
the  rest,  repeated,  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy !" 

In  the  courtyard  of  one  house  into  which  I  looked,  I  saw  a  little  boy 
reading  prayers  aloud  from  a  book.  He  told  me  that  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  that  he  did  this  every  Sunday.  I  took  his  book,  and  saw  that  he 
ms  reading  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  verse. 
He  said  it  was  the  gospel  for  the  day,  and  that  many  boys  in  a  similar 
mamier  read  the  gospels  on  a  Sunday  before  the  houses  of  Vienna.  When 
he  had  finished,  there  descended  on  him,  from  the  upper  stories^  a  grateful 
diower  of  kreuzers  wrapped  in  paper. 

In  the  usual  tumult  of  the  town,  I  had  overlooked  many  smaller  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  which  I  now  discovered  for  the  first  time,  as  some 
inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  perceived  only  when  the  tide  has  ebbed.  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  people  who  hawk  Italian  and  Hungarian 
cheeses  about  the  streets.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Udine,  and  also  sell  Italian  macaroni.  The  greater  number  could  speak 
as  much  Cierman  as  they  found  necessary  for  their  street  traffic.  There 
are  in  all  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  Italians  in  Vienna,  and  the  pas- 
leager  is  not  unfrequently  accosted  with,  ^^Poverettal  signor  miol  la 
earttaP*  Beggars  should,  out  of  policy,  always  speak  a  foreign  language ; 
it  excites  far  more  compassion  than  the  language  of  the  country. 

Groing  farther,  I  foimd  a  man  standing  before  a  baker*s  shop,  occupied 
in  scolding  a  Httle  maidservant.  She  was  a  Bohemian,  he  told  me,  and 
added,  "  That  Bohemia  must  be  a  very  poor  country — every  year  there 
eome  thousands  of  them  to  Vienna — men  and  women,  maids  and  boys. 
They  learn  as  much  German  as  they  must,  seek  a  service  somewhere,  are 
Tery  moderate  in  their  demands,  will  put  up  with  a  bed  in  the  stable,  or 
on  the  floor,  and  when  they  have  earned  a  few  florins,  they  go  back  to 
iheir  own  country."  In  fact,  if  we  inquire  of  a  hundred  people  we  meet 
m  Vienna  what  country  they  are  from,  the  answer  of  twenty,  on  an  aver- 
age, will  be  "Ich  bin  ein  nehw^  (I  am  a  Bohemian).  The  whole  num- 
wst  of  the  Slavonians  in  Vienna  is,  it  is  said,  about  60,000,  and  of  other 
Non-Germans  100,000.  In  the  highest  circles  as  the  lowest,  the  foreign 
element  mingles  everywhere.  The  number  of  Hungarians  is  reckoned  at 
15,000 ;  but  of  these  many  are  not  genuine  Magyars. 

One  could  not  in  Vienna,  at  that  time,  speak  three  words  to  a  man 
irithout  coming  to  the  name  of  Geymiiller.     My  baker,  whom  I  had  re- 

Csted  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Glacis,  told  me,  by  the  way,  that  it  was 
oldest  banking-house,  and  had  flourished  for  above  sixty  years.  *'  The 
last  Baron  Geymuller,  however,"  he  said,  ^'  was  no  Geymufier  at  all,  but 
an  adi^ited  son  of  his  predecessor,  and  no  baron  properly,  but  they  had 
siade  him  one.  He  had  squandered  150,000  florins  yearly  ;  many,  both 
of  the  rich  and  poor^  had  been  ruined  through  him ;  and  now  this  mis* 
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chief-niaker  had  been  politely  shown  iihe  door)  t&d  allowed  to  go  and 
live  at  Paris  wiih  his  wife  on  the  remains  of  1^  fortime^  and  they  were 
not  inconsiderable." 

Dining  this  conyersation  we  had  reached  the  Saltier  Hof^  where  our 
roads  separated. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  dty,  and  went  out  upon  the  Glads. 
Here  seemed  to  be  gathered  together  all  whose  legs  were  too  short  to 
gain  the  open  couni^  beyond  Ihe  ertensive  suburbs  of  Vienna.  It  was 
the  part  called  the  Water  Glacis,  where  there  is  some  gay  music  evety 
afternoon ;  numbers  of  little  children  with  their  nurses  were  lying  and 
playing  about  the  grass,  and  several  schools  under  the  guidance  of  thdr 
masters  were  doing  the  like.  Some  of  them  had  pitched  a  tent  in  one  of 
the  meadows  near  which  they  were  direrting  themselres.  There  is  no 
other  city  in  Europe  where  the  children  have  such  a  playground  in  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  town.  The  benches  were  bare  of  other  visiters,  with  the 
exception  of  one  solitary  Turk  seated  among  the  children.  He  was  taking 
his  co£Fee,  and  dividing  the  '^  kipfelj*^  that  had  been  brought  him  with  it^ 
among  the  sparrows  which  are  constantly  fl3ring  \bl  numbers  round  the 
Glacis.  I  sat  down  by  him  to  share  in  both  his  amusements,  and  re- 
marked a  trick  of  the  sparrows  that  I  had  never  before  noticed.  Some  of 
them  were  so  greedy,  that  they  kept  fluttering  in  the  air  about  us,  and 
sometimes  snatchea  a  morsel  of  bread  before  it  could  even  reach  the 
ground,  where  the  others  were  eagerly  picking  up  the  scattered  frag"^ 
ments. 

Like  a  polypus  turned  inside  out,  the  inner  life  being  displayed  exter^ 
nally,  the  dead  exterior  skin  turned  within,  even  so  is  the  life  of  YienUA 
reversed  on  a  Sunday.  The  swarms  that  on  other  days  are  driving  and 
bawling  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  city,  are  then  singing, 
dancing,  eating,  drinking,  and  gossiping  in  the  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment without.  All  this  humming  and  drumming  was  so  little  in 
unison  with  my  idea  of  a  Sunday  walk,  that  I  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
from  the  noise  in  a  place  I  was  sure  of  having  more  to  myself  on  a  Sun- 
day than  any  other  day — ^the  flower-gardens  and  churchyards. 

Beethoven's  monument  stands  in  the  Wfthringer  cemetery.  His 
simple  family-name  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  the  stone :  but  of  late 
the  growth  of  a  bush  planted  near  it  has  almost  overshadowed  the  letters. 
I  asked  the  sexton  why  he  did  not  cut  away  the  boughs  that  the  name 
might  be  more  plainly  seen  ;  he  said  the  friends  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
done. 

In  every  cemetery  there  is  a  certain  form  of  inscription  sure  to  be  fre- 
quently met  with.  On  half  ihe  gravestones  in  this  place  I  read  the 
word  "  Ever  to  be  remembered !"  (tinverpesslich)  which  seems  to  me  as 
tmmeaning  as  it  is  short.  On  many  of  the  graves  lights  were  burning 
in  small  lantehis  among  the  flowers.  It  is  a  custom  in  Vienna  to  light 
these  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  death  of  the  deceased.  The  Wfthringer 
cemetery  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Vienna ;  and  many  place  on 
the  graves  of  their  departed  friends  flowers  of  a  very  costly  kind,  for  the 
supply  of  which  there  is  a  greenhouse  in  the  cemetery.  At  night  two 
dogs  are  let  loose  to  guard  the  property  of  the  dead. 

Nothing  harmonizes  better  with  a  grave  than  flowers,  and  by  way  of  a 
conclusion  to  my  Sunday  promenade,  I  went  to  look  at  the  flower-gardens  of 
Mr.  N f  and  Baron  X— «-^y  and  came  at  length  to  Rupert's  nursery* 
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gaideOy  which  fixr  Hungarvy  and  for  all  the  odier  lands  that  noeive  ihe 
seeds  of  cultivation  from  Vienna,  plag^  no  insignificant  part.  It  is  said  to 
contam  not  less  than  2000  species  of  vine,  and  400  of  potatoes ;  the  latter 
urtide  must  be  particularly  important  for  the  before-mentioned  countries, 
which  are  still  very  ill  suppliea  with  this  vegetable.  Riqiert's  garden  is 
ako  celebrated  for  its  dahnas,  the  flower  now  so  passionately  cultiTated  in 
all  European  gardens.  The  proprietor  says  that  he  has  900  varieties, 
iritii  diflerent  names  for  each.  As  we  find  certain  insects  and  butterflies 
liovenDg  over  certain  flowers,  so  one  is  almost  certain  to  meet  in  Rupert's 
gaid^  some  enamoured  admirers  of  dahlias  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  on  the  hunt  for  some  variety  of  [flower  wherewith  to 
eomplete  their  collections.  Here,  as  in  England,  Hamburg,  and  Erfurt^ 
they  aim  at  the  production  of  new  kinds.  The  ^^  Princess  Kinsky*^  (white 
witn  lilac  edges)  is  a  creation  of  Vienna ;  "  Baroness  Herderfeld  (bright 
lilaewith  a  dark  violet  coloured  border),  and  ^'  Count  Fiinfkirchen,"  are 
ohristeued  after  Austrian  nobles.  The  very  newest  productions  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  find  their  way  first  to  Rupert's  garden.  A  *^  Charles 
XIJ.,"  a  beautiful  velvet  violet,  fading  in  the  caijx  to  a  tender  lilac,  and 
at  the  outer  edge  pure  white,  was  now  blooming  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Atifitriati  territory.  The  last  consignment  had  brought  84  new  sorts,  which 
were  to  come  into  bloom  next  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  how  grand  a 
style  the  English  gardens  carry  on  their  trade  with  dahlia  bulbs.  To  the 
name  of  the  bulb,  the  name  of  the  producers  of  its  varieties  is  annexed,  and 
vsoally  a  beautifiil  drawing  added  to  show  what  the  flower  will  be  when 
in  bloom. 

Towards  evening  I  returned  by  the  Glacis,  and  there  witnessed  a  scene 
I  shall  not  easily  forget.  A  sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  Hghtning,  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  second  course  of  rain  or  hsul,  had  scared  all  the 
jureniles  eneamped  on  the  grass,  and  as  I  came  up,  all  were  in  fall  flight 
orer  the  narrow  drawbridges  and  through  the  small  gates.  The  nurses 
were  towing  along  two,  three,  and  four  little  creatures,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ters driving  their  flocks  before  them.  There  was  a  thronging,  bustling, 
and  hurrying,  as  if  the  Turks  had  just  entered  the  suburb.  '^  William, 
JOQ  stupid  boy  !  what  do  you  stand  still  to  spell  Franciscus  Primus  for  ?" 
(the  name  of  that  emperor  \b  inscribed  in  golden  letters  over  the  gate,) 
"can't  you  spell  enough  at  home?  don't  you  hear  the  thunder?" — 
"  Babette  will  you  let  go  of  that  chain  ?  this  is  not  the  time  to  count  the 
Knks.  See  how  you  are  keeping  us." — "  Good  God !  what's  become  of 
Seppi?  Hel  child,  run,  run,  the  rain  will  spoil  all  your  things."  Thus 
screamed  mothers  and  nurses,  and  all  dragged  on  theur  small  charges  as  if 
a  second  murder  of  the  innocents  was  at  hiuad.  At  the  end  of  this  century 
perhaps  some  grandsire  of  seventy  will  date  his  earliest  childish  recollec- 
lions  fivm  this  storm,  and  relate  now  in  the  long  departed  year  of  1841 
«  storm^  drove  him  with  others  suddenly  from  the  Glacis  of  Vienna,  and 
his  fnend  may  Kkewise  remember  how  he  was  there  too,  and  how  he  got 
a  hox  on  the  ear  from  his  nurse  for  stopping  to  spell  Franciscus  Primus  in 
fltt  middle  of  the  rain,  and  how  a  strange  man  dried  his  tears  and  led  him 
hjr  the  hand  after  his  attendant. 
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One  day  I  went  in  a  steUwagen  that  started  from  St.  Stephen's  place 
for  the  much  talked  of  lUostemeuburg,  in  company  with  a  pretty  little 
girl  and  her  mother,  a  pale  yoimg  woman  whom  I  took  at  first  for  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  semstresses,  a  little  old  mannikin,  and  some 
silent  members  on  the  back  seats  of  whom  no  more  need  be  said.  The 
little  gu*l  had  a  basket  with  some  ]inen  on  her  lap  which  she  held  so  negli- 
gently, that  at  the  first  jolt  of  the  coach  out  it  fell  to  the  unspeakable 
terror  of  the  mother,  who  announced  the  misfortune  by  a  terrible  shriek. 
The  driver  made  a  halt  and  I  went  in  search  of  the  basket,  which  luckily 
had  fallen  without  tumbling  out  its  delicate  contents,  and  offered  my 
services  to  hold  it  more  securely  for  the  future,  through  which  small  civility 
I  won  the  hearts  of  my  companions,  and  a  conversation  began  that  ceased 
not  till  we  separated  at  Klostemeuburg.  There  was  no  want  of  subjects, 
for  in  a  ci^  like  Vienna  every  night  is  sure  to  produce  matter  enough 
to  employ,  for  the  succeeding  day,  all  the  tongues  that  stand  in  need  of 
exercise.  We  spoke  firstly  of  Geymiiller's  bankruptcy,  a  subject  which 
kept  all  the  talkers  in  Vienna  in  full  play  for  two  months,  and  was  in- 
troduced every  morning  as  regularly  as  family  prayers.  It  was  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  banker  Sina,  who  had  ruined  Greymiiller.  The 
book-keeper  of  the  latter  had  betrayed  the  embarrassments  of  his  principal 
to  Sina,  who  thereupon,  to  secure  his  own  claims,  had  come  forward,  and 
anticipated  the  other  creditors.  The  clerks  of  Geymiiller  had  called  the 
treacherous  book-keeper  to  account  for  this,  and  even  threatened  his  life. 
£ut  Ge3aniiller  had  said,  ^^  Let  him  live !  for  this  man  whom  I  have 
raised  from  nothing,  and  who  has  in  return  betrayed  me,  Grod  will  judge 
him  I"  Next,  the  last  great  fire  was  discussed,  and  some  one  related  how 
the  night  before,  a  young  man  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  in  Leo- 
polstadt. 

^^  Ah,  see  there  now!  they  are  going  on  quite  in  the  Galicia  fjEi,shion  in 
Vienna!"  said  the  slim,  pale,  young  woman  whom  I  had  taken  for  a 
modiste,  but  who  afterwards  gave  us  to  understand  she  was  the  lady  of  a 
government  tobacco  agent.  '*  Two  fires  in  one  week,  a  man  muraered, 
Geymiiller  a  bankrupt,  it's  regular  Galicia  fashion,  upon  my  honour!" — 
"  Were  you  ever  in  Galicia,  if  I  may  ask  ?"  said  I. — "  Ah !  yes,  indeed^ 
God  help  me,  two  whole  years,"  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  deep 
sigh. 

Thereupon  our  conversation  took  another  direction,  for  I  too  had  been 
in  Galida,*  and  was  interested  for  the  country,  and  for  the  views  others 
entertained  respecting  it.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  longingly  all 
eyes  are  directed  from  the  provinces  towards  the  warm  high-beating  neart 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  the  far  radiating  centre  of  light,  the  seat  of 
all  that  is  noblest,  fairest,  and  wisest,  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna^  and 
how  its  splendours  and  glories  are  magnified  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
dwellers  in  the  provinces,  whose  fortune  it  is  never  to  see  it  feuje  to  face; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  easy  to  fancy  how  inconsolable  must  be  the 

*  Mr.  Kohl's  tour  in  Galicia  will  form  the  close  of  the'present  volume,  though  in 
point  of  date  it  preceded  his  visit  to  Vienna. 
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man  or  woman  destined  to  leave  this  temple  of  renown  and  source  of  all 
pleasmre,  for  the  comparatiyely  joyless  proyinees.  I  never  heard  a  Vienna 
lady  more  eloquent  than  when  speaking  of  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  or 
even  the  Poles^  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  other  remote  people  of  the  em- 
pire. As  the  wives  of  officers,  military  or  civil,  many  a  fair  Austrian  is 
&ted  to  wander  among  these  barbarians.  Whoever  has  had  occasion  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  have  been  stationed  in  Bukowin% 
Transylvania,  or  the  militaiy  colonies,  must  confess  that  the  Jeremiade  of 
the  Chinese  princess  marriea  to  a  Mongolian  prince,  as  delivered  to  us  by 
Ruekert,  in  his  Schi-king,  was  not  more  deeply  felt  nor  more  poetically 
expressed,  nor  is  the  joy  of  the  princess  when  she  returns  to  the  capital 
of  the  Sun*s  brother,  greater  than  the  rapture  of  a  fair  native  of  Vienna, 
when  she  sees  Stephen's  tower  again  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Hungary  or  Galicia.  If  any  one  be  curious  to  know  the  kind  of  picture 
she  would  draw  of  the  place  she  had  left,  let  him  listen  to  the  account  of 
the  tobacconist's  better-half,  when  the  before-mentioned  misfortunes  and 
misdeeds  awakened  her  recollections  of  Galicia. 

^  Yes,  it  is  quite  the  Galicia  mode,  and  we  shall  soon  have  in  Vienna 
such  spectacles  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Lemberg  every  day.  Whilst  I  was 
there,  they  hung  nine  men  within  six  weeks.  Once  they  hung  up  four  on 
the  same  day.  They  were  hung  alternately,  first  a  Christian  and  then  a 
Jew,  and  then  another  Christian  and  then  another  Jew.  Here,  God  be 
thanked,  the  punishment  of  death  is  pretty  well  laid  aside,  except  among 
the  military.  But  Galicia !  Oh  what  a  country  !  I  had  travelled  before 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  I  thought  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people 
was  scandalous  enough  there,  and  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  idea  of ;  but, 
Jesus  Maria  !  I've  learned  more  since  ;  when  I  got  to  GaJicia,  I  found 
what  it  was  to  be  in  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civilization  !  Such  rogues 
and  vagabonds  as  the  people  are  there  I  never  heard  of !  They  plunder 
and  pilfer,  and  commit  all  manner  of  excesses.  At  first  we  used  to  go  by 
the  diligence  on  the  great  high-roads,  but  afterwards  we  had  a  carriage  to 
ourselves.  On  the  high-roads  you  must  have  recourse  to  blows  to  get  any 
thing,  but  out  of  them  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  either  for  cudgelling  or 
for  money.  One  evening  the  Jew  who  was  driving  us,  called  out — *  Look 
at  the  stars,  do  you  see  the  stars  ?  the  sabbath  is  beginning !'  and  he  ac- 
tually wanted  to  take  out  his  horses  and  compel  us  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air  !  My  uncle,  who  was  travelling  with  me,  gave  him  a  beating 
and  he  drove  a  little  farther ;  but  my  uncle  was  obliged  to  cudgel  him  six 
times  before  we  got  to  our  journey's  end."  Here  I  looked  hard  at  the 
speaker,  who  had  not  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  been  in  Lemberg,  with 
a  scrutinizing  glance,  but  I  saw  that  she  was  quite  in  earnest,  meant 
honajide  what  she  said,  and  reckoned  fully  on  our  belief  in  her  relation. 
"Lemberg,"  she  continued,  ^'  they  call  their  capital;  but  what  a  capital ! 
Heaven  help  us !  Here  in  Vienna  if  you  have  a  florin  in  your  hand  you 
can  do  something  with  it,  can  have  some  diversion,  can  satisfy  your 
hunger.  But  there,  if  you  have  two  you  can  get  nothing  for  them — ^no- 
thing whatever ;  the  coffee-houses  are  bad  and  filthy.  A  cup  of  coffee 
costs  twenty-four  kreuzers,  and  then  it  is  good  for  nouiing.  A  person  in  a 
pabHc  office,  with  a  salary  of  900  florins,  cannot  even  say  he  has  his  own 
living  out  of  it,  not  to  speak  of  bread  for  his  children.  My  uncle  went 
from  one  coffee-house  to  another  for  two  months  together,  when  we  were 
first  there,  before  he  could  make  up  a  rubber  of  whist." 
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Just  theii  we  leached  Ni]88dorf,  where  a  number  of  hackney-coa^ 
in  waiting  for  the  passengers  by  ihe  Linz  steamboats. 

^^  There  !   In  all  Lemberg,  a  city  with  80,000  inhabitants,  if  the  people 
can  be  called  inhabitants,  there  are  not  as  many  hackney-coaches  as  you 
see  here  in  one  place.    I  assure  you  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  the 
whole  town.     I  Uyed  with  my  uncle,  and  when  the  ivinter  came  we  went 
to  the  assembly.     My  uncle  nad  dressed  himself  of  course,  and  so  had  I ; 
I  was  quite  bare,  my  neck  I  mean,  and  of  course  I  had  my  hair  properly 
dressed,  as  we  should  here  in  Vienna  to  go  to  an  assembly.     We  droTe 
there  at  half-past  ten,  that  was  soon  enough,  for  who  thinks  of  going  to 
an  assembly  in  Vienna  before  eleven  o'clock  ?  and  all  the  company  was  as- 
sembled, and  as  long  as  I  Hve  I  shall  never  forget  it,  all  in  theur  fors,  some 
even  in  sheepskins,  and  boots  and  spurs,  just  as  they  go  in  the  streets. 
As  I  and  my  uncle  were  takrug  our  places,  the  people  called  to  each 
other  *  Sohaufs  die  Schwab*n  I  Schaufs  die  Schwab'n  /'    (Look  at  the 
^wabians !)     My  uncle,  who  understood  Polish,  translated  to  me  all  they 
said  of  us,   the  bandy-legged  fellows!     Jews  and  gipsies  are  there  in 
abundance — gipsies  (on,  it  is  scandalous)  in  whole  gangs.     They  live  in 
a  state  of  misery  that  is  not  to  be  described,  even  when  something  is  done 
to  better  their  condition.     But  in  that  country  each  throws  the  Uame 
upon  the  other.     The  nobleman  says  the  peasant  is  lazy,  and  iiie  peasant 
says  the  nobleman  has  nothing  for  him  but  a  whip.     And  then  sometimes 
the  Jew's  turn  comes.     The  Jews,  ah,  I  assure  you  this  people — ^"  Here 
the  Austrian  eloquence  of  our  talkative  companion  whose  innate   anti* 
pathy  to  Hungarians  and  Gralicians,  excited  by  applause,  ran  on  in  a 
stream  as  fluent  as  molten  wax,  was  interrupted  by  anotiier  description  of 
oratory,  that  of  the  waiter  of  the  Klostemeuburg  inn,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  tile  coach,  and  invited  us  to  get  out.     We  did  so,  and  hastened 
to  tiie  convent. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  this  convent  tiiat  it  was 
endowed  by  Leopold  the  Holy,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  here 
found  the  lost  vefl  of  his  consort  the  beautiful  Margravine  Agnes  on  an 
elder-bush,  was  repeated  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  the  thousands  of  travellers 
who  yearly  knock  for  admission  at  its  gates.  In  the  treasury  of  relics  we 
were  also  shown  a  piece  of  tiie  elder-bush,  a  rag  of  tiie  veil,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  skull,  under  whose  protecting  roof  the  thought  of  such  a 
foundation  was  first  hatched.  The  legends  of  the  CathoUc  church  are 
really  sometimes  inconceivably  paltry.  What  a  fiiss  they  have  made  of 
that  princely  veil,  whose  loss  was  at  once  so  very  simple  and  so  very  insig- 
nificant ?  In  a  picture  they  have  even  represented  a  troop  of  baby  angels 
busied  in  restoring  the  veil  to  the  Margravine.  And  to  mund  a  convent 
on  such  an  incident !  The  thing  would  be  absurd,  even  if  the  veils  of  our 
Christian  ladies  had  tiie  mystic  significance  of  the  Mahometan  veils,  the  loss 
of  which  might  be  supposed  to  include  the  loss  of  half  their  womanhood. 

Put  out  of  humour  by  these  reflections  in  the  relic-room,  we  requested 
to  be  shown  tiie  splendid  library,  tiiat  we  might  have  something  rea- 
sonable to  look  at ;  but  the  first  book  that  fell  into  our  hands  was  Chro- 
nica Austri»  by  Johann  Rasch,  and  tiie  first  remark  tiiat  struck  us  on 
opening  it  was,  that  Noah  must  have  been  archduke  of  Austria,  because 
when  me  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and  he  as  sole  lord  and  ruler 
of  tiie  earth  had  taken  possession,  Austria  must  have  been  included.  Oa 
a  closer  examination  of  this  remarkable  book,  I  found  among  other  ante 
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iod  DOflt  dihiTiaa  occurrences,  not  mentioned  in  aiiy  other  bistory,  a 
complete  list  of  Austrian  rulers  in  direct  descent  &om  rlToah. 

No  lees  than  forty  princes  (heathens)  weire  enumerated,  then  several 
Jewish.  Then  the  cnronioler  ohservesi  ^'  Heathen  princes  again  ruled  in 
Austria,  and  certainly  not  fewer  than  seven."  To  these  succeeded  the 
Christian  rulers  Rolantin,  Baptan,  Amanus,  &C.9  a  hundred  princes  in  ally 
whom  the  crazy  chronicler  had  invested  with  princely  honoiu^,  down  to 
the  Bahenhergers,  eleven  in  number,  and  the  Hapsburffers,  fifteen. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  remarkable  one  in  a  psychological,  if  not  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Scotch  convent  in 
Vienna,  and  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  is,  that  no  joke  is  in- 
tended, but  all  is  seriously  meant.  It  is  diligently  compiled,  and  printed 
in  the  old,  firm,  careful,  conscientious  type  of  the  last  centiuy*  The  exact 
date  of  every  occurrence  is  carefully  given:  how  long  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  how  long  after  the  deluge,  and  how  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.     For  example  ; 

^^In  the  year  1807,  after  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  15l8t 
year  after  me  deluge,  and  the  2156th  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Tuisco 
Drought  a  great  people  with  him  from  Armenia,  Germans  and  Wendes, 
among  whom  were  twenty-five  counts,  and  about  thirty  princes." 

All  the  various  readings  of  the  princes*  names,  their  sundry  aliases,  are 
also  carefully  noted.  "  In  the  year  2390,  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
734  after  the  deluge,  lived  the  German  Hercules,  Hercules  Alemannicus, 
also  Hercule,  Aergle,  Argle,  Exde  or  Arglon,  the  ^  Hero  with  the  fierce 
lion,'  which  he  leads  in  a  chain,  and  bears  as  a  cognizance  in  his  shield." 

The  whole  is  illustrated  willi  pictures,  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  every 
pnnce  is  given.  Abraham's  is  a  golden  eagle  in  a  black  shield,  placed 
oUiquely. 

Many  historiographers  have  laboured  for  the  glorification  of  the  old 
house  of  Austria,  but  none  have  gone  about  their  work  in  a  way  to 
be  at  all  compared  to  Johann  Rasch's.  Can  it  be  that  in  his  time 
(he  lived  at  uie  beginning  of  the  17th  century)  people  were  so  far 
bedooded  in  the  fogs  of  vanity  and  self-esteem,  as  to  give  currency  to  his 
book? 

A  further  search  in  the  magnificent  rooms  appropriated  to  the  Ubrary  of 
diis  convent  showed  that  some  really  interesting  books  were  to  be  found  in 
it:  Hau&tangel's  lithographs  from  the  Dresden  gallery.  Salt's  View  of 
India,  Denon's  work  on'  Egypt,  and  other  splendid  works  of  that  de- 
scription. 

The  Incunabulss  and  manuscripts  have  all  been  lately  bound  in  Russia 
leather,  which  is  said  to  preserve  them  from  the  worms.  There  are  some 
old  missals  and  breviaries,  and  a  costly  edition  of  Pliny,  on  such  indestruc- 
tible paper,  with  so  tastefol  yet  so  clear  a  type,  and  with  so  solid  a  binding 
SB  in  our  tunes  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  IncunabulaB  must  be  very 
old,  for  the  numbers  of  the  paper,  and  the  superscriptions  are  made  with 
the  pen.  The  old  heathen  sage  Pliny  was  painted  in  gay  colours  in  front 
rfhs  work,  with  a  glory  like  that  ot  a  saint  round  hu  head,  writing  his 
Enngelium,  like  St.  John;  proof  enough  how  highly,  even  in  the  middle 
iges,  the  monks  valued  the  classic  works  of  the  ancients. 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  old  German  poems  and  legends.  I 
took  out  one  and  found  it  gnawed  by  the  mice.  <^  Eh,  eh,"  stud  we  father, 
^  was  showing  me  round,  ^'  some  wicked  animal  haa  been  at  our  books 
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again !  It*8  very  illegibly  written.  I  can't  read  these  old  letters,  and  I 
don't  care  to  read  them,  I  like  to  read  a  plain  good  print  !**  Then  step* 
ping  to  the  window,  he  hummed  a  melody  which  some  organ-grinder  was 
playing  in  the  street  below,  and  observed,  "  That  is  a  pretty  song.  It  is 
from  the  PuritanV*  I  rummaged  iRirther  in  the  mouse  magazine,  and 
found  another  old  dusty  book.  It  was  called,  "  On  the  German  War  of 
Hortleder,"  thus  in  Austria  is  entitled  the  war  of  Charles  V.  against  the 
protestants.  We  may  acquire  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  contents  of  this 
book  by  only  reading  the  title.  It  is  alike  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  dictated 
both  the  war  and  the  book.  It  runs  thus :  '*  Of  the  German  war  of  Hortleder, 
with  the  despatches,  intelligence,  instructions,  complaints,  supplications^ 
written  commands,  summonses,  counsels,  deliberations,  justifications,  pro- 
testations, and  recusations,  replies,  denials,  details,  alliances  and  counter 
alliances,  orders  and  testimonials,  letters  of  consent  and  dissent,  challenges, 
admonitions,  truces,  battles,  fights  and  skirmishes,  with  one  word  the  causes 
of  the  German  war.*'  The  mere  reading  of  this  title  makes  one  feel  quite 
Holy  Roman  and  German  empire^ish, 

Klostemeuburg,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  of  those  stately  giant  erections, 
reared  at  the  command  of  the  greatest  architect  Austria  ever  saw  on  the 
throne — Charles  VI.  It  is  projected  in  the  same  grand  style  as  all  other 
architectural  works  of  that  monarch,  and  like  many  others  also  unfortunately 
(or  fortunately  ?)  not  completed.  Want  of  money,  the  sudden  d«ath  of 
Charles,  and  the  wars  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Maria  Theresa^  prevented 
the  completion,  which  was  subsequently  often  attempted,  but  never  achieved, 
as  money  no  longer  flowed  so  freely  as  under  the  administration  of  the 
former  monarch.  Much  has  beeii  -done,  however,  of  late;  the  library  is 
new,  a  magpiificent  staircase  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  many  thousand 
florins,  the  great  marble  hall  is  finished.  The  giant  hall  which  has  long 
remained  as  the  workmen  left  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  be 
cleared  as  soon  as  the  new  church,  which  the  convent  is  bound  to  erect  in 
one  of  its  parishes  in  the  suburb  of  Hitzing,  shall  be  completed.  The  cost 
has  been  estimated  at  100,000  florins,  but  it  will  not  be  less  than  160,000. 
The  convent  has  the  patronage  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  churches. 

Klostemeuburg  is  particularly  rich  in  vineyards,  and  their  produce  flows 
from  the  tuns  of  all  the  houses  of  public  entertainment  far  and  near. 
Hence  it  has  acquired  among  the  people  the  nickname  of  the  ^*  running 
tap"  {zum  rinnenden  zapfen\  just  as  Gottweih,  on  account  of  its  abundance 
of  ready  money  is  called  "  the  jingling  penny''  {zum  klingeriden pfennig)  ; 
and  even  as  the  fathers  of  Molk  are  called  the  ^^  lords  of  the  jdly  pecks" 
{die  Herren  vom  reissenden  Metzen)y  on  account  of  the  many  fertile  corn- 
fields they  possess. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI-  vrished  to  make  Klostemeuburg  Ins  usual 
summer  residence,  and  built  the  convent  for  a  chateau.  Near  the  cells  of 
the  monks  there  is  a  range  of  magnificent  apartments  called  the  emperor's 
apartments,  which  are  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  burden.  The  chief  cupola  of  the  building  is  surmounted  with  an 
imperial  crown,  and  the  lesser  ones  with  the  archducal  hat.  The  imperial 
crown  and  the  gigantic  cushion  on  which  it  rests,  is  an  exact  copy  in  iron 
of  the  real  crown  at  Vienna.  Within,  it  is  roomy  enough  to  contain 
twenty  men,  and  beams  are  stretched  across  to  give  it  greater  firmness. 
The  precious  stones  are  great  bosses  of  iron-plate,  painted  blue  and  red, 
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mii^ui^iiiere  are  small  windows  or  doors  whence  a  wide  prospect  may  be 
enjoyed. 

Tlie  archducal  hat  on  each  of  the  other  cupolas  has  here  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  crown,  for  Klostemeubnrg  is  the  principal  convent  of  the 
srchdnchy,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  veritable  hat  itself,  or  rather,  calls 
it  its  own.  The  monks  maintain  that  the  hat  belongs,  not  to  the  imperial 
house,  but  to  the  convent,  and  when  homage  is  to  be  rendered  to  the 
emperor  as  archduke,  he  must  borrow  the  hat  of  them.  The  Archduke 
Maximilian  dedicated  this  hat  '^  ex  devotume*  to  St  Leopold,  the  patron 
and  immortal  proprietor  of  the  monastery.  On  the  occasion  of  receiving 
homage,  the  loan  of  the  hat  to  the  new  emperor,  or  archduke,  is  attended 
hy  a  number  of  antique  ceremonies. 

Two  imperial  commissioners,  generally  noblemen  of  some  old  Austrian 
race,  such  as  the  Hardeggs,  SchOnboms,  &c.,  come  on  the  appointed  day, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  in  a  state  equipage  drawn  by  six 
h(H^s,  and  are  received  before  the  gates  of  the  convent  by  the  whole 
chapter  with  the  '^reigning  prelate"  at  their  head.  In  the  courts 
of  the  convent,  the  ^^iBurgerschaft"  of  the  town  of  Klostemeuburg 
parade  in  uniform  and  armed.  After  a  friendly  welcome,  the  illustrious 
guests,  attended  by  the  whole  company,  go  to  St.  Leopold's  chapel,  where 
fliey  hear  the  service  and  sing  a  Te  Deum,  after  which  the  **  reigning 
bishop,''  in  full  pontificalibus  and  grasping  the  gulden  crosier  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  admired  by  travellers  in  the  treasury  of  the  convent, 
repairs  to  the  throne-room  where  he  gives  audience  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioiiers  and  demands  their  business.  The  commissioners  in  the  old 
style  make  a  speech  to  the  *^  well  beloved,  pious  and  faithfiil,"  and  declare 
therein  that  a  new  lord  and  ruler  is  minded  to  invest  himself  with  the 
emblems  and  glories  of  majesty,  wherefore  he  requests  the  convent  will 
lend  him  the  old  hat.  Then  the  bishop  rises  and  gravely  declares  that  he 
sees  no  reason  to  the  contrary;  whereupon  the  chapter  willingly  and  sub- 
missively grant  the  request  of  the  illustrious  supplicant. 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  this  important  drama,  aud  to  gather  strength 
and  courage  for  the  second,  the  party  adjourn  to  the  banquet-table,  where 
the  ^'  Running  Tap"  shows  itself  no  niggard,  and  many  a  glass  is  emptied 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  old  house  of  Austria. 

After  the  banquet,  the  parties  pi*oceed  to  the  delivery  and  reception  of 
the  hat ;  but  in  the  first  place,  its  genuineness  and  identity  in  every  respect 
must  be  ascertained.  The  imperial  commissioners  draw  out  an  old  paper 
on  which  it  is  described  in  detail.  The  great  blue  sapphire  on  the  top,  in 
the  centre  the  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  the  sable  tails,  every  thing  is 
dosely  examined  and  certified,  and  then  the  hat  is  packed  into  its  red 
leathern  case,  locked  up,  and  carried  down  to  the  gate  by  the  dean,  assisted 
by  two  priests. 

Here  the  case  is  delivered  to  the  commissioners,  who  place  it  in  a  litter 
home  by  two  mules.  The  litter  is  followed  by  twelve  of  the  Austrian 
^  noble  guard,"  all  scions  of  ancient  race ;  then  come  the  commissioners  in 
tbeb  carriage,  then  the  empty  carriage  of  the  bishop,  and  behind  it  a  part 
of  his  flock,  the  burger  guard  of  Klostemeuburg  on  horseback  with  their 
trompets.  The  latter,  and  the  empty  carriage,  only  go  as  far  as  the 
Scottish  gate  of  Vienna,  where  the  national  guard  is  stationed  to  relieve 
them  and  convey  the  hat  to  its  destination.  The  return  of  the  hat  to  the 
convent  is  conducted  in  similar  style^  but  with  somewhat  less  ceremony. 
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The  arcbdnke  Si  Leopold  ifl  ihepaiTon  and  protector  of  the  Auatrien 
archduchies,  but  Nepomucene  and  Iiorian  are  also  supposed  to  watcb  oyer 
their  safety.    Leopold  is  buried  here ;  the  eoamel-work  on  his  monument 
is  admired  by  all  trayellerSy  as  in  duty  bound,  although  the  place  is  so  dark 
diat  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  seen  of  it.    But  the  beautiM  stucco-work 
of  the  church  really  deserves  the  highest  admiration,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  thing  so  perfect  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Germany.     Such 
luxurious  fulness  of  form,  such  correctness  of  drawing,  such  a  solidity-  of 
workmanship,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  hol^  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  done  yesterday,  and  such  taste  m  the  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  groups,  make  it  really  imique  in  its  kind,  and  do  the 
highest  honour  to  tiie  Augustine  chapter  of  Klostemeuburg,  if  they  had 
really  a  hand  in  the  matter.     I  must  confess  that  after  I  had  seen  sol  the 
inplendours  of  this  convent  I  felt    as  if   I   had  enjoyed  a    banquet 
Two    gentlemen  who  were    my   feUow-passengers  m  the   SteUwagen 
on  my  return,    owned    to  sinular    feelings,  only  there  was  this  dif- 
{srence  between  us,  they  had  really  dined.     They  had  dined  with  the 
prelate  and  were  full  of  his  praises.     On  the  way  they  pointed  out  to  me 
a  monument  raised  by  a  former  prelate  in  commemoration  of  a   great 
danger  from  which  he  had  escaped.     He  was  driving  past  the  spot,  when 
an  explosion  in  a  neighbouring  Turkish  redoubt,  hurled  some  thousands  of 
cannon-balls  into  the  air.     One  of  these  balls  passed  obliquely  through  the 
roof  of  the  bishop's  carriage  without  doing  him  any  personal  injury,  and, 
in  memory  of  this  preservation,  he  had  had  this  ball  riveted  on  the  pointed 
summit  of  a  column,  with  an  inscription  explaining  the  motive  for  the 
erection  of  so  singular  a  monument,  which  seemed  to  me  to  announce 
more  plainly  than  any  thing  else  I  had  seen,  the  prodigious  importance  of 
a  Klostemeuburg  prelate. 


HUNGARY. 
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LAKE. 


On  leading  Vienna  I  took  care  not  to  leave  behind  ihe  only  Hungarian 
word  I  waa  master  of, — ^namely,  ^^  Yonapoty^  signifying  ^'  good  day ;"  for 
eyen  a  single  word  of  the  language  of  a  country  we  are  about  to  enter, 
is  a  precious  little  instrument  for  unlocking  heaitSi  if  one  does  but  know 
how  to  use  it.  A  hundred  words  and  forms  of  speech  fonn  an  inestimable 
treasure  in  such  a  case. 

Immediately  on  passing  the  frontier,  the  yiUage  of  Potschking,  where 
we  stopped,  presented  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  those  on  the  Aus- 
trian side.  The  window-shutters  of  the  houses  were  of  iron,  on  account, 
I  was  told,  of  the  frequent  conflagrations  ;  the  stable-men  wore  the  cos- 
tome  of  butchers,  and  carried  the  implements  of  the  trade,  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  exercise  this  twofold  occupation,  immense  herds  <u  cattle 
continually  passing  through  the  place.  One  of  these  men,  whom  I  spoke 
with,  proyed  to  be  an  Austrian  deserter,  who  had  run  away  to  evade  the 
laws  of  recruitment ;  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  fear  being  dis- 
covered so  close  to  Vienna,  he  answered,  ^'  Oh,  tiiey  know  very  well  where 
I  am,  but  here  in  Hungary  they  can't  lay  hold  of  me.  If  they  tried  it,  I 
could  soon  get  together  hundreds  of  the  country  fellows ;  there  are  plmty 
of  us  here  without  leave,  but  nobody  says  a  word  to  us.'*  Four  German 
miles  beyond  Vienna,  therefore,  the  Austrian  police,  and  the  social  order 
dependant  on  it,  loses  its  power*  I  met  here  many  ^^  Zeiselwagen^'*  long 
carnages,  in  which  the  people  sit  back  to  back,  crammed  fuU  of  pilgrims 
ht  the  shrine  of  Maria  2iell  in  the  mountains,  and  adorned  witii  large 
nosegays.  The  driver  sat  in  the  front,  driving  with  one  hand,  and  holdmg 
i&  the  other  a  prayer-book,  from  which  he  chanted  aloud,  what  the  pil- 
grims sung  in  chorus  after  him.  Sometimes  I  met  whole  troops  on  foot, 
that  entirely  covered  the  road,  broad  as  it  was,  men,  women,  and  girls, 
mostly  provided  with  great  umbrellas  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  sing- 
ing, and  playing,  led  sometimes  by  a  consecrated  banner.  Thc^  were 
prmcipally  Germans,  as  indeed  are  the  greater  part  of  the  population  fcnr 
some  miles  beyond  Oedenburg.  The  Magyars  I  was  told  aid  not  join  in 
Aeie  pilgrimages.    The  day  (the  20tih  of  August)  was  also,  among  these 
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Magyars,  a  great  festiyal.  It  was  St.  Stephen's  day,  on  which  the  hands, 
and  I  belieye  a  part  of  the  skull,  of  the  saint  are  carried  in  procession 
through  Ofen;  and  in  all  the  villages  we  passed  through,  we  found  the 
people  in  Sunday  clothes  and  making  holiday. 

At  Drashurg,  a  Tillage  partly  inhabited  by  Croats,  we  found  some 
Croat  girls  assembled  round  a  holy  spring.  Above  it  was  an  '^  ficce  homo" 
in  stone,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  the  water  trickling  out  &om  under 
it.  I  asked  one  of  them  if  the  water  was  good.  ^^  To  be  sure  it  is," 
ihey  answered,  '^  doesn't  it  run  off  from  Grod  himself."  As  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  people  were  drawing  or  drinking  the  water,  and  one  of  the  gma 
brought  me  her  pitcher.  To  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders, 
when  I  went  to  orink,  I  poured  it  all  over  me,  not  being  yet  aware  that 
the  Hungarian  pitchers  have  a  little  treacherous  hole  near  the  handle, 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  one's  finger,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  enjoy 
the  fluid  inside  and  outside  at  the  same  moment. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  and  the  Styrian  fron- 
tier as  far  as  the  Drave,  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population 
of  Germans  and  Croats.  At  that  point  begins  the  territory  exclusively 
peopled  by  Croatians.  In  the  Oedenburg  Comitat,  or  county,  there  are 
30  Croatian  villages  ;  in  that  of  Wieselburg,  1 1  ;  in  Eisenburg  64  ;  and 
in  other  counties  not  so  many.  Those  on  ^e  Neusiedler  Lake  are  called 
Water  Croats.  These  Croats  scattered  among  the  Grermans,  are  pei^ps 
the  firagments  of  the  original  population  of  the  coimtry  ;  the  dialect  that 
they  speak  among  themselves,  is  Croatian,  but  they  almost  all  speak 
German,  though  not  Hungarian.  They  serve  as  drivers  and  waggoners 
all  over  the  country,  but  are  said  by  the  Germans  to  be  too  fond  of  their 
ease  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture. 

The  Croatian  women  wear  very  gay  colours,  the  girls  have  bodices  em- 
broidered with  gold,  as  stiff  as  coats  of  mail,  and  wear  their  hair  in  the 
£isfaion  prevuling  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world, — ^namely,  hanging 
down  behind  in  long  plaits,  and  mingled  with  coloured  ribbons.  The  wo- 
men wear  large  hoods  or  coifs,  from  which  depends  a  larg^  piece  of  stuff 
decorated  with  rich  embroidery  and  lace.  They  often  come  fix>m  the 
country  with  their  gowns  tucked  up,  and  carrying  their  shoes  and  stockings 
in  their  hands,  but  sit  down  at  a  little  distance  &om  the  church  or  village 
they  are  g^ing  to,  make  their  toilets,  and  then  march  on  in  grand  state. 
The  Croatian  men  are  attired  in  still  more  showy  style  than  the  women, 
with  jackets  and  waistcoats  covered  with  flowers  and  embroidery,  and 
broad-brimmed  hats  with  great  bushes  of  flowers  and  feathers,  in  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  which  ihey  take  great  pride. 

They  are  very  fond  of  warlike  encounters  among  themselves,  and  those 
who  feel  especisJly  that  way  dbposed,  stick  in  their  hats  a  long  glistening 
peacock's  feather.  These  feathers  are  called  **  defiance  feathers,"  and  who- 
ever mounts  one  of  them  must  feel  pretty  siu*e  of  his  own  strength  and 
skill,  for  he  exposes  himself  by  so  doing  to  the  remarks  and  attacks  of 
all  the  rest.  They  often  come  to  pitched  battles  on  a  very  magnificent 
scale,  and  if  they  are  interrupted  by  the  police  in  towns,  are  sure  to  finish 
the  engagement  in  the  fields.  The  scenes  which  I  myself  witnessed  in 
the  Croatian  villages  were,  however,  of  a  very  peaceful  nature.  In  a  lonely 
churchyard,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  solitary  church,  I  foimd  an  old  man  lying 
prostrate  in  prayer  upon  a  grave,  on  which  stood  a  rough  stone  cross,  with 
the  inscription,  ^<  Here  lies  Agatschin  Xaye:  died  1839."    The  mourner 
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infomied  ns  iliatthis  was  Iiis  wife,  who  lay  there  with  hia  two  chOdren,  and 
that  he  was  now  left,  as  he  repeated  two  or  three  times,  '^  quite  alone — quite 
alone."  He  showed  us  a  cave  in  the  churchyard  entirely  fiUed  with  human 
bones,  said  to  have  lain  there  from  the  tune  of  the  Turks.  These  bones  were 
regularly  built  up  into  a  wall,  and  some  pious  Croatian  women  had  deco- 
rated the  interstices  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  To  some  of  the  skulls  the  hair 
vas  still  hanging. 

We  met  on  our  road  to  Oedenburg  many  waggons  laden  with  rags,  and 
my  coachman  informed  me  they  were  goine  to  the  Austrian  manufactories; 
oosenring,  ^^  The  Hungarians  send  us  all  weir  rags*  and  rubbish,  that  we 
may  make  something  clever  out  of  them,"  and  it  is  characteristic  of  both 
nations,  that  a  great  deal  of  raw  material  is  sent  from  Hungary  to  be  worked 
up  in  Austria,  whilst  none  ever  travels  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Oedenburg  is  the  greatest  cattle-market  in  Hungary,  and  most  of  the 
animals  sold  there  pass  on  to  Vienna  by  the  road  by  wmch  we  had  come. 
We  frequently  observed  traces  of  their  passage  in  little  marshy  spots,  where 
the  ground  had  been  torn  and  routed  up. 

At  length  we  discovered  the  town  of  Oedenburg  lying  in  a  plain,  and 
surrounded  far  and  wide  with  cabbage-fields.  It  is  as  old  a  town  as  Vienna, 
and  dates  from  the  Koman  time,  its  present  Hungarian  name,  Sapronia, 
being  a  corruption  of  its  Latin  one.  The  Germans  have  called  it  Oeden-> 
hnrg,  or  '^  desert  city,"  on  account  of  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  country 
Borrounding  it.  Coming  from  Austria,  at  all  events,  the  name  appears 
applicable  enough,  for  there  is  more  waste  than  cultivated  land  to  be  seen; 
but  soon  after  passing  the  town,  little  vineyards  begin  to  arise  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  most  important  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  Neusiedler  Li^e, 
where  the  air  is  milder  than  at  Oedenburg  itself,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  have  lands  and  vineyards  producing  the  wines  destined  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

Though  the  town  of  Oedenburg  is  principally  inhabited  by  Germans, 
one  meets  everywhere  with  Hungarian  appellations  and  inscriptions,  espe- 
cially at  the  inns.  The  one  I  entered  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Magyar 
Kiralyhoz,"  that  is,  to  the  *^  King  of  Hungary,"  and  I  drank  my  coffee  in  a 
"  Kafehaz,"  on  the  sign  of  which  a  person  in  the  national  costiune  was 
depicted  presenting  ice  and  coffee.  The  company  at  table  was  various, 
consisting  of  some  Polish  cavalry-officers,  who  were  marching  through  the 
town  withi  their  companies,  a  few  Englishmen  who  were  escorting  twenty 
&ll-blood  English  horses  to  some  Hungarian  magnate,  some  nobles  and 
dtizens  of  Oedenburg,  and  lastly  a  Vienna  merchant,  a  man  of  taste — at 
least  he  said  so  much  about  want  of  taste  in  others,  that  we  naturally  inferred 
that  he  reg^ded  himself  as  in  full  possession  of  it. 

Beyond  Oedenburg  we  again  passed  through  a  Croatian  village,  where 
the  church  was  full  of  pretty,  clean,  white-robed  women  and  girls,  praying 
to  St.  Stephen  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  To  this  succeeded  a  German,  and 
after  that  a  mingled  German  and  Croatian  village,  and  at  last  we  arrived 
at  Zinzendorf,  the  first  Magyar  locality.  This  place  belongs  to  the  renowned 
Coimt  S  ,  whose  possessions  extend  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  join  the  Esterhazy  estates.  Near  the  town,  in  a  handsome  park, 
rich  in  fine  old  trees,  lies  the  castle  of  this  nobleman.     It  is  of  handsome 

*  The  German  word  hmp  (rag)  is  also  used  to  denote  a  scamp  or  vagabond.— 2V. 
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atchiteeture,  and  fitted  np  iniiie  interior  in  die  English  style  wiih  OdtoftRrt 

and  eleganoa 

The  castle  was  ooeapied  at  the  time  of  my  aniyal  merely  by  servants  and 
oflScers  of  the  household,  but  the  count  who  was  in  Vienna  had  had  the 
kindness  to  give  orders  that  my  party,  consisting  of  myself  alone,  should  be 
invited  to  remain  a  day  or  two,  and  be  treated  as  owner  of  the  place.  Some 
apartments  on  the  lower  story  were  opened  for  my  accommodation.  They 
lay  among  flower-beds  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  I  found  a  sleeping- 
room  with  a  bedstead  of  Italian  proportionB,  a  sofa  of  oriental  luxury,  and 
some  lounging  and  rocking  chairs,  fit  for  the  indulgence  of  a  great  gnmd- 
fiither.  'nie  dining  and  sitting  rooms  were  of  eq^dly  grand  dimensions, 
all  was  in  the  most  oeautifnl  order,  the  furniture  admirably  kept,  and  even 
pipes  stood  ready  filled,  as  if  they  had  just  expected  such  a  gpiest  as  myself. 

Several  servants  were  always  m  attendance  to  fiilfil  all  my  wishes,  and 
the  cook  begged  to  be  informed  what  I  would  have  prepared  for  supper, 
and  what  wine  I  was  accustomed  to  drink.  There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  express  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  solitude  and  a  hermit 
life,  and  I  beheve  sudi  a  hermitage  as  that  in  which  I  now  found  myself, 
would  be  exactly  to  the  taste  of  such  enthusiasts.  The  upper  rooms,  par- 
ticularly, were  airanged  with  a  taste  and  elegance  tbtAj  seen  out  of 
London  or  Paris.  The  library  had  many  magnificent  copies  of  French 
and  English  books,  besides  an  abundance  of  useful  and  interesting  worics 
on  all  subjects,  from  which,  every  morning  and  evening,  I  had  some  trans- 
ported to  my  cell.  One  of  the  saloons  had  its  walls  adorned  with  portraits 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  count's  family ;  among  others  that  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Gran,  who  had  expended  for  the  benefit  of  his  fatherland,  in 
bridges,  fortifications,  and  other  public  works,  no  less  a  sum  than  ^^vigesies 
et  series  centena  iriginta  miUia  trecenti  FhreniJ* 

Hungary  has  at  all  periods  boasted  of  disinterested  patriots,  who  have 
lidd  these  offerings  on  tne  altar  of  their  countnr,  and  no  fiunily  has  pro- 
duced more  such  men,  than  that  under  whose  nospitable  roof  I  now  mund 
myself.  The  present  head  of  the  family,  as  well  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father, have  all  rendered  their  names  iUustrious  by  splendid  liberalities  of 
this  kind,  such  as  the  foundation  of  the  Hungarian  Museum,  of  the  Hun- 
g^an  Literary  Society,  &c. 

My  abovementioned  hermitage  lay  not  far  from  the  Neusiedler  Lake, 
towards  which  led  a  long  and  beautiful  avenue  of  linden-trees.  I  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  was  attended  thither  by  an 
English  servant  of  the  count's.  Mr.  John  made  me  acquainted  on  the  way 
with  a  countrjrman  of  his,  employed  to  superintend  the  stud  attached  to 
my  hermiti^.  It  is  a  yery  common  thing  to  find  Englishmen  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Building  bridges  at  Pesth,  making^  roads 
over  the  difficult  ground  of  the  lower  Danuli^,  blasting  rocks  at  the  Iron 
Gates— everywhere  one  finds  Englishmen,  and  everywhere  is  it  all  the 
better  for  the  works  that  we  do  so  find  them. 

As  we  rode  along,  Mr.  John  related  to  me  his  own  history.  He  had 
formerly  served  in  the  English  navy,  and  been  in  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  out  had  been  afberwards  wrecked  in  the  North  Sea.  He  had  been 
hospitably  treated  by  the  Danes,  who  sent  him  back  to  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  a  working  overseer  of  the  Pesth  bridge.  There  he  met 
with  a  severe  accident,  and  at  length  found  his  way  to  his  present  asylum, 
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vImm  he  wM  ooctmied  in  ocMigtriictinff  mi  the  lake  a  Hide  hacboor  for  the 
Jfiehts  and  boats  wiiich  the  ooimt  had  had  kiilt  on  it. 

The  aides  of  the  kke  are  at  this  part  some  hundred  feet  high^  sloping;^ 
howerer,  easily  down  to  the  low  shore.  The  arenue  I  hare  spoken  of 
kads  to  the  summit  of  the  bank,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  oyer  the 
tmter.  It  terminates  in  a  gtore,  where  there  is  a  little  chapel,  and  a  mo- 
Burnent  to  a  deceased  count,  who  here  met  his  death  by  a  &11  while  hunt^ 
ing.  We  got  some  Hungarian  boatmen,  and  rowed  out  a  little  way  into 
Aelake;  the  water  was  extremely  smooth,  but  a  mist  lay  on  its  smfaoei 
which  was  broken  by  no  liying  tbmg  but  our  frail  canoe,  and  some  flights 
<tf  wild  ducks*  Mr.  John  innyrmed  me  that  they  sometimes  proceeded  as 
6r  as  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  tluit  a  new  yacht  was  soon 
to  be  launched,  when  a  flag  would  be  hoisted,  the  only  one  that  had  eyer 
been  unfurled  on  the  lake.  Mr.  John  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the 
''Ferto  taya,"  (the  Hungarian  name  of  the  lake,)  and  if,  as  a  common 
sailor,  he  had  formerly  siuled  oyer  the  great  ocean,  and  round  the  wide 
worid  itself^  he  might  now  comfort  himself  like  Ccesar  with  the  reflection, 
that  it  was  better  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  a  fleet  of  cockboats,  than  a  se- 
condary one  in  an  English  man-of-war. 

The  Neusiedler  lake  has  the  same  colour  as  the  Danube, — namely,  a  pale 
milky  green.  The  sands  of  the  riyer,  also  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
ihores  of  the  lake,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  by  means  of  the  cele- 
brated whirlpool^  and  a  subterranean  channel,  there  is  a  communication 
between  them.  This  is  yery  improbable^  but  there  is  another  kind  of  sub- 
terranean connexion  which  is  by  no  means  so;  namely,  by  the  great 
marshes  and  the  loose  spungy  soil,  lying  between  the  riyer  and  the  lake. 
I  obseryed  that  some  piles,  driyen  in  for  the  intended  harbour,  had  sunk 
oonaiderably,  a  sure  indication  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil. 

Concemtng  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  water  of  the  lake  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The  people  on  the  lake  assured  me  that,  for  seyeral 
years  there  had  been  a  regular  decrease :  in  the  deepest  places  it  was  not 
more  than  seyen  or  eight  feet,  and  in  most  not  aboye  flye.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  at  least  seyen  or  eight  feet  higher,  and  had  a  depth  in  some  places 
of  fiflieen  or  sixteen  feet.  At  that  time  it  was  constantly  rising,  and  had 
coyered  a  considerable  number  of  acres  with  barren  sand^  so  much  so  that 
seyeral  communes  had  determined  to  remoye  their  yillages  higher  up  the 
bank,  when,  suddenly,  in  the  year  1832,  the  water  fell  again;  and  since 
then,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  rise,  dependant  on  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  has  been  regularly  declining;  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  toese  risings  and  fallings  occurred  at  regular  determinate  periods,  but 
this  I  could  not  ascertain. 

The  Neusiedler  lake  in  winter,  is  coyered  with  ice  as  clear  as  glass ; 
tad,  on  account  of  its  shallowness,  it  freezes  in  the  mildest  winter,  and  in 
simmier  is  always  lukewarm. 

The  only  town  on  the  lake  is  Rust,  the  smallest  of  all  the  Hungarian 
free  towns,  but  the  most  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines.  We 
mid  distinguish,  in  the  distance,  its  yineyards,  where  yarious  kinds  of  fine 
gtapes  were  growing.  The  lake  should,  in  my  opinion,  rather  be  named 
ifter  this  town  than  Neusiedel,  which  is  a  littie  insignificant  place,  as,  in-< 
deed,  are  most  of  the  other  yillages  and  hamlets  on  the  lake.  These^j 
aUhough  they  are  $31  inhabited  by  Germans,  haye  all  Hungarian  names, 
tad  there  «re  ma&y  little  plaeei  luhafaited  by  Hungarians  which  hate  Oer- 
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man  appellations;  and,  indeed^  many  Hungarian  iownB  have  not  only  a 
Gennan  and  Hungarian,  but  also  a  Slayonian  and  a  Latin  name.  On  out 
ride  back  I  found  on  the  road  a  Magyar  peasant-woman,  reading  aloud 
with  great  devotion,  from  a  Hungarian  prayer-book.  She  spoke  no  word 
of  German,  but  I  found  means  to  conyerse  with  her,  by  means  of  my 
Englishman,  who  had  learnt  a  little  Hungarian.  The  different  chapters 
of  the  book  were  inscribed — "  The  Liturgy,"  "  Penitence,"  "  The  Holy 
Mass,"  &c.  It  was  handsomely  bound,  and  although  the  owner  was  very 
poor,  it  was  very  neatly  kept. 

I  asked  if  it  had  been  given  to  her;  but  she  answered,  no,  she  had 
bought  it  with  three  florins  that  she  had  saved  up.  At  home  she  had 
another,  called  the  Garden  of  Roses,  which  was  still  nicer  and  easier  to 
pray  out  of.  How  gladly  would  I  have  given  the  good  old  soul,  who 
seemed  to  himger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  a  better  guide  to  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  than  these  books.  Why  was  she  not  allowed  the  true 
spiritual  nourishment  of  the  gospel  ?  She  answered  all  our  questions  will* 
ingly,  but  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gossip  ;  indeed,  garrulity  is  seldom 
the  failing  of  a  Hungarian  ;  they  are  mostly  characterized  by  a  certain 
seriousness  and  dignity  of  manner,  and  their  eloquence  easily  passes  into 
pathos. 

The  costliness  and  splendour  of  the  plate  in  which  my  evening  meal  was 
served  up,  dazzled  my  eyes.  I  felt  somewhat  like  poor  Hadji  Baba,  when 
they  persuaded  him  he  was  a  sultan.  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  eat,  but 
could  not  help  enjoying  the  manner  in  which  every  thing  was  presented 
in  my  hermitage  ;  indeed,  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  point  of  more  importance 
when  I  turn  anchorite,  to  have  my  dishes  presented  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
richly-cut  glass,  than  even  to  have  them  ^peculiarly  dainty  in  themselves. 
Such  things  as  golden  pheasants,  however,  and  pineapples,  fruit,  jellies, 
&c.,  might  be  required,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  appearance,  as  well 
as  their  perfume.  On  the  following  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
horses  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Robinson— or  Robertson,  and  en- 
tered, for  the  first  time,  the  houses  of  some  Magyar  peasants,  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  They  were  all  built  alike,  one  story  high, 
whitewashed,  with  the  fronts  not  turned  to  the  street,  but  to  a  little  court 
On  the  side  next  the  street  is  a  small  window,  and  also  a  large  thick  beam 
running  up  through  the  wall,  and  supporting  the  roof.  Below,  this  beam 
is  let  into  a  huge  block,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  house-bench. 
The  interiors  presented  no  appearance  of  extreme  poverty,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  all  Hungarian  villages  are  not  so  well  built  as  Zin- 
zendorf.  The  peasantry  of  Hungary  are,  however,  on  the  whole,  better 
off  than  those  of  Esthiand  or  Lithuania,  though  not  so  well,  certainly, 
as  those  of  Austria. 

In  the  count's  stables  I  saw  none  but  fine  English  blood-horses,  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  was  '^  Christina,"  said  to  be  the  finest  blood-horse 
in  Hungary.  Mr.  Robinson  showed  me  a  printed  genealogy  of  this  cele- 
brated lady,  and  I  became  very  desirous  to  see  her ;  but  when  I  did,  I 
must  confess  I  felt,  as  I  have  done  on  being  introduced  to  celebrated  men, 
no  little  disappointment,  for  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  those  admirable 
qualities  for  which  she  was  famous, — ^nay,  to  own  the  truth,  I  thought  her 
downright  ugly. 

^1  Oh !  you  must  see  her  at  work,"  said  Mr.  Robinson ;  ^'  that's  the  way 
to  judge."    And  even  00  is  it  mth  celebrated  men*    One  must  see  them 
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at  work,  for  it  is  only  then  that  one  can  reoogfnise  in  them  the  genius  or 
the  hero  of  divine  inspiration. 

The  English  passion  for  horses  and  horse-races  has  heen  recently  trans- 
planted into  Hungary,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Germany ;  hut  in  the  for- 
mer country  these  things  are  carried  on  in  grander  style.  In  Zinkendorf 
alone,  there  were  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  full-hlood  mares,  each  of 
which  had  her  own  stahle,  and  her  own  groom.  In  currying  them  the 
fellows  made  a  peculiar,  inimitahle  kind  of  noise,  to  which  they  told  me 
the  English  mares  were  so  accustomed,  that  they  would  not  stand  still  with- 
out it,  so  that  the  Hungarian  grooms  had  heen  ohhged  to  study  to  acquire 
the  accomplishment. 

Two  German  miles  from  Zinkendorf  lies  Esterhaz,  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  princes  Esterhazy,  and  as  it  would  not  lie  in  my  road  to 
Baab,  I  made  an  exciuision  thither.  We  met  with  a  very  fnenmy  recep- 
tioD,  and  found  some  ladies  from  a  neighbouring  province,  who  had  also 
come  to  see  the  castle.  It  is  built  in  the  Versailles  style.  During  the 
last  century  enormous  sums  were  expended  upon  it,  by  the  princes  of  Es- 
terhazy, in  honour  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  frequently  visited 
the  place.  A  great  saloon  was  built  with  this  view,  as  well  as  a  pleasure- 
palace  in  the  park,  in  which  fetes  champetres  were  given.  The  saloon, 
however,  was  burnt  down  before  the  empress  had  seen  it.  The  name  be- 
stowed on  the  pleasure-palace,  it  is  said,  was  suggested  by  a  casual  ques- 
tion put  by  the  empress,  as  to  how  much  its  erection  had  cost.  The  prince 
replied,  "  eighty  thousand  florins ;"  and  the  sovereign  observed,  "  On  I  for 
an  Elsterhazy,  that  is  a  mere  bagatelle;"  and  on  going  out,  she  found 
"  Bagatelle"  inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  the  gate ;  since  when  it  has 
gone  by  the  name  of  ^'  Castle  Bagatelle." 

In  this  palace  is  an  apartment  so  constructed,  that  music  played  in  the 
room  beneath  is  heard  as  plainly  as  if  played  in  the  room  itself.  The  effect 
may  have  been  surprising,  but  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  pleasure  of 
music  is  increased  by  the  sight  of  the  instruments  ;  if  not,  we  ought  to  sit 
in  a  concert-room  with  our  backs  to  the  orchestra.  In  the  castle  itself, 
although  every  thing  has  been  of  late  much  neglected,  and  many  magni- 
ficent articles  carried  away  to  other  seats,  whose  situations  are  preferable, 
there  are  still  to  be  found  many  highly  interesting  works  of  art.  It  is  im- 
posfflble  to  enumerate  them,  for  there  are  whole  suites  of  rooms  filled  with 
them,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  they  all  found  their  way  to  such 
an  out-of-the-way  spot  of  earth,  so  Httle  favoured  by  nature.  In  the  vast 
tract  of  country  possessed  by  the  Esterhazys,  there  must  have  been  many 
spots  better  adapted  for  the  site  of  such  a  castle,  than  this  sandy  hill  on 
the  edge  of  a  morass. 

Among  the  curiosities  exhibited,  are  two  small  fibres  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  of  Italian  workmanship,  composed  entirely  of  Venetian  sea-shells. 
By  an  immense  expenditure  of  labour,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the  eyes,  the 
fingers,  the  dress,  the  boots,  the  buckles,  have  all  been  represented  accu- 
rately by  shells  of  different  colours;  even  the  hsdr  of  the  head  and  beard, 
has  been  imitated.  The  figures  are  by  no  means  beautiful,  but  they  afford 
a  striking  proof  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  Venetian  concnology. 
Twelve  thousand  florins  were  paid  for  them,  but  rather  in  compliment  to 
a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  empress,  brought  to  Prince  Esterhazy 
W  the  man  who  had  them  to  sell,  than  from  any  desire  he  felt  to  become 
the  possessor. 
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la  Esterhaz  also  were  many  blood  horses,  and  as  usual.  Englishmen  in 
attendance  upon  them.  I  was  told  that  the  parents  of  these  horses  had 
sold  for  enormous  prices  in  England,  three  and  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  whence  I  was  led  to  infer  the  nobility  of  the  children  ;  I  was 
nevertheless  blind  to  their  manifold  perfections,  and  should  have  set  more 
value  on  any  good  honest  working  norse.  The  great  E^terhazy  stud  is 
kept  in  the  Oseral  district,  to  the  south  of  the  Flatten  Lake,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  eight  hundred  high  bred  horses.  Besides  the  stables,  we  visited  the 
dog  kennels,  to  which  is  attached  a  separate  kitchen,  a  courtyard  for  ex- 
ercise, and  various  accommodations  for  the  di£Ferent  ages  of  the  canine  oc- 
cupants. There  were  no  less  than  ninety-two  English  dogs  of  fine  fig^ures, 
and  with  physiognomies  expressive  of  their  sporting  capabihties,  but  I  can 
feel  no  sympathy  for  these  lordly  hunting  dogs  kept  in  herds,  and  was  not 
at  all  distressed,  when  the  whipper-in  cut  in  among  them  with  a  great  whip 
to  bring  them  into  order,  yet  I  should  have  grieved  to  see  a  blow  aimed 
at  a  faithful  house  dog,  or  a  shepherd's  companion. 

A  manufactory  of  beet-root  sugar  has  now  been  established  four  years 
in  Esterhaz,  and  produces  on  an  average  every  year,  thirty  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar.  From  a  hundred  weight  of  beet-rotpt,  firom  five  to  five  and 
half  pounds  of  sugar  are  made.  Tms  branch  of  industry  is  new  in  Hun- 
gary, having  been  first  established  there  twelve  years  ago  by  the  feunily  of 
Odeschalchi,  but  there  are  now  thirty-two  establishments.  The  largest 
belongs  to  the  Coburg  Coharys,  and  there  are  some  smaller  than  that  at 
Esterhaz;  but  if  we  suppose  that  one  with  another,  they  make  about  the 
same  quantity  as  is  made  there,  we  may  calculate  on  a  yearly  production 
of  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar.  If  we  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  per  week  to 
every  sugar-eating  individual,  the  wants  of  about  forty  thousand  persons 
will  be  supplied,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  For  eveiy 
hundred  thousand  sugar-eaters,  there  are  in  Hungary,  however,  one  thousan(], 
who  never  taste  such  a  luxury.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  only 
two  sugar  refineries  in  all  Hungary,  one  in  Oedenburg  and  one  in  Fiume. 

It  is  not  Esterhaz  but  the  town  of  Eisenstadt,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Esterhazy  government  At  the  latter  town  is  the  central-office  of  ad- 
ministration for  all  the  vast  estates,  extending  hence  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Flatten  Lake,  as  well  as  northward  into  the  Slowack  country.  Each 
of  the  territories  or  lordships  is  administered  by  a  president,  residing  in 
Eisenstadt,  and  four  counsellors.  The  great  mass  of  the  estates  is  divided 
into  five  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  prefect  is  appointed  and  so  extensive 
are  these,  that  a  prefect  has  often  to  travel  two  days  to  get  from  one  end 
of  his  district  to  the  other.  Under  the  prefects  again  are  the  directors 
for  each  siogle  estate,  with  their  rentmasters,  stewards,  agents,  &c.  Some  of 
the  estates  have  firom  twenty  to  thirty  villages  and  hamlets,  and  sometimes 
a  town  of  larger  size.     On  an  average  they  contain  about  eight  or  ten. 

The  oldest  castie  of  the  Esterhazy  s — ^their  hereditary  castle  of  Galantha, 
lies  in  the  Slowack  country,  but  the  greater  number  as  well  as  the  lai^gest 
and  newest  are  about  the  Nieusiedler  Lake.  The  castie  of  Eisenstadt  is 
celebrated  for  its  park,  and  its  numerous  treasures  of  art.  It  is  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  the  busts  of  Attila  and  the  leaders  of  the  Magyars, — 
a  sort  of  decoration  not  uncommon  in  the  casties  of  Hungary.  Among 
the  various  collections  I  was  most  interested  by  the  great  library  of  Church 
Music.  There  were  two  thousand  compositions  of  various  kinds, — Masses, 
Litanies,  &c.,  besides  two  thousand  oratorios,  including  several  manuscripts 
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of  Hajdn,  written  in  a  dear,  delicate,  elegant  hand,  very  unlike  the  scrawl 
of  Beethoven.  At  the  time  of  the  festiyals  given  hy  the  Esterhazys  to  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  they  had  Haydn  for  a  leader  of  their  orchestra,  and 
from  1806  to  1812,  Htnnmel,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  rich  and 
beaatifolly  arranged  collection  of  chmxih  music  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
At  this  castle  Haydn  composed  his  celebrated  "  Nelson  Mass,"  during  a 
visit  paid  by  the  hero  to  Prince  Nicholas.  Another  more  recent  English 
ymter,  Lord  Grey,  procured  for  the  composer  a  monument  in  the  church 
of  Eisenstadt,  by  enquiring  affcer  it  before  it  existed.  He  was  then  told 
that  such  a  monument  had  been  long  in  contemplation,  and  it  has  subse- 
qaently  been  erected. 

The  castle  and  town  of  Eisenstadt,  which  I  visited  during  my  stay  at 
Vienna,  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  mountains,  up  the  sides  of  which 
stretches  the  park,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  Hungary.  It  thus 
affords  opportunities  for  the  most  exquisite  groupings  of  trees  and  flowers, 
and  its  great  extent  may  be  imagined  from  a  steam-engine  having  been 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  flower-beds  and  green- 
houses. 

The  walks  leading  up  the  mountains,  the  avenue  of  roses,  the  chestnut- 
avenues,  &c.,  were,  when  I  saw  them,  filled  with  promenaders,  especially 
with  pretty  Jewesses.  I  was,  however,  less  interested  by  the  fair  Israelites 
than  by  a  Franciscan  monk.  Father  Stanislaus  Albach,  of  whose  praises 
my  companions  were  full.  He  had  been  a  preacher  in  Pesth,  and  had 
there  enchanted  his  hearers  by  his  eloquence,  but  as  his  views  had  been 
thought  too  liberal,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  retract  any  thing,  he  was, 
hy  order  of  his  superior,  banished  from  Pesth,  and  now  lives  in  a  very  re- 
tired manner  in  Eisenstadt.  He  there  occupies  himself  almost  exclusively 
with  plants,  those  harmless  children  of  nature,  the  intercourse  with  which 
M  best  adapted  to  bring  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit.  He  often  wanders 
about  botanizing  for  days  together  in  the  Leitha  mountsdns,  and  among 
the  marshy  regions  of  the  Nieusiedler  Lake  ;  the  rest  of  his  time  is  em- 
ployed in  writing  down  his  religious  contemplations  and  prayers,  of  which 
he  has  already  published  a  volume. 
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The  Nieusiedler  Lake  is,  as  I  have  said,  surrounded  on  the  western 
aide  by  the  low  vineyards  of  Rust.  On  this  side,  also,  the  water  is  deepest, 
as  its  basin  slopes  a  little  towards  the  mountains.  On  the  east,  it  la 
shallower,  and  there  occur  sandbanks  and  islands  of  peat  moss,  which,  at 
length,  become  united  together,  and  a  wide  marshy  district  conunences, 
which  stretches  as  far  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube,  where  the 
land  rises  higher,  and  assumes  a  firmer  character.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  river  has  formed  for  itself  these  high  banks.  The  whole  marshy 
tract  lying  between  the  Nieusiedler  Lake  and  the  arm  of  the  Danube, 
which  surrounds  the  island  of  Schutt,  is  called  by  the  Hungarians  ffansag, 
a  name  signifying  morass,  which  has  been  retained  in  the  Greographies  as 
a  proper  name;  but  the  Germans  of  the  vicinity  call  it  the  "  Wasen." 
The  whole  includes  a  surface  of  from  eight  to  iliine  German  square  miles, 
and  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Nieusiedler  Lake  itself,  but  affords 
only  a  scanty  pasturage  for  cattle* 
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In  some  spots  the  soil  of  the  Hansag  is  rather  firmer,  in  others  the 
water  has  collected  in  little  lakes  or  ponds,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  one  called  the  King*s  Lake.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hansag  may 
be  regarded  as  a  floating  bog ;  but,  here  and  thei*e,  trees  are  growing, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  there  is  a  wood  of  alders,  which  does  not  float. 
Over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  morass  lies  a  bed  of  moss,  usually  about 
six,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  thick ;  and  beneath 
this  lies,  almost  everywhere,  a  stratum  of  bog  earth,  resting  on  a  firm  bed 
of  clay,  covered,  like  the  bottom  of  the  Nieusiedler  Lake,  with  stones  and 
gravel.  In  the  spring,  when  the  whole  Hansag  is  overflowed,  thb  moss 
covering  (and  sometimes  also  the  stratum  of  turf)  is  loosened,  and  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  If,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a  favour- 
able state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  growth  of  the  moss  has  been  more  than 
usually  vigorous,  it  clings  closely  to  the  lower  soil,  and  is  overflowed;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  large  tracts  are  suddenly  loosened,  and  what  the 
day  before  was  a  sheet  of  water,  becomes  transformed  apparently  into  dry 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  moss  bed  having  emerged  during  the  night 
If  this  account  be  correct,  it  is  likely  that  the  whole  Hansag  has  been 
formerly  a  lake,  and  has  been  changed  into  its  present  condition  by  the 
growth  of  the  moss.  It  may  have  formed,  with  the  Nieusiedler,  one  great 
lake  traversed  by  the  Danube;  and  in  the  course  of  centuries,  during  which 
the  river  had  formed  for  itself  high  banks,  become  reduced  to  its  present 
size  by  the  growth  of  the  moss. 

The  accounts  preserved  in  Oedenburg  and  Esterhaz,  of  villages  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  lake,  and  the  very  modem  date  ascribed  to  it,  do  not 
necessarily  contradict  this  hypothesis;  for  this  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  inundation,  and  the  coarse  sand  of  the  Danube  spread  over 
tne  whole  lower  surface  of  the  Hansag,  is  a  surer  record  than  these. 

The  greatest  proprietors  of  the  Hansag  are  the  archduke  Charles,  of 
Altenburg,  and  prince  Esterhazy  ;  the  latter  alone  claims  three  German 
square  miles.  The  following  table  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
property: 

Overgrown  meadow  and  standing  water    .         .     19,360  yoch. 


11,700  „ 

8,190  „ 

5,700  „ 

269  „ 


Clear  meadow  land 

Alder  forest 

Useful  reedy  tracts 

Arable  land 

About  three-fourths  of  the  Hansag,  therefore,  including  the  reedy  parte, 
are  marshy,  meadow  ground;  not  quite  one-fifth  forest,  and  1 -160th 
arable  land.  This  was  the  state  of  it  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  it  may,  by  this  time,  be  somewhat  improved,  as  the  mere  pasturing  of 
cattle  on  it  would  do  something,  and  the  owners  have  been  making  some 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  wilderness  ;  but  there  would  probably  be  more  pro- 
gress made,  if  the  land  were  divided  among  many  small  proprietors.  Little 
or  nothing,  however,  has  been  done  by  the  government  commission,  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose,  since  the  emperor  Joseph's  time.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  at  work  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  it 
has  really  done  in  all  that  time. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  obtained  from  the  morass,  is  got  out  of  it 
in  the  winter,  and  in  very  dry  summers  only  is  it  possible  to  do  any  thing 
towards  draining  it  by  throwing  up  dikes  or  cutting  canals.  The  princes 
Esterhazy  have  expended  many  thousand  florins  on  these  works,  but  they 
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might  sink  iheir  whole  reyenues  in  such  a  swamp,  without  producing  any 
great  effect.  One  of  their  most  expensive  undertakings  is  a  great  dyke, 
which  they  have  constructed  as  a  means  of  communication  hetween  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Hansag,  This  dyke  has  ahout  twenty-three  bridges, 
under  which,  in  the  spring,  the  water  flows  into  the  lake,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  stream  runs  in  a  contrary  direction. 

From  the  castle  of  E^erhaz  the  view  ranges  oyer  a  great  part  of  this 
wilderness,  where  no  trace  of  human  habitation  is  discoyerable.     I  was, 
howeyer,  as  I  haye  ali'eady  said,  desirous  of  taking  a  nearer  yiew  of  the 
great  marsh,  and  set  out,  therefore,  for  a  driye  along  the  dike,  in  the  in- 
fltmctive  company  of  one  of  the  Esterhazy  prefects,  but  was  soon  iaduced 
to  leaye  the  carriage,  and  proceed  on  foot  oyer  a  path  which  heayed  up  and 
down  beneath  our  feet.     It  is,  neyertheless,  possible  to  driye  in  a  carriage 
to  some  of  the  hayfields  and  reed  grounds,  at  least,  with  the  light  yehicles 
and  skilful  naanagement  of  the  Hungarian  peasants.     When  we  attempted 
it,  however,  one  of  our  heavy  horses  fell  through  and  remained  sticking 
with  all  his  four  feet  in  the  marsh  as  fast  as  if  he  had  been  nailed  there. 
We  left  our  coachman  to  pull  him  out,  with  the  assistance  of  some  herds- 
men, and  continued  our  way  on  foot     There  was  not  the  slightest  danger, 
bat  it  is  a  curious  sensation  to  feel  the  ground  everywhere  shaking  under 
one's  feet,  and  to  And  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  Arm  footing  anywhere.  We 
fonnd  workmen,  reed-cutters,  and  mowers,  provided  with  a  contrivance  of 
small  boards  fastened  to  their  feet,  to  increase  their  security,  while  their 
heads  and  faces  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  wig  made  of  woven  grass,  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  bites  of  the  small  marsh  gnats.     They  also 
stuff  a  quantity  of  grass  into  their  hats  to  keep  their  heads  cool  during  the 
heats  of  simamer.     The  whole  interior  of  the  Hansag  now  lay  stretched 
out  before  us,  a  boundless  desert  of  reeds,  interspersed  with  marshy  mea- 
dows, and  skirted  on  the  distant  horizon  by  the  alder  forest,  which  was  just 
viable.     The  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  sultry,   and  countless  myriads  of 
gnats  continued  still  more  to  darken  the  prospect.     Besides  these  insects, 
there  is  another,  called  by  the  Germans  Minkerln,  which  are  a  dreadful 
plague  to  both  men  and  cattle,  but  which  are  occasionally  very  useful  as 
leeches.     My  companion  informed  me,  that  the  cattle  here  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  malady,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  change  from  the  spare  and 
scanty  diet  of  the  winter  to  the  abundance  of  juicy  herbs  with  which  in  the 
spnng  the  marshes  are  covered,  and  many  of  them  die  suddenly  in  conse- 
quence.    But  after  the  month  of  June,  when  these  insects  make  their  ap- 
peaiance,  the  cattle  are  so  plentifully  bled,  that  the  malady  disappears,  and 
the  cases  of  sudden  death  occur  no  more.     Large  herds  of  what  are  called 
'wW  cattle  live  in  the  Hansag.     They  are  called  wild  on  account  of  their 
having  never  entered  a  stall.     In  winter  the  herdsmen  drive  them  towards 
the  borders  of  the  marsh,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  forests,  and 
place  them  in  a  roofless  enclosure,  where  they  remain  till  spring.     The 
cows  calve  in  February,  and  the  young  animals  pass  suddenly  from  the 
maternal  warmth  to  the  hardest  frost,  without  suftering  any  harm.     It  is 
said,  however,  that  only  the  cattle  bom  in  the  Hansag  can  endure  the  hard- 
ship to  which  they  are  exposed  there.     Cattle  that  live  thus  always  in  the 
open  air  are  called  "  Gulyas"  by  the  Hungarians.     For  a  tame  herd  they 
have  another  name.     For  the  men  who  have  the  charge  of  oxen,   sheep, 
horses,  pigs,  &c.,  they  have  entirely  diflferent  words,  and  among  all  the 
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south-eastern  European  nations,  such  as  the  Magyars,  Tatars,  and  Wal- 
lachians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Slavonians,  we  find  this  rich  pastoral 
vocabulary.  This  exception  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  strong  proof  that  the 
Slavonians  were  not  so  entirely  a  nomadic  people  as  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed. Whilst  in  Hungary,  the  words  and  phrases  relating  to  agriculture 
are  partly  German,  partly  Slavonian,  and  partly  Magyar,  those  concern- 
ing  pastoral  affidrs  are  almost  exclusively  of  Magyar  origin.  As  we  ad- 
vanced &rther,  we  met  a  herd  of  four  hundred  young  oxen  and  wild  cows. 
As  we  approached,  they  started  away  and  crowded  timidly  together,  ^^lilst 
some  large  white  shaggy  dogs  of  superior  size  came  rushing  towards  us. 
We  defended  ourselves  as  weU  as  we  could,  but  the  herdsmen  had  great 
difficulty  in  appeasing  the  terrors  of  their  charge.  The  moment,  however, 
they  perceived  their  keepers  advance  to  accost  us,  they  became  more  tran- 
quil, and  as  we  continued  to  converse  with  the  men,  the  cattle  resumed 
tiieir  feeding,  and  evidently  began  to  regard  us  as  friends. 

The  herdsmen  were  two  Magyars,  in  wide  trowsers,  short  jackets,  and 
broad-brimmed  hats,  with  long  black  hair,  sharply  cut  features,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  Most  of  the  German  villages,  on  the  Nieusiedler  lake, 
employ  these^  men  as  herdsmen.  We  accompanied  some  of  them  to  their 
dwellmgs  in  the  marsh.  These  were  huts  of  a  conical  shape,  built  of 
reeds,  with  the  floors  also  covered  with  reeds  and  straw.  In  the  midst 
were  some  planks  nailed  together,  and  covered  with  hard  beaten  clay,  which 
served  for  a  hearth.  Round  this  were  laid  straw  beds,  with  pillows  made 
of  blocks  of  wood  covered  with  sheep-skins.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
huts  cannot  even  turn  in  their  beds  wi&out  feeling  the  gromid  shake  under 
them,  yet  they  occupy  them  all  through  the  winter,  and  have  a  perfectly 
healthy  appearance.  Their  principal  nourishment  consists  of  small  pieces 
of  beef,  rubbed  with  onions  and  pepper  and  roasted ;  but  the  pepper — a 
Hungarian  sort  called  ^' Paprika^ — is  used  in  enormous  quantities.  I 
swallowed  a  piece  of  the  meat,  and  it  felt  as  if  I  had  eaten  a  burning  coal. 
To  this  piquant  dish  they  drink  the  muddy  marsh  water.  When  they 
wish  to  drmk  they  lie  down  on  their  stomachs,  and  draw  the  water  up  by 
means  of  a  reed.  One  of  them  showed  me  exactly  how  the  operation  was 
performed.  He  cut  a  reed,  placed  it  upright,  and  then  struck  it  about  an 
ell  down  into  the  ground.  He  then  sucked  up  the  water  and  spit  it  out, 
as  the  first  which  came  was  thick,  brown,  and  dirty.  The  more  he  sucked 
the  clearer  it  became,  till,  at  length,  finding  it  dnnkable,  he  drew  out  the 
reed,  and  wrapped  a  piece  of  rag  round  the  lower  end  to  serve  as  a  filter. 
He  then  plunged  it  again  into  the  hole  and  called  on  me  to  drink,  saying 
it  was  deHcious.  I  found  one  of  these  reeds  sticking  in  the  ground  before 
every  bed,  and  I  was  told  that  in  the  morning  when  they  get  up  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  take  a  drink.  On  stooping  to  take  a  draught  of  this 
cool  beverage  I  chanced  to  take  hold  rather  carelessly  of  the  reed,  and  they 
begged  me  to  mind  what  I  was  about,  as  I  might  easily  trouble  the  water 
beneath.  ^ 

In  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hansag  there  are  very  few  people  who  can 
read — read  books  I  mean — ^but  they  can  all  read,  with  great  readiness,  in 
the  physiognomies  of  their  companions  the  oxen,  and  they  can  also  read  in 
the  heavens  the  signs  of  the  coming  weather.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
nomadic  ancestors  of  these  people,  can  have  led  a  simpler  and  rougher 
life  than  their  descendants  do,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe  one  could  hardly 
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find  witiiin  the  same  space  a  more  strikiiig  contrast  than  that  c(  these 
pastoral  regions,  and  of  the  luxurious  capital,  which,  with  a  railroad,  might 
be  reached  in  two  hours. 

Many  a  Vienna  cavalier,  however,  comes  to  shoot  in  the  Hansag,  with* 
out  taking  any  notice  of  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  scene  from  the 
Hansag*  were  cleverly  represented  at  their  theatre,  the  Vienna  people  would 
take  it  for  a  scene  laid  in  some  &.r  distant  country-— perhaps  in  the  jungles 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 

How  wild  and  barbarous  this  region  is,  appears  sufficiently  from  the 
story  of  the  celebrated  wild  boy  found  in  the  Hansag,  and  known  through- 
out the  country  by  the  name  of  Han  Istok  (Marsh  Stephen).     Accordmg 
to  the  account  given  me,  this  boy  was  a  perfectly  brutalized  creature,  and 
was  caught  by  some  fishermen  with  a  net,  in  the  principal  lake  of  the  Han- 
sag, in  the  year  1749.    I  saw  his  portrait  in  Castle  Esterhaz,  and  to  judge 
from  the  picture,  he  had  a  bald  head,  with  a  few  hairs  behbid,  broad  fea- 
tures, resembling  the  lower  animals,  a  thick  under  lip,  large  stomach,  short 
legs,  arms  which  he  jerked  about  like  a  frog,  and  long  &gers  and  teeth. 
In  some  particulars  I  felt  inclined  to  distrust  the  accuracy  q^  this  portrait, 
his  fingers  and  toes  being  represented  as  connected  by  a  membrane  like 
the  web  on  the  feet  of  waterfowl.     His  whole  body  was  covered  with  a 
hard,  scaly  kind  of  skin^  and  when  first  taken,  he  would  only  eat  grass,  hay, 
frogs,  and  raw  fish,  from  which  he  sucked  iJie  blood.     Arter  he  had  been 
kept  for  seven  months  in  the  castle,  he  left  off  sucking  raw  blood,  and  began 
to  endure  clothing ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  keep  him  carefrilly  from  the 
vater,  as  he  made  many  attempts  to  escape  by  leaping  into  it.     He  re- 
mained fourteen  months  in  the  castle,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  it 
was  found  possible  to  employ  him  in  the  kitchen,  to  turn  a  spit.     They 
could  not,  however,  succeed  in  teaching  him  to  speak,  and  the  only  sound 
be  uttered  was  a  kind  of  hissing  whistle.     At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have 
mentioned,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  probably  by  springing 
uito  the  castle-moat,  and  through  that  back  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
morass.     Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  took  much  pains  to  recover  him,  and 
even  had  the  moat  and  the  neighbouring  waters  dragged,  under  the  idea 
that  he  might  have  been  drowned ;  but  "  Marsh  Stephen"  was  seen  no 
more.     Three  years  afrerwards,  it  is  said,  some  one  caught  a  glimpse  of 
bim  in  the  Hansag,  and  as  some  old  Frenchmen  still  doubt  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  so  many  of  the  herdsmen  believe  that  Marsh  Stephen  is  still 
living  among  the  waters.     He  has  become,  indeed,  for  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  a  kind  of  mythic  personage ;  at  least  I  saw  a  poem  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  marsh  king,  who  at  times  tormented 
the  herdsmen  and  fishermen,  and  sometimes  bestowed  gifts  upon  them. 

An  official  account  of  him  has  been  drawn  up  in  Vienna^  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  that  which  I  have  given.  I  find  nothing  incredible  in  the 
Btory,  if  we  except  the  particular  of  his  living  in  the  lake  ;  but  as  men 
have  been  known  to  live  like  squirrels  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  like  tigers 
*Qd  Hons  in  dens,  I  consider  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  man  might 
hecome  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  beaver  and  sea-otter.  Marsh 
Stephen,  however,  can  only  be  considered  to  have  carried  the  wild  man- 
ners of  the  district  a  little  farther  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whose 
moral  condition  he  was  but  an  exaggerated  specimen.  Not  only  are  the 
rational  people  here  more  uncultivated  than  any  where  else,  but  there  are 
^ny  who  never  attain  to  reason  at  all.    In  several  of  the  villages  round 
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the  marsh,  there  are  numbers  of  Cretins ;  and  I  was  informed  by  a  lady, 
that  in  the  island  of  Schutt,  in  the  Danube,  there  were  so  many  cripples, 
idiots,  scrofulous  patients,  and  Cretins,  that  it  was  quite  disgusting  to  go 
there.  She  named  to  me  also  some  races  in  the  Hansag,  with  whom  Cre- 
tinism was  hereditary ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  during  the  short  time 
I  remained  therq,  these  Cretins  have  the  same  peculianties  as  those  of  the 
Alps — ^idiotcy,  large  swollen  heads,  deficiency  of  speech,  stupid  insensibi- 
lity, cunning,  &c.  It  happens,  also,  sometimes  here,  as  in  the  Alps,  that 
the  parents  are  perfectly  healthy  and  rational,  and  all  the  children  afflicted 
by  Cretinism.  This  malady  extends  over  tlie  whole  island  of  Schutt,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  have  not  some  connexion  with  the  water 
which  they  suck  out  of  the  marshy  ground. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  sink,  and,  when  we  set  out  on  our  return 
home,  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  were  returning  to  their  nests  among 
the  reeds  from  the  distant  cornfields  on  the  firm  land,  where  they  had  been 
feeding.  We  found  with  some  difficulty  the  place  where  we  had  left  our 
equipage.  Several  of  the  herdsmen  hastened  to  our  assistance,  others  had 
drawn  our  hoi:se  out  of  the  mirC;  and  pushed  the  carriage  upon  firmer 
ground.  I  could  not  help  noticing  as  an  indication  of  the  abject  slavery 
of  the  peasantry  in  Hungary,  that  one  of  the  subordinate  officials  who  ac- 
companied us,  as  he  was  getting  into  the  carriage,  hit  an  old  man  a  blow 
on  his  bald  head  with  a  thick  reed,  with  which  he  was  playing.  I  inquired 
what  sort  of  man  the  peasant  might  be.  *'  Oh,  a  capital  fellow,'*  was  the 
answer,  "  one  of  our  best  herdsmen."  **  Why  did  you  strike  him  then  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  By  way  of  taking  leave."  "  Could  not  you  have 
shaken  hands  with  him  ?"  "  Oh,  no  !  no  !  not  that  either."  This  gratui- 
tous insult  to  an  obliging,  bald-headed,^  old  man,  gave  me  as  much  pain  as 
if  I  had  seen  a  man  receive  the  punishment  of  the  knout. 

One  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  dwellers  in  and  near  the  Han- 
sag, and  of  the  herdsmen,  in  their  leisure  hours,  is  drying  the  reeds  and 
plaiting  them  into  coarse  mats,  which  are  used  in  Vienna  for  packing  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Black  Forest  and  else- 
where, the  shepherds  make  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  straw  mats,  and 
if  we  compare  them  with  those  made  in  the  Hansag,  we  shall  have  a  fair 
standard  for  estimating  the  comparative  skill  of  the  different  races. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  in  dry  summers,  soda  issues  from  the 
ground,  and  the  German  inhabitants  call  this  soda  ''  tsick,^^  in  imitation  of 
the  Hungarian  word  szeky  and  call  the  places  where  it  is  found  '^  tsick 
earth,*'  The  ground  must  have  been  tolerably  dry,  and  its  upper  crust 
subsequently  softened  by  light  rains,  befi>re  the  soda  can  issue  from  it  in 
abundance,  and  cover  it  for  miles,  making  it  look  as  if  there  had  been  snow. 
The  people  then  collect  it  with  brooms  and  boil  it.  The  largest  quantities 
are  obtained  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  but  most  of  the  little 
lakes  in  the  Hansag  yield  soda  when  they  dry  up.  In  wet  years  it  is  found 
only  on  their  margins.  Since  the  year  1797  the  Vienna  soap-boilers  have 
formed  a  company  for  the  establ^ment  of  soda  manufactories  on  the 
Nieusiedler  Lake,  and  they  understand  getting  the  soda  better  than  the 
prince's  subjects.  He  wouU  have  been  mlling  to  farm  out  the  production 
of  the  whole  eastern  shore,  but  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  Vienna 
company,  which  has  now  established  itself  near  Nieusiedel,  and  must  injure 
the  prince's  trade.  Near  the  village  Umick,  on  the  lake,  there  is  also  found 
a  fine  crystal  salt,  which  is  partly  sold  and  partly  used  for  the  cattle.     On 
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oar  return  we  brought  the  ladies  of  our  party  some  forget-me-nots,  plucked 
from  the  reed  huts  of  the  herdsmen  in  the  marsh,  where  this  tender  flower 
blossoms  in  great  abundance,  and  is  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  was  midnight 
when  I  mounted  my  horse  to  ride  back  to  Zinkendorf,  and  as  it  was  the 
night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  found,  according  to  Magyar  cus- 
tom, all  the  villages  full  of  life  and  movement,  for  on  this  night  the  young 
men  pay  visits  at  the  windows  of  their  respective  damsels,  and  in  many 
cottars  Ughts  were  bummg,  and  many  happy  pairs  were  standing  in  ani- 
mated  oony^tion  before  them.  ^     ^^^  ^  « 

At  the  castle  of  Zinkendorf  all  was  dark  and  still.  I  had  not  been  ex* 
pected  back  that  night,  and  every  one  was  gone  to  bed.  The  doors  and 
wiudows,  however,  were  unfastened,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  groping 
my  way  to  my  apartments.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  locMng  up  the  castle,  although  it  contained  considerable  sums  of  money. 
This  is  a  fact  which  I  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  what  I  had  been  told 
of  the  general  state  of  insecmity  in  the  country,  and  of  the  precautions  it 
was  necessary  to  take.  It  may  be  that  criminals  are  too  much  dazzled  by 
the  halo  of  grandeur  to  venture  to  attack  palaces. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  my  carriage  was  getting  ready,  I  vi- 
sited the  mulbeny  plantations  of  Count  Szechenyi,  a  gentleman  who  has 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  cultivation  and  industry  of  his 
natiye  country,  by  the  benefit  of  his  own  example.  In  his  nurseries  near 
Zinkendorf  he  possesses  two  hundred  thousand  mulberry-trees,  and  he  has 
planted  out  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  into  the  open  field,  which  have  now 
attained  the  age  of  firom  eight  to  twelve  years.  Should  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen follow  his  example,  the  growth  of  silk  in  Hungary  may  at  no  dis- 
tajit  period  become  very  considerable.  There  is  scarcely  any  Hungarian 
town  in  which  tliere  are  not  Bohemians  settled,  and  cultivating  some  branch 
of  industry,  and  in  Zinkendorf  I  found  a  Bohemian  coachmaker,  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  already  launched  six  hundred  equipages.  He  also 
conducted  me  into  the  literary  institution  or  reading-room  of  the  place,  for 
since  the  birth  of  Hungarian  journalism,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Casmo  at  Pesth,  and  the  Hungarian  Literary  Society,  tiiese  institutions 
have  spread  over  Hungary  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  as  I  have 
said,  even  the  littie  village  of  Zinkendorf  can  boast  of  one.  I  found  there, 
the  littie  Hungarian  publications  YelenkoTy  Villag,  Himok,  &c.,  besides 
die  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  and  several  other  German  papers.  Like  most 
similar  institutions  in  this  country,  the  reading-rooms  had  existed  about 
three  years. 


THE  RAABAU  AND  RAAB. 

The  whole  country  between  Oedenhmrg  and  Raab  is  as  fiat  as  if  it  had 
been  adjusted  with  a  pair  of  scales.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  western  Hun- 
garian plain,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  is  the  Hansag  and  the  Nieusiedler 
Lake,  and  is  bounded  on  tiie  north-west  by  the  Rosalia  mountains,  the 
Leitha  mountains,  and  the  Presburg  branch  of  the  Carpathians  ;  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Neutra  mountains  and  other  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Bacony  forest,  and  on  the  south-west  by  spurs  of 
the  Styrian  Alps.  A  figure  whose  boundary  lines  were  drawn  through  the 
towns  of  Fresburg,  Pyxnau,  Komom,  Raab,  KOrmOnd,  Guns,  and  Oeden- 
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burg,  would  inolcMSe  ibis  plain  comprehending  a  surGice  of  about  two  hun- 
dred (Gennan)  square  xnUes.  Witn  the  exception  of  the  Hansag  this  whole 
district  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  this  fertility  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the 
island  of  Schiitt.  The  Danube  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  plain,  divid- 
ing itself  into  seyeral  branches  after  passing  Presburg,  and  uniting  again  at 
Komom«  This  is  generally  called  the  litUe  Hungarian  Plain  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  great  plain  on  the  east,  which  might  be  called  the  plain  of 
the  Theiss,  since  that  river  flows  through  it  horn  beginning  to  end.  In  the 
great  plain  the  people  are  principally  occupied  with  pasturage,  but  near 
Presburg  agriculture  is  at  least  equally  important.  AU  the  cattle  and  com 
intended  for  exportation  from  Hungary  is  brought  to  the  great  staple 
places,  Wieselburg  and  Oedenburg,  and  thence  passed  over  the  frontier. 

The  district  between  Wieselburg  and  Presburg,  is  called  the  "  Haid- 
boden,"  or  Heath  ;  that  between  the  great  and  httle  Raab,  the  Raabau, 
and  between  the  Heath  and  Raabau  lies  the  Hansag. 

It  was  on  a  tremendously  hot  day  that  I  passed  through  the  Raabau, 
which  is  like  one  large  luxuriant  meadow,  mixed  with  comflelds.  My  coach- 
man, a  true  Magyar,  was  tolerably  well  protected  from  the  fierce  arrows  of 
Apollo  by  the  immense  brim  of  his  hat,  but  I  under  the  scanty  shade  of  my 
travelling-cap,  suffered  much.  Everywhere  I  noticed  the  adoption  of  de- 
fensive measures  against  the  sun,  and  the  other  plague  of  these  regions, 
the  gnats.  All  the  horses  were  armed  with  bushes  of  willow  or  other 
shrubs,  and  several  shepherds  with  horses  and  sheep  were  often  crowded 
together  under  the  shade  of  a  single  tree,  the  horses  being  content  if  they 
could  only  thrust  in  their  noses.  Sometimes  I  noticed  a  still  greater 
variety  of  animals,  pigs,  goats,  geese,  and  oxen  huddled  together,  and 
even  from  the  middle  of  a  hollow  tree,  popped  out  the  head  of  a  goat. 

In  all  the  doorways  of  the  houses  in  tins  part  of  the  country,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  curtains  are  used  instead  of  doors,  by  which  the  double  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  of  a  greater  circulation  of  air,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
gnats.  Even  in  the  castle  of  Zinkendorf,  these  door-draperies  were  employed. 
What  are  called  fly-windows  are  also  in  use  in  all  the  cottages ;  and  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  often  have  the  bed-matrimonial  placed 
in  the  open  air  under  the  veranda  of  the  roof,  where  they  are  shielded  fr*om 
Ae  gnate,  by  a  thick  net  hanging  do^  and  enveloping  them  in  it«  folds 
like  Mars  and  Venus. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  defence  against  ibis  plague  of  insects  has 
been  discovered  by  the  buflaloes  who  wallow  up  to  their  necks  in  any  dirty 
pool  they  can  find.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  take  a  nearer  siurvey  of 
these  unclean  animals,  and  perceived  that  though  they  were  covered  and 
dripping  with  mud,  they  were  still  chewing.  From  time  to  time  they  left 
off  however,  and  putting  down  their  heads  into  the  puddle,  took  up  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  threw  it  over  the  back  of  their  necks,  which  stood 
above  the  water.  Then  they  began  to  chew  again,  but  repeated  fiK)m  time 
to  time  the  same  manoeuvre,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  always  wet.  The 
sagacity  of  the  ox  does  not  appear  to  reach  so  far. 

The  more  oppressive  the  heat,  the  more  provoking  became  the  false  ap- 
pearances of  water  which  presented  themselves  to  the  eye  on  all  sides,  and 
there  was  a  heaviness  and  gloom  in  the  atmosphere  although  scarcely  any 
clouds  were  perceptible.  It  was  Sunday,  and  we  met  many  smart-looking 
people ;  the  broad  hats  of  the  Magyars,  like  those  of  the  Croats  near 
OetWburg,  wer^  perfect  beds  of  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  intermixed 
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with  bunches  of  ostrich  and  peacocks'  feathers.  It  appears  that  this  ous« 
torn  has  passed  from  the  Croats  to  the  Magyars,  for  I  nave  elsewhere  ob- 
served it  among  them.  Some  of  them  wore  bushes  of  fine  black  ostrich 
plumes.  Before  the  images  of  saints  cut  in  stone,  women  were  kneeling 
on  the  withered  grass  imder  the  burning  sun.  They  wore  at  the  backs  of 
their  heads  such  a  profusion  of  ribbons,  bows,  and  lace,  that  if  mag^ifi- 
eence  depended  on  the  quantity  of  ornament,  they  were  certainly  mag- 
nificently dressed. 

The  shepherds  whom  I  saw  in  the  fields,  resembled  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance the  celebrated  swine-herds  of  Bacony,  and  wore  white  mantles  em- 
hnndered  with  red  flowers,  their  hair  plaited  into  two  sti£P  tails  that  hung 
down  over  their  ears.  In  some  of  the  villages  I  noticed  high  thorn  hedges, 
on  the  summits  of  which,  great  masses  of  thorns  were  piled  up  to  keep  out 
the  wolves.  These  circumvallations  of  thorns  are  also  in  use  in  South 
Russia,  and  form  the  easiest  and  best  defence  against  those  animals. 

In  this  district  begins  the  cultivation  of  the  flne  Hungarian  tobacco,  the 
plantations  of  which  my  coachman  pointed  out  to  me.  What  sur- 
prised me  was,  to  see  potatoes  growing  among  the  tobacco,  as  well  as 
among  the  maize,  and  indeed  there  appeared  to  be  no  ground  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  their  cultivation.  Thirty  years  ago,  potatoes  were  scarcely 
known  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  and  the  people  are  indebted  to  the 
Germans  for  the  introduction  of  so  useful  a  root.  The  Magyar  peasants 
would  at  first  have  nothing  to  do  with  it^  or  at  least  only  used  it  for  their 
pigs,  but  they  have  changed  their  opinion  since  then. 

Everywhere  in  passing  though  this  plain,  I  could  see  on  looking  back, 
the  distant  snowy  mountains  of  the  Styrian  frontier,  commanding  the 
countiy  like  a  distant  sovereign.  I  gradually  lost  sight  of  them,  however, 
as  well  as  of  the  prince  Esterhazy,  whose  name  is  distinguished  above  all 
other  names  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  as  much  as  those  snowy  peaks  above 
the  Leitha  and  other  mountains. 

At  Tshoma  I  took  my  dinner,  and  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  being 
asked  by  the  monks,  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted,  when  I  requested  per- 
mission to  see  the  library.  If  I  had  asked  admission  to  a  prince  or  a  pre- 
late, it  might  have  been  a  di£Ferent  case,  but  the  muses  should  require  no 
such  ceremonial  introduction.  I  was  even  laughed  at  for  wishing  to  see 
the  archives,  and  told  that  the  archives  contained  important  state  secrets, 
and  that  I  could  not  see  them  without  a  written  permission  from  the  King 
of  Hungary. 

The  church  of  the  convent  was  filled  with  devout  Magyars ;  the  girls 
Mug  in  the  front,  the  married  women  next,  their  heads  covered  with  white 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  men  forming  the  outer  circle,  extending  even  into  the 
cloistered  walks,  where  they  knelt  in  silent  devotion. 

Grapes  are  found  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  if  the  traveller  should 
complain  with  reason,  that  the  soup  is  too  watery,  the  meat  too  hard,  and 
the  cucumbers  too  sour,  he  has  only  to  stock  his  carriage  with  Vienna  rolls 
on  setting  out,  and  with  these  grapes  he  can  indemnify  himself  for  the  bad 
cookery  along  the  road. 

I  did  not  on  the  whole  way  to  Raab,  meet  any  carriages,  or  any  people 
who  appeared  to  belong  to  me  higher  orders,  for  the  route  which  I  fol- 
lowed, was  a  by-road  leading  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  We  had 
continually  to  make  our  way  through  large  herds  of  cattle,  or  flocks  of  geese, 
which  are  here  larger  than  any  where  else,  as  it  is  the  practice  for  the  geese 
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beloD^g  to  a  whole  village,  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  one  person. 
Sometimes  we  were  stopped  by  a  great  drove  of  pigs  coming  from  Turkey, 
whence  they  had  been  brought  up  the  Danube  in  the  steamboat  to  Raab, 
and  were  making  their  way  to  Oedenburg,  one  of  the  greatest  pig-markets 
in  the  world.  The  plan  generally  adopted  by  the  drivers,  is  for  one  man 
to  go  before  shaking  a  bag  of  cucumbers,  the  odour  of  which  is  regarded  by 
the  pigs  as  especially  enticing,  while  another  of  their  guardians  follows  with 
a  large  whip,  and  thus  between  coaxing  and  threatening,  the  pigs  advance 
on  their  way  to  the  markets  and  the  slaughtering-houses  of  Oedenburg. 

Towards  evening  I  saw  the  herds  returning  home  to  the  villages  ;  they 
consisted  usually  of  two-thirds  oxen  and  one-third  buffaloes,  and  always 
appeared  to  observe  a  regular  order  of  march. 

The  oxen  came  first  in  loose  order,  and  the  buffaloes,  who  never  mingled 
with  them,  followed  in  close  ranks  behind.  About  half-way  between 
Baab  and  Tshoma,  we  passed  the  large  village  of  Enesh,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  exclusively  Hungarian  nobles  ;  and  whilst,  at  every  other  place, 
we  had  been  civilly  saluted,  no  one  here  took  the  slightest  notice  of  us.  It 
is  said  that,  as  tiiey  unite  enormous  privileges  with  enormous  insolence 
and  coarseness  of  manners,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  in  all 
intercourse  with  them.  As  we  drove  on,  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  and 
ancient  family  was  pointed  out  to  me,  engaged  in  cleaning  out  her  father's 
stables;  the  Baron  of  K.  passed  us  driving  his  team  of  oxen ;  and  the 
Baroness  Z.  was  sitting  before  her  door,  patching  her  husband's  leather 
breeches.  I  drove  respectfully  and  quietly  by  these  personages,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  easier  to  do,  as  the  road  lay  over  a  dunghill. 

The  sultry  day  brought  forth,  towards  evening,  a  magnificent  storm, 
and  the  incessant  lightnings  darted  about  like  restless  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  man,  lifting  up  various  objects  till,  at  length,  the  towers  of  Baab 
appeared  in  sight.  As  we  approached  Baab,  the  storm  also  came  nearer; 
my  Hungarian  coachman  urged  his  horses,  according  to  custom,  into  a 
gallop,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  Baab,  and  inthe  midst, 
also,  of  wind,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  made  us  all  the 
better  pleased  to  find  shelter  in  the  "  Palatine"  Inn. 

Here,  in  the  large  hall,  we  found  a  grand  dance  going  on,  in  which, 
after  I  had  a  little  recovered  from  my  fatigue,  I  heartily  joined.  The 
company,  which  was  jumping  about  in  such  high  glee,  belonged  mostly  to 
the  lower  order  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  ropemakers,  grocers,  butchers, 
&c.,  and  Hungarian  and  German  were  spoken  promiscuously.  Most  of 
them  were  dressed  in  the  German  fashion  ;  but  a  considerable  number  were 
parading  in  the  Hungarian  national  costume,  which,  for  people  in  this 
situation  of  life,  must  be  very  expensive.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of 
very  tight  pantaloons  down  to  the  ankle,  with  short  half-boots,  and  massive 
silver  spurs.  Over  the  waistcoat,  hangs  loosely  on  the  shoulders  a  "  Dol- 
marC^  trimmed,  as  well  as  the  waistcoat,  with  thick  rows  of  massive  silver 
buttons,  and  fastened  by  a  silver  chain  that  falls  down  over  the  breast. 
On  the  head  is  placed,  rather  on  one  side,  a  high  Hungarian  cap  or  KaU 
paky  and  the  hair  hangs  in  small  curls  on  the  cheeks.  They  were  mostly 
handsome  young  fellows  who  wore  this  showy  dress,  but  not  always  native 
Hungarians,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  German  mechanics,  on  their 
travels,  will  take  a  fancy  to  display  their  persons  to  advantage  in  all  the 
finery  of  Dolman  and  Kalpak,  and  silver  spurs,  although  such  a  costume 
cannot  cost  less  than  200  florins.     The  dances  were  often  German,  espe- 
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ciallj  the  waltz ;  but  after  each  waltz  there  was  a  cry  of  ^^  Magyar ! 
Magyar  /"  as  a  signal  that  the  Magyar  dance  was  required.  Sometimes 
they  would  not  even  wait  for  the  German  dance  to  be  finished,  but  com- 
pelled the  musicians  to  make  a  sudden  change  of  tune  by  the  vehement 
cry  of  "  Magyar  I  Magyar !"  (pronounced  Moydr).  The  whole  mass  of 
the  company  then  fell  into  pairs,  the  gentlemen  placed  themselves  opposite 
each  to  a  lady,  whirled  her  round  or  danced  round  her,  the  eyes  sparkled, 
the  Dolmans  new  about,  and  the  chains  and  spurs  clattered  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  full  but  rather  melancholy  tones  of  the  Hungarian  music.  The 
scene  was  not  iminteresting,  and  I  contemplated  it  a  considerable  time 
before  I  retired  to  my  room,  in  the  rather  deceitful  hope  of  a  night's  rest. 

The  city  of  Raab  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Raab  and  the  Little 
Danube,  and  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  only  in  modem  times, 
however,  that  it  has  acquired  its  present  extent.  In  the  year  1785,  it  had 
only  4,535  inhabitants,  and  at  present  it  contains  probably  20,000.  There 
are  in  Hungary  many  instances  of  an  equally  rapid  increase  of  population. 
The  town  is  by  no  means  poor  in  historical  recollections,  and  indeed,  after 
Pesth,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  During 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Austrians,  it  was  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  bidwarks  of  Christendom  ;  but  in  the  year  1595,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  and  formed,  for  a  short  time,  the  extreme  limit  of  their  domi- 
nions on  the  Danube,  being  governed  by  a  pasha.  Since  1809,  when 
the  French  were  here,  the  fortifications  have  been  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed. The  French  balls  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  and  other  buildings.  There  is  also  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  the  iron  gate  and  the  petard  with  which  it  was  blown  in, 
when,  in  the  year  1598,  the  Austrian  generals  Palffy  and  Schwarzenberg 
recovered  the  city  from  the  Turks.  The  joy  at  this  reconquest  must  have 
been  very  great,  for  to  this  day  its  anniversary  is  celebrated  as  the  greatest 
festival  of  the  year. 

The  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  St.  Stephen,  and  a  large 
picture  by  an  Austrian  artist,  represents  him  as  presenting  his  son  to  l£e 
Almighty.  The  Turks  filled  the  cathedral  with  earth,  and  made  use  of 
the  high  roof  as  a  mound  on  which  to  place  their  cannon,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  country  for  miles  round.  The  story  g^s,  that  the  Turkish  gene- 
ral, Mehemed  Bassa,  one  day  said  scornfully,  that  the  Christians  should 
have  the  town  again  whenever  the  iron  cock  on  the  top  of  the  Carmelite 
convent  should  begin  to  crow ;  and  that  the  day  before  the  recovery  of 
the  town,  the  wind  having  suddenly  changed,  whirled  the  cock  round,  and 
made  it  utter  a  shrill  sound,  resembling  a  crow. 

Among  the  things  which  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  the  town,  were  the 
Curiae^  as  they  are  called,  of  the  nobility,  that  is,  their  town  houses, 
which  are  privileged  in  the  same  manner  as  their  estates  in  the  country. 
According  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  place,  a  nobleman  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  city  police,  and  within  the  wsdls  regarded  as  on  an  equality  with 
every  other  citizen.  Many  nobles  and  magnates  have  managed  to  procure 
exceptions  in  their  own  favour,  and  have  settled  in  the  town,  and  bought 
land  in  it,  without  submitting  to  its  regulations.  '^  Curia  nobilaris'*  is 
usually  inscribed,  or  cut  in  stone  over  the  entrance  to  these  mansions,  and 
within  their  precincts  they  enjoy,  besides  others,  the  enviable  privileges  of 
brewing  beer,  and  distilling  and  selling  brandy.  They  cannot  be  arrested 
by  the  city  police,  who  dare  not  so  much  as  enter  these  CuruB  which  may 
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thus  afford  shelter  not  only  to  their  owners,  hut  even  to  any  crimmals 
they  may  choose  to  harbour.  The  house  of  every  clergyman^  also,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  here  used,  Curia. 

Although  Raab  is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  Magyar  town,  being  in  a 
g^at  measure  inhabited  by  Grennans,  its  citizens  are  renowned  in  Hungary 
for  their  patriotic  zeal,  wmch  they  are  even  said  to  carry  to  fanaticism. 
One  circumstance,  apparently  trifling,  may  have  contributed  to  this,— 
namely,  that  it  possesses  the  best  national  musicians  in  Hungaiy.  The 
gipsy  bands  of  Raab  are  frequently  invited  to  play  in  other  places,  and  are 
always  much  admired. 

If  Raab  were  formerly  considered  as  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  reftige  of  Magyarism.  It  was  the 
first  town  in  which  I  was  able  to  procure  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
journals  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Hungarian  language  ;  and  this  I 
found  in  the  Literary  Institution,  established  on  the  model  of  the  Casino 
of  Pesth.  The  oldest  Hungarian  paper  does  not  date  back  beyond  ten 
years.  Before  that  time,  there  were  only  a  few,  usually  printed  in  Latin, 
which  have  since  died  away.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  journals  at 
present  in  vogue,  the  name  of  which  meets  one  at  every  turn,  \s  the  "  PesH 
Hirlap"  or  Pesth  Journal,  which  has  existed  only  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
has  already  outstripped  aU  its  competitors.  It  keeps  a  vigilant  watch  over 
all  faults  and  abuses  of  the  government,  and  is  the  most  liberal  paper  pub- 
lished in  Hungary.  Its  editor,  the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  cele- 
brated Hungarian  noble,  advocate,  and  deputy,  "  Koszuth."  The  other 
papers  are,  the  Himok  (the  Messenger),  the  VUag  (the  World),  the 
Erdelyi  Hirado  (the  Transylvanian  Herald),  the  Yelenkor  (the  Present 
Time),  the  MuU  es  Velen  (Present  and  Past),  the  Athenaeum,  the  Regelo 
(the  Romantic  Tale-teller),  the  Tudomanytar,  and  some  others.  As  I 
shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these,  I  must  beg  my  readers, 
if  possible,  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  events,  the  names  of  the  Hirlapy  the 
Yelenkor,  the  Himok,  and  the  VUag, 

The  most  magnificent  residence  in  Raab  is  that  of  the  catholic  bishop, 
whose  palace  was  purchased,  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  from  the  empress, 
Maria  Theresa.  The  present  bishop  is  said  to  be  a  very  estimable  and 
cultivated  man.  The  Hungarian  catholic  der^  is  almost  the  only  one 
in  Europe  that  still  enjoys  untouched  and  undmiinished  its  former  pri- 
vileges and  revenues,  but  a  time  is,  probably,  not  hx  off  when  these  golden 
days  will  be  overcast,  for  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  discontent  at 
the  little  advantage  to  humanity  or  science  derived  from  the  large  incomes 
enjoyed  by  so  many  very  reverend  but  very  useless  gentlemen. 

Far  less  of  luxury  and  superfluity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  abodes  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  evangelical  or  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  than  in 
the  splendid  suite  of  dining-rooms,  reception-rooms,  libraries,  and  billiard- 
rooms  shown  to  us  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop.  So  late  as  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  the  Lutherans  were  forbidden  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  though  Joseph*s  toleration  edict  removed  this  prohibition, 
they  remained  both  poor  and  oppressed.  The  exact  dimensions  were  pre- 
scribed to  them  for  the  church  they  were  allowed  to  build,  and  it  is,  con- 
sequently, very  small  and  low,  and  has  neither  bell  nor  steeple.  These 
might  now  be  added  but  that  the  means  are  wanting.  The  altar  was 
placed  immediately  under  the  pulpit,  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  cus- 
tomaiy  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Hungaiy. 
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Of  the  Lutheran  school,  as  it  was,  imluckilj,  a  holiday,  I  could  not  see 
much,  but  I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  ana  excellent  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  there  are  now  plenty  of  them  to  be  had  for 
all  purposes.  The  most  striking  feature  of  a  map  of  Hungary  is  the 
white  space,  destitute  of  names,  that  appears  on  the  lower  region  of  the 
Theiss  and  Danube.  The  Hung^arians  generally  point  to  it  themselves,  and 
say — ^'  Look!  this  white  blank  we  owe  to  the  Turks,  who  made  a  desert  of 
these  countries,  and  whose  barbarism  has  retarded  us  for  centuries  on  the 
path  of  dvilization.'' 

On  one  occasion  there  was  shown  to  me  the  letter  of  a  pasha  from  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Raab,  in  which  he  addresses  the  citizens 
of  a  neighbouring  town  ».  «  HogB  and  Dogs,"  enquiring  why  they  are  so 
long  in  ransoming  their  girls  whom  he  has  taken  in  pledge,  and  threaten* 
ing  to  take  their  heads  off  if  they  do  not  agree  to  his  proposals.  Similar 
records  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  government  are  found  everywhere  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  archives  of  the  cities,  churches,  and  coimties,  and  complaints 
are  frequent  of  the  outrages  the  country  suffered  from  them.  Almost  every 
country  in  Europe  has  some  foreign  barbarian  conqueror  on  whom  it  lays 
the  blame  of  having  retarded  its  progress.  As  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  so 
are  the  Mongols  regarded  in  Russia,  the  Russians  in  Poland,  the  Austrians 
ia  Bohemia,  the  Grermans  in  Italy,  and  the  French  in  Germany. 

At  our  dinner  at  the  inn,  an  article  from  a  Hungarian  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mixed  marriages  was  read  and  conunented  on,  and  then  followed  some 
recitations  by  two  little  girls  of  six  and  ten  years  old,  of  German  poems, 
treating  of  the  ^'  consuming  fire  of  love/'  I  then  ordered  my  calesch,  and 
in  the  company  of  a  courteous  and  learned  Hungarian  friend,  drove  to  the 
abbey  of  Martinsberg,  situated  two  German  miles  frt)m  Raab. 
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This  renowned  Benedictine  abbey  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Bacony  forest, 
which  stretches  into  the  plain  of  Raab.  Many  a  difference  has  been  fought 
out  on  this  plain,  and  neither  Napoleon  nor  Charlemagne  penetrated 
further  into  Hungary.  After  the  battle  in  the  plain  the  French  were 
compelled  to  undertake  a  siege  of  the  town  and  fortress,  which  lasted  seve« 
Tdl  oays,  during  which  they  fired  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  balls 
against  the  devoted  city.  After  their  conquest  they  blew  up  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  have  not  been  since  restored.  Their  fragments  and  ruins  lie 
around  some  three  or  four  hundred  houses  which  have  sprung  up  on  their 
site.  Thus  did  the  French  render  the  same  service  to  uiis  as  to  so  many 
German  towns. 

My  esteemed  companion  was  one  of  those  Hungarian  literati  who  pre- 
fer speaking  Latin  to  any  other  language.  He  usually  began  by  speaking 
German,  but  soon  fell  imperceptibly  mto  Latin,  finding  it  as  he  said  so 
much  more  convenient  and  better  adapted  to  conversation  than  any  other 
tongue.  He  said  that  he  knew  many  literary  men  to  whom  Latin  was  by 
far  the  most  familiar,  although  on  the  whole  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  of 
late.  He  himself,  as  a  Hungarian  patriot,  preferred  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, the  use  of  the  native  language,  but  when  he  wished  to  pour  out  his 
wait  he  could  not  help  using  Latin.  Some,  he  said,  carried  their  perse- 
cution of  it  to  a  pitch  of  fenaticismy  <'  et  illis  nunc  pudor  est  loqui  Latme,  et 
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Toltint  ut  canes  noctumi  vigilantes  Hungarise  canant."  With  the  human 
gfuardians  of  the  night,  in  some  Hungarian  towns  where  they  have  heen  in 
the  hahit  of  crying  the  hour  in  German,  this  has  really  heen  required.  I 
inquired  whether,  as  I  had  heard,  the  Hungarian  ladies  spoke  Latin,  hut 
he  said  he  never  met  hut  one  who  was  capable  of  doing  so,  and  that  was  a 
lady  from  Presburg.  The  Hungarian  magnates  all  spesdk  it,  but  the  Slovacks 
are  considered  better  and  more  fluent  Latinists  than  the  Magyars. 

As  the  abbey  Hes  very  high  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  I  was 
really  astonishea  at  the  size  and  beauty  of  this  magnmcent  building. 

"  Non  miroreris,"  began  my  friend.  "  You  would  not  wonder  at  the 
splendour  of  the  building,  ifyou  knew  what  revenues  these  gentlemen 
possess,  and  how  they  live.  Their  abbey  is  one  of  the  richest  in  all  Hun- 
gary, and  the  poorest  of  them  drive  out  with  four  horses.  Omnium  rerum 
abundantiae  fhiuntur,  exempli  gratia  vini  boni,  equorum  optimorum  et  totius 
vitae  apparatus  ditissimi.  The  mountain  on  which  the  abbey  stands,  as 
you  see,  rises  proudly  from  the  plain,  and  has  probably  been  since  a  very 
early  period,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion.  It  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  and  still  retains  the  name  of,  the  Sacer  Mons  Pannonias,  and 
stands  in  the  same  relative  position  to  Pannonia  as  Mount  Athos  did  to 
Macedon.  The  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  St.  Stephen,  and  the  first 
apostle  of  Christianity  in  our  country,  St.  Ajiastatius,  established  here  the 
first  Christian  churcn,  and  founded  the  abbey  and  the  castle.  Sanctus 
Anastatius  primus  fuit  Abbas  Sti.  Martini,  et  mirum  et  inexplicabile  est 
quantum  nam  in  propagatione  fidei  orthodoxse  desudaverit."  Stephen  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  returned  to  him  the  crown 
and  sceptre  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be 
laid  at  his  holiness's  feet.  The  pope  afterwards  raised  the  abbey  to  the 
dignity  of  a  high  or  arch  abbey,  the  only  one  of  that  rank  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  abbot  is  "  ex  officio"  a  Magnate  of  Hungary,  and  he  is 
chosen  by  the  Benedictines  from  among  themselves  without  the  sanction  or 
interference  of  pope  or  emperor.  Joseph  the  Second  indeed  clipped  the 
wings  of  these  ecclesiastics  a  little,  but  Francis  II.  restored  some  of  thdor 
lost  feathers.  Since  his  time  they  have  begun  to  make  great  alterations 
and  improvements  in  their  convent,  and  although  it  is  not  yet  more  than 
half  completed,  this  half  has  already  a  most  magnificent  effect.  In  the  firont 
of  the  building  is  a  group  of  statues,  among  which  those  of  Stephen  and 
Francis,  the  founder  and  the  restorer  of  the  convent,  are  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's  mountain,  and  climbed 
up  on  foot.  As  we  entered  the  courtyard,  we  were  saluted  by  the  busy 
hammering  of  half  a  dozen  coopers,  who  were  employed  in  fastening  large 
oaken  casks  of  most  capacious  dimensions,  destined  to  be  filled  with  t£e 
finest  Hungarian  wines.  In  the  walls  near  the  gate  I  remarked  the  loop- 
holes, which  in  former  days  had  been  used  by  the  abbots  in  defence  of  their 
abbey  and  their  native  country.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  adorned  by 
the  works  of  Maulbertsch.  Many  of  the  Austrian  churches  are  fiiU  of  the 
productions  of  his  pencil ;  but  the  best  are  those  in  Papa,  a  town  over 
which  Prince  Esterhazy  exercises  sovereign  sway.  It  is  said  the  prince  was 
lately  reproached  by  an  Englishman  in  London,  for  not  doing  something 
for  their  preservation.  In  a  chapel  belonging  to  this  church,  a  marble 
seat  in  a  niche  was  shown  to  us,  as  that  on  which  King  Stephen  was  ac- 
customed to  sit,  when  he  attended  the  service  pezformed.by  St  Anastatius. 
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Thifi  marble  niche  and  the  seat  are  regarded  by  the  Hungarians  as  their 
most  interesting  antiquities.  '^  See  !^  said  one  of  the  monks,  who  accom- 
panied us,  '^  there  our  sainted  king  used  to  sit  in  person."  The  Hungarian 
peasants  come  in  great  numbers  on  the  festival  days,  and  beg  for  permis- 
sion to  sit  awhile  in  king  Stephen's  chair,  as  they  consider  it  very  service* 
able  for  many  pains  in  the  back.  I  took  my  seat  there  for  a  moment, 
bat  the  very  cold  of  the  marble  seemed  to  me  more  likely  to  give  a  pain  in 
the  back  than  to  take  one  away.  The  chapel  is  built  with  six  columns 
supporting  the  roof,  which  rests  on  them,  and  on  twelve  pointed  arches 
springing  out  of  them.  The  St.  Martin's  hill  is  connected  with  the  moun- 
tain range,  to  which  it  belongs,  by  a  long  ridge,  along  which  runs  a  foot- 
path leading  to  the  lonely  little  cnapel  of  St.  Emmerich,  the  son  of  King 
Stephen.  This  Emmerich  was  married,  but  during  or  immediately  after 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  He 
was  accustomed  every  evening  to  pass  along  this  path  to  the  chapel,  in 
order  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  it  happened  that  his 
wife  soon  began  to  harboin:  some  suspicion  concerning  these  nightly  wan- 
derings, and  determined  one  evening  to  follow  him  and  discover  the  cause. 
She  did  so,  and  peeped  through  the  window  of  the  chapel,  and  there  she 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  tapers  on  the  altar,  the  handsome  and  devout  Em- 
merich prostrate  in  prayer,  with  his  head  surrounded  by  a  saintly  glonr. 
Stniek  by  the  sight,  she  also  sank  on  her  knees  to  pray  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  and  embracing  her  husband  as  he  came  out,  made  a  similar  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity. 

The  librajy  of  this  convent  is  as  magnificent  in  its  arrangements  as  those 
of  the  convents  on  the  Danube,  which  I  have  before  described.  It  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  books  and  manuscripts  in  finer  or  more  picturesque  order, 
and  I  did  not  venture  to  take  one  down  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  their  position.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  library  were  finely-executed 
statues  of  Stephen  and  Francis  II.  Joseph  built  his  monument  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  his  subjects,  but  if  he  had  had  a  successor  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  his  statue  also,  in  bronze  aud  marble,  would  every- 
where meet  our  eyes.  The  collection  of  books  amounts  to  eighty  thousand, 
among  which  are  undoubtedly  many  of  great  valu6. 

In  the  museum  which  is  connected  with  the  library  are  preserved  many 
Turkish  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Turkish  time  the  convent  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pasha  of  Stuhlweissen- 
bnrg,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  was  carried  on  in  Latin. 

The  Turks  had  in  Buda  and  Pesth  also  many  German  subjects  who  were 
made  to  serve  as  interpreters  for  them  in  their  administration  of  these 
pashalics. 

In  the  collection  of  coins  there  are  some  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Attila. 
They  bear  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  features  are  those  of  a  Faun,  and 
the  inscription  ^^  ^/^7a  451."  In  other  Hungarian  towns  I  have  seea 
i&ore  of  these  coins,  but  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  authenticity. 
Some  were  inscribed  "  Bvda  thtx  JSunnorum.**  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  the  memory  of  Attila  has  been  regarded  with  so  much  respect  by  die 
people  of  Hungary.  There  are  here  to  be  met  with  more  representations 
of  Attila,  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  than  in  Germany  of  Karl  den  Grossen 
or  Arminius. 

In  the  front  of  the  convent  is  a  high  tower  of  considerable  compass,  from 
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the  top  of  which  a  truly  splendid  prospect  may  he  enjoyed.  The  ascent  is 
by  a  convenient  gallery  on  the  outside,  and  the  eye  can  thence  embrace 
the  whole  northern  half  of  Pannonia,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  the  fifty- 
two  counties  of  Hungary  being  comprised  within  the  view.  Could  we,  as 
our  eyes  rested  on  this  wide  surface,  have  known  all  that  was  passing  be- 
neath them — could  we  have  followed  all  the  spiritual  movements  of  the 
millions  of  beings  whose  dwellings  lay  in  those  gray,  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
patches,  we  should  have  seen  cause  enough  for  both  joy  and  sorrow.  How 
little  can  the  individual  embrace  in  his  sympathies ;  scarcely  his  nearest 
friends  ;  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  millions  in  a 
foreign  land? 

Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  soon  joined  me  on  the  tower,  and  with  them  my 
friend  from  Raab,  so  that  I  had  interpreters  enough  of  the  various  objects 
that  struck  me.  Many  estates  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  hereditary 
seats  of  this  or  that  family.  Near  the  road  leading  from  Raab  to  Buda, 
called  here  the  Butchers'  road,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  herds  of 
cattle  driven  along  it  to  market,  lie  the  ancient  castle  and  convent  of  Dotis, 
in  which  Matthias  Corvinus  passed  so  much  of  his  time.  We  could  per- 
ceive also  quite  distinctly  in  the  mountain  perspective,  the  entrance  to  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Dons,  and  we  saw  through  the  long  vista  of  past  years 
a  horde  of  wild  Turks,  at  the  entrance  of  this  grotto,  driving  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  seven  Hungarian  villages,  and  suffocating  them  there  with  fire 
and  smoke.  No  less  than  twenty  waggon  loads  of  human  bones  were  sub- 
sequently taken  out  of  it.  In  the  territories  ruled  by  the  Turks  there  are 
many  such  caves,  filled  with  human  bones  by  the  tide  of  barbarism,  as  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  other  caves  have  been  filled  by  natural  floods  with 
the  remains  of  animals. 

Not  far  off  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  we  could  with  our  glasses 
distinguish  the  stone  quarries  of  Olmosch,  whence  the  materials  have  been 
taken  for  the  fortifications  of  Komom.  The  environs  of  the  towns  of  Papa, 
GUns,  and  Steinamanger,  which  we  had  before  seen  only  marked  with  black 
strokes  upon  the  map,  lay  now  in  vivid  colours  before  us.  To  the  south  lay 
the  neighbouring  Bacony  mountains,  covered  from  their  valleys  to  their 
summits  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  oak. 

The  convents  of  the  Benedictine  order  are  very  numerous  in  Hungary, 
and  like  this  Abbey  of  Willastins^  usually  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL 
They  are,  however,  nowhere  more  powerml  than  here,  where  their  posses- 
sions entered  on  one  side  into  the  Bacony  as  far  as  the  Platten  Lake,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Danube  and  the  Dotis  mountains ;  three  abbeys  of  in- 
ferior rank,  also  in  this  part  of  the  country  belong  to  them.  On  St. 
Martia's  hill,  there  reside  fifky-two  of  these  reverend  ecclesiastics,  but  in  all 
there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  monks  who  belong  to  the^  convent, 
which  has  the  control  of  two  academies,  those  of  Presburg  and  Haab  ; 
eight  Gymnasia,  those  of  Baab,  Komom,  Guns,  Oedenburg,  Papa,  Gran, 
Presburg,  and  Pyrnau,  and  fifteen  parishes,  and  the  appointments  of  all 
the  professors,  teachers,  and  preachers,  are  made  from  among  the  inmates 
of  the  abbey.  The  arch  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  has  accordingly  charge  of  the 
spiritual,  and  in  a  great  measure  also  of  the  temporal  welfai*e  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  two  hundred  German  square  miles;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
if  the  election  of  a  new  abbot  is  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  countzy 
round. 
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The  afternoon  had  been  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  I  could  scarcely  tear 
myself  from  the  lovely  spectacle  presented  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The 
evening  drew  on,  and  we  were  still  gossiping  German,  Hungarian,  and 
Latin,  all  mixed  together;  as  the  Russians  mix  French  and  Russian,  the 
people  of  Alsace  French  and  German,  so  do  the  Hungarians  in  their  con- 
versation mingle  together  Hungarian  and  Grerman,  at  least  I  should  per- 
haps add,  they  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a  German.  An  immense  number 
of  German  words  and  phrases  have  at  all  events  obtained  currency,  and  al- 
though many  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made  to  hunt  them 
out,  they  continue  to  maintain  their  ground. 

The  sun  sank,  and  as  I  turned  towards  the  Bacony  forest  it  lay  before 
me,  an  immense  unbroken  mass  of  gloom,  not  lightened  to  the  mind's  eye 
by  its  very  equivocal  reputation.  My  companions  the  monks,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  acquainted  with  every  "  dingle  and  bushy  dell  of  that  wild 
wood,"  as  one  of  the  abbeys  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Flatten 
Lake,  and  another  in  the  very  centre  of  the  forest.  This  is  called  '*  Bacony 
Bel,*'  that  is  the  entrails  or  kernel  of  the  Bacony.  The  monks  have 
therefore  often  occasion  to  cross  the  forest  in  every  direction,  and  are  in- 
timate with  all  its  wild  population.  These  immense  oak  woods  have  been 
found  very  favourable  to  the  reanng  of  hogs,  and  in  this  part  of  Hungary 
iberefore,  the  swinish  multitude  takes  precedence  both  of  oxen  and  sheepk 
As  children,  the  inhabitants  of  this  forest  learn  neither  reading  nor 
miting,  and  very  little  religion,  nothing  but  the  management  of  pigs, 
upon  whose  existence  indeed  their  own  is  based.  They  live  in  general, 
wholly  on  pork  and  bacon,  seasoned  so  highly  with  the  '^  Paprika,"  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  that  no  one  imaccustomed  to  these  spicy  morsels 
can  venture  to  taste  th^n.  To  this  they  drink  the  Hungarian  wine  in  un- 
limited quantities,  living,  however,  day  and  night  in  all  weathers,  entirely  in 
the  forest.  They  wear  large  thick  white  woollen  mantles  decorated  with  flowers 
and  ornaments  in  red  thread  or  fragments  of  red  stuff.  I  mentioned  to  my 
companions  a  passage  I  recollected  in  Dion  Cassius,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Pannonians  as  wearing  mantles  of  this  kind.  "  It  is  very  possible," 
he  repHed,  '^  for  these  Kopenyegs,  as  they  are  called,  with  the  large  loose 
sleeves  hanging  down,  are  only  worn  in  Pannonian  Hungary,  and  are  never 
seen  in  Dacia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube*  These  mantles  always 
appear  to  strike  every  stranger,  and  are  therefore  very  likely  to  have  been 
owerved  by  Dion  Cassius. 

"  It  is  often  very  difficult,"  continued  my  informant,  "  to  say  whether 
these  Bacony  foresters  are  swineherds  or  robbers.  Their  wandering  and 
uncertain  mode  of  Ufe,  and  their  superiority  in  strength  to  their  more  set- 
tled countrymen,  are  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  honesty. 
It  is  of  them  that  the  poet  says : 

"Fern  von  Liebe,  Lust  und  Leben, 
'Weil*  ich  hier  im  dustern  Wald, 
Wo  im  Sturm  die  Eichen  beben, 
XJnd  der  Wolfe  Heulen  schallt. 
Somienschein  und  Sturmeswiithen 
Schwarzten  Bnist  mir  und  Gesicht, 
Und  die  borst'ge  Heerde  hiiten 
Jm.  Gebiisch  ist  meine  Pflicht. 
Keine  Menschenstimme  dringet 
Durch  die  Oede  an  mein  Ohr, 
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Selbst  das  Yoglein  flieht  und  singet 
Lieber  fern  in  Busch  und  Rolir. 
Aus  dem  Thale  nur  zuweilen 
Summt  herauf  der  Glocke  Klang,  &c.* 

^^  The  bad  character  of  these  swineherds  has  given  rise  to  a  law  in 
HungaiTy  that  any  one  absent  from  his  herd  without  permission,  is  regarded 
as  a  robber,  and  punished  accordingly.  These  men,  however,  on  the  whole, 
are  not  so  bad  as  might  be  supposed ;  they  never  harm  the  poor,  and  they 
pay  proper  respect  to  the  clergy,  confining  their  depredations  to  the  rich 
nobility,  for  they  are  friends  of  liberty  and  equality.  About  two  years  ago 
they  attacked  a  castle  and  plundered  it  of  seventeen  thousand  florins ;  but 
within  six  months  afterwards,  I  saw  the  sparrows  build  their  nests  in  the 
skulls  of  those  who  had  performed  this  exploit.** 

The  principal  weapon  which  the  "Gonasz^^  (swineherd)  carries,  is  a  small^ 
neatly  made  natchet,  fixed  to  a  handle  about  three  feet  long,  which  serves 
as  a  walking  stick,  a  pastoral  crook,  or  to  cut  wood  for  fuel.  When  se- 
veral of  them  meet  in  the  forest,  they  often  amuse  themselves  by  throwing 
this  weapon  at  a  mark,  and  in  this  game  they  have  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  skill. 

My  companion  went  on  to  inform  me  he  had  once  witnessed  an  instance 
of  this  in  Pesth,  whither  two  ''  Gonctszi"  had  driven  a  pair  of  buffaloes 
for  sale.  The  animals  had  somehow  become  suddenly  enraged,  and  had 
rushed  down  a  hill  and  over  the  Danube  bridge  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
crowded  market-place.  The  one  was  soon  taken,  but  the  other  continued 
overthrowing  and  treading  down  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  no  way  re- 
mained but  try  to  hit  him  with  the  hatchet.  This  was  accordingly  aone, 
and  the  weapon  thrown  so  accurately,  that  the  animal,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  was  struck  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and  instantly  fell 
to  the  ground.  Their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is,  however,  by  no 
means  always  desirable,  for  they  are  often  tempted  to  try  it  on  men  as 
well  as  on  trees  and  buffaloes.  In  their  quarrels  among  themselves,  these 
hatchets  often  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  daggers  among  the  Spaniards. 
One  may  often  observe  them,  when  they  are  inclined  to  come  to  blows, 
suddenly  turn  round  and  wheel  away  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  space  necessary  for  throwing  the  hatchet,  and  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  attack  a  stranger,  they  often  throw  a  hatchet  at  him,  as  other 
banditti  will  fire  a  pistol. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assert  of  the  Bacony  forest,  that  it  is  full  of  re- 

*  "  Far  from  love  and  life  and  pleasure, 
Through  the  forest's  gloom  I  wend  ; 
Listening  to  the  wolves'  wild  measure, 
Here  my  bristly  herds  I  tend. 
Storms  and  scorching  suns  have  now 
Swarthed  my  breast  and  burnt  my  brow; 
Never  human  voice  I  hear, 
Piercing  through  the  gloom  mine  ear — 
Never  comes  another  sound, 
Than  the  strong  oaks  breaking  round. 
Even  the  little  birds  will  fly, 
To  sing  where  they  can  see  the  sky; 
Only  sometimes  from  the  valley. 
Comes  the  clanging  of  the  bells,"  &c. 
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gnlar  banditti,  but  it  has  always  an  abundant  population  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  characters.  To  those  who  are  placed  under  their 
protection^  however,  or  who  visit  them  in  their  forest  huts,  or  gossip  with 
them  over  their  forest  fires,  they  are  the  most  frank,  honest,  hospitable 
fellows  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  often,"  proceeded  my  informant,  "  paid  them  visits  and  passed 
many  interesting  hours  in  their  company.  The  last  time  was  about  two 
years  ago,  when  the  last  of  the  great  robber  bands  which*had  risen  among 
them,  under  the  guidance  of  the  renowned  chief,  Sobri,  had  been  taken 
and  brought  to  the  gallows.  Sobri  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  about 
twenty-two,  who  had,  for  three  years,  kept  all  the  farms  and  castles  round 
in  terror,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he,  and  his  most  distinguished 
companions,  could  be  arrested,  for  they  were  as  cunning  as  they  were  bold, 
and  the  peasants,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  as  well  as  the  millers  and  land- 
lords of  the  Uttle  inns,  all  round  the  coimtry,  were  their  friends.  At  length 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  brought  against  them,  and  after  a  san- 
gtdnary  contest  they  were  taken.  There  remained,  indeed,  to  the  last 
some  doubt  with  respect  to  Sobri  himself,  as  some  asserted  that  he  had  es- 
caped, with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  gone  to  America  ;  but  the  pro- 
bability is  against  this  account,  for  a  body  was  afterwards  found  of  one  of 
the  robbers  who  had  been  shot,  which  Sobri's  parents  declared  to  be  that 
of  their  son.  Many  of  the  band  were  killed,  and  others  taken,  but  many 
quietly  dispersed  and  took  up  again  their  occupation  of  herding  swine.* 

"  It  was  a  party  of  these  whom  I  was  induced  by  curiosity  to  visit,  and 
I  found  them  lying  round  their  fire,  not  far  from  some  huts  built  of  straw 
and  branches  of  trees.  There  were  seven  of  them,  and  in  answer  to  my 
salutation,  they  invited  me  to  come  nearer,  but  remained  quietly  by  the 
fire,  without  disturbing  themselves  to  do  me  honour.  They  were  dark, 
wild,  powerful  looking  men,  wearing  the  national  costume,  with  their  coal 
black  hair  shining  with  hog's  lard.  I  soon  hit  upon  a  plan  of  insinuating 
myself  into  their  g^od  graces.  It  happens  that  I  am  very  strong  in  the 
arms,  and  seeing  a  very  thick  cudgel  lying  near  them,  such  as  they  use 
against  the  wolves,  I  asked  them  whether  they  believed  that  I  could  break 
it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  They  defied  me  to  do  it,  and  I  broke  it  ac- 
cordingly. As  they  are  great  aomirers  of  bodily  strength,  they  imme- 
diately stood  up,  made  me  welcome,  and  begged  me  to  sit  down  with 
them.  I  replied  I  should  first  like  to  wrestle  a  little  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, and  did  not  take  my  place  till  I  had  thrown  two,  and  been  thrown 
by  the  third.  We  were  now  the  best  fiiends  in  the  world,  and  I  took  my 
place  among  them.  The  fire  was  trimmed,  and  a  large  dry  trunk  of  a  tree 
was  dragged  forward  and  thrown  on  it,  the  small  branches  being  broken 
off  and  serving  to  kindle  the  enormous  stem. 

"  They  now  brought  wine  and  "Paprika  bacon,*'  and  as  I  began  to  speak 
of  those  of  the  band  who  had  just  been  hung,  they  expressed  great  sym- 
pathy for  them,  and  one  of  them  said,  clapping  me  familiarly  oh  the  back, 
*Ah,  sir,  its  always  the  choicest  of  the  fruit  that  people  hang  up;*  alluding 
to  a  custom  of  the  country,  during  the  vintage,  of  picking  out  the  finest 
branches  of  grapes,  and  hanging  them  on  a  stick  to  be  carried  home  to 

•  A  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  German  press  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  celebrated  Hungarian  bandit  chief  Schubri  did  really  escape  on 
the  occasion  here  alluded  to,  and  had,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  settled  as  a 
dniggist  in  Charleston.— TV. 
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ihe  sound  of  musie.     It  was,  therefore,  with  these  choice  grapes  that  my 
robber  wished  to  compare  his  comrades. 

"  The  pleasure  which  these  people  take  in  hearing  and  relating  robber 
stories,  and  romantic  legends  of  ruined  castles,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
lively  imagination,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  wild  young  fellow 
is  inspired  by  them  to  deeds  of  similar  daring.  It  really  appears  to  be 
less  either  poverty  or  covetousness  than  love  of  action  that  makes  robbeni 
of  them,  in  othef  circumstances  it  would  as  easily  make  them  heroes. 
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DH  order  to  reach  Pesth,  I  had  the  choice  between  the  above-mentioaed 
"  Butchers'  road,"  travelled  by  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  steamboat  down 
the  Danube.  I  was  not  long  in  deciding  for  the  latter,  although  it  was 
connected  with  some  difficulties  ;  for  the  steamboat  cannot  come  up  as 
high  as  Raab,  but  lies  two  (xerman  miles  down  the  river,  at  a  little  place 
caJled  GOnyC,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Raab.  For 
the  sake  of  this  two  miles*  journey,  for  which  we  had  till  two  o'clock,  we 
were  obliged  to  get  up  at  sunrise,  and  go  on  board  a  little  yacht  that  was 
lying  in  the  Raab  arm  of  the  Danube,  called  also  the  Little  Danube.  It 
was  not  tUl  the  yacht  was  crammed  with  boxes,  and  trunks,  and  portman- 
teaus and  goods  of  various  descriptions,  and  children,  and  fat  women,  and 
Hungarians,  and  Germans,  till  it  seemed  ready  to  sink,  that  our  skipper 
gave  the  signal,  and  we  were  allowed  to  start.  We  passed  out  through 
what  is  called  the  "  Water-Gate,"  through  which  the  Turks  effected  an 
entrance  when  they  took  the  town.  There  were  many  traces  of  balls  on 
the  stones  by  the  gate,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  putting  my  hands  on 
them,  like  an  imbelieving  Thomas,  for  a  strange  feeling  of  doubt  some- 
times comes  over  me  concerning  all  the  occurrences  of  past  days. 

From  beneath  this  water-gate  I  obtained  an  interesting  view,  as  well 
out  of  as  into  the  town ;  for  from  this  g^te  the  market-women  had  ranged 
themselves  on  both  sides,  and  formed  a  picture  like  the  first  scene  in  the 
second  act  of  "  Massaniello  ;"  and  they  were  offering  delicious  fiTiit  at 
little  more  than  the  same  imaginary  price  as  that  paid  by  the  players :  for 
instance,  a  penny  for  two  large  melons,  or  for  seventy  plums,  or  forty  cu- 
ciunbers.  Two  fine  young  fowls  for  less  than  sixpence.  There  seemed 
to  me  no  longer  any  thing  strange  in  the  fact,  that  so  many  Hungarian 
kings  had  killed  themselves  by  eating  too  much  fruit.  Matthias  Corvinus 
fell  sick  and  died  after  eating  some  fresh  figs,  and  Albrecht  after  eating 
melons.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water-gate  lay  the  harbour,  and  all  the 
far  from  inconsiderable  bustle  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Raab.  The 
great  tide  of  traffic  does  not^  in  this  part  of  the  Danube,  pass  up  the  prin- 
cipal stream,  but  into  its  smaller  branches,  for  the  real  Danube  between 
Raab  and  Presburg  is  full  of  islands,  shoals,  and  sandbanks ;  and  the  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  willing  to  avoid  the  strong 
current  of  the  main  stream.  The  little  Danube,  although  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  innumerable  windings,  is  deeper  and  more  tranquil.  Large 
vessels  cannot,  however,  proceed  farther  up  than  Raab.  Here  they  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  and  whatever  is  destined  for  Wieselburg,  Pres- 
burg, or  Vienna,  is  sent  forward  in  smaller  craft.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  are  com  and  cattle,  of  which  the  former  goes  mostly 
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to  Wieselburg  (on  die  Nieusiedler  Lake),  and  the  latter,  as  I  have  said,  to 
Oedenburg,  whence  it  is  distributed  over  Austria.  I  could  not  very  well 
make  out  why  the  com  did  not  travel  the  whole  way  to  Freshurg  and 
Vienna  by  water,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  on  account  of  most  of 
the  com -mills  lying  scattered  at  very  considerable  distances  round  Vienna, 
almost  as  far  as  the  Hungarian  frontier ;  and  that  since  land-carriage  in  . 
Hungary  is  astonishingly  cheap,  the  millers  preferred  fetching  it  from 
Wieselburg,  to  allowing  it  to  go  to  Presburg  op  Vienna^  where  its  price 
would  be  much  enhanced.     Tins  can  hardly  be  the  only  motive,  neverthe-  r 

less,  it  may  be  that  beyond  Wieselberg  the  navigation  of  the  Little  Da-      > 
nube  becomes  still  more  difficult. 

As  soon  as  the  wished-for  signal  of  our  departure  had  been  ^W^  a 
little  horse  was  attached  to  a  long  rope,  and  as  he  began  to  trot,  w:e  |a8nd 
ourselves  moving  very  pleasantly  down  the  narrow  river,  having  oji  one      ^ 
side  the  highlands  of  the   county  of  Raab,  and  on  the  other  the  ^^  golden 
fruit  garden"  of  the  island  of  Schiitt.     Among  those  of  the  passengers  who 
preferred  the  tarry  deck  to  the  confined  air  below,  were  tradesmen,  ser- 
vants, innkeepers,  and  clerks,  Germans  and  Hungarians,  all  with  musta- 
chios,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  merchants  from  Baab,  ^ 
few  patriots,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  and  myseu.     We  had  scarcely  opened 
our  mouths  before  all  the  Hungarian  topics  of  the  day,  the  language,  the 
constitution,  the  newspapers,  literature,  all  came  on  the  carpet,  and  occa- 
doned  that  lively  discussion  which  is  sure  to  arise  wherever  two  or  three 
axe  gathered  together  in  Hungary.     The  strife  became  particularly  warm 
between  the  young  nobleman  and  some  of  the  Hungarians  present,  and  I 
liad  several  opportunities  of  displaying  my  impartiality,  and  playing  the 
umpire.     The  Austrians  are  sure  to  see  the  shady  side  of  every  thing  in 
Hungary,  and  the  Hungarians  find  it  very  hard  to  approve  of  any  thing 
Austrian,  and  as  I  was  neither  an  Austrian  nor  a  Hungarian,  they  found  it 
convenient  to  appeal  to  me.  The  Hungarians  believe  that  Austria  exercises 
just  as  oppressive  and  restraining  an  influence  on  the  western  as  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  her  territories,  and  they  are  therefore  disposed  to  a 
fifiendly  sympathy  with  us   Western    Germans,    whom  they  regard  as 
hostile  to  Austria.     The  Austrian  had  begun  the  attack,  on  this  occasion, 
l)y  expressing  great  contempt  for  the  state  of  Hungarian  agriculture,  which 
lie  had  here  for  the  first  time  become  acquainted  with,  and  by  painting  in 
lia^  colours  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  country  stiU  remained,  in 
spite  of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  recent  Diet.     He  then  sketched 
4e  state  of  prosperity,  order,  and  comfort  of  the  Austrian  peasant,  com- 
pared with  the  backward  and  oppressed  condition  of  the  Hungarian, 
Daaintaining  that  in  Austria  the  Emperor  himself,  even  if  he  had  right  on 
lus  side,  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  justice  against  a  peasant, 
whilst  in  Hungary  the  lowest  noble  could  oppress  his  neighbours  as  much 
as  he  pleased.     The  Hungarians,  he  went  on  to  say,  were  very  ready  to 
cjy  out  "  Liberiy  and  Freedom,"  but  it  was  really  enjoyed  by  only  the 
order  of  nobility,  and  these  were  often  the  cruelest  tyrants  to  the  oppressed 
^ons.    The  Austrian  peasant  was  made  of  better  stuflP  than  the  Hun- 
pwian,  for  though  he  would  not  submit  to  tyranny,  he  was  willingly  sub- 
ject to  the  law.     K  told  such  is  the  law,  he  was  content,  although  even 
the  law  might  be  an  unreasonable  one  ;  but  of  this  voluntary  submission 
aoone  in  Hungary  had  any  idea.     Neither  noble  nor  peasant  would  sub- 
^  to  any  thing  but  force.     He  must  indeed  confess  that  in  Austria  there 
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were  many  things  that  might  he  amended.  It  was  not  right  that  they 
(the  nohles)  should  he  free  from  military  duty,  nor  that  the  peasants  should 
bear  alone  the  burden  of  many  of  the  taxes ;  and  all  enlightened  Austrians 
heartily  wished  for  a  representative  constitution ;  but  even  with  their  ar- 
bitrary govermnent,  the  people  were  infinitely  better  protected  there  than 
in  Hungary. 

The  Hungarians  defended  themselves  valiantly  against  these  attacks, 
declaring  that  although  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  had  hitherto  been  bad 
enough,  it  had  been  entirely  changed  for  the  better  by  the  acts  of  the  last 
Diet,  and  that  the  fruits  of  this  amelioration  would  soon  appear.  Very  few 
of  their  nobles  deserved  to  be  called  tyrants,  and  the  conduct  of  many  of 
them  was  really  most  paternal  towards  their  peasants.  Force  must,  indeed, 
they  admitted,  be  sometimes  employed,  but  the  effects  of  the  stick  were 
not  always  prejudicial.  That  as  to  freedom,  there  could  be  no  fireedom 
where  a  despot  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  that  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror was  omnipotent  in  Austria,  but  by  no  means  so  in  Hungary.  As 
soon  as  a  man  set  foot  in  Austria  he  felt  himself  restrained  by  a  thousand 
petty  restrictions,  but  in  Hungary  he  could  breathe  freely,  and  say  and  do 
what  he  would.  Other  ameliorations  would  follow.  Much  had  been  al- 
ready done,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  creating  a  national  feeling, 
was  the  purification  of  the  language,  by  ridding  it  of  the  German,  Latin, 
and  Slavonian  words  with  which  it  had  been  contaminated. 

Upon  this  hint  the  Austrian  spoke  again,  and  declared  with  rather  a 
contemptuous  smile,  that  if  the  Hungarians  should  be  able  to  succeed  in 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  Asiatic  idiom  they  would  soon  become 
complete  Orientals,  since  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  German  and  Latin 
languages  that  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  en- 
tire system  of  European  culture.  Hereupon  followed  of  course  a  very  long 
and  animated  discussion,  which  lasted  till  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
branch  of  the  river  we  were  on,  entered  the  Great  Danube,  and  where  we 
were  to  exchange  the  little  yacht  for  a  vessel  of  sixty  horse  power. 
The  sight  of  this  majestic  stream  awoke  in  all  a  vivid  sensation  of  pleasure. 

On  the  one  end  of  our  little  yacht  were  painted  the  Hungarian  words, 
"  Isten  veliinky'*  that  is  *'God  is  with  us,"  and  on  the  opposite  end  "  Senki 
eleminh^^  (who  then  would  be  against  us)  and  we  certainly  had  some  oc- 
casion for  these  excellent  mementos,  now  that  we  found  ourselves  on  this 
mighty  stream,  in  a  vessel  that  threatened  to  go  to  pieces  with  every 
stroke  it  received.  It  was  well  for  us  that  God  was  with  us,  for  we  soon 
had  to  experience  that  we  had,  at  ail  events,  an  enormous  tow-rope  against 
us.  Just  as  we  entered  into  the  main  Danube,  and  were  driven  not  far 
from  the  shore,  it  happened  that  we  met  one  of  those  large  vessels  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  called  "  Hayos^^  drawn  by  fifty  horses.  The 
rope  by  which  this  great  heavy  three-masted  craft  was  pulled  along,  was 
slackened,  and  the  horses  stopped  at  command,  to  allow  us  to  pass  across  it 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but  I  don't  very  well  know  how, — either  because  we 
were  too  slow,  or  the  riders  of  the  horses  were  too  impatient,  or  too  regard- 
less of  our  safety, — but  before  we  had  crossed  we  heard  again  the  wild  cry, 
"  He  he  !  Ho  ho  !'*  with  which  these  people  urge  forward  their  horses, 
and  the  immense  rope  was  suddenly  dragged  up  immediately  before  the 
prow  of  our  vessel.  Two  inches  further  would  have  carried  it  under  the 
keel,  and  our  felucca  with  its  whole  contents  would  have  taken  a  dip  in  the 
Danube.    By  great  exertion  we  managed  to  stop  just  in  time,  but  we  were 
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thrown  against  the  other  yessel,  and  its  bowsprit  entered  our  cabin, 
breaking  down  some  stairs,  perforating  some  boards  and  filling  it  with  pale 
faces.  I  was  told  such  accidents  were  not  uncommon,  as  these  enormously 
thick  ropes  drawn  by  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  horses,  were  able  to  lift  a 
large  vessel  out  of  the  water.  The  men  engaged  in  towing  on  the  Danube 
are  a  rough  wild  set  of  fellows,  and  are  often  enough  in  fault,  especially 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  belong  to  the  dfass  of  nobles. 

We  dined  at  G($ny(5,  and  had  two  long  tables  quite  full  •f  persons  who 
had  come  from  Raab  and  the  enyirons,  in  order  to  go  by  the  steamer  to 
Pesth,  where  a  great  fair  was  soon  to  be  held.  At  our  table  a  good  deal 
of  German  was  spoken,  but  at  the  other  I  heard  only  Magyar;  and  I  no- 
ticed that,  whenever  my  companions  got  merrj',  they  slipped  immediately 
into  the  mother  tongue.  I  am  sure  I  rose  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  es- 
timation of  some  of  them,  by  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  a  cigar,  which  I 
achieved  in  Hungarian. 

"  En  Magyar  wagyok"  (I  am  a  Magyar)  is  a  phrase  one  often  hears 
uttered  with  no  small  complacency,  and  "a  Schwoab^^  ("the  German 
there  !'*)  is  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  something  like  contempt.  We 
never  say  in  the  same  manner,  "  I  am  a  German."  I  beUeve  this  is,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  a  want  of  nationality,  and  also,  in  some  measure, 
to  what  I  must  think  our  excessive  modesty.  We  have  certainly  as  much 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  race  as  the  Himgarians,  and  whenever  it  has 
happened  to  me,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  hear  any  one  say,  "  En  Magyar 
wagyoky^  or  "  I  am  a  Pole,"  or  "  I  am  an  Englishman,"  I  have  never 
Med  to  reply,  "  And  I  am  a  German  ;"  and  I  think  we  should  do  well 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  do  so. 

After  dinner,  we  went  down  to  the  river  side  to  see  a  large  steamer 
come  in,  which  had  brought  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  pigs  from  Turkey, 
distributed  in  three  vessels  which  she  had  in  tow.  The  boats  built  for 
this  purpose  are  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  pigs  are  undoubtedly 
far  better  accommodated  than  many  of  the  poor  negroes  in  the  Spanish 
slave-ships.  The  pig-boats  have  two  or  three  decks,  one  above  another, 
covered  with  pigsties,  divided  by  strong  wooden  palings,  so  that  the  fresh 
air  can  pass  everywhere  through,  and  spaces  are  left  aH  round  and  among 
them,  so  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  animals  may  be  able  to  get 
near  and  attend  properly  to  them,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pigs 
heing  placed  together.  They  are  also  well  fed  with  Turkish  wheat  while 
on  the  journey. 

All  the  countries  on  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  lower  Danube, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  possess  im- 
mense riches  in  swine ;  and  since  in  Some  of  those  provinces,  and  still 
more  in  others  bordering  'on  them  to  the  south,  there  are  numbers  of 
persons  who  abhor  this  imclean  animal,  it  follows  that  they  are  able  to 
export  vast  numbers  to  their  northern  pork-loving  neighbours. 

I  visited  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  these  interesting 
emigrants,  in  company  with  a  young  Servian,  to  whom  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  thousand  were  consigned.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
wearmg  the  Hungarian  dress,  speaking  German,  Servian,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  wearing  a  number  of  brilliant  rings  on  his  fingers.  I  drank 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  him,  and  was  thinking  that,  like  Milosch,  he  might 
^  destined  to  become  a  king  of  Servia ;  but  his  fate,  poor  fellow,  was  a 
Cerent  one>  for  a  short  time  after  he  was  murdered  by  a  robber. 
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At  length  our  steamboat  came  in  from  Vienna,  and  fetched  us  away 
from  what  we  may  call  the  golden  strand  of  GtinyO ;  for  here,  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Theiss  and  other  Hungarian  rivers,  gold  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  the  riyer  sand.  This  is  an  occupation  exclusively  of  the 
gipsies,  who  deliver  the  gold  to  the  government,  as  a  sort  of  tribute,  at 
very  low  prices.  At  Araiiyos,  near  Komom,  we  saw  a  number  of  them 
engaged  in  their  interesting  work.  They  phuse  a  board  in  a  sloping  po- 
sition, on  which  there  are  several  diagonal  furrows  or  grooves ;  they  then 
scratch  up  the  sand  of  the  river  over  the  board,  and  pouring  water  over 
it,  the  g^ld  dust,  being  heavier  than  the  earthy  particles,  remains  in  the 
grooves.  The  gipsies  then  scratch  out  this  sediment  and  mix  it  with 
quicksilver,  which  attracts  to  itself  the  particles  of  gold.  These  are  col- 
lected and  sold  to  the  government  officers  in  Httle  balls'^of  the  weight  of 
about  three  or  four  ducats.  Goldsmiths  and  other  traders  are  forbidden^ 
under  severe  penalties,  to  purchase  gold  from  the  gipsies.  The  product  of 
these  operations  is  certainly  very  inconsiderable ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
proportion  which  these  few  shovelsfrdl  of  sand  bear  to  the  masses  lefb 
lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  immense 
treasures  are  still  buried  in  the  Danube.  If  the  gipsies  can  get  as 
much  as  the  value  of  a  ducat  out  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  sand  (which  is  less 
than  they  really  do  get),  a  piece  of  the  Danube  of  a  hundred  German 
miles  in  length,  and  a  thousand  paces  in  breadth,  taking  the  sand  at  five 
feet  in  depth,  would  give  thirty  thousand  milUons  of  cubic  feet  of  sand, 
containing  gold  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  millions  of  ducats ;  and 
the  actual  depth  of  the  sand  is  greater  than  five  feet,  and  the  extent  of 
the  goldbearing  Danube  is  greater  than  I  have  assumed  it  to  be.  It  is 
also  to  be  recollected  that  the  gipsies  take  the  sand  only  from  those  parts  of 
the  river  where  they  find  it  most  convenient,  as  on  sandbanks  ;  and,  gold 
being  the  heaviest  material  which  the  waters  carry  along,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  greater  quantity  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the 
comparatively  lighter  particles  only  are  washed  on  the  shore.  I  felt  the 
^^  sacred  thirst"  awakening  in  me  at  the  thought  of  the  rich  abundance  of 
the  precious  metal — the  three  thousand  millions  of  ducats  that  were  lying 
below  in  the  deep  channel  through  which  our  steamer  was  cutting  and. 
foaming  on  its  way.  A  single  mile  of  this  Danube  sand  might  afford  one 
gold  enough  for  one's  life,  if  one  could  but  get  it.  How  many  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  like  the  Danube,  possess  hidden  treasures,  of  which 
only  a  paltry  gipsy  portion  ever  comes  to  light.  Could  they  develope  all 
the  capabilities  wmch  God  has  bestowed  on  them,  how  boundless  might 
become  their  physical  and  mental  wealth! 

We  were  received  in  grand  style  at  Komom  by  the  whole  of  the  mili- 
tary, in  fuU  uniform,  with  the  bands  of  several  regiments,  coming  to 
salute  General  Bagassi,  whom  we  brought  with  us,  and  who  had  just  been 
appointed  commandant  of  Pesth,  and  the  sound  of  the  instruments  carried 
me  back  in  thought,  to  the  days  when  the  chiefs  of  the  legions  came  down 
the  Danube  to  inspect  the  numerous  castles  built  by  the  Romans  on  its 
banks.  The  geographical  position  of  Komom  is  too  important — ^it  is  too 
evidently  pointed  out  by  Nature  for  the  settlement  of  man — ^not  to  have 
been  occupied  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history. 

The  island  of  Schutt  terminates  at  this  point,  and  the  arm  of  the 
Danube,  which  had  separated  from  it  at  Presburg,  as  well  as  that  called 
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the  Black  Water,  here  unite  again  vnth  the  main  stream,  whieh  ako  re- 
ceives near  this  place  the  waters  of  the  Neutra  and  the  Waag. 

From  Komom,  therefore,  there  are  navigable  water-roads  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions ;  on  the  upper  Danube  to  Raab,  and  on  the  lower  Danube 
to  Pesth  and  Buda,  on  the  Waag  and  Neutra  to  the  Carpathians  in  the 
north,  and  on  the  Black  Water  to  the  com  countries  in  the  island  ox 
Schutt. 

The  Romans  occupied  this  important  position  with  their  much-^valued 
city  of  Brigantium  Or  Bregetium,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  legio 
prima  adjutnx.  Roman  fortifications  were  shown  to  me  at  Szony,  oppo- 
site Komom,  and  I  had  often  occasion  to  notice  here,  as  elsewhere  along 
the  Danube,  the  familiarity  with  matters  connected  with  the  Roman  times 
displayed  by  people  who  did  not  pretend,  as  I  did,  to  belong  to  the  learned 
world,  and  yet  often  put  my  ignorance  to  shame.  Tliey  talked  of  the 
quarters  of  the  various  legions,  of  the  prima  adjutrix,  or  of  the  legio 
decima  in  Vienna,  of  the  legio  secunda  adjutrix  in  Buda,  of  the  legio  xiv. 
Gemina,  near  Presburg,  as  if  they  had  heard  it  all  from  their  grand- 
Dftthers. 

The  town  of  Komorn,  as  might  be  imagined  from  its  very  advantageous 
position,  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, without  counting  the  military.  Since  the  union  of  Hungary  and 
Austria,  the  town  has  never  been  occupied  by  an  enemy,  not  even  by  the 
Turks,  who  possessed  all  the  country  round.  Had  Komom  been  lost,  its 
fate  would  probably  have  been  shared  by  all  Hungary  as  far  as  the  Car- 
pathians. 

On  the  strand  were  a  great  number  of  beggars,  and  amongst  them  a 
poor  cripple  on  crutches,  with  two  wooden  legs.  We  threw  him  from  the 
steamboat  some  copper  money  that  we  had  collected,  but  unluckily  could 
not  reach  quite  far  enough,  for  some  of  it  fell  into  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  poor  cripple  was  slowly  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  when  a  rascal  with  the 
full  use  of  his  legs  and  arms,  pushed  before  him  and  snatched  it  away. 
The  enjoyment  of  this,  his  ill-gotten  gains,  was,  however,  but  momentary, 
for  another  lad,  not  a  whit  less  needy-looking  and  tattered  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  darted  forward,  and  bestowing  some  hearty  cuflPs  upon  the 
lobber,  forced  the  money  from  hira,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  poor  cripple 
who  could  not  help  himself.  Had  Haroun  al  Raschid  witnessed  this 
action,  he  would  certainly  have  made  him  Kadi  of  Komom  upon  the  spot. 
**  Blessed  are  the  just." 

We  had  now  again  all  the  waters  of  the  Danube  united  into  one  chan- 
nel, to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  Eimers 
from  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  and  as  we  dashed  along  without  any  inter- 
ruption, we  soon  lost  sight  of  the  great  plain,  through  which  we  had  been 
passing  for  several  days  past,  and  reached  the  mountains,  through  which 
the  river  finds  or  forces  its  way  to  Gran  and  Buda.  In  the  whole  of  its 
course  the  Danube  passes  three  of  these  mountain  districts,  alternating  with 
the  vast  plains,  through  which  it  flows.  First,  below  Ulm  comes  the 
plain  of  Bavaria,  interrupted  by  some  hills  of  little  importance;  then  the 
beautiful  range  of  mountains  between  Linz  and  Vienna;  then  the  great 
Hungarian  plain  between  Presburg  and  Komom ;  then  the  momitainous 
re^on  between  Komom  and  Pesth;  again,  plain  as  far  as  Belgrade; 
between  Belgrade  and  Widdin  again  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  great 
Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  plain  between  Hungary  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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In  some  period,  anterior  to  history,  it  is  probable  that  the  Danube  fonned 
three  great  inland  seas,  connected  by  cataracts  and  rivers,  like  the  lakes 
Erie,  Ontario,  &c.  Wallachia  and' part  of  Bulgaria  belonged  probably  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  part  of  the  river  lying  between  Passau  and  Vienna 
is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  in  an  historical  point 
of  view,  but  the  narrow  passes  and  cataracts  between  Belgrade  and  Wid- 
din,  far  exceed  any  other  in  wild  grandeur. 

Immediately  after  passing  Komom,  the  right  shore  begins  to  rise,  till 
at  length,  by  Nessmeli,  it  swells  into  complete  mountains.  Near  Gran 
the  mountains  begin  to  appear  also  on  the  left  side,  and  they  soon  become 
so  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  river  is  pressed  into  such  a  narrow  bed,  that 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  pass.  These  are  the  mountains  which  are 
called  on  the  lefb  side  the  Magusta,  and  on  the  right  the  Pilis  range. 
The  mountains  near  Nessmeli  grow  the  wine  the  most  widely  di£Fused 
through  the  country,  such  as  among  French  wines  are  the  Graves  or 
Medoc,  or  among  those  of  Greece  the  Santorino.  Throughout  Hung^ary, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  if  you  ask  in  any  inn  for  Hungarian  wine, 
without  specifying  the  sort,  this,  the  Nessmuhler,  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
brought.  Near  Nessmeli,  stretching  towards  Dotis  and  Almasch,  are 
also  the  celebrated  stone  quarries,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
new  buildings  now  in  process  in  Pesth,  and  likewise  to  the  fortifications  of 
Komom.  There  is  found  in  them  limestone,  sandstone,  and  various  kinds 
of  marble,  particularly  a  marble  of  a  pinkish  colour,  which  I  noticed  in 
Pesth,  and  which  I  snail  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to.  A  passenger  in 
a  steamboat,  however,  must  pass  over  almost  all  that  is  interesting  to  the 
natural  philosopher,  the  political  economist^  or  the  historian ;  his  eye  hur- 
ries from  point  to  point,  and  he  is  borne  in  a  few  minutes  past  many  a  spot 
where  Clio  and  her  sisters  would  have  lingered  long. 

The  first  sight  of  Gran  is  magnificent,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  fine  position 
which  has  suggested  to  the  Himgarian  writers  the  notion  that  a  town  was 
established  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  five  years  after  the  deluge.  In  the 
first  period  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  Gran  occupied  the  position, 
afterwards  filled  by  Stuhlweissenburg  and  Ofen^  and  was  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government  of  her  kings.  The  sainted  Stephen  was  bom  and 
crowned  here,  and  up  to  the  year  1241,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Tatars,  Gran  remained  a  rich  and  populous  town,  far  exceeding  in  splen- 
dour all  the  other  cities  of  Hungaiy*  It  was  at  the  same  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  trade  of  the  country,  and  foreigners  of  several 
nations,  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  were  numerous  enough  to  have 
quarters  or  streets  assigned  to  them ;  and  on  the  high  hill,  where  now 
stands  the  castle  of  the  prince  archbishop,  the  primate  of  Hungary,  and 
a  great  cathedral,  there  stood  even  then  a  magnificent  church  in  the  old 
gothic  style,  with  pillars  of  Indian  marble.  The  place  was  in  former  times 
called,  "  par  excellence,"  the  Danube  city,  but  its  name  has  since  been 
changed,  not  without  reason,  to  that  of  the  insignificant  stream  the  Gran 
which  here  enters  it.  The  population  of  Gran  has  been  reduced  to  six 
thousand,  and  it  bears  few  traces  of  its  former  greatness,  except  its  fine 
situation,  and  the  abovementioned  castle  and  cathedral. 

Soon  after  passing  Gran  the  river  begins  to  make  its  way  with  many 
turnings  and  windings  through  some  difl&cult  mountainous  passes  (like  a 
wise  man  overcoming,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  all  obstacles  to  his 
progress),  until  it  takes  its  great  bend  to  the  south.     Whilst  we  were  tack- 
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ing  this  way  and  that,  through  this  romantic  mountain  country,  night 
came  on,  but  the  air  was  deliciously  mild,  and  the  promenade  on  the  deck 
a  real  enjoyment.  The  stars  glittered  over  our  heads,  and  the  moon  poured 
her  soft  raidiance  over  her  heavenly  flocks,  and  in  various  turns  and  comers 
of  the  mountains,  lights  twinkled  n*om  unknown  villages  and  hamlets,  that 
lay  hidden  in  their  clefts  and  hollows.  We  knew  not  even  the  names  of 
these  abodes,  and  to  them  our  party  of  a  hundred  strangers,  rushing 
hastily  by,  was,  probably,  of  no  more  interest  than  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
passing  over  their  heads. 

At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Wissehrad,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  a  Hungarian  word  sig- 
nifying "  high  castle."  Many  Hungarian  kings  have  made  it  their  re- 
sidence, and  it  was  the  favourite  seat  of  the  celebrated  and  beloved  Matthias 
Corvinus.  It  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  to  have  been  so  mag- 
nificent that  a  legate  oi  the  pope's,  who  visited  it,  called  it  a  paradise,  and 
the  opinion  of  an  Italian,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
some  weight.  Now,  nothing  remains  of  it  but  some  scanty  ruins,  visible 
against  the  clear  sky  on  the  topmast  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  Hun- 
garian goatherds,  clothed  in  skins,  visit  its  grass-grown  courts,  in  the  place 
of  princes  and  legates.  Tradition  also  assigns  to  it,  as  an  inhabitant,  the 
unquiet  spirit  of  a  poor  girl,  who  formerly  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  of  whom  King  Matthias  became  enamoured,  visiting  her 
without  disclosing  his  real  rank.  She  regarded  him  as  a  simple  hunts- 
man, and  hoped  he  would  repay  her  tender  confidence  by  one  day  leading 
her  home  as  his  wife. 

It  was,  however,  one  day  accidentally  communicated  to  her  that  the  lover, 
who  rowed  across  the  river  to  her  at  night,  was  no  other  than  the  crowned 
king  of  the  country,  and  she  was  no  less  terrified  than  Psyche  under  similar 
circumstances.     Like  her  also  the  maiden  made  a  discovery  fatal  to  her 
peace  and  her  love.     The  impassable  gulf  that  separated  her  from  her 
royal  lover,  the  impossibility  of  ever  being  truly  his,  preyed  on  her  mind 
till  she  became  insane,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river,  across  which  he 
had  so  often  hastened  to  her  arms.     Since  then  her  restless  spirit  wanders 
for  ever  about  the  ruins  of  Wissehrad,  mourning  the  loss  of  king  Matthias 
and  her  unfortunate  love.     I  must  confess,  however,  I  watched  in  vain  for 
a  glimpse  of  her  white  robes,  as  the  desolate  castle  vanished  behind  us  in 
the  darkness.     As  we  lost  sight  of  it  the  moon  went  down,  the  whole 
scene  assumed  a  drearier  aspect,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  down  into  the  cabin, 
where,  with  lamps,  and  tea,  and  conversation,  we  might  imitate  the  com- 
fort of  settled  abodes,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  darkly  dashing  river.     The 
company  consisted  mostly  of  Jews  and  Rascians,  some  of  whom  had  paid 
their  devotions  pretty  freely  to  the  Tschuttora,  but  in  one  comer  sat  a  boy 
and  near  him  an  old  man,  who  spoke  a  dialect  I  had  heard  only  once  be- 
fore, and  who  proved  to  be   Swiss  from  the  canton  of  the  Grisons.     The 
old  man  was  a  confectioner  at  Kaschau,  and  had  been  as  far  as  Vienna  to 
fetch  his  nephew,  who  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  him.     One  might  suppose 
from  the  numbers  of  natives  of  the  Grisons  whom  one  finds  engaged  in 
this  trade  all  over  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  that  their  native 
land  overflowed,  if  not  with  milk  and  honey,  with  cakes  and  sweetmeats  ; 
hut  this  branch  of  industry,  to  which  they  are  so  addicted  abroad,  does  not,  I 
helieve,  exist  at  aU  at  home.  The  lads  are,  at  first,  employed  in  keeping  cattle, 
QAd  as  they  grow  up,  come  out  of  the  valleys  of  the  Iim  and  the  Rhine,  and 
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find  their  way  to  their  uncles  and  cousins,  already  estahlished  in  different 
parts  of  Europe^  of  whom  they  learn  this,  their  favourite  trade. 

The  old  man,  my  fellow-passenger,  seeming  to  think  I  must  know  as 
little  of  his  coimtry  as  the  Danuhe  sailors,  informed  me  that  it  was  a  small 
hut  very  ancient  independent  repuhhc,  which  had  formerly  heen  alHed  to 
the  ffreat  and  powerful  repuhlic  of  Venice,  and  that  they,  the  Alpine  peo- 
ple, nad  furnished  troops  to  the  Venetians,  and  lent  them  valiant  aid 
against  the  Hungarians  and  Turks,  in  return  for  which  they  had  received 
the  privilege  of  estahlishing  themselves  as  confectioners,  coffee-house 
keepers,  and  so  forth,  in  the  great  city.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some 
misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  hetween  the  repuhlics,  these  privileges 
were  not  renewed  after  1766,  and  a  period  was  fixed  within  which  they 
were  to  sell  their  goods  and  leave  Venice,  and  thus  it  happened  that  they 
were  scattered  over  Europe.  I  have  vainly  sought  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  fact  in  the  various  historical  works  to  which  I  have  had  access;  but, 
to  say  truth,  it  is  but  seldom  that  historians  condescend  to  bestow  their 
attention  on  such  Httle  episodes  of  history  as  the  dispersion  of  the  sugar- 
bakers  of  the  Grisons,  and  yet  these  little  episodes  are  often  replete  with 
interest. 

Of  the  town  of  Waizen  our  song  is  silent,  for  neither  sun  nor  moon  gave 
light,  as  we  stopped  at  its  harbour  to  put  out  some  passengers  ;  and  the 
veil  of  night  covered  Hkewise  the  remainder  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Pesth. 
Towards  eleven  at  night  we  again  saw  lights ;  they  increased,  glittering 
before,  behind,  on  every  side,  and  over  the  hills  and  mountains  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  They  were  from  the  towns  of  Pesth  and  Buda,  amongst 
whose  shipping  we  cast  anchor,  and  soon  after  made  our  way  to  the  hotel 
^^  The  Queen  of  England,"  on  the  Danube  Quay. 
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Buda  (or  Ofen)  and  Pesth  are,  in  fact,  but  one  town  ;  one  has  arisen 
out  of  the  other,  the  growth  of  one  has  been  promoted  by  that  of  the 
other,  and  each  is  indebted  for  its  greatness  to  its  connexion  with  the 
other.  They  are  united  by  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  they  have  not  been  long  since  united  imder  the  same  municipal 
government.  Of  such  a  union  there  is  now  great  probability,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  one  great  city  by  the  name  of  Buda- Pesth ; 
andf  some  Hungarian  writers  have  even  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  twin 
cities  were  formerly  one,  known  only  by  the  name  of  Pesth,  and  that 
the  other  appellation  was  acquired  from  some  Grerman  inhabitants  of  the 
right  bank,  who  bestowed  it  on  their  quarter. 

In  old  times,  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  period 
of  splendour,  like  many  other  Himgarian  towns ;  but  the  history  of  the 
present  city  can  be  dated  only  from  the  end  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  for 
it  passed  firom  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  into  those  of  the  Austrians  as  a 
mere  heap  of  ruins.  The  city  lay  buried  in  filth  and  disorder,  and  the 
only  buildings  now  standing  which  were  then  extant,  are  some  low  huts 
and  stables.  There  were  no  suburbs,  and  the  town  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  its  walls.  Like  Gran,  Waizen,  Belgrade,  and  other 
Hungarian  towns,  Pesth  was,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  bombarded,  con- 
quered>  burnt^  and  re-conquered  half  a  dozen  times,  and  its  aspect  during 
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that  period  probably  resembled  that  of  Belgrade  and  other  cities  of  the 
Danube,  on  which  the  curse  of  Turkish  dominion  still  rests.  At  the  close 
of  this  period,  as  remarkable  and  sudden  a  rise  took  place  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  Hungary,  as  in  those  of  Russia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tatar 
empire.  So  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Pesth 
could  not  be  considered  as  freed  firom  the  barbarian  yoke,  for  the  Turks 
still  continued  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  Himgarian  affairs. 
Down  to  that  period,  it  remained  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  in  the 
empire  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  it  has  become  one  of 
the  stateliest  of  cities,  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  for  it  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  world. 

We  are  accustomed  to  turn  always  to  America  for  examples  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  cities,  but  we  have  in  Europe  similar,  and 
almost  equally  striking  examples.  In  England  there  are  many  great 
towns  which  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  agOj  were  exceedingly  insigni- 
ficant. In  Germany,  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  many  towns  have 
undergone  remarkable  improvements  and  extensions.  In  Russia,  Odessa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Taganrog,  and  others,  have  been  conjured  into  life  ;  and 
in  Hungary  many  have  risen  &om  dust  and  ruins  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  prosperity. 

The  walls  which  encircled  the  old  town  of  Pesth,  do  not  now  contain  the 
seventh  part  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  modern  city.     It  has  four  im- 
portant and  extensive  suburbs,  named  after  the  four  last  Hungarian  kings, 
and  containing  finer  buildings  than  the  city  itself.     Pesth  is  very  regu- 
larly built  upon  a  simple  and  intelligible  plan,  the  old  town  forming  a 
nudeUs  from  which  great  broad  streets  radiate  in  every  direction,  and  these 
are  again  united  with  each  other,  by  concentric  cross  streets.     In  the 
Theresa  suburb  alone,  this  plan  has  not  been  regurlarly  executed,  and  it  is 
consequently  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest.     As  to  Buda,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  plan  at  all,  for  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
obstacles  to  all  regularity  presented  by  the  mountains,  would  scarcely 
have  permitted  the  execution  of  such  a  design,  had  it  been  entertained.  The 
whole  situation  and  locality  of  Buda-Pesth,  greatly  resemble  those  of  Prague, 
but  in  the  former  the  new  and  elegant  predominates,  in  the  latter,  the  old 
and  venerable ;   in  their  position  relatively  to  the  country  surroimding 
them,  there  is  also  great  similarity.     The  figure  of  Hungary,  as  of  Bohe- 
mia, is  compact,  rounded,  and  almost  encircled  by  chains  of  mountains, 
whilst  both  countries  are  cut  nearly  through  the  centre  by  the  main  river, 
— ^in  Bohemia,  the  Moldau-Elbe,  in  Hungary,  the  Danube.     The  right 
angle  formed  by  this  river  may  be  considered  as  the  central  and  metropo- 
litan district  of  Hungary.     The  Huns,  Hungarians,  and  other  conquering 
tribes  coming  over  the  Carpathians,  made  their  first  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the   Theiss,  but  Duke   Geysa  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment   at  Gran,    and  it  continued  the  permanent   residence    of    King^ 
Stephen  and  his  successors,  till  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  induced  them  to 
remove  their  court  to  Stuhlweissenburg,  which,  however,  was  merely  a 
flort  of  Versailles,  a  place  for  ceremonies  and  coronations.  Stuhlweissenburg 
was  then  to  Buda-Pesth  much  what  Presburg  is  now.  The  Diet,  for  instance, 
is  held  at  the  latter  city  on  account  of  its  convenient  locality  with  respect 
to  Vienna ;  nevertheless,  Pesth,  as  the  residence  of  the  Palatine,  of  the 
Magnates,  and  of  all  the  principal  public  officers,  as  the  focus  of  national 
<uid  scientific  culture,  as  the  seat  of  the  universities  and  academies,  the 
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principal  staple  place  of  the  foreign  and  inland  trade  of  the  country,  and 
as  decidedly  the  richest  and  most  populous  town,  cannot  fail  to  he  considered 
the  real  capital  of  the  country.  The  unexampled  rapidity  of  its  growth 
is  a  very  accurate  standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  general  development 
of  Hungary,  for  the  increase  of  population,  of  industry,  and  of  general  cul- 
ture and  activity  throughout  Hungary,  must  naturally  manifest  themselves 
most  forcibly  in  the  centre  of  their  action,  from  whicn  there  is  of  course  a 
re-action  on  the  surrounding  country. 

Buda-Pesth  has  at  present  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  whilst  the 
number  of  hundreds  it  possessed  a  century  ago  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
Hungarians  look  with  pride  upon  their  capital,  and  dream  that  it  may  be- 
come once  more  the  residence  of  kings ;  nay,  they  do  not  dream  merely, 
but  they  say  and  maintsun  that  it  must  be  so.  The  town  becomes  every 
year  more  magnificent,  more  cultivated,  more  abounding  in  the  means  of 
enjoyment.  Every  year  more  and  more  of  the  Magnates  come  from 
Vienna  to  fix  their  residence  here. '  "If  our  sovereign  would  but  come  and 
live  among  us,"  say  the  Hungarians,  "  we  would  build  him  such  a  palace 
as  he  does  not  possess  in  Vienna." 
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Ajs  geographical  centre  of  the  country,  Pesth  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
Hungarian  trade.  It  has  four  great  markets  or  fairs,  which,  from  their  im- 
portance, might  be  called  the  royal  fairs  of  Hungry.  The  most  con- 
siderable is  that  beginning  at  the  end  of  August,  at  which  time  aU  the 
channels  of  conmiunication  are  in  their  best  state,  the  Danube  free,  the 
roads  dry,  and  at  this  time  it  is  that  the  great  purchases  are  made  for  the 
winter.  As  I  fortunately  arrived  at  this  interesting  moment  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  bustle  and  excitement  that  prevails  dur- 
ing a  scene  which  differs  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  among  us. 
The  principal  places  occupied  by  the  fair  are — first,  the  Danube  Quay, 
on  which  is  erected  a  row  of  shops,  and  along  which  the  vessels  lie ; 
secondly,  the  Jews'  quarter,  where  every  comer  swarms  with  goods  and 
buyers  and  sellers;  thirdly,  the  market-places  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  which  are  covered  with  booths ;  and  fourthly,  all  the  open  spaces  in 
the  Joseph's  suburb. 

The  Danube  Quay  is  very  broad  and  a  German  mile  long,  having  on 
the  side  opposite  the  river  a  row  of  handsome  houses,  the  ground  floors  of 
which  only  are  used  as  shops.  On  the  morning  of  the  fair  it  was  filled 
with  thousands  of  busy  traders,  and  the  river  was  crowded  with  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  including  steamers.  There  were  vessels  from  Austria,  or  the 
lower  Danube,  as  far  as  Belgrade  and  Semlin,  and  from  different  parts*  of 
the  Theiss.  To  the  head  of  each  vessel  was  fastened  some  article,  such  as 
a  large  pot,  a  wine  bottle,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  broom,  a  wooden  trough,  a 
gigantic  spoon,  &c.,  which  of  course  I  took  for  a  sample  of  the  wares  sold 
within,  but  which  I  found  were  intended  to  serve  as  signs  or  coats  of  arms, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  instead  of  a  sign-board  merely  painted  by 
some  rude  dauber,  the  symbols  of  trade  were  represented  thus  bodily.  The 
largest  and  most  solid  vessels  seen  in  the  mid^e  Danube,  the  portion  ex- 
tending from  Presburg  to  the  cataracts  below  Semlin,  are  called  "  Tely' 
fohayw^^  that  is,  complete  or  perfect  ships.     They  carry  from  ten  thousand 
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to  twelve  thousand  Metzen*  of  wheat.     They  also  go  up  the  Theiss  as  far 
as  Szegedin,  where  many  of  them  are  built.     Others  are  built  at  Eszek  on 
the  Drave,  where  is  to  be  had  the  fine  hard  oak,  the  material  from  the  forests 
of  Slavonia  or  Transylvania,  chiefly  used  in  their  construction.     They 
generally  last,  with  repairs,  as  much  as  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
there  is  every  year  an  evident  improvement  in  their  construction.    Besides 
large  vessels,  there  are  others  of  a  smaller  size,  broad  and  flat  built,  which 
cany  furniture  and  manufactured  goods  to  Turkey.     Among  the  Germans 
living  here  I  often  noticed  the  terms  "  hard"  and  "  soft"  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  craft,  and  found  that  they  were  meant  to  distinguish  the  oak  ves- 
sels from  Szegedin  and  Eszek,  from  those  made  of  deal  which  come  from 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  especially  a  very  sHght  kind  of  boat  from  Passau. 
These  latter  do  not  in  general  return  up  the  Danube,  but  are  sold  as  wood, 
or  sometimes  repaired  again  and  sent  to  some  place  further  down.    I  could 
not  make  Out  very  accurately  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water 
traffic  at  Pesth,  but  I  believe,  that  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  at  pi'esent  in- 
creasing much  more  rapidly.      The  greater  part  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rascians. 
Near  the  Quay  was  the  pottery  market,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  to- 
gether so  many  pots  and  pans  and  clay  vessels  of  every  possible  variety  ;  a 
description  of  some  of  them  may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  some  points  of 
Hungarian  manners  and  customs.     First  there  were  enormous  piles  of 
gigantic  urn-shaped  vessels,  used  for  keeping  the  lard  so  much  employed  in 
housekeeping.     Then  there  were  earthen  covered  pans,  for  roasting  or 
baking  meat,  and  there  were  others  called  Nudelseiger^  that  were  pierced 
through  with  many  holes,  for  the  water  to  run  off  from  the  Nudels  or 
dumplings,  which  the  peasants  are  wont  to  boil  in  them.  Then  there  were 
mighty  heaps  of  water-pitchers  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  but  one  in  general 
use  here.     These  pitchers  have  a  narrow  neck,  containing  a  sort  of  sieve 
to  prevent  impurities  from  passing  into  the  vessel.     The  hole,  out  of  which 
the  people  drink,  is  in  the  handle^  which  is  hollow,  and  through  this  hollow 
tube  the  Hungarian  sucks  up  the  water,  and  praises  the  whole  arrange- 
ment as  calculated  to  keep  his  liquor  cool  and  pure;  but  how  such  a 
pitcher  is  ever  to  be  cleansed  inside,  is  a  mystery  to  me.     There  were 
also  many  thousands  of  a  sort  of  bottle  called  tshuttoray  in  use  every 
where  in  Hungary,  among  Magyars,  Germans,  Walachians,  and  Slavo- 
nians, to  carry  with  them  on  a  journey,  or  into  the  fields,  when  they  are 
keeping  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  doing  farming-work.     The  tshuttora  is 
a  round  wooden  vessel,  of  a  corpulent  shape,  with  a  small  narrow  neck ; 
it  is  generally  turned  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  has  a  hole  at  the  top 
and  another  at  the  bottom,  the  latter  closed  with  a  spigot,  and  decorated 
with  a  rosette  of  coloured  leather.     It  is  also  furnished  with  thongs,  by 
which  it  can  be  hung  round  the  neck,  and  has  four  little  feet  so  ill  pro- 
portioned to  its  portly  dimensions  that  it  hardly  stands  steadier  on  them, 
than  its  owner  does  on  his  legs  when  he  has  been  too  frequent  in  his  ap- 
plications to  it.     There  is  no  Hungarian  house  that   does   not   contain 
tshtUtortzs  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them  as  big  as  a  small  cask.     The  Hun- 
garian magnates  are  equaUy  enamoured  of  the  tshuttora,  and  take  them 
with  them  on  journeys,  or  hunting-parties,  and  all  similar  occasions,  and 
they  are  fiUed  with  every  kind  of  liquid,  from  the  wine  of  Tokay  to  the 
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dirty  or  brackish  water  of  the  marsh.  In  all  songs  in  which  the  praises  of  the 
sparkling  goblet,  or  the  jovial  bowl  would  be  heard  among  us,  those  of  the 
tshuttora  resound  in  Hungary.  These  vessels  were  made  in  the  earliest 
times  exactly  as  they  are  now,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nomadic 
tribes  who  wandered  first  into  Hungary  came  with  the  tshuttora  round 
iheir  necks. 

Among  the  clay  vessels  was  also  one  used  for  baking  a  sort  of  paste, 
the  tarhonya,  an  indispensable  article  in  the  steppes  of  Hungary.  It  is 
composed  of  meal  and  soiur  milk,  which  is  completely  dried  and  baked  oyer 
the  nre,  and  then  rubbed  to  powder.  In  this  state  it  can  be  kept  good  a 
whole  summer,  nay,  sometimes  two  or  three  years,  and  is  a  very  useful 
article  to  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  others  who  lead  a  lonely  life,  especially 
as  they  are  apt  to  live  &r  too  much  on  animal  food  and  fat.  A  good 
handfiil  of  this  farinaceous  preparation^  thrown  over  their  dish  of  pork, 
tends,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  them  from  a  disease  very  prevalent  here, 
called  "  tshomor^  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  eating  too 
much  fleshmeat. 

This  malady  is  very  generally  diffused  in  Hungary.     At  the  same  time 
that  I  made  acquaintance  veith  the  pottery  I  have  described,  I  also  saw  the 
first  instance  of  a  man  afflicted  with  tshomor.  An  old  Hungarian  was  sitting 
not  far  o£P.    He  was  yawning  and  stretching  himself,  and  looked  wretchedly 
ill.      I    asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  answered  in  a  yeiy 
melancholy  tone,  ^^ Ah  Jesus  Maria!   megisdmorottem.''      (Ah  Jesus 
Maria  !  I  have  caught  a  tshomor.)     In  its  most  common  sense  the  word 
signifies  disgust ;  but,  as  I  say,  it  is  also  used  to  denote  a  peculiar  malady, 
supposed  to  orignate  in  the  consumption  of  too  much  animal  food.     The 
patient  is  often  attacked  by  it  very  suddenly.     He  experiences  a  general 
sickness  and  feeling  of  disgust,  loses  his  appetite,  is  constantly  yawning, 
feels  his  limbs  weak  and  his  back  sti£F,  and  on  his  skin  there  appear  a 
quantity  of  pimples  or  boils.     The  people  will  tell  you  that  no  physician 
and  no  medicine  can  afford  relief,  but  that  the  mdady  must  take  its  own 
course,  which  always  lasts  three  days  at  least,  and  this  time,  during  which 
they  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  food,  is  mostly  spent  in  yawning. 
To  rub  the  back  and  limbs  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  affords  reUef. 
One  peasant  will  even  ask  another  to  thump  him  and  kick  him  in  the  side,  or 
to  pull  his  arms  about  violently,  and  from  this  ungentle  exercise  they  pro- 
fess to  derive  great  solace.      The  German-Hungarians,   I  was  told,  were 
not  subject  to  tshomor,  but  the  petty  country  nobles,  who  generally  feed 
high  and  lead  a  somewhat  idle  life,  are  subject  to  this  visitation  quite  as 
much  as  the  peasants.     I  was  told  of  one  of  these  little  provincial  aristo- 
crats, who  was  very  often  afflicted  with  tshomor,  and  whose  wife  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  one  of  these  attacks,  as  on  all  such  occasions  she  had  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  three  days  of  uninterrupted  ill-humour;  besides  which,  she 
was  certain  of  having  her  whole  time  occupied,  during  those  three  days, 
in  rubbing  the  back  and  kneeding  the  sides  of  a  cross  and  grumbling 
husband. 

The  people  who  came  with  the  goods  I  have  mentioned  for  sale,  were 
mostly  Slavonians  and  Magyars;  but  there  were  also  many  Germans,  co- 
lonists from  the  distant  parts  of  Himgary.  The  weekly  provision- 
market  of  Pesth  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Germans,  as  there  are 
many  German  colonies  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  these  men 
are  so  disguised  in  their  Magyar  costume — broad-brimmed  hats,  wide 
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tronsers,  and  mustaches — that  one  does  not  always  recognise  them.  One 
of  them,  coming  firom  the  Bakony  forest,  whom  I  addressed,  and  who  had 
brought  various  wooden  wares,  spoons,  shovels,  rakes,  tubs,  &c.,  confirmed 
to  me  the  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
which  I  had  collected  on  the  Neusiedler  Lake.  The  people  are  becoming 
eyeiywhere  reconciled  to  them,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were  at 
fint  received  with  vehement  dislike.  He  told  me,  as  I  had  been  told  at 
the  Neusiedler  Lake,  that  thirty,  nay,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Hungarians 
attributed  every  imaginable  mischief  to  potatoes,  scarcely  deeming  them 
good  enough  even  for  pigs.  At  present,  however,  he  added,  they  were  raised 
everywhere  in  the  Bakony  country. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  articles  in  the  market,  and  one  of  genuine 
Hungarian  manufacture,  was  soap,  of  which  the  quantities  were  truly  as- 
tonishing. This  is  all  made  on  the  Hungarian  steppes,  principally  on  the 
Theiss,  and  in  Debretzin  and  Szegedin.  The  best  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  Limburg  cheese,  and  comes  from  Debretzin,  where  there  are  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  soap-boilers.  There  also  are  made  the  true  Hun- 
garian tobacco-pipes ;  and,  according  to  recent  statistical  tables,  eleven 
millions  of  them  are  manufactured  every  year,  which  would  give  one  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  longdom.  In  general  whatever  is 
regarded  as  peculiarly  Hungarian,  is  to  be  found  about  Debretzin — ^for 
instance,  the  finest  and  largest  melons.  The  culture  of  this  firuit,  as  well 
as  the  taste  for  it,  however,  has  probably  been  brought  from  the  countries 
about  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  the  native  land  of  all  cucurbitaceous 
plants.  The  usual  plan  of  eating  melons  here,  is  to  take  one  whole  on 
one's  plate,  and  scoop  it  out  with  a  spoon,  instead  of  cutting  it  in  slices, 
and  this  although  they  are  generally  very  large.  A  prize  melon  I  saw 
exhibited  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  weighed  sixty  pounds  ;  and  a  Hun- 
garian from  Debretzin  told  me  that  in  his  country  they  sometimes  reached 
the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  remained  sweet,  juicy,  and  finely- 
flavoured.  The  gourds,  also,  grow  to  an  immense  size,  one  of  them  often 
weighmg  as  much  as  a  hundredweight,  and  occasionally  even  twice  as  much. 
The  common  people  eat  them  cut  in  slices,  and  roasted  like  chestnuts. 

The  fair  at  Pesth  is  not  only  important  to  the  different  parts  of  Hun- 
gary, as  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  among 
themselves,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Turkey  in  the  south, 
and  of  Germany  and  Poland  on  the  north.  Hungary  is  rich  in  the  raw  pro- 
dnetions  of  nature,  and  the  German  provinces,  as  well  as  Austria,  Mora- 
ria,  Silesia,  and  the  western  part  of  Galicia,  have  surrounded  this  land  of 
nw  produce  with  a  chain  of  industrial  towns,  busied  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  wool,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  principal  articles  which  they  come 
to  look  for  at  Pesth  are  wool,  tobacco,  cotton,  skins,  com,  wax,  wine,  and 
others  of  less  importance.  The  persons  principally  engaged  in  Pesth,  as 
agents  from  these  provinces,  are  the  Jews;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  is  therefore  carried  on  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  which  is  perhaps  the 
bnsiest  scene  in  the  whole  fair.  The  skins  are  brought  thither  in  great 
^ggons,  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight  horses,  near  which  several  foals 
are  often  seen  trotting ;  whilst  behind  comes  a  reserve  team,  either  for 
relief  or  for  occasional  sale.  In  the  inner  courts  of  the  houses,  where  the 
wares  are  unpacked,  is  a  scene  of  litter  and  dirt,  and  uproar  and  confusion, 
that  cannot  be  described,  but  which  may  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect,  that 
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among^  the  chief  articles  bargained  for  are  stinking  hides  and  bed-featherS| 
and  that  the  bargainers  are  Slavonians  and  Polish  Jews. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  which  was  Sunday  the  29th  of  August,  I 
set  out  to  see  the  fair  in  company  with  a  Bohemian  manufacturer,  an  ex- 
cellent guide ;  for  what  the  English  are  in  Europe,  that  are  the  Bohemians 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  soul  of  every  industrial  enterprise,  and 
the  first  to  apply  and  bring  into  use  all  new  inventions.  He  praised  much, 
as  we  went  along,  the  industry  of  his  native  country,  and  contrasted 
strongly  the  rough  state  of  every  thing  we  saw  with  what  it  would  have 
been  in  Bohemia.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  which  we  passed  through, 
some  houses  that  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  inundation,  still  lay  in 
ruins,  in  others  pretty  little  rows  of  new  ones  had  been  built  in  their  places 
on  high  dikes.  Crossing  the  feather-market,  where  feathers  were  flying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  which  was  covered  all  over  with  huge  feather- 
beds,  we  entered  a  street  where  the  dust  was  thick  enough  to  hide  the 
afternoon  sun.  Abandoning  ourselves  unresistingly  to  the  pressure  of  the 
masses,  we  were  pushed  in  and  pushed  out  exactly  as  we  wished  to  be. 
The  great  stream  of  human  animation  was  at  this  time  flowing  out  of  the 
town  towards  a  large  open  space,  covered  with  men  and  animals  of  all  na- 
tions and  races — not  less,  certainly,  than  thirty  thousand  persons  being 
present.  The  ground  was  very  uneven,  and  on  one  little  hill,  some  hun- 
dred women  had  established  a  market  for  eggs  and  live  fowls.  Another 
hill  was  covered  with  droves  of  pigs  ;  on  the  plain  were  vast  troops  of 
horses,  and  the  valleys  were  covered  with  sheep.  In  some  places  were  long 
rows  of  linen  merchants  from  Slavonia,  and  on  a  grassy  declivity,  a  show- 
man had  set  up  a  flag  and  a  barrel-organ,  and  was  explaining  in  the  Hun- 
garian language,  to  the  bystanders,  four  painted  representations  of  the  four 
last  tragical  periods  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  is  no  trifling 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  this  man,  that  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
place,  he  should  be  thought  the  only  one  whose  tragical  moments  were 
worthy  of  attention.  At  the  entrance  of  the  market  was  planted  a  cohort 
of  dealers  in  Paprika,  who  had  sacks  full  of  this  red  pepper,  so  violently 
pungent,  that  a  little  on  the  point  of  a  knife  was  enough,  to  our  taste,  to 
spoil  a  dish,  but  of  which  astonishing  quantities  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
In  the  hotels,  all  sorts  of  Paprika  dishes  are  brought — Paprika  beef,  Pa- 
prika bacon.  Paprika  fish,  &c. ; — but  among  the  common  people  the  Paprika 
is  so  universally  understood,  that  it  is  seldom  mentioned.  One  might  think 
that  every  thing  in  Hungary  grew  seasoned  with  Paprika,  bread  being  the 
only  exception. 

This  plant  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  that  called  among  us,  Turkish  or 
Indian  pepper  (  Capsicum  annuum)  ;  the  kernel  and  the  husk  being  ground 
up  together  for  Paprika,  both  containing  equally  the  fiery  pungent  quality. 

The  Slovaks  are  the  principal  dealers  in  linen,  which  they  manufacture 
themselves  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Hungary,  bordering  on  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  spread  thence  into  other  countries. 
As  the  Slovaks  are  the  greatest  manufacturers,  the  Hungarians  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  in  the  energy  witn 
which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
not  quite  forgotten  the  ancient  mode  of  life  of  their  forefathers  on  the 
Asiatic  steppes. 

I  had  opportunities  enough  to  admire  their  horsemanship,  in  the  feats 
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exhibited  by  those  who  were  showing  off  the  capabilities  of  their  several 
steeds,  with  a  view  to  attract  purchasers.  One  dealer,  to  whom  it  was  ob*- 
jected  that  his  horse  was  not  quick  enough  inturning,  made  it  rear  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  pirouette  three  times  running. 

iSome  antiquarians  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  present  Hungarians 
and  the  ancient  Parthians  were  the  same  people,  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts 
given  of  the  Parthians,  by  the  Romans,  will  almost  always  apply  to  both. 
The  Poles  also,  though  of  an  entirely  separate  race,  are  in  this  respect 
strikingly  similar  to  them,  and  Europe  has  received  from  these  two  nations 
two  most  important  branches  of  her  cavalry,  the  hussars  and  the  lancers. 
It  appears  to  me  remarkable  that  the  Tartars,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  all 
sach  excellent  horsemen,  should  so  seldom  have  produced  distinguished 
proficients  in  the  art  of  horsemanship  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  better 
a  people  in  general  ride,  the  fewer  mere  show  riders  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  those  nations  which  make  the  worst 
horsemen  produce  the  greatest  number  of  these  exhibitors,  namely,  the 
Belgians,  the  French,  and  the  Italians.  The  Italians,  indeed,  who  have 
given  a  name  (Franconi)  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  horsemanship  race, 
are  decidedly  the  worst  horsemen  in  Europe.  Thus  it  has  been  remarked 
that  there  are  musical  nations  who  have  no  composers,  and  poetical  nations 
without  writers,  while  those  who  have  most  of  what  is  called  "  honhommie^ 
have  often  the  least  of  real  and  true  virtue. 

As  we  passed  through  the  fair  we  remarked  among  the  gipsies,  by  whom 
it  was  thronged,  a  pair  coming  towards  us — a  tall  yoimg  man  and  a  middle 
aged  woman — ^both  as  black  as  Africa.  The  woman  was  lamenting  and 
gesticulating  violently.  We  accosted  her  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
She  told  us,  immediately,  that  the  object  of  her  displeasure  was  her  hus- 
band, a  blockhead  and  a  spendthrift,  and  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and 
thereupon  she  began  to  cry  most  bitterly,  adding,  that  he  had  gone,  with- 
out her  knowledge,  and  had  bought  himself  a  handkerchief,  for  which  he 
had  given  twenty  kreutzers.  The  handkerchief,  moreover,  was  not  even 
a  good  one ;  the  <5olours  were  not  fast ;  and  so  saying,  she  leaped  upon  his 
neck  and  snatched  off  the  handkerchief,  showing  where  his  shirt  was  stained 
blue.  The  gipsy  took  all  this  very  quietly,  and  laughed  when  she  snatched 
away  his  handkerchief,  and  afterwards,  without  our  asking  for  them,  pro- 
duced his  papers,  his  passports,  and  so  forth,  which  he  kept  carefully 
preserved  in  a  bundle  of  rags.  The  possession  of  these  certificates  ot  legi- 
timation often  saves  the  gipsy  from  much  petty  tyranny,  since,  if  he  happen 
to  be  without  them,  every  one  is  apt  to  think  himself  authorized  to  treat 
him  iirthe  most  summary  manner. 

It  was  at  this  fair  that  I  first  heard  the  celebrated  Hungarian  gipsy 
music,  in  a  large  dancing-booth,  where  dejeuners^  diners,  iand  thes  dan- 
tants  were  going  on  the  whole  day.  The  company  was  wholly  composed 
of  peasants  ;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  space  in  which  they  moved,  was 
compensated  amply  by  their  zealous  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
They  Ufted  up,  swung  round,  let  go,  and  caught  up  again,  their  fair  ladies, 
m  a  most  vigorous  and  praiseworthy  style ;  and  the  noise  of  stamping 
equalled  that  of  a  hundred  threshing-macnines.  The  heat  was  overpower- 
mg,  and  the  dust  suffocating ;  for,  besides  what  was  raised  by  the  toils  of 
the  dancers,  clouds  came  in  at  the  open  doors  and  windows,  from  the  fair 
<«it6ide,  where  herds  of  cattle  were  moving  in  all  directions ;  and  the  sen- 
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sations  occasioned  by  heat  and  dust  were  not  diminished  by  the  clangom 
of  the  gipsy  musicians,  with  their  trumpets  and  cymbals. 

Throughout  Hungary  the  musicians  are  almost  exclusively  either  Ger- 
mans or  gipsies;  as  the  Hungarians  themselves  have  in  general  little  taste 
or  talent  for  music.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  absolutely  insensible  to 
harmonious  sounds,  for  what  people  ever  was?  but  I  speak  only  of  the 
comparative  susceptibility,  and  of  their  practical  musical  talents.  The 
German  musicians  of  Hungary  hold,  of  course,  the  highest  rank,  and  are 
.met  with  in  the  principal  theatres  and  churches,  at  the  balls  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  in  the  first-rate  hotels  ;  but  the  ^psies  fill  the  lower  appoint- 
ments, such  as  those  in  the  small  theatres,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  they 
are  the  sole  professors  of  the  art.  The  Germans  in  general  play  none  but 
German,  French,  or  Italian  music  ;  but  the  gipsies  the  true  national  com- 
positions of  Hungary,  which  breathe  a  peculiar  spirit,  and  are  disting^hed 
by  certain  original  turns  and  phrases,  which  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  anywhere  else.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  resemblance  between 
all  these  Hungarian  gipsy  melodies,  and  it  is  easy  for  any  one  who  has 
he^rd  one  of  them,  to  recognise  others.  Among  the  Tatars,  also,  at  least 
among  those  of  the  Crimea,  the  gipsies  are  the  usual  musicians;  I  had 
often  heard  them  there,  but  could  not  recollect  enough  of  their  music  to 
know  whether  it  resembled,  what  I  heard  in  Hungary. 

I  could  easily  understand  the  partiality  manifested  by  the  people  gene- 
rally for  this  music,  for  there  is  something  in  its  character  so  wild  and  im- 
passioned— ^it  has  tones  of  such  deep  melancholy,  such  heart-piercing  grief, 
and  wild  despair,  that  one  is  involuntarily  carried  away  by  it ;  and  al- 
though, on  the  whole,  the  performance  of  the  gipsies  is  rude  and  wild, 
many  of  them  manifest  so  much  of  real  musical  inspiration,  as  may  well 
make  amends  for  their  deficiencies  in  scientific  cultiu*e.  There  are  several 
gipsy  bands  which  are  celebrated  throughout  Hungary,  and  some  of  the 
patriotic  journals  even  cite  with  rapture  some  performers  of  the  last  cen- 
tmy.  Anecdotes  are  also  often  seen  in  these  papers  tending  to  exalt  these 
^psy  favourites  above  their  more  renowned  brethren  of  the  divine  art 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told  of  some  pieces  of  Beethoven  having  been 
performed  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  received  with  inunense  applause, 
when  some  gipsy  musicians  entering,  and  playing  some  simple  '^  Magyar 
Notas,"  the  whole  assembly  was  silent,  and  melted  into  tears.  Even  the 
German  performers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  learn  some  of  these  ^^  Mag- 
yar Notas,"  with  which  they  will  often  conclude,  in  order  to  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  minds  of  their  audience,  and  '^  Egy  Magyar  N6tdt^^ 
(Now  play  us  something  Hungarian)  is  a  common  request  at  the  dose  of 
more  elaborate  foreign  compositions.  There  is,  however,  much  monotony 
in  this,  as  in  aU  other  national  music,  and  the  more  cultivated  even  of 
native  auditors  are  glad,  after  a  while,  to  return  to  the  greater  variety  and 
intellectual  richness  of  our  German  compositions. 

After  I  had  refreshed  myself  by  a  bath  and  a  supper  at  our  hotel,  the 
condescending  "  Queen  of  England,"  I  set  out  again  for  a  lonely  walk 
along  the  £)anube  Quay,  as  well  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  clear  moon- 
lit river,  as  out  of  curiosity,  to  discover  how  some  of  the  multitudes  whom 
I  had  seen  at  the  fair,  were  likely  to  be  lodged.  I  found  the  whole  strand  co- 
vered with  sleepers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  wrapped  in  blankets,  mantles, 
or  only  in  mats,  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  their  wares.     Most  of  them 
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fleemed  to  be  enjoying  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.     Only  a  few  of  the 
more  opulent  or  more  effeminate,  had  let  down  a  tent  oyer  their  sleeping 
places,  and  lay  with  their  goods  under  its  protecting  shelter.     Those  who 
lad  barges,  or  who  could  get  a  place  in  one,  lay  or  sat  sleeping  about  them, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  vessel,  where  a  fire  was  usually  burning. 
I  stepped  in  and  out,  wherever  I  liked,  among  the  recumbent  figures ; 
now  and  then,  one  would  raise  his  head,  stare  at  me  for  a  moment,,  and 
then  let  it  fsdl  again  upon  his  sheepskin.     Here  and  there  were  groups 
still  awake,  and  occupied  with  conversation,  singing,  dancing,  and  play. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  new  bridge  was  one  party,  more  numerous  and  ani- 
mated than  the  rest,  whose  character  appeared  a  little  equivocal.      There 
were  some  merry  noisy  Magyar  g^ls,  performing  a  variety  of  gymnastic 
exercises  and  dances,  not  of  tne  most  decorous  character,  but  undoubtedly 
national.     Sometimes  one  of  them  would  go  and  rouse  a  sleeping  com- 
panion who  was  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  skill  in  a  particular  move- 
ment, and  she  would  jump  up  quite  willingly,  rub  her  eyes,  and  begin  to 
dance  with  the  utmost  goodhumour. 

A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  Danube  from  the  quay,  and 
even  these  were  covered  with  people,  Slovaks  and  Magyars,  some  sleep- 
ing, some  waking.  On  the  top  of  the  steps  stood  one  of  the  former 
imitating  a  bagpipe  in  a  very  comic  manner  with  his  mouth,  and  having 
some  article  of  clothing  tucked  imder  his  arm  to  represent  the  bag,  blow- 
ing out  his  cheeks,  and  bringing  out  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  nasal 
tones  of  his  instrument.  While  he  played  his  imaginary  pipe,  he  also  danced 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  little  space  allowed  him,  and  his  music  served 
as  accompaniment  to  certain  "  pas*'  executed  by  some  women,  who  sup- 
ported him  occasionally  with  their  voices.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
country  of  these  theatrical  and  comic  bagpipe-players ;  for  besides  the  differ- 
ence of  costume,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  bagpipe  being  a  Slovak,  and 
not  a  Magyar  instrument,  there  is  something  too  stiff  and  serious  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Hungarians,  for  these  lively  exhibitions,  but  the  Slovaks 
are  in  general  a  more  gay,  conversable  people,  more  given  to  song  and 
dance  and  poetry,  than  their  ruder  and  more  sombre  Magyar  neighbours. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  on  the  sands,  were  assembled  a  group  of 
Magyars,  among  whom  an  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff,  sent  from  beneath 
bis  broad-brimmed  hat  the  melancholy  sounds  of  a  popular  national  me- 
lody, to  which  his  audience  were  profoundly  attentive,  and  when  all  other 
sounds  had  gradually  died  away,  his  low  mournful  tones  alone  broke 
the  silence  of  the  wide  tranquil  river,  and  the  twin  cities  lay  buried  in  sleep. 
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The  provinces  or  circles  into  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  Hun- 
gary has  been  divided,  are  called  ComitaiuSy  or  counties,  over  each  of 
which  is  placed,  as  chief  officer,  a  Comes,  or  count,  who  is  a  Magnate 
of  the  empire  and  a  person  of  great  importance,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  name;  and  who  is  assisted  by  two  deputies,  or  Vice  Comes, 
tmder  whom  again  are  placed  many  subordinate  officers. 

The  whole  division  and  organization  of  these  counties  resembles  much 
that  which  was  introduced  by  Charlemagne  into  Germany  and  France,  and 
to  understand  more  clearly  those  remote  times,  we  need  only  study  the 
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existing  state  of  things  in  Hungary.  I  believe  that  an  exact  comparison 
of  what  we  have  before  our  eyes  in  this  country,  with  what  we  know  of 
the  Carlovingian  institutions,  would  throw  much  light  on  both. 

Like  the  counts  of  Charlemagne,  the  Hungarian  Comes  are  appointed 
by  the  king  for  life.  In  Germany  these  countships  soon  became  heredi- 
tary, and  obtained  princely  and  teri-itorial  power.  In  Hungary,  however, 
up  to  the  present  time,  only  twelve  out  of  fifty  have  become  hereditar)',  and 
that  not  by  gradual  custom  but  by  direct  royal  ordinance.  All  other  offi- 
cers from  the  Vice  Comes  downwards,  are  changed  every  three  years,  and 
new  elections  made  by  the  nobility  of  the  county.  This  three  years'  period 
of  service,  and  the  choice  of  new  officers  by  the  nobility,  exists  also  in  other 
countries  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  feudal  institutions. 

The  election  takes  place  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  which  every  prelate,  every  magnate,  every  nobleman,  and  some 
few  unnoticed  and  insignificant  deputies  of  towns,  are  entitled  to  appear 
and  vote.  This  assembly,  which  is  called  together  for  the  choice  of 
deputies  for  the  diet,  and  also  regularly  four  times  a  year  for  the  regula- 
tion of  matters  of  police  and  public  economy,  is  called  a  congregation, 
though,  as  an  Hungarian  historical  writer  has  observed,  it  might  be  named 
"  Status  provincuBy*  since  it  stands  in  the  same  relation,  and  performs 
the  same  offices  for  the  county  that  the  "  Status  regni^^  or  Diet,  does  for 
the  whole  kingdom. 

The  triennial  elections  for  the  various  county  offices,  are  called  "  Restor- 
ations," and  one  hears  continually  that,  in  this  or  that  county,  there  is 
just  now  a  "  Restoration  "  going  on.  These  Restorations,  and  the  Con- 
gregations, for  the  choice  of  the  deputies  to  the  diet,  are  the  most  animated 
assembHes  that  Hungary  has  to  show,  and  there  take  place  those  vivacious 
scenes,  sometimes  described  in  our  newspapers, and  which  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  English  elections  for  members  of  parliament.  At  the  regular 
assemblies  of  the  principal  nobles,  recurring  every  three  months,  things  are 
conducted  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  partly  because  private  interests  do 
not  come  so  much  into  play,  and  partly  because  the  uneducated  class  of 
peasant  nobles  do  not  attend  them.  At  the  elections  these  always  take  a 
prominent  part,  for  though  they  really  care  little  about  them,  they  are 
pushed  forward  and  made  cat's-paws  of  by  the  great  nobles.  I  have  never 
witnessed  one  of  the  elections,  but  I  have  often  observed  the  affiable  con- 
descension of  the  high  official  personages,  when  one  of  these  periods  was 
approaching.  With  respect  to  dress,  and  deportment,  property,  education, 
and  manner  of  Hfe,  these  peasant  nobles  are  not  a  hair*s  breadth  above  the 
common  peasantry  of  Hungary,  and  their  pride,  presumption,  rudeness, 
and  incapability  of  improvement,  place  them  far  below  that  level;  whilst, 
therefore,  their  privileges  in  the  Congregations,  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  prelates  and  magnates,  and  their  yes  or  no  has  equal  power,  they 
are  the  most  dangerous  class  of  the  community  in  Hungary,  for  they  are 
privileged  in  their  stupidity  and  ignorance, — an  empty,  presuming,  puffed- 
up  Ochlocracy. 

The  Hungarian  patriots  of  the  day,  nevertheless,  take  a  different  view 
of  this  matter,  and  assert  that  exactly  this  class  of  peasant  nobles,  by  their 
natural  and  healthy  common  sense,  and  their  power  of  steady  resistance, 
have  often  in  moments  of  danger  proved  the  main  support  of  freedom  and 
the  constitution,  and  have  hindered  many  abuses  in  cases  where  the  royal 
prerogative  has  been  stretched  too  far,  and  where  the  more  powerful  and 
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better  bred  magnates  have  often  been  influenced  or  corrupted.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hungarian  constitution  should  rest  on 
no  better  foundation  than  this  ignorant  peasant  nobility.  An  enlightened 
middle  class  would  form  a  basis  equally  firm,  and  one  far  more  favourable 
U>  the  mental  and  physical  progress  and  development  of  the  country. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  the  manners  of  the 
great  nobility  towards  the  little,  become  more  and  more  amiable  and  gra- 
cious as  the  day  of  election  approaches.  They  drive  into  their  villages, 
visit  their  cousins  and  brothers,  as  they  call  them,  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  equaUty,  solicit  their  '*  most  sweet  voices,"  and  give  no  very  deli- 
cate hints  of  the  abundance  of  good  things  to  be  prepared  for  their  ban- 
quets in  the  towns  on  the  days  of  election.  Carriages  are  sent  to  bring 
the  voters,  houses  hired  for  their  lodging  and  entertainment,  and  the  day 
before  the  poll  the  candidates  drive  round  to  all  the  public  houses  to  look 
up  their  constituents,  and  see  if  they  are  satisfied  and  in  good  humour. 

The  different  parties  are  usually  distinguished  by  wearing  red,  white,  or 
blue  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  on  the  important  day  they  vie  with  each  other 
in  early  rising,  for  it  is  above  all  things  of  consequence  to  be  the  first  to  get 
possession  of  the  county-house,  where  the  election  takes  place.  If  they 
nave  not  drunk  too  much  over  night,  they  often  fill  the  hall  as  early  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  though  they  cannot  exclude  their  rivals, 
many  of  these  halls  are  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  no- 
bility present,  that  a  brisk,  active  party  has  often  entirely  filled  it,  and 
e£Pectually  prevented  the  Mends  of  the  rival  candidate  from  getting  near  the 
polling  place.  Whoever  is  the  most  quick  in  his  movements,  splendid  in 
his  promises,  and  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  generally  wins  the  day,  so 
that  the  coveted  posts  are  often  dearly  purchased.  An  election  will  cost 
as  much  as  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  florins  and  upwards,  but 
the  place  of  a  Vice-Comes,  by  direct  or  indirect  methods,  is  pretty  sure  to 
bring  in  again  as  much  or  more.  The  candidate  is  proposed  by  the 
"  Obergespann"  or  Comes,  and  accepted  or  refused  by  acclamation,  but 
should  it  not  be  easily  determinable  by  this  method,  the  votes  are  counted. 
On  the  announcement  of  the  names  each  party  seize  their  man,  raise  him 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  and  exclaim  '*  Vivat !  Vivat !  That's  the 
right  one — We'll  have  no  other."  The  opposite  party  of  course  do  its  best 
to  insult  him,  these  insults  are  again  resented,  and  such  tumultuous  scenes 
take  place,  that  the  prelates  and  orderly  people  in  general  are  glad  to  make 
their  escape.  Even  after  his  election,  indeed,  the  "  happy  man"  is  by  no 
means  left  to  enjoy  his  success  in  quiet,  for  the  congratulations  and  caresses 
of  his  adherents  are  often  most  inconveniently  uproarious. 

I  attended  many  of  the  sittings  of  the  Pesth  congregation,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  their  opening.  In  the  antechamber  of  the  principal  hall  several 
"  Haiducks''  were  walking  up  and  down.  They  were  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  people,  dressed  in  the  handsome  Hungarian  costume,  and  fully 
armed.  Several  of  them  are  always  appointed  to  attend  the  Comitat,  or 
comity-house,  and  they  are  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  police 
of  the  county.  They  allowed  not  only  every  nobleman,  but  every  de- 
cently dressed  person  to  enter  the  hall,  and  even  strangers  were  admitted 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  speakers.  There  is  indeed  in  every  Comitat 
house  a  g^ery  for  those  who  are  not  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  but 
no  one,  with  the  exception  of  women,  and  those  who  are  shabbily 
dressed,  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  it. 
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The  hall  is  fitted  up  in  a  manner  which,  though  simple,  is  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended  for,  and  decorated  with  fall-length 
pictures  of  the  deceased  palatines.  There  is  also  one  representing  the 
meeting  of  crowned  heads  at  Paris  in  1814,  heneath  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion that  already  seems  to  helong  to  hy-gone  times — '^  Domita  Gallorum 
ferocia  usurpationibusque  coercUis  Vindices  libertatis  EuropcB  Felid 
faderejunctV^ 

The  hall  soon  hecame  filled  with  nohles,  young  and  old,  officials  and  non- 
officials,  many  in  simple  surtouts,  but  most  in  the  splendid  national  cos- 
tume, and  all  of  course  armed.  The  conversation  and  movements  of  the 
assembly  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  at  length  the  president  entered  and  the 
sitting  was  opened. 

The  President  of  the  Congregation  is  the  palatine  of  Hungary,  who  is 
also  ex-officio,  Obergespann  of  the  Pesth  Comitat.  The  archdtdke,  however, 
has  not  attended  the  sittings  for  some  time,  but  performs  his  duty  by  a 
deputy,  or,  as  he  is  here  called,  '^  Administrator P  This  administrator,  a 
Magnate  of  Hungary,  now  entered,  greeting  the  assembly  with  the  ordi- 
nary Hungarian  salutation,  '^  Alarzatas  $zolgaya^  that  is,  '^  Your  humble 
servant,"  of  which  one  seldom  hears  much  more  than  a  hissing  sound,  and 
then  took  his  place  at  the  end  of  a  table  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hall 
with  the  '^  Vicegespann^  secretaries,  and  other  officers,  on  each  side.  The 
other  nobles  stood  round  or  walked  up  and  down  the  hall.  There  were  in- 
deed a  few  benches,  but  they  were  mostly  used  to  stand  on.  Near  the 
president  lay  a  heap  of  papers,  diplomas  of  nobility,  protocols,  and  printed 
pamphlets,  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages,  concerning  which 
a  proposal  was  about  to  be  made  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  just  now  exciting 
much  attention  in  Hungary,  all  hands  were  immediately  stretched  out  after 
them.  The  Vicegespann  could  not  reach  to  give  to  every  one,  and  when 
the  pressure  became  too  great,  he  seized  a  whole  bundle  of  them,  and  threw 
them  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  they 
were  laughingly  caught  by  the  bystanders. 

As  the  discussions  were  carried  on  in  Hungarian,  I  could  not,  unfortu- 
nately, understand  them,  but  I  was  informed  they  related  to  some  proposals 
that  were  to  be  made  at  the  next  diet,  relative  to  a  certain  government  officer, 
who  had  defrauded  the  treasury  of  fourteen  thousand  florins,  and  to  the 
means  of  preventing  such  frauds  in  future,  to  the  announcement  of  some 
patents  of  nobility  granted  by  the  king,  and  to  the  taxes  on  butcher's 
meat,  which  in  Hungary  are  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  bread  tax  with  us. 

The  diploma  of  nobility  was  written  in  Latin,  and  was  of  extraordinary 
length ;  containing  all  tne  long  titles  of  the  King  of  Himgary,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  then  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  services  rendered 
to  the  state  by  the  individual  to  be  ennobled,  and  then  followed  the  names 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  obergespann  ,and  vicegespann^  with  all 
their  titles,  which  are  put  in  partly  for  the  sake  of  om^ement^  and  partly, 
as  I  was  told,  because  these  lugh  and  mighty  personages  are  considered  m 
some  measure,  to  guarantee  the  validity,  of  the  patent. 

Any  person  who  wished  to  speak,  called  attention  by  exclaiming,  ^'  kerem^ 
heremr*  that  is,  ^'  I  beg,"  and  then  approached  tne  president's  table,  or 
sometimes  spoke  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  between.  Almost  all 
the  speakers  appeared  to  me  to  be  characterized  by  a  manly  and  dignified 
bearing;  many  spoke  with  great  fluency,  and  some  vrith  what  seemed  like 
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impassioned  and  fiery  eloquence.  Whenever  any  thing  was  said  that  seemed 
particularly  to  please,  the  gallery  resounded  with  ^^  Elyen!  ElyenP* 
equivalent  to  our  **  Bravo !"  or  "  Vivat  !*'  Another  word  which  I  heard 
often  repeated  was  "  Hayunh  !  Hayunkr  that  is  "  Hear,  hear  !'*  but 
not  used  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  EngHsh 
parliament,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  "  Order!  or  Silence!"  and  these 
continual  injunctions  of  '^  silence,"  did  not  a  little  to  increase  the  noise 
always  occasioned  in  an  Hungarian  assembly,  by  the  moving  about  and 
clatter  of  sabres  and  spurs.  It  was  sometimes  impossible  to  hear  the 
speaker  for  the  vociferations  of  these  lovers  of  order. 

The  best  and  most  eloquent  speaker  among  them  was  said  to  be  the 
noble  deputy,  Kossut,  who  acquired  so  much  fame  at  the  last  diet.  He 
was,  as  must  be  known  to  a  large  portion  of  my  readers,  imprisoned  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  having  made  public  some  discussions  of  the  diet, 
is  now  editor  of  the  most  popular  Hungarian  journal,  the  '^Pesti  Hirlap" 
which  were  forbidden  to  be  printed,  by  distributing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  manuscript  copies.  He  was  subsequently  liberated,  and  is  now 
the  most  fearless  and  untiring  advocate  of  all  that  tends  to  the  amelioration 
and  advancement  of  his  country,  the  boldest  and  most  unsparing  denouncer 
of  the  errors  and  abuses  in  the  constitution  and  government.  He  has 
made  it  his  especial  care  to  keep  guard  over  what  he  considers  the  weak 
side  of  his  countr}'men — namely,  the  liability  of  the  judges  and  other 
officers  to  corruption  and  irregular  influences,  and  never  fails  to  discover 
and  expose  offences  of  this  description.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
cannot  be  but  Mr.  von  Kossut,  should  have  many  enemies,  but  he  counts 
a  far  greater  number  of  friends,  the  whole  public  of  Hungary  being  on  his 
side,  and  he  is  the  favourite  and  the  political  hero  of  the  day.  His  Hir- 
lap  is  the  oracle  on  all  occasions,  and  during  my  stay  in  Pesth,  whenever 
any  public  matter  was  discussed  I  continually  heard  the  eager  inquiry : — 
"What  does  Kossut  say  of  it  ?" 

I  looked  with  much  interest  at  this  man,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Hun- 
gary may  be  said  to  be  fixed.  He  is  of  middle  size,  and  very  agreeable 
exterior ;  his  features  are  regular  and  decidedly  handsome,  but  strongly 
marked  and  manly.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  rather  redundant 
hair  and  whiskers,  but  a  mild  and  modest  expression  of  countenance.  He 
was  rather  pale  when  I  saw  him,  and  his  features  wore  an  air  of  earnest- 
ness, shghtly  tinged  by  melancholy,  though  lighted  up  by  his  fine  flashing 
eyes.  He  spoke  for  full  half  an  hour,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
ms  mode  of  delivery  appeared  to  me  extremely  agreeable.  His  voice  is 
as  fine  as  might  be  expected  from  so  handsome  a  person,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  Hungarian  language,  powerftil  and  energetic,  seemed,  from  his  lips,  I 
might  almost  say,  warlike,  aJthough  they  come  hard  and  harsh  from  the 
mouth  of  an  uncultivated  speaker.  The  "  Elyen  !  Elyen .'"  frequently 
mterrupted  him,  and  the  "  Hayunh  .'"  was  scarcely  heard  once,  for  every 
one  was  attentive  and  silent  of  his  own  accord. 

National  pride,  and  the  fiery  zeal  of  patriotism  in  Hungary,  tend  much, 
1  believe,  to  the  improvement  of  oratory,  and  we  Germans  might  take 
Bttany  a  lesson  in  these  things  from  our  Magyar  neighbours.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  convey  an  impression  that  all  the  members  of  the  Pesth 
congregation  were  orators  ;  many  remained  mute  the  whole  time  of  the 
sitting,  and  others  walked  up  and  down,  with  their  plumed  Kalpoks  in 
their  hands,  appearing  chiefly  intent  on  the  display  of  their  elegant  cos- 
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tume.  One  did  nothing  but  twirl  about  his  rings,  and  another  devoted 
himself  to  the  unceasing  brushing  of  his  hat,  and  from  many  no  sounds 
were  heard  but  an  occasional  "  Elyen  /"  or  "  Hayunk  /" 

The  office  of  the  yicegespann  is  something  like  that  of  speaker  in  the 
English  parliament,  as  he  calls  to  order  those  who  require  his  interference, 
and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  has  the  power  to  inflict  pecuniary  fines,  or  even 
to  exclude  the  disorderly  person  &om  the  halL  Among  the  anomalies  which 
are  everywhere  discoverable  in  the  Himgarian  political  edifice,  is  also  this ; 
that  if  the  o£fender  can  make  his  escape  from  the  hall  before  the  vice- 
gespann  has  had  time  to  utter  the  words — ^^  For  this  offence  I  sentence 
you  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins,"  he  escapes  also  the  punishment. 
Should  the  Haiduck,  however,  at  a  sign  from  the  Yicegespann,  place  him- 
self before  the  door,  the  offi^nder  must  remain  and  pay ;  and  if  he  have 
not  as  much  money,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  officer  home  with 
him,  he  must  pay  double. 

I  was  told  that  one  of  the  town  deputies  would  very  soon  find  himself 
subjected  to  this  fine,  if  he  presumed  too  far  in  his  remarks  on  any  pri- 
vilege of  the  nobility,  **  for  we  deputies  of  cities,"  said  one  of  them  to  me, 
^'  have  a  seat  but  no  vote  in  these  congregations."  Upon  this  topic  we 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  we  found 
means  to  withdraw  from  the  hall. 
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I  know  of  no  bridge  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  in  modem 
times  said  aud  written  as  the  new  one  now  building  over  the  Danube 
between  Pesth  and  Buda,  and  there  are  certainly  few  works  of  this  kind 
whose  execution  has  been  opposed  by  so  many  obstacles  political  and 
physical.  This  truly  gigantic  work  is  deservedly  regarded  with  pride  by 
the  Hungarians,  and  is,  after  the  bridge  of  Trajan  at  Orsova,  the  only 
construction  of  the  kind,  the  only  permanent  bridge,  to  which  the  middle  and 
lower  Danube  have  been  subjected.  With  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
rivers,  the  Danube  is  one  of  the  poorest  rivers  in  this  respect  in  all  Europe, 
for  whilst  the  little  Thames  counts  almost  fifty  bridges,  the  mighty 
Danube  from  Ulm  cannot  number  a  dozen.  The  extraordinary  breadth 
of  the  stream,  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  its  irregular  course,  and  the 
great  inundations  to  which  it  is  liable,  have  been  the  chief  physical  im- 
pediments to  the  erection  of  a  permanent  bridge,  but  something  also  must 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  activity  in  the  people  inhabiting 
its  banks. 

Between  Pesth  and  Ofen  (Buda)  the  Danube  is  about  1800  feet  broad, 
and  in  early  times  when  there  was  less  intercourse  between  the  two  cities, 
the  want  of  a  bridge  may  have  been  less  felt.  Some  barges  tied  together 
with  ropes  answered  the  purpose  until  seventy-five  years  ago,  when  about 
fifty  pontoons  were  substituted,  and  these,  diminished  to  forty-two,  were 
moved  to  their  present  position  by  the  Emperor  Joseph.  This  con- 
trivance, however,  is  very  insufficient  to  the  present  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  winter  is  of  no  use  at  all.  From  December  to  March  it  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  communication  between  the  towns  wholly  carried  on 
by  boats.  This  is  occasionally  by  no  means  safe,  and  there  occur  days, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  twin  cities  are  wholly  cut  off  from  each  other. 
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This  bridge  is  besides  much  too  narrow  for  the  passage  of  great  herds  of 
cattle,  large  heavy  waggons  or  bodies  of  troops,*  and  on  some  of  these 
occasions — the  latter  for  instance — the  bridge  is  for  the  time  closed  against 
other  passengers.  In  summer  when  the  water  is  very  low,  the  bridge 
sinks  so  much  in  the  middle,  that  horses  are  exposed  to  the  labour  of 
toiHng  up  a  wooden  hill,  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  waggons 
have  broken  through  and  fallen  into  the  river. 

These  evils  and  inconveniences  had  often  been  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, more  especially  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  innimierable 
articles  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  debates  had  taken  place  in 
the  diet ;  but  the  matter  did  not  begin  to  wear  a  hopeful  aspect  till  the 
zealous,  patriotic,  and  influential  Count  Szechenyi  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  undertaking,  and  made  a  journey  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  ablest  architects.  An  official  report  was  then  pub- 
lished, and  at  length,  after  many  and  violent  discussions  in  the  diet,  it 
was  determined  that  the  work  should  be  begun. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  imagine  how  the  mere  building  of  a  single 
bridge  between  two  towns,  should  be  a  matter  of  such  violent  interest  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  to  give  rise  to  tediously  protracted  debates  in  the 
general  diet,  but  this  may  be  explained,  partly  by  reference  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  undertaking  for  the  whole  country,  and  its  great  cost^ 
and  partly  by  certain  existing  political  evils. 

The  importance  of  the  undertaking  is  evident,  not  only  for  the  two  cities 
immediately  concerned,  but  for  all  Hungary,  since,  for  the  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred German  miles  (more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  English)  there  is  not 
a  single  standing  bridge;  those  of  Komom  and  Peterwardein  being  bridges 
of  boats,  and  those  at  Presburg  and  Gratz  flying  bridges  ;  and  at  those 
periods  when  the  Danube  is  full  of  ice,  or  the  countries  bordering  on  it 
inundated,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  difficult  or  even  impossible,  the 
whole  kingdom  Is  rent  into  two  parts,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
each  other.  The  whole  kingdom  is,  therefore,  interested,  that,  somewhere 
or  other,  there  should  be  a  certainty  of  communication,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  this  heart  of  the  country,  this  central  artery  through 
which  pours  the  great  tide  of  its  commercial  life. 

The  expense  of  the  erection  is  undoubtedly  a  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  raise  such  a  sum  as  £500,000  sterling,  in  a  country  which  though  rich 
in  produce  is  so  poor  in  money  as  Hungary.  It  has  been  accordingly 
found  necessary  to  entrust  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  business  to  a  Vienna 
capitalist,  the  wealthy  banker  Suia.  Many  over-zealous  patriots  have,  in- 
deed, uttered  grievous  outcries  on  this  occasion.  "  Oh  heavens,  why  did 
they  not  rather  make  a  subscription  through  the  whole  country  ?  The  sum 
might  have  been  easily  raised,  I  myself  would  have  gladly  given  a  hun- 
dred florins,  and  I  know  many  who  would  have  given  more,  rather 
than  have  the  whole  country  made  tributary  to  a  foreigner."  It  has 
heen  agreed,  if  Baron  Sina  advances  the  money  for  the  bridge,  he  shall 
he  allowed  to  erect  on  it  a  toU,  for  the  space  of  eighty-five  years. 

It  is  possible  that  the  patriotic  plan  might  have  succeeded,  but  whoever 
knows  how  little  disposable  capital  there  is  in  Hungary,  and  how  very 
difficult  these  east/  things  are  sometimes  found  to  be  when  put  to  the 
test  of  experience,  will  not  be  disposed  to  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  a 
plaa  by  which  so  gpreat  a  benefit  has  been  secured  to  the  country. 
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Another  difficulty  by  which  the  subject  of  this  bridge  was  brought  be- 
fore the  diet,  consisted  in  certain  prii^eges  of  the  nobility  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  renounce.  The  whole  body  of  Hungarian 
nobles,  namely,  have  been  hitherto  entitled  to  pass  either  on  foot  or  horse- 
back oyer  the  Pontoon  bridge,  without  paying  the  toll  demanded  of  aU  un- 
priTileged  passengers.  Baron  Sina  protested  against  any  such  exemptions 
in  the  case  of  the  new  bridge,  and  refused  to  advance  the  sum  required, 
unless  all  persons  whatever  were  subject  to  the  toll.  The  said  privilege, 
however,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  passing  free  over  all  roads, 
bridges,  and  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  finding,  "  I  am  a  nobleman," 
accepted  at  all  turnpikes  instead  of  a  certain  amount  of  kreuzers,  that 
the  privileged  orders  dread  of  all  things  an  attack  upon  this  right  (or  wrong) 
as  the  first  breach  in  their  gprand  aristocratic  circumvallation.  Many  of  them, 
therefore,  re^ed  long  and  obstinately  to  make  this  concession  ;  but  their 
resistance  was  at  last  overpowered  by  the  exertions  of  more^  hberal  men, 
and  the  undertaking  fairly  commenced.  The  first  shot  has  been  fired, 
therefore,  but  it  will  be  long  yet  before  the  breach  is  sufficiently  widened. 
For  my  own  part  I  own  I  could  not  witness  without  disgust  the  exercise  of 
this  petty  but  insolent  privilege  at  the  old  Pontoon  bridge.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  row  of  mustached  feUows,  most  of  them  (alas)  speaking  Ger- 
man, opening  their  barrier  not  only  to  every  noble,  but,  according  to  a 
custom  which  has  slipped  in,  to  every  well-dressed  man,  and  seizing  by  the 
arm,  and  rudely  demanding  the  toll  of  every  poor  working  mechanic,  every 
Jew  or  peasant  boy  that  passed.  These  bridge-guards,  by  long  practice 
of  their  trade,  have  acquired  such  a  lynx-eyed  dexterity,  that  even  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  mechanic  is  often  as  elegantly  dressed  as 
the  noble,  they  are  never  deceived.  They  know  by  sight  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Pesth  and  Buda,  as  well  as  their  cmldren  and  the  inmates 
of  their  houses,  and  can  tell  in  a  moment  who  does,  and  who  does  not  be- 
long to  the  privileged  orders.  The  rich  Jews  generally  pay  a  certain  sum 
yearly  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  being  stopped  whenever  they  pass,  and  I 
nave  been  informed,  that,  curiously  enough,  the  ^psies  enjoy  the  same 
exemption  as  the  nobles.  ^^Les  extremes  se  touchent^'  or  they  are  per- 
haps regarded  as  such  complete  nullities  in  society,  that  they  are  allowed 
like  the  free  commoners  of  nature,  the  birds,  to  fly  in  and  out  as  they 
please. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  happens  that  the  upper  classes  cannot  muster 
magnanimity  enough  to  subject  themselves  voluntarily  to  this  trivial  tax^ 
if  it  were  omy  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  thing ;  it  is  strange  too  to 
think,  that  any  people  should  long  submit  to  such  a  miserable  species  of 
oppression. 

Many  abuses  are  no  doubt  of  more  importance,  but  this  is  of  so  open  and 
barefaced  a  character !  The  great  man  walks  by  unquestioned  with  his 
purse  full  of  ducats,  while  the  poor  one,  the  very  beggar,  is  forced  to  rum- 
mage among  his  rags  perhaps  for  his  last  kreuzer.  Blessed,  therefore,  be 
the  new  edifice  which  is  to  introduce  a  better  system !  Blessed  be  its 
foundation-stone,  which  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  of  Hun- 
garian equality  and  true  freedom ! 

I  visited  tne  works  several  times  with  a  card  of  admission  which  I  ob- 
tained at  the  "  Bridge  Office,"  for  the  correspondence,  the  management 
of  the  money,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  building,  have  occa- 
sioned so  much  business,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  an 
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office,  and  aprettj  numerous  establishment  of  clerks  and  officers  devoted  to 
it.  In  order  to  support  the  weight  of  ^the  bridge,  which  is  to  consist  of 
a  syst-em  of  iron  chains,  four  piers  are  necessary,  two  near  the  shore,  and 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  four  main  chains  which  are  to 
bear  the  greatest  burden,  are  to  weigh  24,000  cwt. ;  they  have  been 
made  in  England,  as  there  do  not  exist  in  Hungary  the  machines  requi- 
site to  try  their  strength,  and  subject  every  part  to  a  rigid  examination. 
This  trial  machinery  is  enormously  expensive ;  but  in  England  it  is  often 
wanted,  whereas  in  Hungary  it  might  never  be  wanted  a  second  time. 

The  bridge  was  begun  on  the  1st.  of  May,  1840,  and  the  part  now 
erected,  consists  only  of  the  coffer-dams,  for  two  out  of  the  four  piers. 
The  construction  of  these  coffer-dams  is  in  itself  a  gigantic  work.  They 
are  temporary  enclosures  made  in  the  river,  i  by  driving  in  a  double 
wall  of  piles,  pumping  out  the  sand  and  water,  and  filling  the  empty 
space  with  water-tight  clay.  In  order  to  give  them  the  necessary  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the  Danube,  they  are  fortified  by  a 
system  of  cross  beams  in  the  interior.  For  the  whole  bridge,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  coffer-dams,  no  fewer  than  7000  piles  are  required, 
each  the  trunk  of  a  mighty  pine-tree.  Each  of  these  piles  is  furnished 
with  an  iron  point,  weighing  near  a  hundred  weight,  so  that  for  these 
pomts  only,  700,000  pounds  of  iron  must  be  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Every  pile  has  to  be  sunk  eighteen  feet  deep  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  strokes  of  an  enormous  block  of  iron, 
every  pile  requiring  about  400  strokes  ;  yet  all  this  toil  is  of  course  only 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  for  as  soon  as  the  piers  are  completed, 
the  piles  are  sawn  away  under  the  water,  leaving  only  what  is  deep  in 
the  ground. 

A  steam-engine  of  twenty-four  horse  power  has  been  erected  to  pump 
the  sand  and  water  out  of  the  coffer-dams,  and  if  the  work  proceed  only  at 
the  same  rate  as  hitherto,  we  may  calculate  that  every  summer  one  of 
these  preparatory  labotu*s  will  be  completed,  and  the  people  engaged  on 
the  works  may  feel  tolerably  satisfied,  that  for  many  years  to  come  there 
is  DO  fear  of  their  wanting  employment. 

Some  difficulties  that  existed,  however,  with  respect  to  certain  buildings 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  which  obstructed  the  works  on  the  Buda 
side,  have  been  arranged,  and  they  will  now  proceed  more  rapidly. 

I  accompanied  the  principal  architect  to  the  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  they  were  preparing  for  the  middle  pier,  and  was  much 
amused  by  the  gabble  of  English,  German,  Italian,  Magyar,  and  Slavo- 
nian workmen,  swarming  like  ants  over  the  scaffolding  in  the  midst  of 
the  mighty  stream.  I  counted  above  twenty  machines  at  work,  driving 
in  piles  at  this  one  pier,  and  though  it  seems  a  simple  thing  enough  to 
keep  one's  hands  out  of  the  way  of  a  machine  weighing  ten  hundred- 
weight, and  ^ling  thirty  feet,  yet  the  people  are  so  careless  and  thought- 
less, that  accidents  are  very  frequent,  and  the  loss  of  their  hands  and 
fingers  is  often  the  consequence. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Rochus,  who  have  been 
womided  and  injured  in  this  way,  amounted  to  fifteen.  At  this  rate  we 
may  calculate  on  seventy  or  eighty  persons  being  more  or  less  injured, 
before  the  bridge  is  completed. 

The  English  workmen,  whom  the  architect  had  brought  with  him,  take 
precedence  of  the  rest ;  next  to  them  are  the  Italians  from  Trieste  and 
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Venice,  who  have  much  experience  in  subaqueous  building  ;  and  af^r  these 
come  the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Slavonian  workmen.  There  was  only  one 
of  the  natives  with  whom  the  English  architect  professed  himself  satisfied, 
saying  they  were  in  general  "  stupid  people,'*  but  of  this  one  he  said, 
"  Yes,  yes,  he  is  something  like  an  Enghshman — there's  some  spirit  about 
him." 

I  climbed  upon  the  extreme  point  of  a  sort  of  bulwark  erected  to  break 
the  force  of  the  ice,  and  enjoyed  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  two  exten- 
sive cities  and  the  mountains  around,  from  the  middle  of  the  majestic  river ; 
indeed  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  leave  the  place  till  the  evening  bell 
sounded  across  the  water. 

Great  anxiety  prevailed  in  Pesth  last  winter,  concerning  this  ice  breakery 
and  it  was  thought  it  must  be  swept  away,  as  well  as  the  coffer-dam  it  was 
intended  to  protect.  To  the  great  triumph  of  the  English,  however,  it 
remained  uninjured. 

As  it  was  Saturday  night  I  rowed  ashore  in  the  company  of  a  crowd  of 
the  workmen  who  were  going  to  get  paid.  Under  a  wooden  shed,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Bridge  Office,  where  lay  vast  heaps  of  building  materials, 
there  stood  a  long  wooden  table,  covered  with  heaps  of  money  in  various 
coins,  of  great  and  small  value.  **  Precious  burden  !"  thought,  doubtless, 
the  workmen,  as  they  stood  around  contemplating  it  with  eager  glances. 
They  were  called  up  one  after  another  to  receive  tbeir  week's  wages  from 
the  hands  of  a  smart  cashier,  who  counted  out  the  money  with  great  ra- 
pidity, whilst  a  clerk  sitting  by  entered  it  in  a  book.  One  might  trace 
something  of  the  character  of  each  man  in  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
his  money.  One  would  clutch  it  eagerly,  as  if  afraid  it  might  be  taken 
from  him  again,  another  would  come  up  with  a  saucy  air,  with  his  hat  on 
one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Come !  give  me  what  belongs  to  me."  A  third, 
with  a  sullen  and  sinister  look,  would  glance  round  at  the  cashier  distri- 
buting all  this  money  with  so  much  indifference,  as  if  he  thought,  *'  Ah ! 
you  rich  rascals,  you  have  money  enough,  but  you  give  us  poor  fellows  as 
little  as  you  can — ^if  I  had  but  an  opportunity ! — " 

I  noticed  that  though  they  all  took  it  without  counting,  probably  out  of 
respect,  they  stopped  outside  and  counted  it  carefully  two  or  three  times 
over.  Some  would  immediately  begin  to  discharge  little  debts  to  their 
comrades,  some  would  give  it  to  their  wives  who  were  waiting  outside,  and 
others  would  go  singing  and  shouting  along,  disputing  as  to  which  was  the 
best  public-house  to  spend  the  evening  in. 


THE  RASCIAN  TOWN. — TURKISH  BATHS  AND  ORIENTAL 

PILGRIMS. 

In  the  beautiful  picture  of  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  pre- 
sented from  the  windows  of  my  hotel,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  a  part 
of  the  town  lying  between  the  Observatory  and  the  Castle  Hill,  covered 
with  its  churches  and  palaces.  This  was  the  district  particularly  inhabited 
by  the  Rascians  or  Servians,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  small  houses, 
occupying  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  called  the  Blocksber^,  with  terraces  rising 
one  above  the  other.  These  horizontal  streets,  of*  which  there  are  five  or 
six,  are  connected  by  little  steep  lanes  or  flights  of  steps,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance, ^he  houses  appear  to  have  but  one  window  #ach.     The  whole  had 
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wty  mach  the  appearance  of  a  great  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  houses 
represented  the  boxes.  I  expressed  to  a  Hungarian  acquaintance  my  wish 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  curious  quarter,  and  he  answered  according 
to  the  odd  expression  much  in  use  here,  ''  Well,  dear  thingy  if  you  would 
like  to  go,  go,  but  I  shall  not  go  with  you,  for  I  know  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen." 

I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  word  thing  is  used  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  and  made  more  uniyersally  serviceable,  than,  I  believe,  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  They  not  only  use  it  as  we  do  our- 
selves, to  signify  any  inanimate  object  whatever,  of  which  we  cannot  im- 
mediately recollect  tne  name,  but  even  extend  it  to  persons  and  abstract 
qualities  of  the  mind. 

The  Rascians  have  spread  all  oyer  Hungary  from  Servia  their  native 
province,  principally  in  the  Banat,  the  Batschka  and  Syrmia,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  in  the  sequel ;  but  in  northern  Hungary, 
the  land  of  the  SWaks  and  Rasniaks,  there  are  but  few.  They  have 
established  themselves  as  bargemen  and  traders  on  the  Danube,  and  almost 
in  every  town  on  its  banks  a  particular  quarter  is  appropriated  to  them,  as 
in  many  German  towns  to  the  Jews. 

These  people  have  been  draven  into  Austria  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  but 
also  frequently  driven  into  it  by  the  oppressions  suffered  from  the  Turks  in 
their  ov^n  country.  This  migration  of  the  Servians  has  been  constantly 
taking  place  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe — ^from  the 
time  when  their  first  princes  fled  to  Buda  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Hungarian  king  Sigismund,  to  the  day  when  prince  Milosch  came  to 
Vienna  to  solicit  permission  from  the  emperor  to  buy  land  in  the  Banat. 
Something  similar  has  taken  place  with  the  Armenians,  who  also  escaping 
from  Mussulman  tyranny,  have  spread  over  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia.  They  were  Rascians  and  Germans,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  taken  as  colonists  to  repeople  Pesth,  just  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Turks.  The  Rascians  chose  the  Blocks- 
berg,  the  Germans  fixed  themselves  on  the  Castle  Hill,  but  these  now  so 
far  exceed  their  fellow-townsmen  in  numbers,  that  the  whole  city  may 
he  considered  a  German  one, — the  Rascians  themselves  being  half-trans- 
formed into  Germans. 

The  quarter  which  they  inhabit  has  no  very  attractive  appearance,  nor 
is  the  aspect  of  the  houses  much  more  inviting.  On  opening  the  door 
leading  into  a  little  courtyard  of  one  of  them,  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
eye  was  the  pigsty,  over  which,  as  well  as  over  a  shed  near  it,  a  picture 
was  nailed  up,  comfirming  what  I  had  heard  of  the  fondness  of  these  people 
for  all  kinds  of  pictorial  representations. 

The  owner  of  the  house,  whose  name  was  Bagdonovitsh,  (literally 
translated, — the  son  of  the  one  sent  from  God,)  was  not  at  home,  being  at 
work  in  the  vineyard  of  a  German  neighbour.  The  rooms  were  very  clean, 
ftod  on  one  of  the  walls  hung  pictiures  of  our  Saviour  and  several  saints, 
although  the  general  character  of  the  Rascians  is  by  no  means  of  a  saintly 
order.  The  opinion  entertained  here  of  their  cmming  and  roguery  is 
pretty  well  expressed  by  the  common  saying,  that  it  will  take  four  Jews 
^  five  gipsies  to  make  one  Rascian.  In  tins  condemnation  are  included 
^  modem  Greeks  and  Macedonians;  and  there  is  probably  some  truth  in 
.  the  notion,  for  the  very  same  opinion  of  them  is  entertained  by  the  people 
m  Odessa,  and  in  other  places  where  I  have  heard  them  spoken  of:  and  it  is 
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pretty  much  in  the  same  estimate  that  they  were  held  formerly  by  ih^  Ve- 
netians  and  Grenoese,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  mercantile  rela- 
tions ;  nay,  even  the  Roaums  had  the  proverbial  expression  ^^  Qr<Bca  fides 
nulla  fidesP  One  must  not,  however,  suffer  one's  opinion  to  be  influenced 
too  much  by  sayings  of  this  kind,  for  if  we  visit  and  observe  these  people 
in  their  homes,  we  find  at  least  as  much  to  excite  interest  and  sympathy, 
as  to  awaken  contempt  or  dislike. 

The  reputation  of  the  Rascian  town,  in  Buda,  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  their  countrymen  throughout  Hungary.  If  any  inquiry  is  made 
concerning  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  the  usual  reply  is,  *'  Well  I  haven't 
heard  of  any  thing  lately,  but  it's  a  bad  place  to  go  to  at  night ;  one*s 
life's  not  sate  there  at  mght:"  and  my  own  experience  did  not  tend  cer- 
tainly to  contradict  this  unfavourable  judgment. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  I  was  strolling  rather  late  up  the  Blocks- 
berg,  on  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  observatory  is  situated,  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  an  astronomer  who  had  promised  to  show  me  something 
I  wished  to  see  on  the  disk  of  the  moon,  and  as  I  climbed  up  the  narrow 
crooked  lanes  and  dirty  paths  which  abound  in  it,  I  could  not  but  call  to 
mind  some  stories  I  had  heard  of  its  peculiar  propensities.  I  came  back 
quite  safe  and  sound,  but  early  the  next  morning,  having  occasion  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  I  saw  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  lying  exactly  in  the 
path  I  had  traversed  the  night  before.  The  police  were  occupied  in  con- 
yeying  it  into  a  house,  and  m  answer  to  my  inquiry  I  was  told,  *'*'  Yes,  the 
Rascians  killed  a  man  last  night !  He  was  a -dealer  in  wood,  who  used  to 
bring  Slavonian  oak  for  the  new  bridge  that's  building.  He  had  just  been 
to  get  his  money,  and  lay  down  in  the  moonshine  to  sleep.  SiUy  enough, 
but  they  do  it  continually,  to  save  the  expense  of  an  inn ;  the  money's 
gone,  and  there*s  the  man,  and  a  pretty  pickle  he  is  in."  ^'  But,  good  God! 
how  is  it  possible  ?  here  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  surrounded  by  houses!" 
^'  Oh,  there  are  people  here  who  never  hear  any  thing,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  bargemen  or  cattle-drivers  that  may  have  done  it,  and  be  far  enough  off 
by  this  time."  I  pitied  the  fate  of  the  poor  wood-dealer,  and  could  not  but 
feel  that  I  had  had  an  escape. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Rascian  town,  I  entered  a  sort  of  eating- 
house,  over  which  was  inscribed,  "  This  house  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
is  kept  by  Maria  Leitherin,"  and  the  Maria  Leitherin  was  a  German.  The 
intimate  association  into  which  the  Germans  and  Rascians  are  brought,  has, 
however,  by  no  means  tended  to  abate  the  feeling  of  jealousy  existing  be- 
tween them,  and  this  jealousy  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
church,  where  the  sermons  are  delivered  alternately  in  German  and  Servian. 
In  the  pious  processions  this  feeling  of  nationality  often  breaks  out  into  in- 
decorous squabbles;  as  each  party  desires  to  have  the  precedence,  and  both 
the  spiritusd  and  temporal  authorities  are  sometimes  obliged  to  interfere 
to  settle  the  disturbance.  A  great  nimiber  of  the  Servians  of  Buda  do 
not  belong  to  the  Greek  but  to  the  Catholic  church,  having  been  converted 
by  the  Franciscan  monks,  but  the  Servians  in  general  ding  with  great 
tenacity  to  their  original  faith.  The  Rascians  or  Servians  (for  these  terms 
are  in  fact  nearly  synonymous)  are  said  to  be  more  devout  thap  their 
German  neighbours,  and  more  rigid  observers  of  fast-days,  but  at  the  same 
time  far  more  addicted  to  brandy. 

The  Rascians  have,  like  all  orientals,  a  passion  for  warm  baths,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  induced  to  settle  on  the  spot  they  now 
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occupy  by  the  temptation  of  the  sulpliur  springs,  since  three  out  of  the 
five  which  Ofen  possesses,  are  to  he  found  in  the  Bascian  town,  the  King's 
fiath  and  the  Emperor's  Bath  only,  lying  farther  up  the  Danube. 

These  baths  were  known  and  used  even  in  the  Romans'  time,  and  the 
Turks,  as  may  be  supposed,  fairly  revelled  in  them.  To  them,  indeed 
(I  mean  the  Turks),  most  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  baths  are 
owing.  They  are  frequented  by  all  classes,  and  many  visit  them  every 
day,  sauntering  away  much  of  their  time  i^erwards  in  the  theatres  and 
coffee-houses  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  loitering  about  in  the  sunshine. 

A  spacious  building,  enclosing  several  courts,  has  been  erected  over  the 
springs,  from  which  the  water  is  carried  in  pipes  into  a  great  number  of 
more  or  less  elegant  bathing-rooms,  and  finally  into  a  great  basin  called 
the  Common  BaUi,  which  is  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
by  the  Turks.  Some  of  the  baths  cost  as  much  as  two  florins  the  hour, 
but  in  the  common  bath  one  may  sit  the  whole  day  for  a  penny.  On 
visiting  this  we  had  to  pass  through  several  narrow  passages  before  enter- 
ing the  chief  apartment,  where  such  a  dim  twilight  prevailed,  that  for 
some  time  we  could  distinguish  nothing,  every  object  being  veiled  in  a 
thick  vapour.  By  degrees  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  or 
darkness,  and  we  could  perceive  many  naked  figures,  sitting  or  swimming 
about  in  the  water,  which  flowed  through  the  middle  of  a  high-vaulted 
chamber  supported  on  pillars.  To  the  pillars  were  attached  a  few  dim 
lamps,  and  two  or  three  very  small  windows,  deeply  sunk  into  the  very 
thick  wall,  admitted  a  scanty  gleam  of  daylight.  A  broad  stone 
pavement  ran  round  the  basin,  and  stone  benches  round  the  walls.  Men, 
women,  g^ls,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  were  splashing  in  and  out> 
and  dressing  and  undressing  themselves  in  various  comers,  and  the  boys 
were  amusing  themselves,  by  slipping  about  on  the  wet  marble  floor.  My 
conductor  informed  me  that  he  knew  a  painter  who  often  came  here  to  study 
the  ^<  hunum  form  divine,"  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  was  plenty  oC  op- 
portunity. No  one  appeared  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  his  neighbours, 
but  packed  up  his  or  her  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  placing  them  in  a  dry 
place  on  a  bench,  very  quietiy  walked  into  the  water,  and  after  splashing 
about  for  a  while,  sat  down  under  one  of  the  pillars.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl,  who  undressed  herself  in  a  distant 
and  rather  dark  comer,  and  keeping  on  nothing  more  than  a  little  short 
under  petticoat  (a  remarkable  instance  of  modesty  by  the  by)  very  com- 
posedly jumped  into  the  bath.  No  one  of  the  men  offered  to  approach 
her,  every  one  keeping  within  the  limits  of  his  own  domain.  One  only,  it 
might  have  been  ner  brotiier,  or  perhaps  a  bridegroom,  did  not  seem  to 
relish  the  curiosity  with  which  we  were  regarding  her,  and  came  splashing 
up  towards  her.  By  the  feeble  light  of  the  lamp  we  could  see  the  gin 
lookmg  anxiously  and  tinoidly  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  standing, 
and  the  dark  steaming  face  of  her  friend,  whoever  he  might  be,  emerging 
fe>m  the  flood,  and  placing  himself  between  the  girl  and  us  inquisitive 
strangers.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the  girls  who  frequent  these 
baths  to  be  generally  of  immaculate  character,  but  poverty  and  the  passion 
for  baths,  does  occasionally  tempt  even  these  to  visit  them. 

The  Imperial  Baths,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  immediately  on  the 
Danube,  resemble  these  in  most  respects,  but  are  still  more  extensive.  In 
the  centre  of  this  building  is  a  kind  of  garden,  where,  when  I  visited  it, 
nomerous  bathing  guests — Servians,  Grermans,  Hungarians,  Jew%  and 
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even  Turks,  who  often  come  to  these  baths  from  great  distances,  were  pro- 
menading about,  enlivened  by  the  music  of  a  gipsy  band.  The  baths  are 
as  much  frequented  in  winter  as  in  summer,  for  many  of  the  poor  are 

flad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  warmed  throug^h,  for  three 
reuzers,  or  rather  more  than  a  penny.  I  have  been  told  that  fish  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  warm  water  of  these  baths,  but  I  never  saw  any 
thing  but  some  frogs,  and  that  was  in  a  particularly  cool  part  of  them. 

The  water  flowing  out  of  these  baths  serves  to  turn  a  mill,  and  a  little 
further  on,  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube,  has  still  warmth  enough  left  to 
induce  the  laundresses  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  wash  their  linen.  These 
springs  never  freeze  in  the  coldest  winters,  and  flow  with  equal  abundance 
in  the  driest  summers,  for  which  reason  the  mill,  an  old  Turkish  fortress, 
with  four  towers,  pays  six  thousand  florins  rent,  and  the  miller  is,  conse- 
quently, to  be  considered  as  an  opulent  person,  besides  having  a  very 
agreeable  though  rather  corpulent  wife,  and  some  very  pretty  daughters. 
I  have,  I  must  confess,  an  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  millers' 
daughters,  and  it  was  certainly  strengthened  by  what  I  observed  here.  I 
made  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and  promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  in 
the  evening  after  returning  from  a  certain  Mahometan  house  of  prayer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  respecting  which  many  strange,  but,  I  imagine, 
fabulous  stories,  had  been  told  me. 

The  keys  of  this  mosque  are  kept  in  Constantinople,  and  the  pilg^rims 
who  visit  the  spot  every  two  years,  receive  the  keys  on  setting  out  upon 
their  pilgrimage,  for  which  tney  are  equipped  by  some  religious  society  in 
the  Turkish  capital.  This  mosque  is,  moreover,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Mahometan  pilgrimages.  We  ascended  the  hill  after  passing  the  last 
straggling  houses  of  Buda,  and,  leaving  the  broad  road,  entered  a  foot- 
path, which  led  through  the  yard  of  a  Buda  vine-dresser,  up  a  little  flight 
of  steps,  and  so  close  to  a  pigsty  that  when  the  Mussulmans  pass  by  1 
they  must  have  some  trouble  to  preserve  their  flowing  garments  from  the  ; 
contaminating  touch  of  the  unclean  animal.  The  sacred  building  itself 
is  a  solid  octagonal  stone  mausoleum,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  Mahometan 
burying-grounds,  and  is  the  tomb  of  a  distinguished  pacha  of  Buda.  The 
vine-dresser*s  wife,  a  worthy  old  German  dame,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  performing  little  services  for  the  pilgrims,  such  as  bringing  them 
water  to  wash,  informed  me  that  there  seldom  came  more  than  three 
or  four  in  a  year,  but  that  this  year,  she  knew  not  why,  they  amounted  to 
fifteen. 

Most  of  them  appeared  to  be  poor  people,  but  some  few  brought  ser* 
vants  with  them.  They  all  pulled  off  their  shoes  before  entering  the 
mausoleum,  and  those  who  had  their  servants  with  them,  had  their  feet 
also  fumigated  with  a  costly  incense  which  they  brought  with  them.  The 
pilgrims  all  appeared  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  as  if  it  had 
been  previously  described  to  them  in  Turkey. 

When  they  enter  the  door,  they  place  one  foot  closely  before  another, 
so  as  to  count  their  steps,  till  they  arrive  at  the  spot  where  lies  the  head 
of  the  saint.  They  then  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  pray, — ^many 
with  such  devotion  and  exhausting  fervour,  that  they  are  earned  out  faint- 
ing, when  their  companions  or  attendants  rub  them  with  a  certain  ointment 
which  restores  them  to  life.  They  come  not  only  from  Constantinople,  but 
also  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  even  from  the  Persian  frontier.    Most,  as  I  have  said,  are  poor,  and 
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travel  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  and  are  usuall j  kindly  and  hospitably 
leceived  by  the  catholic  priests  of  the  place,  or  by  the  convents,  whicn 
liberally  afford  them  shelter  and  support.  The  greater  number  of  these 
pilgrims  are  modest  and  well-behaved  people ;  but  it  occasionally  happens 
that  some  are  troublesome,  aad  they  are  in  such  cases  conveyed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  back  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 

We  could  not  enter  the  mausoleum,  as  it  is  kept  locked,  but  oiu:  con- 
ductor furnished  us  with  a  ladder,  by  help  of  which  we  looked  in  at  some 
little  grated  apertiu*es  at  the  upper  part,  by  which  it  was  feebly  lighted. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed  and  hung  with  various  articles, — a  sword,  a 
dagger,  a  banner,  a  rag  of  black  cloth  (probably  from  the  renowned  black 
mantle  of  Kaaba),  and  other  things.  I  was  told  that  there  was  also  a 
stone  suspended  there,  although  from  where  we  stood  I  could  not  see  it ; 
and  that  it  was  half-transparent  and  written  over  with  sentences  from  the 
Koran. 

It  became  quite  dark  and  we  were  still  lingering  round  the  mausoleum, 
and  among  the  boimdless  stretch  of  vineyards  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Times  were  indeed  changed  since  the  Turks  poured  their  conquering 
armies,  with  the  sultan  at  their  head,  over  these  countries,  where  now  comes 
only  a  solitary  wandering  pilgrim  indebted  for  his  bare  existence  to  the 
descendants  of  those  very  Christians,  whom  his  forefathers  regarded  as 
their  slaves.  Perhaps  this  lonely  shrine  hears  many  a  fervent  prayer, 
that  Allah  would  be  pleased  to  restore  this  land  to  the  dominion  of  the 
£uthful. 

Our  hostess  of  the  mill  informed  me  that  a  Turkish  dervish  was  then 
living  at  the  Imperial  Bath,  who  after  he  had  performed  his  prescribed  de- 
votional duties  at  the  mausoleum,  having  had  a  desire  to  visit  the  far-famed 
city  of  Vienna,  had  set  out  to  travel  on  foot  in  that  direction;  but,  on 
account  of  some  irregularity  in  his  passport,  the  poor  innocent  dervish 
had  been  seized  by  the  Austrian  police  as  a  suspicious  person,  and  most 
unceremoniously  marched  back  over  the  Hungarian  frontier,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  person  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
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I  have  often  had  occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  immense  number 
of  hotels  which  have  sprung  up  in  Germany  during  these  late  ^^  piping 
times  of  peace;"  but  I  must  confess,  that  what  the  last  twenty  years  nave 
done  in  this  respect  for  Pesth,  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  to  show.  The  grand  style  of  these  establishments,  strikes  us  the 
more,  when  we  consider  what  the  town  was  even  a  few  years  ago;  and  it 
may  serve  also  as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  what  it  probably  vrill 
he  some  years  hence.  Those  of  £uda,  although  twenty  in  number,  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  of  the  sister-city  in  elegance.  Those  of  the 
first  class  in  Pesth  are  usually  built  round  a  quadrangle,  with  two  great 
dining-halls,  one  below  opening  into  a  garden,  furnished  with  an  or- 
chestra in  the  evening,  and  another  on  an  upper  floor,  more  private  and 
more  frequented  by  guests  of  distinction ;  the  fittings  up  of  both  apartments 
being  equal  to  any  thing  we  should  expect  in  Paris.  There  is  always  a 
coffee-room  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  and  (as  far  as  I  can  decide  the 
cpiestion)  the  cuisine  is  unexceptionable.      The  staircase  is  generally 
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broad  and  handsome,  being  entirely  of  marble,  decorate,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  with  the  Hmigarian  national  colours — green,  red,  and  white,  the 
green  being  understood  to  designate  the  green  hill  on  which  the  ancient  kings 
of  Hungary  at  their  coronation  were  wont  to  brandish  the  sword  ;  white  for 
the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Drave 
and  the  Save,  and  red  probably  to  indicate  the  royal  dignity.  These 
colours  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  Hungary ;  the  chairs  and  sofas  are 
covered  with  red,  green,  and  white  stuff,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  ent^ 
through  red,  green,  and  white  blinds  ;  the  servants  m  all  public  institu- 
tions wear  these  colours  in  their  livery, — and  in  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses, 
where  patriotism  is  "  your  only  wear,"  they  present  themselves  in  every 
variety  of  form.  I  had  some  curiosity  to  discover  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  fervent  nationality,  and  in  the  public  shooting-gallery 
of  Pesth,  where  the  targets  for  a  series  of  years  are  hanging  up,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  appearance  of  the  Hungarian  colours  began  with  the  year 
1829.  On  one  of  these,  two  angels  were  introduced,  and  they  had  had 
the  complaisance  to  appear  clothed  in  red,  green,  and  white. 

The  new  private  houses  in  Pesth,  belonging  to  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
are  like  the  hotels,  built  in  a  very  splendid  style,  and  through  the  open 
house-door,  the  long  vista  of  columns,  and  fountains,  and  beds  of  flowers, 
and  magnificent  staircases,  formed  out  of  blocks  of  red  marble,  is  some- 
times  reaUy  smprising. 

This  peculiar  marble,  which  is  very  abundant  in  Pesth,  b  brought 
down  the  Danube  from  the  quarries  near  the  villages  of  Neudorf,  Kiih- 
grand,  and  Domosloch  ;  it  is  used  for  eyeTv  variety  of  purpose,  from  the 
palaces  of  the  living,  to  the  monimients  for  the  dead.  It  is  rather  soft, 
and  does  not  admit  of  a  very  brilliant  polish,  but  it  contains  many  shells  and 
fossils,  which  often  are  made  to  produce  a  very  beautiful  effect.  One  piece,  in 
particular,  I  recollect  having  seen  preparing  for  the  headstone  of  a  grave. 
A  stone-cutter  was  just  then  employed  in  carving  the  outline  of  a  finely- 
drawn  shell  of  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  what  was  once  the  home 
of  a  snail,  is  now  proudly  enthroned  over  the  remains  of  a  human  being. 
This  marble  appears  to  be  very  easily  worked,  for  the  letters  "  Louise 
Amalie  Friedr"  (I  did  not  wait  for  the  family  name)  were  cut  while  I 
stood  looking  oh. 

Several  architects  in  Pesth  have  already  gained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion ;  some  for  the  solidity,  and  some  for  the  elegance  of  their  structures ; 
and  in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  city  has  been  indebted  for  all  its 
improvements  and  adornments,  not  so  much  to  the  magnates  as  to  the 
commercial  classes  of  her  inhabitants.     The  finest  house  belonging  to  any 

of  the  latter,  is  that  of  the  rich  tobacco  monopolist,  U n,  and  tlie 

most  gorgeous  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  is  that  of  Count  K .    The 

Hungarians  just  now  think  nothing  good  enough  for  their,  capital,  and  a 
comparison  of  both  public  and  private  buildings  of  former  times  witii  those 
recently  erected,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  progress 
in  the  arts  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  last  tremendous  inundation 
has,  in  its  consequences,  proved  of  no  little  service  to  the  improvements, 
by  sweeping  away  numbers  of  small  old  houses  and  hovels  by  which 
they  were  obstructed.  Till  then  Pesth  resembled  a  lady  decorating  her 
head' with  feathers  and  diamonds,  while  her  feet  were  naked,  and  perhaps 
not  over  clean.  The  inundation  has  washed  these  feet,  with  a  rough  broom 
indeed,  that  in  some  places  carried  away  the  skin  with  it,  but  the  wounds 
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am  now  rnoftUy  healed,  and  in  pkce  of  the  miserable  day  huts  and  wooden 
dieds  that  have  been  destroyed,  there  have  sprung  up  rows  of  neat,  pretty 
houses.     It  were  to  be  desired  that  these  dwellings  might  retain  this  cha- 
iBCteiistic  of  neatness ;  btit  if  we  call  to  mind  the  description  given  by 
Count  Szechenyi  of  the  manner  in  which  a  new  and  elegant  steamboat 
was  dirtied  and  destroyed  by  Hungarian  travellers,  we  shall  feel  no  confi- 
dence in  the  duration  of  the  pleasing  appearance,  unless  we  suppose  that 
the  habits  of  the  travelling  Hungarian  differ  materially  from  those  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  homes.     As  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  a  new  washing  will  be  necessary  before  long,  though  hardly 
as  rough  a  one  as  the  town  received  on  the  last  occasion  from  the  Danube. 
Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  there  are  por- 
tions of  it  which  make  a  very  imfeivourable  impression ;  which  in  siunmer  are 
smothered  with  dust,  and  in  winter  half-buried  in  mud  ;  and  many  parts, 
e?en  including  the  palaces,  have  an  uncomfortable  air  of  newness,  rawness, 
and  want  of  finish.      Another  fault  also,  that  should  not  be  passed  over 
while  we  are  speaking  of  the  new  buildings,  is  their  frequent  want  of 
solidity,  and  the  haste  visible  in  their  construction  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  fetiling  exceedingly  prevalent  in  our  times.     I  have  seen  new 
houses  here  with  cracks  in  their  beams  wide  enough  to  put  my  hand  into.  The 
night  before  I  left  Prague,  a  large  newly-erected  mansion  fell  in;  and  there 
IB  at  this  moment  an  extensive  building  in  Berlin  with  such  a  split  in  its 
walls,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  be  held  up  by  the  neighbouring 
houses  or  draw  them  with  it  into  destruction.      I  pointed  it  out  to  a 
Frenchman,  and  he  told  me  that  these  matters  were  not  a  whit  better 
managed  in  France. 

The  new  building  in  Pesth,  the  Redotitenhaus,  devoted  to  balls  and 
assemblies,  contains  two  such  magnificent  rooms  as  are  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  our  wealthiest  and  most  luxurious  capitals,  and  the  dancing- 
room  has  a  chandelier,  requiring  three  thousand  wax-lights.  They  are, 
however,  never  all  lighted  at  once,  as  the  heat  they  would  occasion  would 
be  so  great  as  infallibly  to  melt  them. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  public  building,  however,  is  that  of 
the  Pesth  Casino ;  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  given  occasion  to 
many  similar  institutions  all  over  Hungary.  This  establishment — I  mean 
the  noble — or,  as  the  people  here  say,  the  Magnate  Casino — is  devoted,  in 
the  first  place,  to  socisd  meetings,  such  as  balls,  concerts,  and  dinners  ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  purposes  of  a  library  and  reading  institution.  It  contains 
several  comfortable  and  even  elegant  rooms,  in  which  all  Hungarian  pub- 
lications, without  any  exception,  are  taken  in,  as  well  as  the  best  German, 
and  several  English,  French,  and  even  Ajnerican  papers.  For  the  library 
all  bookd  published  in  the  Hungarian  language  are  procured  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  press,  and  so  are  all  those  having  any  reference  to  Hungary 
that  appear  in  foreign  cotmtries,  besides  many  others  of  interest  on  general 
subjects.  I  must  own  that  I  consider  myself  as  under  particular  obligations 
to  dus  Casino,  for  I  generally  had  the  three  pleasant  and  convenient  apart- 
ments for  my  sole  use  and  benefit.  The  thirty  large  handsome  lamps 
shone  for  my  accommodation,  and  the  literary  treasures  of  the  bookcases 
and  tables  appeared  to  be  laid  out  as  tribute  at  my  feet.  Now  and  then  a 
single  reader  besides  myself  would  drop  in,  but  he  was  sure  before  long  to 
begin  to  yawn,  and  speedily  disappeared.  I  cannot,  however,  affirm,  that  I 
Aoidd  at  aU  times  have  enjoyed  equal  opportunities  for  this  luxurious  re- 
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tirement  among  books,  so  peculiarly  to  my  taste,  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  intrusion  of  any  visiters;  for  I  geneiully  went  there  after  the  theatre 
was  oyer  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  many  of  the 
best  families  are  out  of  town.  In  winter  the  institution  is  probably  more 
frequented. 

In  one  of  the  reading-rooms  there  stood  always  twenty  pipes  ready 
filled,  and  I  enjoyed  few  more  agreeable  moments  during  my  stay  at  Pesth, 
than  when,  kindQing  one  of  what  I  may  call  my  twenty  pipes  at  one  of 
my  thirty  lamps,  collecting  a  packet  of  interesting  books  and  papers,  and 
letting  myself  down  into  one  of  the  luxuriously  cushioned  lounging-chairs, 
I  proposed  to  dream  over  what  was  passing  or  had  passed  in  the  past  or 
present  world. 

The  great  work  of  Count  JMarsigli,  ^'  Danvbius  Pannanieo  Mysicus^^ 
contains  such  exact  and  minute  details  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
rivers  Theiss  and  Danube,  that  I  was  quite  alarmed  to  find  the  field  had 
been  so  laboriously  tilled.  Miss  Pardoe's  book  on  Hungary,  like  most 
English  works  on  this  country,  is  far  too  laudatory  to  be  of  much  value  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  lady  can  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Count  Szechenyi,  the  deceased  Count  Desewfy,  and  other  distinguished 
Hungarian  patriots,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  pointed  out 
clearW  and  boldly  aU  the  evils  and  abuses  of  their  native  country,  else  she 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  the  exhibition  of  such  an  extremely  flatter- 
ing portrait.  To  show  every  thing  in  this  deceitful  ^'  cotdeur  de  rose" 
style,  is  to  do  no  true  service  either  to  the  native  or  the  foreigner. 

The  EngUsh  sympathize  readily  with  the  Hungarians,  not  only  from  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  far  more  on  the  higher 
ground  of  a  similar  enthusiastic  love  of  political  freedom.    They  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  vast  differences  between  the  Hungarian  and  English  constitu- 
tions.    While  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  England  is  balanced  by  a 
nearly  equal  power  in  the  third  estate,  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  Hungary 
has  no  similar  counterbalancing  power  at  all.     The  nobility  in  Hungary 
=  1,000  ;  the  people  =  0.     In  Hungary,  indeed,  there  are  counted  four 
classes  or  estates,  as  constituting  the  diet, — namely,  the  prelates,  the  mag- 
nates, the  knights,  and  lastly,  the  deputies  of  the  towns ;  but  the  three 
first  have  no  interest  in  common  with  the  latter,  who  may  1)e  considered 
to  have  a  seat,  but  no  voice,  in  the  assembly.     My  favourite  book,  how- 
ever, was  the  Collection  of  Acts  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  a  handsome  copy 
of  which  is  always  lying  at  the  Casino,  ready  for  reference,  on  a  table  ap- 
propriated to  it.     Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  constitution  of 
Hungary,  it  must  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  people  to  be  able 
thus  to  make  out  what  is  the  exact  state  of  the  law  on  any  subject.     The 
tide  of  this  book  is  Decreta,  constitutiones  et  articuU  serenissimorum  et 
apostolicorum  Regum  etc  inclytorum  statuum  et  ordinum  Regni  Hun' 
garici.     1  seized  on  it  eagerly,  with  a  view  to  examine  for  myself,  whe- 
ther there  really  existed  that  remarkable  hiatus  I  had  heard  of  between 
the   acts  of   the  government  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of  Leopold   II., 
and   I  found,  indeed,  blank  leaves  in  place  of  the  decrees  of   Joseph 
IL,  from  the  year  1791.      It  is  well  known  that  by  a  decree  of  llie 
Diet,  all  the  acts  of  this  emperor  were  annulled,  afi;er  his  death,  as  illegal, 
on  account  of  his  not  having  been  a  crowned  king  of  Hungary ;   and  this 
space  in  the  book  was,  in  consequence,  left  empty.     Immediately  after 
the   decrees   of   Maria  Theresa,    followed  those  of  Leopold  II.      Had 
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the  Hungarians  merely  objected  to  the  form  of  these  acts,  which  was  cer- 
tainly illegal,  they  might  not  have  been  to  blame ;  but,  especiaQy  after  the 
advice  given  to  them  on  this  point  by  the  dying  Joseph  himself,  they 
should  not  have  thrown  away,  along  with  the  faulty  vessel,  so  much  that 
was  excellent  in  the  contents.  Is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  there  should 
remain  in  Hungary  no  trace  of  this  excellent  and  admirable  man  ;  who, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  errors,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sovereigns  that  ever  reigned  over  the  country  ?  Nowhere  is  his  name 
breathed.  It  is  as  if  he  had  never  existed,  or  as  if  a  curse  lay  on  his 
memory.  Will  not  posterity  say  that  they  have  striven  to  annihilate  the 
remembrance  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  ruler  ever  granted  to  them? 

The  extraordinary,  the  preposterous  value  set  on  the  crown,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  in  Hungarian  history  and  legislation.  The 
^'  golden  round"  of  the  holy  Stephen,  studded  as  it  is  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, is  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  outward  symbol  of  that  ideal 
crown  which  is  the  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  whole  edifice  of  the  state. 
These  types  of  sovereignty  have  a  kind  of  sacredness  even  among  other 
nations,  but  among  the  Hungarians  this  reverence  for  the  tangible  material 
crown  is  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  not  only  figuratively, 
but  absolutely  in  itself  sacred,  and  a  consecrating  power  is  supposed  to  go 
forth  £rom  it ;  it  is  called  "  Sacra  Regni  Corona  eum  Clenodiis  suis,''  and 
according  to  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  whoever  has  not  literally  and  cor- 
poreally worn  this  metal  ring  on  his  head,  is  not  the  king.  The  principle 
that  the  king  never  dies  is  not  recognised  in  Hungary  ;  the  king  is  allowed 
to  die,  but  the  crown  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  Hungarians  as  a  living, 
mysterious  king,  rules  then  alone  till  a  new  sovereign  has  united  himself 
mth  it.  He  does  not  receive  the  title  of  "  Sacratissima  Majestas^^  till 
he  has  had  the  crown  on  his  head ;  before  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  Neo' 
coronata  sa^cratissima  Majestasr 

The  route  which  the  Hungarian  projects  of  law  have  to  pass,  through 
all  the  debates  and  stormy  discussions  which  take  place  before  they  can 
reach  the  tranquil  black  and  white  of  the  paper  code,  is  a  very  long 
and  circuitous  one.  First  comes  the  king  with  his  postulates  or  "  Proposi- 
Hones  Megue,*'  and  distributes  them  to  the  various  estates  or  classes 
assembled  round  his  throne,  as  the  Hungarians  say,  ^^  with  becoming 
pomp." 

These  proposals  are  now  taken  into  consideration  by  the  two  tables, 
that  of  the  magnates  and  prelates,  and  that  of  the  knights  and  town  deputies, 
who  discuss  them  among  themselves,  and  consider  the  difficulties  (gra- 
vamina)  which  they  mean  to  oppose  to  the  royal  demands.  The  two  tables 
tben  acquaint  each  other  with  their  respective  resolutions,  and  hold  general 
sitdngs,  (sessiones  mixtce^  or  non  mixta,)  until  all,  or  at  least  a  majority 
are  agreed  concerning  the  answer  to  be  made.  In  all  these  discussions,  how- 
ever, the  deputies  of  the  towns  are  entirely  innocent,  let  the  issue  be  what 
it  may.  When  the  king  and  the  states  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  and  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  session,  at  all  events,  this  is  generally  the  case,  there 
follow  innumerable  resolutions  and  representations,  and  negotiations  in- 
terspersed with  more  debates  and  more  sessiones  mixt€B  and  separatcBy 
^mtii  at  last  they  agree  on  some  points,  and  agree  to  differ  on  others,  which 
are  then  put  on  tUl  the  next  diet. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  all  that  has  been  agreed  upon  is  summed  up 
b  a  paper  entitled,  ^^  ArUculi  dominorum  pnslatorum,  baronum  mag' 
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natum  et  nobUium  caferommque,'*  thu  et  cestera  signifying  thd  tweht 
millions  of  Hungarians  who  are  nob  nobles. 

These  artides  are  then  read  to  the  king,  and  his  assent  required  in  a  respect- 
ful manner,  but  this  he  does  not  grant  till  he  has  subjected  the  paper  to  another 
revision  in  his  council.  Should  it  be  entirely  approved  of,  he  then  has  it 
put  into  the  form  of  a  decree,  to  which  he  gives  his  general  and  special 
sanction ;  declaring  that  he  accepts,  approves,  and  confirms  what  it  con- 
tains, that  he  will  observe  the  same  himself,  and  wiU  require  it  to  be  ob- 
served by  others.  To  these  decrees  (decreta  serenissimorum  apostoUcomm 
SfC.)  the  royal  seal  is  then  affixed,  and  they  are  presented  to  the  States  with 
the  same  pomp  with  which  these  had  received  the  royal  proposals.  Thiese 
acts  are  then  made  public  in  all  the  comitats,  and  from  that  time  they 
have  the  force  of  laws. 

Among  all  the  books,  however,  which  occupied  me  at  the  Casino,  there 
were  none  in  which  I  was  so  much  interested  as  in  the  writings  of  Count 
Szechenyi.  This  unwearied  noble-minded  friend  of  his  country  has  been 
the  author  or  promoter  of  almost  every  useful  and  valuable  undertaking 
that  it  has  witnessed  for  years  past :  steam-navigation,  the  making  of 
roads  as  far  as  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  establishment  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Pesth,  of  the  Casino,  every  desirable  improvement  brings  the 
name  of  count  Szechenyi  prominently  forward  as  a  chief  actor ;  he  has 
found  time,  nevertheless,  for  a  series  of  writings,  all  tending  to  the  same 
noble  end.  The  first,  and  most  celebrated,  is  called  "Credit,"  and 
under  this  title  he  treats  of  Hungarian  af^irs  in  general,  of  the 
sacredness  of  public  duty,  of  agriculture,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
of  the  wine  trade,  of  trade  in  general,  of  road-making,  of  steam-naviga- 
tion, and  of  all  those  things  which  would  be  likely  to  raise  the  character 
of  Himgary  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general. 

The  second  work  is  called  "  Light,"  or  information  relative  to  the  wotk 
called  "  Credit,"  and  was  called  forth  by  an  analysis  or  criticism  upon  it 
published  by  count  Joseph  Desewfy.  These,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  the 
only  lutings  of  Count  Szechenyi  which  I  have  read ;  but  I  must  own 
I  felt  some  astonishment,  that  considering  the  home  truths  which  he  has 
spoken,  and  the  free  and  uncompromising  terms  in  which  those  truths 
are  expressed,  the  countrymen  of  me  count  should  not  only  listen  to  him 
with  patience,  but  should  even  praise  and  exalt  the  author  to  the  skies, 
should  hang  his  portrait  in  their  apartments,  and  "wear  him  iri  their 
heart's  core"  as  the  first  of  patriots.  Had  not  the  proof  been  before  me 
I  could  not  have  thought  that  any  one  in  Himgary  would  have  ventured 
to  denotmce  in  such  strong  terms  the  national  defects  and  errors.  I  could 
have  fancied  I  was  reading  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  or  listening  to  a 
patriot  of  the  Roman  republic  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  indignant  eloquence 
against  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countrymen.  Nothing,  certainly,  could 
give  a  higher  idea  of  the  noble  disposition,  and  great  capability  of  im- 
provement of  the  Hungarians,  than  the  enthusiastic  approbation  iirith 
which  they  have  received  thes^  writings,  as  well  as  those  of  Rossut  and 
others,  in  which  they  are  thus  roundly  taken  to  task. 

These  gentlemen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  however  they  may  agree  in 
ardent  zeal  for  the  progress  of  their  country,  are  by  no  means  agreed  on 
many  other  points.  No  two  of  them  perhaps  can  be  said  to  be  precisely  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  two  counts  Desewfy,  are,  howevel*  patriotic,  decidedly 
aristocratic  in  their  views,  and,  considering  iiie  Hungarian  constitution  as 
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esM&tially  such,  desire  to  see  it  dereloped  strictly  in  accorclaiiee  with  ilie 
intentions  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  von  Eossut  is  a  patriot  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  of  hr  more  liberal  principles.  He  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Count  Szechenyi,  and  in  his  widely-spread  journal,  accessible  to  all,  gives 
utterance  to  nearly  the  same  tiews  as  those  expressed  in  the  more  elaborate 
works  of  the  count,  addressed  to  a  more  select  audience.  There  has  been 
indeed  some  dispute  between  them  concerning  the  ttiode  in  which  Ton  Kossut 
has  deemed  it  fitting  to  utter  his  opinions;  and  this  dispute,  which  may  be 
considered  either  as  a  literary  or  a  political  controrersy,  formed,  at  the  time 
I  was  in  Festh,  a  general  subject  of  conversation.  Two  editions  of  Count 
Szechenyi*s  pamphlet  had  been  sold  off,  immediately,  and  I  remained  lone^ 
enough  for  the  publication  of  von  Kossut  *s  answer.  At  all  the  comers  of 
the  streets  I  saw  flaming  on  red  and  yellow  paper,  Felelet,  Grof  Szechenyi 
Tstvannak  Kossut  Lay osto*'  (Answer  to  Coimt  Stephen  Szechenyi,  by 
Ludwig  Kossut) ;  and  I  heard  continually  the  questions,  "  Have  you  seen 
Kossut's  answer  ?  What  does  Kossut  say  r' 

We  in  Germany  have  no  idea  of  the  lively  interest  in  all  political 
questions  ^tmt  prevails  at  Pesth.  It  is  only  at  Paris  or  Brussels  that  we  ever 
see  any  thing  like  it.  The  public  interested  in  these  matters  is  also  by  no 
means  as  limited  as  might  be  supposed.  The  subscribers  to  the  Hirlap 
alone  amoimt  to  four  thousand,  and  the  editions  of  the  abovementioned 
pamphlets,  which  were  sold  off  almost  as  soon  as  published,  consisted  each 
of  several  thousand  copies.  Those  who  from  their  position  in  Society  can 
take  no  active  part  in  political  affairs,  still  look  eagerly  on  as  anxious  and 
interested  spectators,  and  read  with  avidity  all  that  is  written  on  the 
subject. 

THE  HUNGARIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY  AND  THE  HUNGARIAN 

LANGUAGE. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  city  of  Pesth  was  always  designated  as  a  "  Teu- 
tonica  urhs"  and  even  twenty  years  ago,  it  might  still  be  considered  as  an 
entirely  German  town.  In  hotels  and  coffee-houses,  at  halls  and  public 
entertainments,  or  in  private  houses,  nothing  but  German  was  spoken,  and 
eten  those  Magyars  who  had  hardly  any  German  to  speak,  were  obliged 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Not  only  many  Hungarian  Germans,  but  many 
even  among  the  magnates  knew  nothing  of  their  mother  tongue.  In  the 
year  1825,  a  bookseller  of  Pesth  published  a  Hungarian  Lexicon,  which 
nad  very  little  sale.  All  at  once  the  tones  of  this  langtiage  began  to  be 
heard,  and  since  then  the  tide  has  risen  higher  and  higher  in  its  favour, 
tintil  it  threatens  to  overwhelm  its  Latin,  German,  and  Slavonian  compe- 
titors. The  dictionary,  of  which,  in  three  years,  only  a  few  copies  had 
been  sold,  went  off  all  at  once,  and  another  edition  was  called  for,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  short  time.  Not  much  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  even  a  professor  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  literature 
at  the  Pesth  University,  and  it  was  not  till  Uie  diet  of  1790,  that  a  request 
was  made  to  the  king  "  ut  in  Gymnasiis  Acadetniis  et  Universitate 
Hungarica  pectdiaris  Professor  Lingtue  et  Stilt  Hungarid  consti" 
tttatur,**  and  now  it  is  required  not  only  that  every  German,  Slavonian, 
or  other  professor  should  give  his  lectures  in  the  Magyar  tongue,  but  that 
even  the  very  peasant  should  take  pains  to  acquire  it.  The  demands  of  the 
Magyars,  that  the  Germans  and  Slavonians  should  learn  their  language, 
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may  be  regarded  as  an  answer,  though  rather  a  late  one,  to  the  proposal  of 
Joseph  II.,  that  the  Magyars  should  learn  German  ;  the  emperor  was  of 
opinion  that  not  only  the  Magyar  language,  but  the  Magyar  customs  and 
privileges  were  altogether  obsolete,  and  ought  to  |be  thrown  aside,  and 
dreamed  not  that  beneath  these  ashes  a  spark  stiU  glimmered,  that  ere 
long  would  burst  into  a  bright  flame.  Immediately  afiter  the  death  of 
Joseph,  the  Hungarian  diet  addressed  his  successor  on  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in  public  business,  and  imploring 
'^  ut  autem  Nativa  Lingua  Hungarica  magis  propagetur  et  expoUeturJ* 
It  is  from  this  proposal,  doubtless,  that  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  Magyarism,  which  would  have  reached  its  present 
height  long  before,  if  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  period  of  Napoleon^s 
power,  had  not  been  interposed.  The  impulse  given  by  Joseph  was,  how- 
ever, so  much  the  more  effectual,  since  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte  had 
awakened  a  powerful  emotion  of  nationality  in  almost  every  European 
state.  There  arose  at  the  same  time  a  similar  feeling  among  the  Germans, 
and  even  among  the  Slavonians. 

The  native  lang^uage  of  the  Hungarians  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
too  little  cultivated  or  developed  to  make  it  acceptable  to  other  na- 
tions. No  work  of  any  importance  had  been  written  in  it,  and  it  could 
not,  like  the  Bohemian  and  other  languages  of  the  Slavonian  family,  point 
to  any  past  period  in  which  it  had  been  more  flourishing.  Nothing, 
thererore,  it  was  thought,  could  better  advance  the  proposed  object,  than  the 
establishment  of  a  Hungarian  literary  society,  which,  while  it  should  take 
care  to  foster  every  remarkable  manifestation  of  native  talent,  should  en- 
courage the  pubHcation  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  pursue  various 
branches  of  grammatical  and  philological  inquiry,  should  publish  a  literary 
periodical,  and  offer  prizes  for  Hungarian  works,  and  for  essays  on  pro- 
posed questions  relating  to  the  native  language  and  literature. 

After  the  failure  of  many  attempts,  the  society  was  at  length  established 
in  1825,  Count  Szechenyi  contributing  sixty  thousand  florins  towards  its 
funds,  and  inducing  by  this  munificent  example  many  others  to  offer  similar 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  A  president  was  appointed,  and 
directing,  corresponding,  and  honorary  members  were  chosen.  The  so- 
ciety has  now  been  fifteen  years  in  activity,  and  possesses,  besides  a  con- 
siderable library,  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins.  Many  phi- 
lological, historical,  and  poetical  works  of  considerable  merit,  have  ahready 
been  ushered  into  the  world  under  its  auspices,  and  their  authors  liberally 
remunerated,  and  the  society  is,  therefore,  with  respect  to  Hungary,  what 
the  French  academy  is  for  France. 

In  the  antechamber  of  the  hall  hangs  the  best  portrait  I  have  seen  of 
Count  Szechenyi,  painted  by  Amerling,  of  Vienna,  and  I  vrish  I  could  pro- 
duce on  my  paper,  as  well  as  he  has  done  on  his  canvass,  the  fine  strongly- 
marked  features,  the  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  the  whole  manly,  noble, 
energetic  expression,  which  render  it  such  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Hungarian  national  physiognomy.  May  this  portrait  long  remain  in  the 
antechamber — for  it  is  a  rule  of  the  society  that  the  pictiie  of  no  living 
member  shall  be  hung  in  the  hall. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  this  society  to  the  dramatic  branch  of 
literature,  and  many  translations  from  German  and  French,  and  some 
original  pieces,  have  been  produced,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  has  become 
possible  to  establish  a  national  theatre  at  Pesth.     Hitherto  there  existed 
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none  but  German  theatres  throughout  the  country.  A  sum  of  four  hundred 
thoosand  florins  was  granted  by  the  diet  for  the  erection  of  this  theatre, 
but  I  cannot  say  it  appears  to  me  likely  that  these  efforts  wiU,  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  be  crowned  with  much  success.  However  great  may  be 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  the  obstacles,  I  fear,  are  still  greater.  There 
18  an  evident  deficiency  both  of  national  dramas,  and  of  actors  and  actresses, 
and  the  Magyars  have  certainly  no  peculiar  talent  for  the  art.  I  was  told 
they  succeed  best  in  tragedy,  which  I  can  easily  conceive ;  but  I  had  the 
ill  luck  to  see  one  of  their  comedies — a  translation  of  Scribe's  piece, 
"  L'Art  de  Conspirer."  It  lasted,  I  do  not  know  by  what  contrivance, 
from  seven  till  eleven  o'clock,  though  in  Paris  it  never  takes  more  than 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Of  the  twenty-four  boxes  only  eight  were  occupied, 
and  the  remainder  entirely  empty,  but  the  pit  and  gallery  were  full.  The 
more  refined  part  of  the  public,  it  is  said,  frequent  the  (xerman  theatre 
by  preference,  but  the  young  men,  students,  and  others,  prefer  the  Hun- 
garian. 

An  Art  Union  has  also  been  established  in  Pesth,  upon  the  plan  of  ours 
in  Grermany,  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  its  exhibition.  The  pictures  were  mostly 
from  Vienna;  but  partly  from  Munich  and  other  German  places.  I  found, 
I  must  confess,  in  tha  specimens  I  saw,  neither  excellence  nor  the  promise  of 
it,  although  I  have  met  in  foreign  countries  Hungarian  painters  of  consi- 
derable merit ;  but  they  were  of  German  and  not  of  Magyar  descent.  A 
young  German  woman  from  Vienna,  whose  husband  has  an  appointment 
here,  informed  me  of  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  national  feeling  against 
which,  I  trust,  his  countrymen  in  general  will  be  on  their  gfuard.  It  was 
of  a  Hungarian  from  the  interior,  who  had  come  to  the  exhibition  expect- 
ing to  find  only  genuine  Magyar  productions,  and  who  was  quite  indignant 
at  seeing  so  many  pictures  from  Vienna.  He  objected,  too,  in  German, 
to  seeing  the  catalogue  printed  half  in  Hungarian  and  half  in  German,  and 
began  to  tear  out  all  the  German  leaves,  without  perceiving  that  in  his  rage 
he  was  destroying  the  alternate  Hungarian  pages  also.  The  lady  told  me 
this  in  a  whisper,  and  was  evidently  afraid  of  being  overheard,  as  she  said 
the  Hungarians  were  exceedingly  touchy  on  points  of  this  kind. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that 
Hungarians  may  attain  to  eminence  in  the  pictorial  arts,  I  would  only 
suggest  that  they  should  not  be  too  hasty  to  tear  the  German  leaves  from 
their  catalogue^  lest  many  a  good  Hungarian  one  should  be  lost  in  the 
process. 

!lThis  remark  may  apply  also  to  the  great  exertions  now  making  to  introduce 
the  Hungarian  language.  The  advantage  of  employing  a  language  so  far 
more  cultivated  than  the  Hungarian,  as  the  German  is,  appears  on  many 
occasions  so  obviously,  that  the  most  determined  patriots  nnd  it  hard  to 
avoid  doing  so,  and  to  feel  half-ashamed  of  their  native  tongue.  They  are 
often  compelled  to  intersperse,  in  their  conversation,  German  turns  and  ex- 
pressions for  ideas,  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  intelligible.  The 
town  police  of  Pesth  is  in  general  compelled  to  speak  German,  as  it  can- 
not otherwise  be  sure  of  being  imderstood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public; 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  another  branch  of  the  administration,  that'  of 
the  army,  (that  is  the  ordinary  standing  army,  and  not  the  militia  or  m- 
furrectUm,  as  it  is  called,)  in  which  German  is  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  it  cannot  be  displaced.  I  noticed  also  that  of  all  for&esses,  barracks, 
guard-houses,  baxriers,  and  gates,  the  Imperial  Austrian  colours,  black  and 
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ydkyw,  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  favourite  red,  green,  and  white,  of 
Hung^ary.  The  hanishment  of  what  has  hitherto  heen  the  political  aod  di* 
plomatic  language  of  Hungary,  the  Latin  namely,  will  he  found  an  easier 
task ;  I  say  tpiU  be,  £br  the  whole  matter  is  still  to  be  spoken  of  as  in  fu» 
iurum.  The  Magyar  language  has  not,  Uke  the  German,  struck  deep  root 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  rather  resembles  those  plants  which  float 
loosely  in  the  air.  It  has  been  by  law  excluded  from  the  legislative  assefa- 
blies,  from  diplomacy,  and  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  sciences  and  from 
the  schools.  Even  as  late  as  the  preceding  summer,  the  university  lectures 
continued  to  be  given  in  Latin,  but  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  to  be  the 
final  term  at  which  the  Latin  language  was  to  expire.  It  was  thought  that 
sufficient  time  would  then  have  been  given  for  the  professors  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  Magyar  tongue ;  but  I  fancy  this  will 
prove,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  Austrian  government  has  in  general  not  opposed  these  attempts  at 
national  and  provincial  separation  in  the  several  states  united  under  its  do- 
minion. It  thinks  perhaps,  "  Divide  ei  imperay** hut  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  imperay  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  retain  the  use  of  its  own  language 
in  the  army.  If  every  one  of  the  nations  composing  an  Austrian  army  were 
to  be  commanded  each  in  its  own  language,  the  whole  would  become  en- 
tirely unmanageable.  The  question  of  the  employment  of  the  Hungarian 
language,  even  in  the  army,  is  nevertheless  to  be  discussed  in  the  next 
diet,  and  the  present  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  with  the  govern- 
ment has  occasioned  the  handsome  building,  erected  for  a  military  school 
in  Pesth,  to  stand  hitherto  empty.  The  Hungarians  have  bmlt  it  at  their 
own  expense,  and  will  not  consent  to  give  it  up,  except  on  condition  that 
the  young  officers  shall  be  instructed  in  their  native  tongue ;  the  govern- 
ment, however,  insists  upon  Grerman  being  the  language,  and  between  the 
two,  the  building  remains  totally  useless.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  will 
be  the  eventual  fate  of  these  now  empty  rooms. 
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The  passion  for  cold  baths  which  prevails  more,  all  over  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  to  which  Graeffenberg 
znay  jperhaps  have  contributed,  finds  abundant  opportunities  of  gratifica- 
tion in  Pesth,  and  certainly  if  there  ever  existed  a  fashionable  mania, 
which  promised  wholesome  consequences,  it  is  this  warm  attachment  to 
cold  water.  Not  only  in  the  great  cities,  but  even  in  many  of  the  most 
insignificant  towns  of  the  empire,  there  are  excellent  establishments  of  this 
kind  to  be  found.  Not  only  are  there  baths  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube, 
and  the  Moldau,  but  on  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Theiss ;  on  the  Maros, 
and  on  the  Koros,  and  on  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  so  that  the  river-god  may 
be  said  to  pour  his  health-giving  floods  over  the  backs  of  the  whole  Austrian 
monarchy.  In  all  public  institutions,  in  schools,  in  hospitals,  in  mad- 
houses, and  more  especially  in  the  army,  every  measure  is  adopted  to  pro- 
piote  the  abundant  use  of  cold  and  swimming  baths.  In  Vienna  they  are 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and  tiie  military  man  and  the  civilian,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  healthy  and  sick, 
find  their  way  into  the  Danube.  The  river-baths  of  Pesth  are  of  course 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  more  unpretending  in  their  style,  but  there  is  no 
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deficiency  of  any  real  oonyenienc^.  There  are  Hths  of  (^  kinds  apd  suit- 
able to  all  classes,  and  as  the  entrances,  on  the  rafts  on  which  they  float, 
are  in  general  richly  decorated  with  flowers,  with  a  hright  Hungarian  flag 
waving  ^m  the  top,  they  may  he  considered  orname^ital  as  well  as  usefuL 
The  Vulcanic  hot  haths  on  the  Qfen  side^  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
are  frequented  hy  Walachians,  Servians,  and  Turks,  whilst  the  river-haths 
of  Pesth  represent  the  German  or  West  European  elements  of  the  country. 
The  former  might  he  called  the  Vulcanians  and  the  latter  the  Neptunists, 
among  whom  may  generally  he  counted,  hesides  the  Germans,  the  higher 
classes  of  Hungarians.  This  diflerence  in  the  two  cities  may  he  traced 
through  many  other  particulars.  The  people  of  Ofen  have  huilt  their  city 
on  Vulcanic  ground,  on  chalk  hills,  and  hy  the  white  dust  on  their  clothes, 
they  may  generally  he  recognised ;  the  inhahitants  of  Pesth  have  erected 
their  dwellings  on  a  sandy  deposit  from  the  river.  The  existence  of  the 
latter  is  hased  on  commerce,  for  which  they  are  indehted  to  the  river  ;  that 
of  the  former  on  their  vineyards  which  cover  their  hills,  and  extend  for 
leagues  heyond  the  town. 

The  people  of  Pesth  are  in  all  things  the  great  rivals  and  antagonists 
of  the  people  of  Ofen;  and  the  people  of  Ofen,  although  they  cannot  get 
so  mum  as  a  good  pin  or  a  haU  of  packthread  without  running  over  the 
bridge  for  it  to  their  neighhours,  and  depend  on  those  neighhours  for  the 
consumption  of  their  wwes,  are  never  tired  of  disputing  with  and  depre- 
ciating them.     Ofen  is  huilt  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  in  Pannonia, 
which  has  always  been  the  part  of  Hungarv  most  influenced  by  Germany. 
Pesth  Hes  on  the  left  bank  in  the  steppes  of  Dacia,  and  has  thrown  itself 
with  far  more  ardour  into  the  recent  Magyar  movement  than  its  sister  city; 
and  has  also,  as  the  Americans  say,  ^^  gone  ahead"  far  more  rapidly  in  trade, 
m  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  and  in  general  material  development,     Pesth 
has  risen  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  American  city ;  whilst  Ofen,  occu- 
pied chiefly  vdth  the  sacred  arts  of  Triptolemus  and  Pomona,  lies  like  a, 
quiet  country -town  by  the  side  of  its  bustling  neighbour,  and  celebrates 
die  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.     As  on  most  other  subjects,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  also  exists  between  the  two  towns  concerning  their 
respective  origin,   each  regarding  herself  as  the  original,   and  the  mother 
of  the  other.     As  the  early  history  of  both  is  very  obscure,  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  the  point  mth  certainty,  but  the  probability  is  certainly  in  favour  ojf 
the  fertile  hills  and  sheltered  valleys  of  Ofen,  over  the  sands  of  Pesth,  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  of  the  desert.     The  Pesthians  are  the  stronger  party, 
and  now  that  they  are  advancing  on  their  rivals  over  their  new  bridge, 
will  probably  swallow  them  up.     The  Ofeners  are  much  opposed  to  the 
projected  amalgamation  of  the  two  cities  under  the  name  of  Buda- Pesth, 
as  they  consider  that  they  would  in  that  os^^  become  mere  subjects  of  the 
Pesth  burgomasters.     I  directed  my  steps  one  morning  (after  a  prepara- 
tory dip  in  the  Danube)  through  the  silent,  dusty,  sunburnt  streets  oi 
Ofen  to  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  may  be  considered  as  uniting  the 
extreme  ends  of  her  history ;  abounding  in  Roman  antiquities,  Roman  baths, 
Roman  tombs,  Roman  fortifications,  and  having  on  the  little  island  of  Old- 
Bu^a  which  lies  opposite  to  it  in  the  river,  the  new  dockyards,  whence  the 
new  steamboats  are  launched  into  the  Danube.     These  docks  were  built  by  a 
Pesth  shipowner,  and  the  whole  island,  which  is  overgrown  with  large  trees,  is 
occupied  by  them.     There  are  not  less  than  five  hundred  people  constantly 
eiaplpyed  in  them^  from  countries  experie:^ced  in  ship  and  l^at  buildiog ; 
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among  them  I  found  eight  or  nine  Englishmen,  fifty  or  sixty  Italians,  from 
the  I^an  ports  of  Austria,  which  furnish  bridge  and  ship  ouilders  for  the 
whole  Danube,  and  some  from  the  Rhine  and  from  Switzerland,  who  have 
some  experience  in  the  steamboats  used  on  inland  lakes  and  rivers.  There 
were  also  Dutchmen  among  them.  Eleyen  steamboats  have  been  launched 
from  this  dockyard,  and  there  are  not  in  the  whole  more  than  twenty  on  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  these  vessels,  that  if 
any  repairs  for  the  machinery  are  required  they  are  obliged  to  be  sent  to 
Vienna.  On  the  whole,  according  to  what  I  heard  fix)m  one  of  the  Dutch- 
men engaged  here,  it  appears  that  the  engines  are  made  too  small,  and  the 
vessels  are  too  heavily  laden.  No  less  than  two  million  florins'  worth  of 
materials  in  iron,  wood,  ropes,  chains,  &c.,  have  been  collected  on  this 
island  and  these  when  made  up  into  steamboats  will,  it  may  fairly  be  anti- 
cipated, yield  to  Hungary  an  ample  interest  for  the  capital  invested. 

Among  the  vessels  still  on  the  stocks,  was  one  iron  one,  the  thinness 
of  which  amazed  us.  GOtz  von  Berlichingen,  and  Kunz  von  KaufungeD, 
wore  thicker  plates  on  their  breasts.  Some  chains  made  in  England, 
and  others  made  here,  were  shown  to  us,  and  it  was  a  difference  like 
that  of  day  and  night.  I  trust  I  shall  never  have  to  lie  at  anchor  with 
any  but  an  English  chain. 

The  Roman  remains  lie  mostly  sideways  from  Old  Buda,  and  are  said 
to  be  partly  sunk  in  a  marsh,  but  I  did  not  reach  them,  having  spent  too 
much  time  in  the  Margaret's  Island,  searching  for  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bath  which  dve  only  visible  when  the  water  is  low.  As  there  is 
no  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  suppose  it  can  have  sijnk, 
this  might  afford  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  how  much  the  level  of 
the  Danube  has  been  raised  since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

This  Margaret's  Island  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  very  narrow ; 
it  belongs  at  present  to  the  archduke  Palatine,  who  has  changed  the 
whole  surface  of  it  into  a  beautiful  garden,  formerly  open  to  the  public 
at  large,  but  now  only  to  a  few  visiters,  on  account  of  some  injury  done 
to  the  plantations.  A  convent,  a  church,  and  some  houses  were  erected 
here  by  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  king  Bela  IV.,  but  these 
were  afterwards  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Tatars. 

Extending  from  the  town  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Danube,  lie 
vegetable  gardens,  producing  principally  cucumbers,  melons,  and  immense 
quantities  of  apples  of  paradise^  as  they  are  called.  They  reminded 
me  of  the  Bashtans,  the  Tatar  vegetable  gardens  of  South  Russia.  Eveiy 
garden  is  provided  with  its  own  well,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day 
hundreds  of  these  wells  are  to  be  seen  in  fiill  activity,  as  the  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly dry.  In  the  suburbs  of  Pesth  are  also  many  vegetable-gar- 
dens, but  these  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  cabbages,  for  which 
the  people  of  Hungary  have  an  extraordinary  partiality.  There  are 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  a  huge 
pot  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  warming  it  up  every  day. 
They  maintain,  that  the  oftener  it  is  warmed  up,  the  better  it  is,  conse- 
quently never  so  deHcious  as  on  the  seventh  day. 

We  passed  to  the  Castle  Hill  through  Neustift,  and  the  Water  Town ;  the 
two  most  villanous  parts  of  the  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  made  up 
of  odds  and  ends,  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Italians,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  &c.,  fragments  of  the  Austrian  army  which  be- 
sieged Ofen  under  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  recovered  it  from  the  Turks. 
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Afiter  the  conquest  of  the  place,  they  received  grants  of  land  and  settled 
here,  and  hare  long  since  become  so  completely  Germanized,  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  by  little  else  than  their  names. 

These  family  names,  and  the  names  of  the  different  lulls,  are  nearly  all 
lliat  remain  to  speak  of  the  days  of  deadly  strife  by  which  these  fertile 
lands  have  been  so  often  laid  waste.  The  Swabian  hill  where  the  Grer- 
mans  were  encamped ;  the  Eagles'  hill  where  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands 
of  Turks  were  devoured  by  great  flights  of  eagles;  &c.  Of  all  the  build- 
ings that  covered  the  Castle  hill — the  castle  of  the  Hungarian  kings,  the 
Christian  churches,  and  the  Mahomedan  temples — scarcely  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another.  The  terriUe  devastations  to  which  Hungary  has  been  ex- 
posed,— ^from  the  Tatars  on  the  easfc,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  £rom  the 
Turks  on  the  south  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  and  their  fierce  wars 
inth  the  Germans  and  other  European  nations  for  its  possession, — ^have 
swept  away  the  traces  of  former  greatness  more  completely  than  in  any 
other  capital  of  Europe.  Moscow,  Cracow,  Warsaw,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  storms  they  have  passed  through,  have  still  more  antique  remains 
to  show  than  the  principal  cities  of  Hungary. 

There  is  an  armory  on  this  Castle  hill  said  to  contain  arms  for  eighty 
thousand  men;  and  among  the  objects  of  interest  preserved  in  it  is  some 
armour  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Attila  (probably  not  genuine,  but  in- 
teresting from  the  long-continued  belief  in  its  authenticity),  and  the  ar- 
mour of  Ziska,  the  renowned  Hussite  hero,  the  iron  of  which  is  so  thick 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  human  being  could  have  worn  it. 
Several  of  the  pieces  had  to  be  screwed  together  on  his  body.  There  is 
also  a  relic  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  shape  of  a  red  cap  of  liberty 
mounted  on  a  long  pole,  and  a  thick  silk  banner,  once  carried  by  the 
Austrian  crusaders  to  Palestine — which,  if  it  really  made  such  a  journey, 
is  in  surprisingly  good  preservation.  There  are  besides,  banners  of  the 
French  Republic,  of  the  Respublica  Cisalpina,  and  of  the  Carbonari  of 
Naples,  the  latter  representing  a  cap  of  liberty  between  two  daggers,  with 
the  words,  ^^  EguqManze  o  morte  !  Subordinazione  alle  legge  mUitari  ;* 
a  curious  collection  of  trophies  !  but  they  may  serve  to  point  out  the  in- 
terest which  Hungary  has  taken  in  these  various  occurrences. 

There  are  in  Ofen  great  magazines  of  saltpetre,  an  article  produced  in 
tihe  steppes  of  Hungary  in  as  great  abundance,  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
in  the  saltpetre  districts  of  India.  The  Hungarians,  Slavonians,  and  Rus- 
sians call  this  article  Salniter,  or  in  Magyar  SaUtroniy  both  which  words 
aie  probably  corruptions  of  the  Latin  words  sal  nitrum.  But  whence  comes 
oat  word  sdtpetre  ?  Does  it,  perhaps,  originate  in  a  confounding  of  the 
two  words  nitrum  and  petrum  ?  The  quantity  of  this  article  exported  to 
Austria  is  usually  estimated  at  ten  thousand  hundredweight,  and  smaller 
quantities  are  exported  to  Poland  and  other  coimtries,  the  latter  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  the  druggists,  but  at  Presburg  a  great  part  is  made  up  into 
gunpowder. 

The  Castle  of  Ofen,  the  residence  of  the  archduke  Palatine,  stands  on 
ihe  site  of  that  of  the  ancient  kings  demolished  during  the  Turkish  time* 
It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  and  its  position  is  commanding, 
hut  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  interior.  The  principal 
apartments  are  adorned  with  pictm^es,  battle-pieces  from  the  events  of 
tne  thirty  years'  war,  Maria  Theresa  in  her  coronation  robes,  &c.  By  a 
courtesy,  which  in  Hungary  is  seldom  denied  to  strangers,  we  easily 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  whole  castle,  including  the  apartments 
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of  the  archduchess.  On  the  table  in  her  dreflsing-room,  Uj  a  portrait  of 
Zinkendorfy  a  bible,  and  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  her  on  her  return. 
In  her  usual  sitting-room  stood  a  spinning-wheel — and  a  little  harlequin, 
and  some  playthings  for  her  children  were  lying  about.  On  the  walls 
of  this  room  hung  the  portraits  of  the  archauke  Stephen,  and  his  twin- 
sister.  He  is  an  actire,  intelligent,  amiable  young  man,  and  is  a  great 
farourite  in  Hungary,  where  he  is  regarded  as  the  future  palatine.  Sinoe 
the  last  inundation  espedally,  in  which  he  made  great  and  benevolent 
exertions,  he  has  been  exoeedingly  popular,  and  his  portraits  have  been 
much  multiplied  throughout  the  empire.  The  early  death  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  princess  Helmine,  his  sister,  has  been  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral and  fflncere  lamentation. 

The  prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  castle^  the  majestic  breaddi  of 
the  Danube — ^the  magnificent  quay  running  along  the  oj^xwite  shore — ^the 
city  of  Pesth  with  its  far-Btretcliing  suburbs  encircled  by  the  distant  forest, 
is  truly  magnificent. 

In  one  wing  of  the  ca«tle  resides  no  less  »  parsonage  than  the  "  Corona 
cum  ClenodUs  suis.^  Whenever  one  hears  a  Hungarian  speaking  of  this 
bauble,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  it  must  be  some  beloved  princess  and 
her  children.  It  has  an  apartment  of  its  own  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter,  with  an  antechamber  where  two  soldiers  keep  watch  day  and  night. 
It  has  a  guard  of  its  own  of  sixty-four  men,  who  have  no  other  duty  than 
the  very  entertaining  one  of  relieving  'guard  in  this  chamber.  Their 
barrack  or  guard-house  is  situated  opposite  to  that  wing  of  the  castle  in 
which  tiie  crown  resides.  The  windows  of  its  room  are  walled  up,  leaving 
only  two  air-holes,  and  the  door  is  of  iron  with  three  mighty  locks,  the 
keys  of  which  are  kept  by  three  great  officers  of  the  empire.  It  lies  in 
an  iron  chest  with  a  costly  lining,  locked  and  sealed  with  the  five  seals 
of  the  king,  the  primate,  l^e  palatine,  and  the  two  other  keepers  of  the 
crown. 

At  coronations  it  is  taken  out  in  the  presence  of  all  these  officers, 
escorted  by  its  own  guard  to  P^sburg,  and  received  by  the  authorities  at 
the  boundary  of  each  comitat.  After  the  ceremony  it  is  returned  with 
the  same  pomp  to  the  stately  seclusion  of  its  own  apartment,  before  which 
two  gren^ers  again  keep  watch  and  ward* 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  with  which  it  is  kept,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  crown 
in  Europe  that  has  seen  so  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  once  in  pawn  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  once  for  a  long  time  at  the  castle  of  a  noUe- 
man  in  Transylvania,  once  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  and  Joseph  IL, 
to  the  great  dksatisi^ion  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  carried  it  to  Yienaa. 
Its  return,  under  Leopold  II.,  was  like  a  triumphant  procession.  What 
appeared  to  me  most  curious  about  this  crown  was,  that  it  comes  half  from 
the  East — from  Constantinople,  and  half  from  the  West  (the  Germanic 
Roman  empire),  from  Rome. 

The  golden  ring  or  forehead  band  was  presented  to  the  Hungarian  king 
Geysa  in  1076,  by  the  emperor  Ducas  ;  the  two  pieces  arched  over  the 
top  are  fragments  from  the  crown  sent  by  pope  Silvester,  in  the  year  1000, 
to  St.  Stephen.  Art  and  workmanship,  lang^ge  and  characters,  are  also 
strikingly  contrasted  on  the  two  sides,  the  one  being  Byzantine  the  other 
Roman,  and  thus  the  whole  seems  symbolically  to  represent  no  less  the 
geographical  position  of  Hungary  between  the  east  and  the  west,  between 
the  Italian  and  Greek  peninsulas,  than  its  religious  and  political  relations 
connecting  Byzantium  and  Rome. 
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The  collections  that  have  as  yet  been  made  at  Pesth  are  not  of  much 
importance.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  Tm-kish  spirit  of  destruction  from 
the  east,  and  the  spirit  of  conservation  of  the  Vienna  people  from  the  west. 
(It  is  strange  that  at  every  fresh  topic  that  arises  in  Hungary,  we  can 
seldom  shape  our  reflection  properly,  till  we  have  cast  one  glance  toward 
the  rising,  and  another  toward  the  setting  sun.)  The  Turks  have  the  de- 
struction of  innumerable  convent  libraries  to  answer  for,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  celebrated  Hbrary  of  Corvinus,  which  had  been  formed  at  Buda,  and  of 
which  a  part  was  burnt,  and  the  remainder  dispersed  over  all  Europe. 
The  zeal  of  the  collectors  of  Vienna  has,  on  the  o£her  hand,  deprived  Hun- 
gary of  much  of  late  years,  for  as  soon  as  any  thing  interesting  has  been 
discovered  anywhere  in  the  country,  Vienna  has  generally  laid  claim  to  it, 
better  prices  for  things  of  real  value  being  obtained  there.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  lack  at  Pesth  of  curiosities  of  one  sort  or  another  that  will  well 
repay  a  stranger  for  the  trouble  he  takes  in  visiting  them. 

My  first  visit  of  this  kind  was  to  the  Hungarian  National  Museum, 
whicn  was  founded  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Szechenyi,  who  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  sum  to  start  the  undertaking.  I  was  not  able  to 
see  all  the  fine  things  preserved  there,  for  in  consequence  of  a  new  temple 
for  the  Muses  being  in  the  course  of  construction,  me  whole  collection  had 
been  removed  to  another  house,  and  many  articles  had  been  packed  away. 
The  coUection,  considered  as  a  national  museum,  is  still  very  incomplete, 
though  it  contains  excellent  specimens  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  zoological  specimens  I  saw  the  genuine  Hungarian  sheep, 
the  race  that  the  ancient  Magyars  brought  with  them  over  the  Carpathians, 
and  which  is  now  becoming  every  day  more  scarce.  It  has  large  horns, 
more  than  two  feet  in  length,  standing  wide  apart.  The  people  of  the 
country  know  the  animal  under  the  name  of  the  Magyar  kosSy  or  Magyar 
sheep. 

All  the  Hungarian  fishes  of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Balaton, 
of  which  so  many,  well  seasoned  with  paprika,  had,  at  various  times, 
figured  before  me  on  the  table,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  museum,  either  pre- 
served in  spirit,  or  carefully  stuffed  and  nailed  up  against  the  wall. 

The  various  descriptions  of  herons  also  were  not  wanting,  the  birds  whose 
feathers  are  particularly  sought  for,  as  decorations  for  the  kalpaks  of  the 
sons  of  the  Hungarian  magnates.  The  purple  heron  has  only  two  or  three 
black  feathers  on  his  head,  and  these,  the  most  expensive  of  their  kind,  are 
destmed  only  for  the  bonnets  of  the  highest  and  most  wealthy. 

Among  the  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  I  stopped  to  admure,  with  some 
interest,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  representing  the  portrait  of  the  BLing  of 
Hungary.  The  artist,  it  seems,  was  possessed  of  a  piece  of  white  silk  as  a 
groundwork,  but  being  too  poor  to  purchase  coloured  silk,  resolved  to  com- 
plete her  work  with  her  own  auburn  hair. 

In  one  room  there  had  been  collected  a  multitude  of  things  which  could 
l^ardly  fail  to  be  of  great  historical  value  to  the  Hungarians ;  such  as  a 
silver  shirt  of  mail  that  had  once  belonged  to  Stephen  Bathory,  and  various 
other  pieces  of  armour  ennobled  by  those  who  in  their  respective  days  had 
worn  them.     Among  the  arms,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sword,  the 
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bow,  and  the' arrows  of  Attila,  whom  the  Hungarians  delight  to  designate 
as  the  Hungarian  Napoleon.  A  banner  is  likewise  shown  of  the  cele- 
brated insurgent  Rakozj,  with  the  motto,  Deus  nan  derelinqtiet  justam 
aausam. 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  building  I  have  spoken  of  is  finished,  this  m^ 
teresting  collection  will  make  a  yerv  different  appearance  £rom  what  it 
does  now.  It  will^  at  the  same  time,  oe  much  enlarged ;  for  several  private 
collections  have  been  purchased,  with  a  view  to  their  being  added,  and  the 
Museum  of  Pesth  will  then  be  entitled  to  take  a  becoming  place  among 
the  museums  of  Europe,  and  will  present  to  the  learned  world  many  a 
treasure,  the  existence  of  which  perhaps  is  at  present  scarcely  known.  The 
new  building,  which  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion,  will  be  a 
splendid  pile  of  architecture,  and  no  expense  seems  to  be  spared  upon  it 
The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is,  that  it  is  placed  too  far  away  from  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  and  in  a  quarter  occupied  chiefly  by  small  and 
mean-looking  houses.  The  presence  of  the  museum,  however,  may  have 
the  effect  of  gradually  improving  the  quarter. 

The  first  hall,  on  entering,  is  to  be  a  sort  of  Pantheon,  in  which  the  sta- 
tues of  Hungarian  heroes  and  distinguished  men  are  to  be  erected.  Had 
the  architect  consulted  me,  an  unprejudiced  layman,  respecting  the  propor- 
tions of  this  hall,  I  should  have  told  him  I  considered  it  a  great  deal  too 
lofty,  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  breadth.  The  ball  is  only  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  high.  It  has,  in 
consequence,  the  air  of  a  tower  rather  than  a  hall,  and  two  rows  of  long 
thin  columns,  one  row  over  the  other,  have  to  support  the  whole.  On 
leaving  the  Pantheon,  you  enter,  right  and  left,  upon  long  suites  of  rooms, 
running  round  a  quadrangle;  and  as  there  are  two  floors,  besides  a  base- 
ment story,  there  will  be  abundance  of  space  to  afford  the  Hungarians 
room,  for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  exercise  of  their  antiquarian  zeal. 

Of  the  libraries  of  Pesth,  that  of  the  University  is  the  most  considerable. 
It  contains  90,000  volimies,  and,  like  most  of  the  praiseworthy  institutions 
of  Austria,  owes  its  existence  to  Joseph  II.  La  the  anteroom  of  the 
library  is  a  rdic  of  another  great  Hungarian  collector  of  books,  king 
Matthias  Corvinus,  namely  his  coat  of  arms,  wrought  in  the  red  marble  of 
Neszmely,  which  is  still  in  such  general  use  at  Pesth  for  architectonic  de- 
corations. This  coat  of  arms,  I  was  told,  was  the  only  particle  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Buda  that  was  not  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the 
Turkisn  occupation.  The  crest  of  Corvinus  was  a  raven  with  a  ring  in 
his  beak.  It  seems  that  in  his  youth,  a  golden  ring  was  stolen  from  him 
by  a  raven,  which  was  said  by  his  soothsayers  to  denote  much  and  great 
good  fortune.  When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  prophecy  had  been  borne  out,  he  took  the  raven  and  the  ring  under  his 
especial  patronage. 

There  was  much  analogy  between  the  characters  of  Joseph  and  Mat- 
thias; and  it  might  well  reward  the  trouble,  were  some  one  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  them.  Joseph,  according  to  a  well-known  anec- 
dote, once  drew  several  furrows  with  a  plough,  in  Moravia,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  judge  from  his  own  experience  what  the  nature  of  the  labour 
was.  An  anecdote  of  a  similar  character  is  told  of  Corvinus.  When  he 
was  once  holding  his  coiu*t  in  the  GOmOr  comitat,  he  proposed,  one  day^ 
after  dinner,  to  ms  noble  guests,  to  go  and  labour  in  a  vineyard.  The 
king  himself;  a  vigorous  and  lively  young  man,  went  about  his  work  with 
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lig^  good  will ;  but  his  nolle  aflsistants  were  soon  tired,  and  began  to 
oomphun  of  the  exertiomi  required  of  them.  Thereupon  the  king  dismissed 
fbrnOf  but  urged  them^  at  the  tome  time,  never  to  forget  what  labour  it 
cost  the  peasant  to  produce  what  they  often  expended  with  so  much 
leyity*  Joseph  and  Matthias  both  died  in  the  prime  of  life>  and  the  death 
of  each  was  a  signal  for  rejoicing  to  the  prelates  and  the  oligarchs ;  of 
soirow  and  lamentation  to  the  citizens  and  peasantiy.  At  Joseph's  death, 
the  peasants  cried  out  one  and  all,  **  we  hare  lost  a  &ther  ;*'  and  when 
Corrinus  was  taken  from  them,  their  saying  was,  '^  with  him  justice  is  now 
dead  in  Hungary." 

In  the  large  hail  of  the  library,  I  found  two  old  globes,  executed  at 
Venice  at  the  time  of  the  Doge  Morosini,  and  two  new  ones  of  modem 
Hungarian  manufacture.  From  these  I  was  able  to  judge  of  the  progress 
the  Magyar  language  has  made,  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  most  of  the 
constellations  haying  already  received  thdr  several  Hungarian  appellations. 
Among  the  books  I  took  up,  was  a  speech  by  Count  Bathyany,  delivered 
on  the  inauguration  of  a  monmnent  of  Joseph  II.  I  expected  to  find  an 
Hoge  of  the  deceased  emperor,  but  found  to  my  surprise  one  of  the  then 
living  sovereign  Francis. 

With  picture-galleries  Pesth  is  very  poorly  supplied,  those  of  the  Hun- 
garian magnates  who  interest  themselves  for  the  fine  arts,  having  their 
collections  generally  at  Vienna.  The  only  fine  pictures  I  saw  at  Pesth  were 
those  c^  a  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Iszer,  who  is  an  enthusiast  for^  the 
arts,  and  a  member  of  no  less  than  six  foreign  academies. 
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The  whole  kingdom  of  Hung^ary  contained  in  the  year 

lilt        •        '        •         ^I^^^^'^^^^laccordingtoSchwartner. 
1805    .         •         .         .     130,000    „     (•*^"^^"6  *"  K,x.ixvi»^uixx> 

1834         .        .         .        246,000    „    \  g   j, 

1837    ....     264,000    „    J  "        ^^"®^- 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1842,  if  we  take  an  average  annual  increase  of 
3000  souls,  titieir  number  must  have  reached  270,^[X).  In  fifty  years, 
therefore,  the  Jews  have  more  than  trebled  in  Hungary,  whilst  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  was  in 

1785 7,000,000 

1839 11,973,000 

1842 12,000,000 

The  whole  population,  therefore,  has  not  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
number  of  the  Jews  has  trebled.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Next  to 
Ga]ici%  Hungary  is  that  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  which  contains  the 
most  Jews.  Galicia  indeed  contains  as  many  Jews  as  Hungary,  while  its 
entire  population  is  only  one-third  as  great. 

Although  there  are  parts  of  Hungary  where  they  are  by  law  fDrbidden 
to  settle,  such  as  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  military  frontier,  yet  the  Jews 
liave  always  played  an  important  part  in  this  country,  and  there  were  times 
nhen  all  we  money  and  trade  of  the  cotmtry  was  in  their  hands.  In  later 
times,  Joseph  IL  in  vain  laboured  for  their  social  improvement,  and  the 
Diet  is  now  occupied^  in  imitation  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  in 
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extending  their  rights,  improving  their  character,  and  amelioratiag  dieir 
condition,  by  gradually  blending  them  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Much  is  done  by  the  Jews  themselves  towards  the  furtherance  of  this 
object,  and  the  reform  of  the  Jewish  churches  and  schools  at  Beriin, 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  other  places,  has  given  an  impulse  to  similar  refonns 
in  Hungary.  The  Jewish  congregation  of  Pesth,  amounting  at  present 
to  1400  families,  are  following  the  example  set  them  by  that  of  Vienna.  The 
Jews  here  are  divided  into  two  parties,  like  those  at  Prague  and  Vieniia ; 
those  who  support  the  new  and  diose  who  support  the  old  system  of  things. 
My  learned  Rabbinical  friend,  M.  Schwab,  plays  the  part  of  a  mediator 
between  the  two  parties,  seeking  to  conciliate  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

The  Jews  here  are  similar  to  those  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  from  which 
countries  they  have  received  the  most  frequent  reinforcements.  The 
Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews,  of  whom  there  is  a  small  colony  both  here  and 
at  Vienna,  are  said  to  be  decreasing  in  numbers.  These  Spanish  Jews 
came  originally  up  the  Danube  from  Constantinople.  The  immigration 
from  an  opposite  direction,  from  Poland  and  Bohemia,  continues  even  to  the 
present  day;  and  should  the  hberal  intentions  of  the  last  diet,  which  would 
enable  them  even  to  possess  landed  property,  be  carried  into  ^eet,  this 
immigration  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  Jews  will  keep  flocking 
towards  Hungary  as  towards  another  land  of  promise. 

Four  times  every  year  a  large  number  of  Jews  assemble  in  Pesth  from 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg,  many  of  whom  form  lasting  con- 
nexions in  this  city,  and  remain  here.  The  most  industrious  and  en* 
lightened  are  those  who  come  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia ;  indeed,  the  in- 
fluence of  Bohemia  on  Hungary  is  always  beneflcial  and  improving.  I 
have  spoken  above  of  the  influence  of  tne  Bohemian  manufacturers  who 
come  to  Hungary.  Of  the  six  teachers  at  the  new  Jewish  school  of  Pesth, 
four  are  Bohemians,  and  only  two  Hungarians.  The  influx  of  well-in- 
formed and  intelligent  Bohemian  Jews  wiU  probably  be  somewhat  lessened 
by  the  circumstance,  that  for  the  future  all  teachers  in  these  schools  are  to 
speak  and  teach  the  Hungarian  language.  The  native  Jews  of  Pesth  have 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Magyarism  widi  great  zeal,  and  there  are  many, 
among  whom  are  several  Jewish  ladies,  who  speak  nothing  but  Hungarian, 
take  in  only  Himgarian  journals,  and  aflect  to  despise  everything  Germao. 

I  visited  the  best  Jewish  boys*-school  in  Pesth  during  the  writing, 
drawing,  and  history  lessons.  It  contained  three  hundred  scholars,  among 
whom  I  saw  little  beggar-boys  in  ragged  jackets,  seated  side  by  side  with 
the  children  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the  dty.  The  children  who  are 
taken  in  their  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years,  speak  only  German,  and 
seldom  imderstand  the  Hungarian  tongue ;  they  learn  it  grammatically  in 
the  lower,  and  speak  and  write  it  in  the  upper  classes.  It  is  said  to  be  vezy 
difficult  to  find  competent  teachers  ;  for  the  Jews  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  write  the  Hungarian  language.  The  Jews  of  Hungary  and 
Poland  have  a  German  and  a  Hebrew  literature,  but  no  other. 

The  method  of  teaching  history  used  among  the  Jews  of  Pesth 
appeared  to  me  very  good.  The  teacher  first  dictated  to  the  chil- 
dren a  short  skeleton  of  the  subject  in  hand,  containing  the  principal 
facts,  with  names  and  dates,  which  they  wrote  down  and  learnt  by  rote 
at  home,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  whole  in  detail.     This  is 
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resDy  ihe  only  proper  method  of  teaching  history  in  schools,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted. 

I  noticed  that  some  of  the  scnolars  had  written  down  a  few  Hmigarian 
words  on  their  slates.  It  contained  a  petition  for  some  fellow  pupO,  hut 
it  was  some  time  hefore  the  master  could  decipher  and  understand  it. 

Hie  Rahhis  of  Pesth  lead  a  yery  retired  life,  almost  always  at  home, 
neyer  going  to  any  theatre,  and  yery  seldom  to  any  other  place  of  puhlic 
amusement.  My  acquaintance,  M.  Schwah,  told  me  that  many  learned 
Jewish  hooks  are  now  printed  at  Zolkier  in  Galicia ;  hut  the  Talmud 
must  always  he  printed  either  at  Vienna  or  Prague.  Sulzhach  and  Dur- 
renfort  are  also  places  where  many  Jewish  hooks  were  formerly  puhlished. 
The  rule  ahout  the  Talmud,  prohahly  owes  its  origin  not  to  any  distinct 
law,  but  to  certtun  difficulties  in  the  orthodox  manner  of  printing  it,  which 
can  only  be  oyercome  at  the  great  printing  establishments  of  Prague  and 
Vienna.  I  saw,  for  instance,  in  my  Mend's  library,  a  large  Talmud  in 
twelye  yolumes,  printed  at  Vienna ;  it  was  a  Babylonian  Talmud,  for 
that  of  Jerusalem  is  held  in  less  esteem  here,  as  throughout  the  Jewish 
world.  The  Mishma  and  Gemara  were  printed  in  large  letters  in  the 
middle,  and  round  it  ran,  in  small  letters,  a  broad  border  of  notes,  remarks, 
and  explanations,  by  the  celebrated  French  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarschi,  whose 
opinions  and  obseryations  are  held  in  great  yeneration  by  his  nation. 
Round  this  again,  in  still  smaller  letters,  flows  another  border  of  learned 
aonotations,  by  different  other  celebrated  Rabbi's.  Is  not  this  symbolical 
in  some  measure  of  the  whole  Jewish  system  of  religion — a  little  text  of 
troth  and  wisdom  lost  amid  a  flood  of  learned  wordy  jargon  ? 
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It  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  fact,  that  the  Hungarians,  zealous  as 
they  are  for  the  attainment  and  preseryation  of  political  freedom,  haye 
forgotten  to  take  precautions  for  the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  their 
poorer  countrymen,  and,  whilst  admiring  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  furnished  funds  for  the  building  of  the  national  theatre,  the  Hun- 
garian museum,  and  the  magnificent  bridge  oyer  the  Danube  at  Pesth, 
we  in  yain  inquire  after  the  proyision  made  for  the  comfort  of  their  poor 
and  their  sick. 

In  all  Hungary,  there  is  not  one  hospital,  poorhouse,  almshouse,  or  lu- 
natic asylum,  supported  or  instituted  by  goyemment.  The  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick  devolyes  entirely  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  hospitals  built 
hy  beneyolent  priyate  individuals,  or  by  the  magistrates  of  towns)  upon  the 
monks  and  nuns  ;  the  state  does  nothing  for  them.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  fiiult  of  Austria,  as  of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact^  that  in  the  year  1793,  attention 
was  first,  called  to  this  state  of  things  by  Dr.  Haflher,  in  a  "  proposal  to 
ihe  public  of  Pesth  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital."  By  the  influence  of 
iihis  beneyolent  physician,  the  hospital  of  St.  Roche  was  at  last  founded. 
It  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of  the  uniyersally  respected  and  es- 
teemed Her  von  Windisch,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Haffiier.  The  present 
soperintendent  has  yery  much  enlarged  the  building.  It  is  now  capable 
of  oantaining  three  hundred  patients,  and  is  the  largest  in  Hungary.     In 
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St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Parui,  there  are  hospitals  capable  of  contain* 
ing  as  many  thousands. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  give  a  ^ill  account  of  this  hospital,  which 
I  am  indeed  not  capable  of  doing,  but  merely  to  collect  a  few  facts  of 
general  interest  respecting  it.  It  contains  some  rooms  for  lunatics,  a  very 
necessary  provision,  for  in  all  Hungary  there  is  no  lunatic  asylum,  and 
lunatics  are  generally  confined  in  the  common  criminal  jails.  This  is 
intended  perhaps  to  compensate  for  the  practice  pursued  in  Germany  and 
some  other  countries,  where  criminals  are  often  mercifully  considered  as  in-* 
sane,  and  sent  to  lunatic  asylums.  The  Hungarians  are  said  to  be  furions 
and  mischicTous  when  mad ;  a  fact  which  their  choleric  and  melancholy 
temperament  renders  very  probable. 

Biok  criminals  are  also  often  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Roche.  This  is 
not  right,  for  aU  the  common  vulgar  prejudices  against  hospitals  are  liable 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  they  see  them  used, 
though  only  partially,  as  places  of  confinement  for  criminals.  AU  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  ought  to  have  their  own  infirmaries.  The  pre- 
sent system  is,  besides,  a  great  encroachment  upon  the  benevolence  ox  the 
founders  and  supporters  of  the  institution,  and  a  serious  hardship  to  the 
excellent  medical  officers  attached  to  it. 

The  Jiirlap,  a  journal  of  which  I  have  already  8ev^*al  times  made  men- 
tion, records  the  astounding  fact  that  no  fewer  than  250  corpses  are  an- 
nually found  in  the  streets,  of  whom  no  one  knows  where  they  come  firom, 
or  how  they  died !  I  was  told  at  the  hospital  that  this  number  was  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  that  an  accurate  computation  would  reduce  the  average 
number  to  little  more  than  twenty-five.  Even  this  number,  however,  ap- 
peared to  me  astonishingly  large. 

The  country  about  the  lower  Danube,  the  Banat,  the  Batshka,  &c.,  is 
known  to  be  constantly  liable  to  intermittent  fevers.  Temesvar  is  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  fever  district,  but  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the 
river  we  come  to  regions  less  and  less  subject  to  fever.  The  summer  of  1841 
had  been  one  of  the  most  healthy  ever  known  at  Pesth.  The  weather  had 
been  very  hot,  but  free  from  any  sudden  variation.  This  must  have  be«i 
beneficial  to  general  health,  for  the  hospital  throughout  the  summer  con- 
tained less  patients  by  one«third  than  the  usual  average.  So  small  a 
number  had  never  been  known  to  be  in  the  hospital  since  its  foundation* 
On  the  18th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  I  heard  this,  the  thermometei* 
stood  at  42°  of  Reaumur  in  the  shade. 

During  the  terrible  inundation  of  March,  1838,  the  Hospital  of  St, 
Boche,  which  was  the  largest  and  strongest  building  for  some  distance 
round,  contained  no  fewer  than  4000  inhabitants.  All  those  who  fied  to 
the  hospital  as  to  an  ark  in  the  waters,  were  supported  there  for  three 
days  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital.  Their  rations  were  dealt  out  to  them 
in  small  and  prudent  portions,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  excellent, 
benevolent,  and  energetic  lady,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  become 
personally  acquainted  during  my  stay  in  Pesth.  The  flood  rose  rapidly, 
but  the  directors  had  had  the  timely  caution  to  remove  all  the  patients  from 
the  ground-floor.  The  situation  of  the  hospital,  with  the  mourning  and 
despairing  thousands  of  hungering,  ailing,  and  dying  human  creatures 
whom  it  contained,  must  have  been  at  the  time  indescribably  dreadful. 
After  the  inundation  was  over,  no  less  than  450  drowned  bodies,  mostly 
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ihoge  of  children,  washed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  or  found  in  the 
streets,  were  laid  out  in  the  courtyard  of  this  hospital  alone,  that  they 
might  be  owned  by  their  friends.  I  haye  often  spoken  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Pesth  of  this  calamity,  and  found  they  all  remembered  it  only 
with  shuddering  and  horror.  They  told  me  that  no  imagination  could 
conjure  up  a  picture  at  all  equal  to  the  terrible  truth.  I  remember  hearing 
an  old  apothecary  of  Buda  exclaim,  ^^  No  poet  or  noyelist,  or  dramatist 
could  possibly  imagine  or  describe  the  actual  horrors  of  that  dreadful  time. 
If  a  spectator  had  noted  down  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  those  who  had 
not  witnessed  the  inundatioB  would  never  have  believed  him." 

The  water  began  to  rise  on  the  12th  of  March,  but  it  might  have  passed 
off  as  harmlessly  as  usual,  had  it  not  been  that  a  little  way  below  resth, 
the  ice  instead  of  melting  began  to  accumulate,  so  as  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  rising  water.  The  river  now  began  to  rise  alarmingly,  and  the 
people  prepared  themselves  for  an  inundation  such  as  the  city  had  often 
witnessed  before,  but  they  little  thought  they  were  about  to  witness  one, 
such  OB  Pesth  is  never  supposed  to  have  seen  since  it  has  been  a  city.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  set  to  work  to  construct  dams,  just  below  the 
town,  for,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  water  rose  from  below. 

Thousands  of  citizens,  lu'ged  partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety, 
went  out  to  see  the  building  of  the  dams.  It  was  a  long  earthen  wall,  to 
which  numbers  of  workmen  were  busily  adding,  and  against  which  the 
wild  and  i*apidly  rising  waters  beat  incessantly.  Already  things  began  to 
look  very  alarming.  The  water  rose  and  rose,  the  imlitary  were  ordered 
out  to  assist  in  raising  the  dams.  In  v^un !  The  angry  flood  despised  the 
weak  obstacles  which  human  hands  raised  to  oppose  it.  Whilst  the  work- 
men were  busy  piling  up  the  dams,  they  suddenly  remarked  to  their 
amazement  and  terror,  that  the  Danube  was  already  roaring  behind  them. 
The  dams  were  undermined — they  broke,  and  only  a  speedy  retreat  could 
save  the  terrified  multitude.  All  fled  to  their  houses,  followed  by  the  de- 
stroying waters,  which  rapidly  gained  upon  them.  The  streets  were  com- 
pletely emptied.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town  were  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  the  river.  Every  one  began  to  fortify  his  own  house,  and 
to  surround  it  with  dams  of  eartl^  boards,  and  stones.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Vaizner  Strasse  erected  dams  of  particular  strength.  No  inundation  had 
e?er  been  known  to  reach  this  street,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  perfectly  se- 
cm'e  in  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  dams. 

Their  dams,  it  is  true,  held  together  and  were  not  broken  by  the  water ; 
but  as  in  great  political  convulsions,  the  stormy  elements  often  scorn  to 
attack  the  bulwark  raised  against  them,  when  by  passing  round  it  they 
can  acconoiplish  their  aim  equally  well,  and  baffle  the  shortsighted  wisdom 
of  politicians,  so  the  Danube  now  began  to  show  its  strength,  in  a  totally 
unexpected  manner,  namely  within  the  houses  themselves.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  boards  of  the  ground-floors  began  to  shake,  and  little  bubbles  to  appear 
aU  over  them.  A  rushing,  splashing  sound  was  heard  beneath,  and  all 
the  little  cracks  and  rat-holes  became  so  many  fountains  of  water.  Very 
soon  the  Danube  was  dashing  through  all  the  beautiful  shops,  groTmd- 
floors,  cellars,  and  warehouses,  of  the  great  Vaizner  Strasse. 

The  inhabitants  did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind.  They  dashed  into 
the  water,  and  brought  up  their  chief  valuables  into  the  upper  stories.  It 
was  unheard  of  for  we  water  to  come  bo  high  i  it  could  not  possibly  rise 
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higher,  and  must  soon  sink.  But  the  Danube  now  stood  six  feet  high  m 
the  houses.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  inhabitants  remoyed  to 
their  second  floors ;  for  the  Danube  had  now  risen  ten  feet  within  the 
houses.  Many  people  had  been  standing  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  in 
order  to  get  at  their  deluged  property ;  but  the  water  was  freeangly 
cold,  like  newly-melted  ice,  and  they  could  bear  it  no  longer.  ro(»r 
and  rich  alike  gave  up  the  attempt  to  save  their  property,  and  thought 
onty  of  life. 

The  ground  upon  which  Pesth  stands,  is  of  soft  alluvial  formation,  con- 
sisting only  of  mould  and  day.  The  Danube  was  now  only  claiming  its 
old  rights ;  and  it  began  to  form  subterranean  aqueducts  and  canals.  In 
one  house  which  had  deep  foundations,  the  boards  suddenly  rose,  and  the 
flood  threw  up  a  large  thick  jar,  the  property  of  one  of  the  neighbours.  It 
had  been  torn  along  through  one  of  the  subterranean  canals,  and  thus  curi- 
ously restored  to  light.  The  apothecary  of  Buda  told  me,  that,  to  his 
g^at  surprise,  a  large  piece  of  furniture,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
ground-floor  when  the  inundation  began,  was  afiberwards  found  standing 
upright  in  his  first  floor,  whither  the  torrent,  dashing  upwards,  had  car- 
ried it. 

The  thickness  and  solidity  of  the  houses  was  no  protection.  Many  of 
those  most  strongly  built,  were  entirely  broken  up  by  the  force  of  the  river, 
and  fell  in.  On  the  second  day  the  flood  was  at  its  height.  People  began 
to  doubt  whether  any  of  the  houses  would  remain  standing.  The  strongest 
buildings,  such  as  the  churches  and  hospitals,  and  the  highest  spots,  such 
as  the  Neumarkt  of  Pesth,  and  the  Schlossberg  of  Buda,  were  filled  with 
fugitives.  Great  numbers  of  people  put  up  tents  in  the  Neumarkt,  and 
fled  there  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  weather ;  among  these  were 
many  nobles  and  magnates.  Whoever  had  not  much  to  lose  at  Pesth,  fled 
to  Buda.  The  citizens  of  Buda  sent  over  small  boats,  commanded  by  the 
Archduke  Stephen,  the  Count  Szechenyi,  and  other  noblemen,  who  rowed 
about  through  the  street.,  and  picked  up  every  one,  who  was  willing  to 
leave  ms  house. 

The  inundation  had  now  lasted  two  days,  and  showed  no  signs  of  sub- 
siding. Many  began  to  imagine  that  the  end  of  Pesth  was  come — that 
the  Danube  was  forming  itself  a  new  bed,  and  intended  to  swallow  up  the 
city  in  its  waves.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  whole  surrounding 
district  was  changed  into  a  great  lake,  which  would  never  dry  up  again. 

At  length  on  the  third  day  the  waters  began  to  retire.  The  icy  barrier 
formed  at  the  island  of  Czepel  had  probably  melted,  the  river  gradually 
flowed  off  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  lefb  Pesth  to  recover  from  its  cold 
bath  as  best  it  might.  Many  streets  were  so  choked  with  roo&,  walls, 
rubbish,  boards,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  that  it  was  not  till 
after  several  days  of  hard  work,  that  they  were  rendered  passable.  Nearly 
three  thousand  houses  were  destroyed  ;  some  had  fallen  in,  and  others  had 
entirely  melted  away  into  the  river.  The  silent  gradual  influence  of  water 
had  in  three  days  wrought  more  mischief  than  a  hundred  days  of  bombard- 
ment would  have  done.  The  appearance  of  the  city  after  the  inundation, 
was  desolate,  ruinous,  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

I  do  not  know  what  appearance  the  other  shops  may  have  presented, 
but  those  of  the  booksellers,  I  was  told,  were  filled  with  an  extraordinary 
stock  of  papier  mache,  such  as  I  never  heard  of  before  or  since*    Goethe, 
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Schiller,  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  Jean  Paul, — French,  English,  German, 
and  Hungarian  books, — all  were  softened  and  melted  together  into  one 
strange  undistingiiishable  mass. 

The  cry  for  help  of  the  poor  ruined  citizens  of  Pesth,  resounded  through 
all  Grennany,  and  generous  assistance  streamed  in  from  every  side.  Half 
Europe  assisted  the  rebuilding  of  Pesth,  and  though  buildmg  materials 
were  of  course  yery  dear,  yet  tibe  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  its  wounds 
gradually  healed,  and  it  became  far  more  beautiful  and  extensive  than 
before. 
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On  the  last  di^  of  August,  we  entered  the  steamboat  which  was  to  con- 
vey us  down  the  Danube  into  Turkey,  and  the  anchor  was  weighed  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  still  night,  and  the  moon  seemed  un- 
willing to  yield  dominion  to  the  coming  day.  Seated  upon  a  bench  upon 
the  deck,  I  viewed  the  river  as  it  lay  before  me.  The  Danube  is  only  250 
&thoms  broad  between  Pesth  and  Oien,  but  immediately  below,  it  widens  to 
three  times  that  breadth,  and  enters  the  second  Hungarian  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Hungary  to  those  of  Servia  and 
and  Slavonia.  Between  the  Blocksberg  of  Buda  and  the  hills  behind 
Pesth,  the  two  cities  seem  to  lie  within  a  huge  gate,  and  the  view  is  beau- 
tiful. The  Schlossberg  with  its  stately  buildings  is  seen  in  the  distance 
through  this  gate,  and  is  the  central  point  in  the  prospect.  As  the  sun  rose, 
every  thing  became  more  distinct,  and  at  length  it  stood  completely  above 
ihe  horizon,  gilding  the  distant  summits  of  the  hOls,  and  illuminatmg  the 
whole  landscape,  as  if  to  display  it  once  more  in  all  its  beauty,  to  the  gaze 
of  the  departing  traveller. 

These  are  the  last  hills  seen,  and  we  now  entered  the  broad  plains  of  the 
open  country,  and  passed  the  large  island  of  Czepel,  with  its  fertile  fieldjs 
and  meadows,  interspersed  with  waving  forests  and  smiling  villages. 
Leaving  this  island  behmd  us,  we  entered  we  most  uninteresting  district  of 
aQ  those  watered  by  the  Danube.  No  great  towns  enliven  its  banks — no 
picturesque  hills  or  mountains  vary  its  scenery ;  wide  undiversified  levels 
stretch  away  on  every  side,  covered  with  marshy  grass  and  shrubs,  interrupted 
onlv  here  and  there  by  barren  deserts,  with  low  monotonous  banks.  The 
rigbt  side  of  the  river  is  higher  than  the  left,  and  the  villages  which  lie  along 
tl^  Danube,  are  all  on  the  right  side.  The  other  side  is  almost  entirely 
bwren  or  marshy. 

We  did  not,  however,  find  our  voyage  at  all  tedious.  We  had  more  than 
400  passengers  on  board,  and  such  numbers  of  equipages  and  bales  of  goods, 
were  piled  up  on  deck,  that  we  were  rather  crowded  for  room.  Our  fellow- 
ptssengers  consisted  chiefly  of  market  people,  merchants,  tradesmen,  Hun- 
garian nobles,  Servians,  and  Illyrians,  who  were  returning  home  from  the 
great  har  of  Pesth.  We  dropped  them  at  different  stations  on  the  banks,  from 
which  they  proceeded  inland  to  their  respective  homes.  Besides  these,  we 
Ittd  on  board  Walachian  boyars,  who  were  returning  from  a  tour,  Spanish 
Jews  bound  for  Thessolonica,  French  and  Germans  bent  upon  seeking  their 
f<fftunes  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  a  word,  specimens  of  the  population 
of  most  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube.  In  default  of  interest 
m  the  passing  country^  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  little  community 
ttoimd  me. 
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The  quarterdeck  on  which  we  were  seated^  near  the  entrance  of  the 
first  cabin,  was  the  little  capital,  the  court,  and  the  citadel  of  our  floatiDg 
colony.  Near  us  sat  some  Hungarian  magnates,  and  among  them  the 
celebrated  orator,  B— ,  who  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  last  fdiet. 
He  was  a  little  man  of  a  rather  insignificant  appearance.  He  spoke 
little,  but  was  sometimes  occupied  in  reading  a  newspaper  and  sometiuies 
sunk  in  deep  thought.  He  was  very  simply  dressed  and  rather  thin,  and 
eat  as  little  as  he  spoke.  He  was  leaving  Pesth  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rural  tranquillity  on  his  estates.  "  Have  you  seen  B —  ? 
Do  you  know  that  B —  is  on  board  ?"  were  questions  continually  put  to 
me,  which  proved  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  Hungary. 

The  Walachian  boyars,  whose  round  faces  and  raven  black  hair  showed 
them  to  be  such,  spoke  only  just  German  enough  to  get  on  with  in  an 
hotel  or  coffee-house,  and  by  way  of  complement  to  these  strangers  a 
little  circle  was  formed  on  the  quarterdeck,  in  which  French  was  spoken. 
To  this  circle  a  young  Frenchman  attached  himself.  He  was  travelling 
to  Jassy  for  a  Parisian  house  of  business  on  whose  account  he  was  to 
form  some  commercial  establishment  in  the  Moldavian  capital. 

There  were  plenty  of  good  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  Pesth,  going  to 
visit  their  Mends  and  relations  in  the  country.  One  group  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  it  was  composed  of  a  German  lady  of  rauk,  with 
her  charming  childreu  playing  about  her,  and  discovering  every  moment 
a  thousand  new  sources  of  delight  and  amusement  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  quarterdeck. 

The  space  between  the  quarterdeck  and  the  chimney  was  crowded  with 
wealthy  merchants,  Germans,  Servians,  and  Turkish  Jews.  Among  them 
was  a  pretty  young  Servian  lady,  who  might  have  served  a  painter  for  a 
model  of  a  Persian  princess.  She  wore  a  Turkish  neglige  ;  her  close  silk 
underclothes,  and  upper  pelisse  edged  with  fur,  became  her  extremely. 
Her  black  hair  was  laid  rotmd  her  head  in  two  large  plaits,  like  a  turban, 
and  was  ornamented  with  gold  coins  fastened  to  large  pins.  She  wore  a 
red  cap  ovfeZi  embroidered  with  gold,  from  which  a  bushy  tassel  of  gold 
threads  hung  down  upon  her  neck,  around  which  she  wore  a  long  gold 
chain.  A  girdle  embroidered  with  silver  confined  her  slender  waist, — 
so  slender  indeed,  that  I  thought  she  could  scarcely  have  more  of  a 
backbone  than .  might  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  a  snake.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  at  the  splendour  of  her  undress  to  a  Servian  gentleman  stand- 
ing near  her.  '^  Oh  you  should  see  her  dressed  for  a  gala,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels  ! "  replied  he.  "  That  would  surprise  you  much  more." 
She  was  past  the  bloom  of  youth  for  she  was  22^  and  at  that  age  Servian 
ladies  are  no  longer  young.  She  had,  however,  been  married  14  years. 
'^  In  Servia,''  continued  my  informant,  ^^  girls  are  often  married  whue  yet 
mere  infants." 

Among  the  passengers  were  also  two  Franciscan  friars  from  Turkey, 
or  rather  from  Bosnia.  They  wore  broad-brimmed  hats  and  mustaches, 
and  spoke  not  a  word  of  Gennan,  but  were  able  to  make  themselves  un* 
derstood  in  Latin,  They  had  finished  their  studies  at  Erlau  in  Hungary, 
and  were  returning  thence  to  Czek  in  Bosnia,  They  told  me  that  there 
were  indeed  schools  in  Bosnia,  but  that  they  could  only  learn  there 
*^  grammaticam^  rhetorioem^  poesiam;  sed  philosophiam  et  theohgiam 
ahsolvere  in  nostris  scholis  impossibile  est,  et  earum  gratia  in  Htmga" 
riam  venimtis/*    I  heard  from  these 'men  that  there  are  three  convents  of 
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FittDcucan  monks  in  Bonnia,  and  under  thflm  a  litUa  flock  of  about  1000 
Caiholicfii.  In  Turkish  Croatia  the  number  of  Chrislians  is  said  to 
be  greater.  The  principal  part  of  the  p(^ulation  of  Bosnia  belonged 
formerly,  and  still  belongs  to  the  Greek  cnuidb,  but  most  of  the  higher 
classes  are  now  Mahomedans.  Boraia  was  once  a  Hungarian  depend- 
ency, the  Hungarians  are  as  eager  to  reclaim  this  old  possession  as  the 
French  are  to  be  masters  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Franciscans 
told  me  that  their  convents  received  an  annual  present  of  300  thaleros 
from  the  Pope,  and  400  thaleros  '^  a  rege^  that  is  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  which  presents  went  fiir  to  alleviate  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
they  lived.  It  is  singular  that  of  all  the  numerous  Catholic  orders  which 
formerly  flourished  in  Bosnia,  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  mendicant  Francis- 
cans have  been  the  only  monks  who  have  kept  their  position,  and  been 
permitted  by  the  Turks  to  remain,  lliis  is  owing  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  order;  for  its  poverty  did  not  excite  the  avarice  of  the 
Turks,  as  was  the  case  with  the  many  wealthier  orders,  and  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  Franciscan  monks  to  the  Mahcmiedan  dervishes, 
inay  have  contributed  to  g^ve  them  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  Turkish  eyes. 
Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  it  is  the  Franciscan  monks  who  alone 
nourish  the  feeble  fl[ame  of  Catholic  Christianity  throughout  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  in  Jerusalem  the  Franciscans  are  the  only  guardians  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Walachians  were  speaking  French,  the  £Eur  Servian  and  her  coterie 
Servian,  the  oriental  Jews  Spanish,  the  Bosnian  Franciscans  Latin,  the 
captain  Italian,  and  different  other  passengers  were  conversing  in  the 
Greek,  Hungarian,  Walachian,  and  lUyrian  tongues;  but  amidst  this 
Babylonian  confusion,  German  appeared  to  be  the  common  neutral  ground 
on  which  all  met,  and  the  tie  which  bound  all  together.  German  was 
spoken  by  ourselves,  by  the  whole  party  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  by  the 
crew  itself.  The  Italian  captain  mixed  up  Grerman  naval  terms  continually 
with  his  Italian  conversation ;  the  Servians  spoke  very  good  German  occa- 
sionally with  other  passengers  ;  and  even  the  Walachian  boyars  had  a 
small  smattering  of  the  common  language. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  has,  I  am  aware,  been  looked 
upon  with  anxiety  by  the  Germans,  and  with  delight  by  Hungarian 
patriots,  as  likely  to  excite  yet  more  the  feelings  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism among  the  Magyars,  but  it  appears  to  me  far  more  Hkely  to  Ger- 
manize than  to  Magyarixe  the  interior  of  Hungary.  It  will  undoubtedly 
cany  the  seeds  of  oomma*cial  and  literary  enterprise  into  the  remoter 
piirts  of  the  country,  but  it  will  likewise  pour  into  Hungary  a  strong  in- 
cision of  German  manners  and  make  the  German  language  even  more 
general  than  it  is.  The  strongholds  of  Magyarism  are  in  the  barren 
plams  and  steppes  of  Central  Hung^ary ;  and  the  more  those  plains  and 
steppes  are  turned  into  fertile  cornfldds  and  pastures,  and  their  straggling 
^ages  into  prosperous  towns,-^the  more  the  net  of  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads is  spread  over  Hungary,  the  more  it  will  assimilate  with  Germany, 
to  which  it  owes  these  benefits. 

Towards  evening  we  landed  at  our  fourth  station  at  Baya,  which  lies 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  German  mile 
from  the  marshes  of  the  Danube.  The  buildings  of  the  village  peeped 
bnghtiy  through  the  bushes  in  their  new  white  coverings ;  for  Baya  had 
lb  misfortune  to  be  burnt  down  last  year,  and  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
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The  destroedon  of  Baya  by  fire,  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  many 
other  Hungarian  towns.  Indeed,  at  diy  seasons  of  the  year,  a  regular  fire 
epidemic  sometimes  destroys  half  the  towns  in  Hungary. 

From  Baya  we  proceeded  to  Mahacs  (pronounced  Mohatsh).  The 
picture  before  our  eyes  remained  always  the  same.  Green  plains  witb 
lime-trees  and  poplars  to  the  left,  high  barren  shores  to  the  right,  and 
before  us  the  broad  and  beautiful  Danube.  As  we  sat  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, an  old  soldier  came  limping  on  crutches  towards  us,  and  haying  made 
an  appeal  to  our  charity,  he  related  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers  to  which  the  soldiers 
who  g^uaid  the  military  frontier  are  exposed.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
1838,  he  had  been  sent  to  carry  a  message  from  one  of  the  posts  on  tms 
frontier  to  another.  Nig^t  overtook  him  before  his  return,  accompanied 
by  a  violent  snow-storm.  While  he  was  struggling  against  the  storm,  he 
began  to  hear  the  howling  of  wolves  around  him.  He  at  first  went  on  as 
fast  as  he  could  without  minding  them,  but  they  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  at  last  he  was  obUged  to  cHmb  into  a  tree.  He  was  indeed  safe  for 
the  time,  but  he  was  a  close  prisoner,  for  the  wild  beasts  came  round  the 
tree  in  great  numbers.  They  kept  walking  round  with  wild  and  inces- 
sant howling,  looking  up  at  the  tree,  and  sometimes  crouching  as  if  to  make 
a  spring  upon  him.  He  fired,  but  without  effect.  As  he  was  a&aid  of 
their  climbiog  up,  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  fire  to  frighten  them  away. 
He  scraped  together  a  few  dry  sticks  and  some  moss  upon  the  boughs, 
and  with  his  flint  and  tinder  he  managed  to  kindle  a  small  flame  which 
warmed  him  a  littie  ;  but  the  wild  beasts  did  not  leave  him.  The  cold 
grew  more  and  more  intense,  and  he  felt  a  numbness  stealing  over  him. 
He  therefore  bound  himself  round  the  waist  firmly  to  a  strong  branch, 
and  clung  round  it  with  all  his  strength,  in  order  not  to  £dl  into  the  jaws 
of  the  ferocious  creatures.  In  this  position  he  was  found  the  next  morning 
quite  insensible,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  some  comrades  who  came 
to  look  for  him.  He  recovered,  but  remained  a  cripple  for  life,  for  both 
his  legs  were  frozen  and  had  to  be  amputated.  He  was  now  returning 
from  Vienna,  whither  he  had  gone  to  petition  the  emperor  for  a  small 
pittance  which  he  had  received.  We  collected  for  him  a  small  pecuniary 
addition,  and  gave  him  two  "  pistoles"  of  "  Turk's  blood"  to  drink.  It 
may  be  necessary,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  add,  that  in  Hungary  a  small 
measure  in  common  use  is  called  a  pistole,  and  a  certain  kind  of  red  wine 
is  designated  by  the  tempting  name  of  Turk's  blood. 

We  had  a  painter  on  board  who  had  ofben  complained  to  me  that  he 
could  find  no  picturesque  subject  for  his  canvass  in  any  thing  about  the 
steamboat.  I  advised  him  to  paint  the  soldier  in  the  tree  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  cowering  over  his  feeble  littie  blaze,  while  through  the  dark- 
ness gleamed  the  fiery  eyes  of  tiie  hungry  wolves,  whose  dark  outlines  as 
well  as  tiiose  of  the  forest  trees  covered  with  snow,  would  be  partially  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  scanty  fire.  This  appeared  to  me  a  very  good  subject 
for  a  night  piece.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  common  story  from 
an  obscure  and  vulgar  soldier  could  hardly  be  a  fit  subject  for  his  pencil.  I 
answered,  that  with  such  notions  he  would  never  become  great ;  for  the 
most  beautiful  subjects  and  situations  were  often  associated  with  the  most 
.  common  events  of  life.  Diamonds  are  not  found  ready  cut  and  polished 
in  the  mines. 

We  reached  Mohacs  by  nightM.    It  was  here  that  poor  King  Louis  of 
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Hungary  was  betrayed  by  Zapolya,  and  defeated  by  the  Turks,  and  died 
alone  in  a  desolate  marsh,  to  which  he  had  fled  for  safely.  The  battle  of 
Mohacs  (which  took  place  in  the  year  1526,  on  the  29ta  of  August)  de* 
cided  the  melancholy  fate  of  Hungary,  for  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  was 
the  consequence  of  that  battle.  The  young  King  Louis,  after  holding  a  diet 
whose  sittings  much  resembled  the  uproarious  merriment  of  a  Bacchanalian 
festival,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  20,000  men  against  Sultan  Soliman, 
whose  army  amounted  to  200,000  soldiers.  Louis's  generals  themselTes  saw 
the  folly  of  their  undertaking,  and  said  in  jest  that  whoever  survived  the 
battle  should  go  to  Rome  and  get  all  the  rest  canonized,  for  every  one  of 
them  would  certainly  fall  a  martyr  to  the  Christian  religion.  But,  as  if 
urged  forward  by  &n  irresistible  fate,  they  went  cheerfully  to  meet  their 
destruction ;  indeed,  a  Hungarian  author  exclaims,  that  surely  no  kingdom 
ever  faced  its  downfall  with  such  careless  levity  and  merriment  as  Hun- 
gary. In  this  battle  fell  no  less  than  six  bishops  and  archbishops.  It  is 
a  curious  instance  of  retribution,  that  200  years  afterwards  the  Turks  were 
defeated  on  this  very  field  by  the  Prince  ot  Savoy. 

The  former  battle  is  celebrated  here  every  29th  of  August.  The  popu- 
lation of  Mohacs  and  its  neighbourhood  assemble  on  the  battle-field  and 
make  speeches  in  the  Hungarian,  lUyrian,  and  German  languages  to  one 
another.  Upon  the  spot  where  King  Louis  died,  it  b  proposed  to  erect  a 
small  chapel.  The  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Mohacs  contains  many  plans 
and  pictures  of  the  battle,  and  five  cannons  left  behind  by  the  Turks  are 
preserved  as  relics  in  the  town.  As  our  steamboat  stopped  to  take  in  coals 
at  Mohacs,  we  had  ample  time  to  empty  a  glass  of  wine  in  honour  of  these 
interesting  remnants  of  antiquity ;  yet  of  all  moments  the  present  is  in 
fiict  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  ;  for  it  is  the  flower  and  crown  of 
all  preceding  moments,  the  youngest  bom  of  time,  round  whom  is  col- 
lected all  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  before  whom  ilie  future  lies  a  dark 
unexplored  abyss. 

To  the  old  Eomans  whose  dull  task  it  was  to  make  a  beginninfl^ 
to  its  history,  how  uninteresting  must  have  appeared  this  Danube,  which 
was  to  us  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  a  long  eventful  history  I  And 
how  full  of  an  interest  surpassing  all  that  we  can  now  feel  must  that 
history  be  to  a  traveller  2000  years  hence,  to  whom  it  comes  laden  with 
the  nch  fruits  of  the  next  twenty  centuries  I  I  always  lament  that  I 
was  bom  so  early ;  of  all  things,  I  should  like  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
last  age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
files  of  Time ! 

Towards  midnight  yre  proceeded  on  our  way.  The  passengers  began 
to  retire  to  rest.  The  ladies'  cabin  and  the  state  cabins  were  crammed 
full  of  ladies,  and  the  deck  was  strewed  with  the  peasants  and  others,  who 
laid  themselves  down  enveloped  in  their  sheepskins.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men lay  down  on  the  quarterdeck ;  others,  among  whom  was  I,  preferred 
retiring  to  the  genilemen*s  cabin ;  but  no  sooner  were  all  settled  in  their 
places,  and  silence  began  to  prevail  in  the  cabin,  than  certain  mischievous 
and  diminutive  little  beings  began  hopping  about  from  one  to  another  in  a 
most  tormenting  manner.  I  could  not  conceive  how  the  passengers  could 
lie  so  still  and  even  go  to  sleep  while  sufiPering  from  their  attacks;  for  my- 
self I  thought  I  should  be  eaten  up  alive  if  I  remained  much  longer.  I 
accordingly  went  on  deck,  preferring  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  walking  to  and  fro,  and  contemplating  now  the  dark  river  and  shining 
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gtarSy  tad  now  ihe  yariooB  expreMiTe  oountenanees  of  the  aleepmg  pas- 
gengen.  The  himuui  coantetumce  u  to  me  a  souice  of  endless  interest  and 
delight ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  national  and  individual  peouH- 
arities  oS.  physiognomy  around  me,  I  found  ample  entertainment  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 
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The  morning  soon  dawned.  It  is  always  an  interesting  thouglit  to 
me  to  remember,  when  the  Sun  rises,  that  the  day  before  me  is  the  youngest 
day  that  has  erer  been.  Yesterday  (I  speak  of  common  yesterdays,  un^ 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence),  yesterday  is  like  an'  ex- 
tanffuished  ligh^  an  old  newspaper,  a  piece  of  stale  bread.  It  has  been 
gathered  away  into  the  stores  of  the  past,  and  we  think  of  it  no  more. 
But  the  young  day  rises  before  us,  fresh,  beautiful,  portentous.  To- 
morrow is  hidden  in  the  dark  womb  of  the  future  ;  the  unborn  child  of 
Time ;  but  to-day  is  ripe,  ready,  and  near  at  hand.  The  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  shine  over  the  broad  Danube,  and  wake  the  sleepers  with  its  Mndly 
greeting,  which  announces  the  coming  day ;  yet,  near  as  it  is,  who  knows 
what  it  may  bring  forth,  what  mighty  events,  what  strange  occurrences  F 
How  many  future  generations  may  labour  to  find  out  what  this  day  was, 
and  how  it  lived  and  died !  how  happy  then  ought  we  to  deem  ourselves, 
who  are  so  soon  to  know  its  history  1 

Below  Mohacs  we  entered  a  more  interesting  part  of  the  Danube.  It 
divided  frequently'  into  broad  arms,  which,  after  winding  round  large 
islands,  again  met  and  flowed  together  ;  so  tliat  we  seemed  to  be  pasang 
through  a  gigantic  park,  with  large  rivers  for  little  brooks,  high  grassy 
plains  for  smooth  lawns,  and  vast  forests  for  picturesque  woods.  At  the  union 
of  the  Drave  with  the  Danube,  however,  this  multiplicity  of  arms  and 
islands  entirely  ceases.  At  this  juncture  an  entirely  new  land  of  country 
and  population  begins,  both  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  cS  the  river. 
On  the  northern  side  lies  that  interesting  district  called  in  geography 
books  the  Batsh  comitat,  but  which  the  Hungarians  never  caU  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  the  Batshka,  which  name  I  shall  here  adopt.  The 
situation  of  this  country  is  as  follows : 

The  parallelogram  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  a  desert 
level  district  frequented  only  by  hunters  and  herds  of  horses,  rises  towards 
the  south,  into  a  low,  barren  plateau,  which  extends  southward  for  some 
distance,  of  which  a  curve  line  drawn  from  Zombor  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Theiss,  would  form  the  southern  boundary.  Between  this  and  the  Danube, 
lies  a  small  alluvial  plain,  extremely  fruitful,  and  watered  by  smaU  rivers. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Batshka. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  Batshka  is  laid  out  in  cornfields,  and  is  in  thd 
possession  of  German  colonists.  Of  its  120  little  inhabited  spots,  only  29 
are  inhabited  by  Hungarians,  and  these  places  lie  entirely  in  the  northern 
and  less  fertile  part.  The  Servians  occupy  25  of  its  120  divisions,  and 
the  Germans  41.  An  intelligent  and  amiable  Hungarian  nobleman,  who 
lived  in  the  Batshka,  related  to  me  numy  interesting  particulars  of  the 
German  colonists  there.  He  said  that  the  Germans  often  bought  a  piece 
of  land  for  100  florins,  and  by  their  good  management  and  cultivation, 
were  able  to  improve  it  so  mudi;  that  afker  a  time  they  could  sell  it  again 
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far  several  hundred  florins.  The  German  vilkges,  he  added^were  all  lioh, 
not  only  in  land,  cattle,  and  stores  of  various  kinds,  but  aJso  in  ready 
money.  A  German  village  in  the  Batshka  was  once  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  40,000  florins.  Every  one  was  curious  to  see  what  the  peasants 
wotdd  do  in  this  case ;  but  the  very  day  after  they  were  apmized  of  it,  the 
elders  of  the  conmiunity  came  and  laid  the  exact  sum  before  the  magis- 
trate. On  one  occasion  a  nobleman  of  the  Batshka  laid  a  wager  with 
another  nobleman,  who  had  doubted  the  vaunted  wealth  of  the  Batshka 
peasants,  that  at  one  day's  warning  he  could  obtain  a  loan  of  100,000 
florins  fi*om  his  (xerman  colonists.  Before  evening  he  had  levied  the  re- 
quired sum  from  five  peasants  alone.  The  next  morning  he  told  them  of 
his  wager,  and  would  have  returned  the  money,  but  they  replied  that  they 
did  not  want  it ;  they  had  bargained  for  the  loan,  and  should  insist  on  the 
execution  of  the  contract. 

Both  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  Hungarians,  observing  the  singular 
fertility  of  the  Batshka,  cultivated  and  colonised  it  with  great  care.  The 
Turks,  whose  devastating  habits  made  no  distinction  between  a  fertile  and 
a  barren  country,  allowed  this  valuable  and  beautiful  tract  to  run  to 
waste  and  become  a  mere  marsh.  Under  the  hands  of  the  German  co- 
lonists however,  it  has  reached  more  than  its  former  state  of  cultivation 
and  beauty. 

SYRMIA  AND  PETERWARDEIN. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  Batshka,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  lies  the  land  of  Syrmia,  a  little  paradise,  about 
oghteen  (German)  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad.  Through  the 
middle  of  Syrmia  runs  a  line  of  hills  called  the  Frushka  Gora,  which  are 
covered  with  picturesque  forests,  and  beautiful  vineyards.  The  grapes 
produced  in  these  vineyards  are  much  esteemed  tliroughout  Hungary. 
Another  principal  production  of  Syrmia  are  its  hogs,  from  which  are  sup- 
plied all  the  principal  hog-markets  of  Htmgary.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
Mong^tza  race,  short-legged,  with  woolly  curly  hair.  They  eat  less,  and 
can  bear  more  fatigue  than  conmion  pigs.  No  less  than  70,000  of  these 
interesting  grunters  are  supposed  to  emigrate  yearly  from  the  land  of  Syr- 
mia to  the  several  markets  of  Hungary. 

The  first  thing  in  Syrmia  which  we  saw  were  the  ruins  of  the  Erd6dy 
castle,  belonging  to  a  far-famed  noble  family  of  Hungary.  It  is  ahnost 
the  only  Hungarian  spot  in  Syrmia.  We  next  came  to  DaUya.  Here, 
as  at  ail  our  landing-places  in  Syrmia,  many  Dlyrian  women  had  collected 
on  the  shore,  to  stare  at  us.  It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  the  cus- 
tom, to  call  all  the  Slavonic  nations  of  the  Southern  Danube,  the  Croa- 
laans,  Slavonians,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  by  the  common  name  of  Dly- 
rians.  This  name  pleases  their  national  pride,  for  they  beheve,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  other  nations,  that  they  are  immediately 
descended  fix>m  the  old  Illyrians  mentioned  by  the  Romans.  The  Illyrians 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  are  not  without  their  provincial  patriotism,  and 
while  they  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  Magyar  nationality  of  Hun- 
gary, they  encoiuuge  an  Illyrianism,  to  the  full  as  hot  in  its  patriotism  as 
the  former. 

Beyond  Dallya  we  came  to  Vukovar,  or  the  town  of  the  '^  Vuka,^'  ft 
small  river  Aung  in  the  Frudika  Gons  and  running  into  the  Danube* 
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At  Vukovar  we  took  up  two  new  passengers ;  two  Syrmian  ladles,  ycfong 
and  pretty.  Their  costume,  much  resembling  the  riding-habits  of  Geae^ 
man  ladies,  was  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  set  with  rows  of  bright  but- 
tons. They  siud  that  this  costume  was  yery  prevalent  in  Syrmia.  They 
spoke  good  Austrian-German,  and  told  us  the  language  was  generally 
spoken  by  all  who  belonged  to  the  upper  classes. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  we  continued  to  coast  along  the 
Syrmian  district,  I  was  surrounded  by  Sernans,  who  were  fiill  of  converse" 
tion  about  their  native  land.  They  were  deeply  versed  in  the  anci^xt  his- 
tory  of  the  country,  and  had  an  abundance  of  anecdotes  to  tell  me  aboot 
more  modem  occurrences.  Of  the  new  Servian  hero  Gregory  Petrovitflk 
Tshomoi,  they  seemed  to  know  quite  as  much  as  our  own  German  news* 
papers.  I  asked  them  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Servians  felt  moie 
sympathy  for  Russia  than  for  Himgary.  Their  reply  was,  that  the  com* 
mon  people  among  them  had  a  saymg — '^  Never  quarrel  with  him  who 
drinks  with  thee  out  of  the  same  cup  at  the  Lord's  Supper.**  We  were 
engaged  in  such  discourse  as  our  vessel  rushed  past  Opatovacz,  past  the 
ruins  of  Sharingrad  castle,  the  Block  convent,  and  the  castle  and  gardmi  dT 
Kameniz.  Most  of  these  castles  and  villages  in  Syrmia  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Odescalchi,  Count  Eltz,  M.  Yankovitch,  and  the  Lords  of  Mand- 
pani.  The  Odescalchis  are  not  the  only  Italian  family  possessed  of  large 
estates  in  Hungary,  but  there  are  many  of  the  great  families,  who,  though 
their  names  have  an  Italian  look,  are  of  genume  Magyar  descent.  The 
Palfi  and  Sappari,  for  instance,  are  old  and  unquestionable  Hung^arian 
families,  and  the  Marzipani,  a  family  of  which  various  branches  exist  in 
the  country  of  the  Slovaks,  are  gfenuine  Slavonians. 

The  few  great  men  I  have  named  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  Syrmia, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  convents,  and  the  peasants  are  all  more  or  less 
serfs.  This  circumstance  tends  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  interest  in  my 
eyes.  I  can  sympathize  with  the  poorest  labourer  that  maintains  his  wiie 
and  children  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  cannot  help  feeling  some- 
thing like  contempt  for  the  being  who  toils  only  for  a  master.  The  reflec- 
tion has  often  occurred  to  me  when  I  have  seen  German,  Italian,  and 
French  peasants  appearing  as  heroes  on  the  stage;  but  as  to  the  rural  po- 
pulation of  Eastern  Europe,  they  are  one  and  all  unusable  to  the  dramatist 

In  the  Slavonian  provinces  subject  to  Turkey,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
&c.,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  principal  nobility  have  all  allowed 
themselves  gradually  to  be  converted  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  This 
will  at  least  have  one  good  consequence, — namely,  that  when  these  pro- 
vinces are  rescued  from  the  Turkish  domination,  they  will  at  the  same 
time  be  freed  from  their  nobles.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  already  to 
be  taking  place  in  Servia. 

It  was  some  time  before  wc  reached  Peterwardein,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  Syrmia.  Peterwardein  and  Neusatz  are  miniature  counterparts 
to  Pesth  and  Buda.  Peterwardein,  like  Buda,  lies  round  a  fortress  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river ;  Neusatz,  like  Pesth,  is  a  trading  city  situated  in  a 
plain  on  the  left  side.  Again  Peterwardein  is  as  much  older  than  Neu- 
satz, as  Buda  surpasses  Pesth  in  antiquity.  Such  pairs  of  cities  are  very 
common  on  the  Danube ;  Belgrade  and  Semlin,  Old  and  New  Orsova,  are 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Of  Neusatz  we  saw  very  little,  for  the 
ship  lay  so  low,  and  the  city  so  flat  in  its  level  plain,  that  ttie  fronts  of  the 
nearest  houses  hid  all  beyond.     Every  river  steamboat  ought  to  have  a 
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conYenient  seat  at  the  masthead,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  who  wish 
to  see  the  country. 

Peterwardein  we  saw  pretty  well,  for  the  fortress  rises  from  a  hill  of  the 
Frushka  Gora,  round  which  the  Danube  makes  a  bend.  A  yoimg  Ger- 
man girl,  who  was  on  board  the  steamboat  with  her  mother,  shewed  such 
enthusiastic  deHght  at  the  sight  of  PeterwardeiQ,  her  native  city,  that  it 
lent  to  the  place  a  peculiar  interest  in  our  eyes  '^  Oh  see,  dear  mother, 
there  is  our  vineyard !  And  there  is  the  summer-house  round  which  I  planted 
so  many  flowers  last  year  I  Ah,  good  Heavens !  There  is  our  dancing- 
master  standing  on  the  bridge.  How  he  will  wonder  when  he  sees  us 
back  again !  Come  now,  make  haste,  don't  let  us  squeeze  our  bonnets  in 
the  crowd."  They  had  bought  two  fashionable  Vienna  bonnets,  as  pre- 
sents for  the  sisters  at  home.  The  traveller  is  often  too  much  inclined  to 
pass  by  with  indifference  the  little  home  traits,  which  animate  and  fill 
with  interest  strange  and  foreign  places.  The  idea  of  a  dancing-master 
at  Neusatz  had  never  occurred  to  me,  and  Peterwardein  gardens  and 
summer-houses,  tended  with  as  fond  a  care  as  that  felt  at  home,  seemed 
something  ciuious  and  unexpected  to  me. 

Round  Peterwardein  grow  the  best  ^lyines  of  Southern  Himgary.  Pass- 
ing Peterwardein  we  soon  reached  Karlovitz.  These  three  cities  are  the 
three  capitals  of  the  Military  Frontier ;  Neusatz  is  the  trading,  Peter- 
wardein the  military,  and  Karlovitz  the  religious  capital,  for  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  Greek  church  in  Austria.  The  Archbishop  of 
Karlovitz,  the  Greek  Synod,  the  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  are  the  five  independent  heads 
of  the  Greek  church  in  Europe. 

A  steamboat  down  the  Danube  tears  along  with  such  inexorable  speed, 
that  scarcely  has  an  interesting  object  appeared  above  the  horizon,  when  it 
already  Hes  far  behind,  and  scarcely  any  vigilance  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  traveller  from  losing  many  objects  of  the  highest  interest.     "We  were 
conversing  with  some  entertaining  young  Austrians,  who  were  describing 
to  us  the  proceedings  of  a  Hungarian  Diet,  at  which  they  had  been  present, 
and  while  thus  pleasantly  occupied,  the  inexorable  steamboat  swiftly  sped 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Theiss,  and  when  I  turned  to  my  map  and  to  the 
river,  I  saw  it  lying  far  behind  me,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  I  had  been 
particularly  anxious  to  see  this  river,  because  I  had  hoped  to  discover  the 
reason  why  the  juncture  of  two  such  great  rivers  as  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  is  not  marked  by  any  town  or  city.  The  confluence  of  the  Danube 
vidth  the  Drave,  and  with  the  Theiss,  are  the  only  two  exceptions  I  know 
of,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  the  rule  that  all  the  mouths  of  great  rivers 
are  marked  by  considerable  towns.     These  two  mouths  have  not  so  much 
as  a  village  or  single  house  in  their  neighbourhood. ,    The  immense  marshes 
which  cover  these  two  places  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  this  singular 
fact.     The  nature  of  the  country  made  it,  in  consequence,  impossible  that 
large  towns  should  arise  exactly  at  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers.    Never- 
theless, their  traffic  required  the  existence  of  staple  places,  where  the  trade 
of  the  rivers  might  concentrate,  and  such  places  are  Eszeck  (the  Mursia  of 
the  Romans)  for  the  Drave,  and  Neusatz  for  the  Theiss. 

The  comer  of  marshy  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  with 
the  Danube,  is  peopled  by  the  Tshaikists,  who  form  the  crews  of  the  Aus- 
trian gunboats  on  the  Danube.  Their  territory  belongs  to  the  Military 
Frontier,  and,  like  all  the  peasants  of  that  portion  of  the  empire,  they  are 
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liable  to  military  duties,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  on  land  but  oa 
water  that  the  Tshaikists  are  employed.  Their  capital  is  called  Titel,  and 
there  is  the  chief  station  of  their  flotilla,  of  which,  however,  detachments 
are  constantly  to  be  fomid  at  Semlin,  and  at  other  points  of  the  Danube. 

The  Tshaikists  form  a  l^ttalion  of  about  1000  men.  They  are  bound 
to  patrol  about  upon  the  Danube,  and  their  services  are  sometimes  taken 
into  requisition  for  building  bridges,  passing  troops  across  the  river,  and  in 
case  of  inundation  to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  different  in- 
sulated points.  The  portion  of  the  river  on  which  the  people  are  diieflj 
employed,  is  that  whidi  intervenes  between  Belgrade  and  Orsova. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  SAVE. 

Passing  between  the  marshy  country  of  the  Banat  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  dry  Syrmia  on  the  right,  we  arrived  at  night  at  Semlin,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Save,  opposite  to  which  lies  the  far  famed  city  of  Belgrade.  Semlin 
is  the  last  town  in  Hungary,  and  Belgrade  the  first  in  Servia.  At  this 
point  we  passed  through  one  of  the  prmcipal  openings  into  Hungary;  one 
of  those  gates  broken  in  its  mountain  wall,  by  the  rivers  that  water  its 
central  plains.  Hungary  is  a  large  and  hollow  basin  of  land,  enclosed  on 
the  North  and  North-east  by  the  Carpathians,  on  the  South  and  Southeast 
by  the  Walachian  and  Blyrian  mountains,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Alps. 
The  principal  rivers  which  water  it,  are  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Save.  The  two  former  of  these,  which  are  by  far  the  most  consi- 
derable, have  broken  three  gates  or  openings  in  the  mountain  wall  which 
encloses  the  country.     These  three  are, 

Istly,  that  of  Presburg,  where  the  Danube  enters  Hungary,  cutting 
through  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Carpathians  ;  2dly,  that  of  Belgrade,  where  the  same  river  leaves 
Hungary,  piercing  the  Servian  mountains ;  and  3dly,  that  of  the  sources 
of  the  Theiss,  where  the  valley  of  the  Theiss  winds  uirough  the  mountain 
masses  of  Transylvania. 

The  first  opening,  that  of  Presburg,  connects  Hungary  with  the  West  of 
Europe.  Through  this  passed  the  torrent  of  Huns,  that,  headed  by  Attila, 
poured  forth  to  devastate  Europe  :  through  this  pass  swarmed  the  wild 
Magyars  to  torment  Germany,  and  the  fieroe  Turks  to  besiege  VieoBa. 
This  was  the  gate  by  which  the  Germans  entered  Hungary  to  turn  her 
wild  nomadic  robber  hordes  into  peaceable  and  industrious  citizens;  through 
which  the  pious  crusaders,  the  penitent  princes  of  Germany,  and  tJie  devout 
sovereigns  of  the  West,  journeyed  towards  Palestine ;  through  which 
marched  the  Austrians  to  claim  their  hereditary  rights,  and  finally  the 
French  under  their  groat  Emperor,  to  crush  in  Hungary  the  last  ronmant 
of  Austrian  independence. 

Through  the  second  great  gate  at  Belgrade,  passed  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  generals  of  the  Byzantine  Empiro,  into  the  valley  of  the  Moravft* 
Through  this  opening  the  soldiers  and  janizaries  of  the  Padishaw  poured 
forth  continually,  to  lay  waste  the  Hungarian  plains  ;  here  also  the  Hun- 
garian and  Austrian  armies  passed  along  to  do  battle  against  the  Turks.  It 
was  through  this  opening,  moreover,  that  the  plague  fijnst  entered  Hungary 
from  the  East. 

The  third  gate  first  admitted  the  Huns  and  Tdxtars,  and  afberwards 
the  original  Hungarian  tribes  themselves,  into  the  valleys  of  the  Theifls 
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and  the  Danube ;  and  through  this  gate  it  is  the  Hungarians  already 
begin  to  dread  that  they  will  one  day  behold  the  armies  of  Russia  enter 
the  country. 

The  first  of  these  openings  leads  into  Germany,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  the  German  gate.  The  second  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  Serria, 
and  may  be  called  the  Servian  gate  ;  and  the  third,  where  the  Russians, 
or  Ruthenen^  may  be  said  to  hold  g^ard,  must  be  called  the  Russian  gate. 

Every  thing  now  began  to  look  very  Oriental.     Semlin  resembles  more 
a  Turlash  than  an  Hungarian  town.     The  steamboat   stopped  here  the 
whole  evening,  and  we  visited  many  shops,  which  were  full  of  Turkish 
wares.     Men  in  Turkish  costumes  sat  cross-legged  on  the  shore,  smoking. 
The  French  consul  of  Belgrade  came  on  board,  and  we  learnt  from  him 
that  many  Grermans  emigrate  to  Servia  from  Semlin  and  Neusatz,  as  ser- 
vants, innkeepers,  and  shopmen,  and  that  they  are  much  sought  for,  and 
well  paid  for  meir  services.    The  Magyars,  on  the  contrary,  never  cross  the 
borders  of  their  native  land.     A  French  cornier  also  came  on  board  here. 
He  was  a  hard,  cold,  sharp,  clever  man,  whose  brown,  spare,  and  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  bore  marks  of  long  exposure  in  travelling.  He  brought 
with  him  some  excellent  Turkish  tobacco,  of  which  he  offered  some  to  se- 
veral among  us.     He  had  travelled  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  namely  in 
Algiers,  France,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  had  journeyed  eight  times  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Belgrade,  and  twice  frt)m  Belgrade  to  Thessalonica.  He  told 
me  that  upon  the  Bulgarian  roads,  gipsies  are  the  usual  postilions,  and 
that  these,  as  well  as  the  horses,  are  often  beaten  to  death  by  travellers  ;  in 
which  case  they  lie  by  the  roadside,  and  no  one  takes  the  least  notice  of 
the  occurrence.     He  knew  a  Tartar  who  had  in  this  way  beaten  to  death 
three  gipsies  during  his  life.  The  whip,  he  said,  and  the  Turkish  costume, 
were  indispensable  appendages  on  that  tour.  Merchants,  couriers,  and  now 
and  then  an  Englishman,  he  added,  were  the  only  travellers  along  the  road. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  tall  white  minarets  of  Belgrade  lay  £eu* 
behind  on  the  horizon.  It  vexed  us  that  the  wind,  or  the  noise  of  the 
steamboat,  hindered  our  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Muezzins  from  the  towers. 
This  is  the  most  northerly  point,  from  which  the  Fateh  of  the  Prophet  is 
ever  proclaimed,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  foes,  and  will  probably  not  long 
remain  a  Turkish  possession. 

We  now  proceeded  with  the  Turkish  shores  on  one  side,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Military  Frontier  on  the  other.  On  the  Austrian  side  all  is  level 
marsh ;  the  hills  of  Servia  give  a  far  more  agreeable  appearance  to  the 
other  side.  Out  of  the  Austrian  marshes  rise  at  regular  intervals  the  soli- 
tary Tshardaken^  or  military  posts,  surrounded  wi&  bushes.  They  are  all 
bmlt  of  wood,  and  raised  on  piles,  on  account  of  the  frequent  inundations. 
The  posts  are  placed  near  enough  to  one  another  for  the  soldiers  to  see 
from  one  to  another  in  the  daytime,  and  to  hear  each  other  at  night. 
The  situation  of  these  posts  during  a  general  inimdation,  surrounded  on 
all  ddes  by  water,  must  be  tedious  and  monotonous  enough.  When 
smuggling  or  the  plague  demands  it,  the  posts  are  thickened  and  the 
soldiers  increased  in  number. 

STEAMBOAT  LIFE. 

The  Morava  is  the  principal  river  in  Servia,  aild  winds  through  the 
whole  of  that  province.    At  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  arms,  one  of 
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which  is  called  the  Yesoha.  On  this  arm  lies  Semandria,  a  fortress  of  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  and  construction.  Belgrade,  Orsova,  and  other 
Turkish  fortresses  on  the  Danuhe,  belonged  formerly  to  Austria,  and  were 
altered  and  arranged  according  to  the  modem  rules  of  fortification,  and 
consequently  do  not  differ  much  in  appearance  from  those  of  Germany. 
Semandria^  on  the  contrary,  has  remained  unchanged  and  unmodified,  from 
the  times  when  cannons  and  gunpowder  were  unknown.  The  walls  form 
a  large  triangle  of  great  height  and  are  surmounted  by  rows  of  little 
turrets  with  loopholes.  At  the  comers  of  the  triangle  are  high  sexagonal 
or  octagonal  towers,  also  surmounted  with  turrets,  and  between  these  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  wall,  other  smaller  towers  of  a  similar  form. 
The  walls  and  towers  seemed  to  me  to  stand  within  one  another  in  a 
double  triangle.  I  counted  twenty-five  towers,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
many  more.  The  whole  fortress  was  in  good  preservation,  and  was  a 
beautiful  object,  with  the  morning  sunrise  shining  full  upon  it. 

The  Austrian  shores  remained  very  military  in  appearance,  and  of 
stem,  baixen,  warlike  aspect.  The  Servian  4>rded  more  matter  for 
description  and  for  observation.  There  were  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadows, 
and  oxen  drinking  at  the  streams ;  there  were  villages,  and  women  washing 
clothes  in  the  river  near  them ;  there  were  Turkish  and  Servian  boatmen, 
rowing  boats,  in  which  sailors  in  picturesque  costume  were  stretched  under 
the  shade  of  bales  of  goods.  All  was  peaceful,  quiet,  idyllic ;  and  yet  this 
harmless  aspect  concealed  war,  and  pestilence,  and  tyranny,  and  social 
anarchy,  while  the  rough  bristling  coast  opposite,  protected  a  land  of 
peace,  commerce,  industiy,  and  civilization. 

At  Drenkova,  a  new  settlement  recently  formed  by  the  steam  naviga- 
tion company,  oiur  number  of  passengers,  originally  350,  had  dwindled 
away  to  thirty.  The  steamboat  proceeds  no  further  than  Drenkova, 
where  accordingly  we  were  ail  turned  out  into  a  smalls  convenient  sailing 
vessel ;  but  before  quitting  the  agreeable  and  expeditious  steamboat,  the 
best  vehicle  certainly  ever  invented  for  river  travelling,  I  cannot  forbear 
recalling  a  few  of  its  pleasant  scenes  and  reminiscences. 

The  more  the  small  community  dwindled  away,  the  more  familiar  and 
intimate  vnth  one  another  became  those  who  remained.  In  the  steam- 
boats along  the  Rhine  none  of  this  amalgamation  takes  place,  because  at 
each  station,  the  boat  takes  up  as  many  new  passengers  as  it  deposits  old 
ones.  Not  so  on  the  Danube,  where  the  intermediate  stations  are 
as  yet  of  very  little  importance.  As  our  journey  vras  throughout  accom- 
panied by  the  most  beautiful  weather,  we  were  almost  always,  day 
and  night,  upon  deck.  The  German  lady  mentioned  above  always  sat 
in  her  cpa^h,  which  served  her  as  an  arbour,  and  protected  her  £rom  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  coach-doors  were  always  leflb  open,  and  her 
children  were  incessantly  climbing  and  flying  in  and  out,  like  pigeons  in 
a  dove  cot.  This  little  group  formed  the  general  centre  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  never  failing  topics  arose  from  the  countless  objects  of  interest 
which  we  passed  in  our  course.  The  watermills  of  the  Danube,  which 
occur  in  great  numbers,  afforded  us  frequent  amusement.  The  millers 
appear  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  with  the  sailors.  They 
watched  us  as  we  past  their  mills  to  make  grimaces  at  us,  and  when  they 
were  sitting  at  dinner,  they  would  hold  out  their  plates  and  spoons  at  us 
with  an  air  of  grinning  defiance,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wouldn't  you  wish 
to  have  some?     But  you  shan't!''     Sometimes  they  would  roar  out  as  if 
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in  great  terror,  "  the  boat's  lost !"  "  going  down !"  and  when  the  pas- 
aei^rs  turned  round  with  startled  faces,  the  millers  would  laugh  at  tnem 
for  their  pains. 

While  passing  the  Batchka  our  discourse  turned  a  good  deal  on  the  bad 
harvest  of  1838,  which  was  universally  complained  of.  The  summer  had 
been  so  dry  that  all  the  com  had  withered ;  and  the  Banat  province, 
which  usually  seUs  6,000,000  metzen  of  grain,  had  this  year  sold  scarcely 
1,000,000. 

One  day  as  we  were  sitting  together  engaged  in  cheerful  conversation, 
the  little  painter  of  Pesth  took  out  his  apparatus  and  began  to  take  our 
portraits.  I  told  him  that  I  would  rather  have  seen  him  engaged  on  some 
of  tile  more  picturesque  figures  which  abounded  among  the  lower  class  of 
passengers.  One  day  I  led  him  aside  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  poor  sick 
Jew  in  Turkish  costume,  who  was  lying  stretched  on  mats  and  sheepskins, 
bat  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  paint  this  man,  and  yet  his  appearance 
and  ragged  costume  were  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  interesting. 
He  wore  a  tattered  turban  and  a  faded  old  silk  girdle,  and  his  beard  and 
hair  were  ragged  and  disordered.  His  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  misery ;  his  complexion  was  pale,  corpselike,  and  white  as 
inarble  ;  his  eyes  were  dull  and  destitute  of  fire  ;  the  lines  and  features  of 
his  face  were  sharply  cut  but  regular ;  his  forehead  and  head  were  of  a 
beautiful  form,  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so  noble 
that  when  young  and  in  health  he  must  have  been  remarkably  handsome. 
I  addressed  the  unfortunate  whom,  because  he  was  covered  with  vermin, 
every  one  shunned,  but  I  received  no  answer.  I  questioned  some  Jewish 
merchants  about  him,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  a  poor,  sick,  and  dis* 
tressed  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  Vienna  by  some 
brother  rabbis  in  the  vain  hope  of  his  receiving  relief  from  the  skill  of 
our  German  physicians. 
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The  Transylvanian  and  Walachian  mountains,  which  branch  off  into 
Servia  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  divide  the  great  plains  of  Central 
Hungary  Jrom  those  of  Walachia.  These  plains  probably  once  formed 
great  lakes,  which  gradually  wore  a  pass  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
pass  so  formed  became  the  channel  of  the  present  Danube.  This  pass, 
through  which  the  Danube  winds  in  its  serpentine  course  for  eighteen 
(German)  miles,  is  called  the  Clissura. 

At  Moldova  the  mountains  on  each  side  first  begin  to  be  of  importance. 
They  rise  to  a  gigantic  height,  and  if  the  river  were  narrow,  these  steep, 
bare,  narrow  mountain  walls  would  be  terrific  in  appearance,  but  the  broad, 
caka  stream  which  flows  in  tranquillity  between  them,  softens  their  rugged 
grandeur.  A  little  below  Moldova,  however,  a  very  startling  phenomenon 
makes  its  appearance,  for  to  the  height  of  twenty  fathoms  there  arises  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  river  a  huge  rock  vnth  frowning  chasms,  jagged 
edges,  and  pointed  teeth.  This  rock  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Babagai,  or  "  wicked  woman."  Immediately  below  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  perilous  whirlpools  and  rapids. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  vrith  any  certainty  of  the  height  of  the  moimtain 
w»Us  at  this  place,  but  I  was  told  by  those  whom  I  questioned,  that  their 
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height  could  not  he  under  300  fathoms.     Rocks  and  mountains  then  of  iihe 
same  height  as.  these  walls,  similar  in  all  respects,  jagged  and  rough,  and 
cut  by  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  are  sown  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  and 
tower  out  of  the  water  on  all  sides.     The  highest  of  these  is  the  Tristo- 
vaczer  Spitze,  below  which  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube  begin.     Scarcely 
had  we  passed  this  rock  than  we  heard  a  dull  hollow  roaring  in  the  water, 
and  saw  the  dark  heads  of  the  dangerous  reefs  which  here  run  lieht 
across  the  river.     The  rowers  exerted  all  their  strength  and  redouUed 
their  exertions,  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  excited  waters  drive  on  tiie 
boat  till  it  flies  before  them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  the  rowers 
must  labomr  with  all  their  might  and  main  to  increase  this  rapidity.    If 
they  were  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  rocks 
and  reefs,  they  would  inevitably  be  caught  and  swallowed  up  by  one  of  the 
numerous  whirlpools.     The  boat  must  cut  them  rapidly  and  decisively,  like 
a  knife,  and  the  utmost  precision,  boldness,  and  local  knowledge  are  re- 
quired in  the  steersman.    As  in  human  life,  wherever  whirlpools  and  rapids 
he  in  our  coiu*se,  the  timid  and  fearful  are  sure  to  sink,  while  the  coura- 
geous steersman,  who  redoubles  his  energy,  and  exerts  all  his  experi^ce 
and  iudgment,  passes  victoriously  through  every  peril. 

The  transition  from  a  quietly -flowing  river  to  a  wild  eddying  and  whirl- 
ing torrent,  is,  of  course,  gradual.  At  first  the  water  only  runs  with 
grater  rapidity.  By  degrees,  small  vortices  and  then  greater  ones  be^ 
to  appear.  As  we  advance,  the  pools  increase  in  depth  and  circum- 
ference, and  their  edges  lap  over  more  and  more  upon  one  another  till 
the  whole  becomes  one  vast,  roaring,  foaming,  eddying,  whirling  vortex. 

We  all  stood  in  the  forepart  of  the  boa^  near  where  the  rowers  sat, 
many  of  us  stretching  our  heads  over  the  side,  to  witness  the  wild  and  awe- 
inspiring  tumult  of  the  elements.  The  children  alone  still  continued  to 
play  with  careless  unconcern,  regardless  of  the  dangers  around  them.  The 
steersman  stood  aft,  gazing  steadily  upon  the  stream.  Upon  his  energy 
and  skill  our  safety  depended.  The  measured,  steady  motion  of  the  oars, 
as  they  cut  the  convex  swelling  bubbles  in  the  whirlpool,  formed  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  wild,  stormy  confusion  of  the  waters.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  long  the  tumult  lasted.  It  began  three  times  anew,  formmg  three 
separate  whirlpools. 

The  breadth  of  the  Danube,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  pass,  is  only  a 
hundred  fathoms.  Below  Pesth  it  is  600  fathoms  broad,  and  below  Bel- 
grade it  is  a  perfect  sea.  This  vast  mass  of  waters,  enriched  by  innu- 
merable tributaries,  is  here  forced  through  a  chaimel  so  extremely  narrow, 
and  no  vent  is  to  be  obtained  either  by  inundation,  or  by  any  other  means. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  whirlpools,  and  the  cataracts  whicn  follow  them, 
such  tremendous  force  and  impetus.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  whole 
united  volume  of  water  pouring  itself  down  one  steep  and  narrow  defile 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  more  than  the  noise  of  thunder. 

To  estimate  the  exact  quantity  of  water  which  is  poured  down  the  Clis- 
sura  is  impossible,  for  the  depth  of  the  river  has  never  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  indeed  it  is  so  very  various  at  different  parts, 
that  to  find  a  just  average  is  scarcely  possible.  At  one  place  the  boatmen 
said,  "Here  the  river  is  forty  fathoms  deep;"  and  at  another,  "Here 
the  rocks  are  only  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat."  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  boat,  dancing  wildly  upon  the  waves,  scrapes  upon  a 
rock,  yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  accident  occiurs.     Out  of  100  vessels, 
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99  get  through  the  pass  in  safety.     One  may  a£Fbrd  to  risk  life  iriih  such 
odds  in  one's  favour. 

Our  Thinder,  the  name  given  to  the  description  of  large  row-hoat  in 
which  we  were  embarked,  brought  us  safely  through.  We  passed  the 
IsiaZy  and  the  less  formidable  TficktaUa  and  Yutz^*  successfully,  and 
reached  again  a  peaceful  and  quiet  part  of  the  river.  At  Svinitxa,  where 
stands  a  great  rocky  outlet  called  the  Greben,  the  Danube  flows  quietly 
out  into  easy  ground,  and  pursues  a  tranquil  course.  Svinitsa  is  the  south- 
emmost  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungaiy.  It  was  now  evening  between 
our  rocky  walls.  The  plains  of  central  Hungary  still  basked  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  but  gray  twilight  was  spread  over  the  gloomy  moun- 
tain-pass.  We  had  been  told  that  we  shoidd  reach  Orsova  that  nighty 
and  were  very  much  disappointed  to  see  that  the  sun  had  set  before  we 
emerged  from  the  Clissura. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The  river  was  now  three  times  as  wide  as 
before,  and  the  moimtains  began  again  to  be  covered  with  green  herbage. 
Here  and  there  wild  glens  and  defiles  afforded  a  glimpse  into  the  interior 
of  the  countty .  All  was  as  silent  as  if  we  were  travelling  through  the 
primeval  forests,  along  some  mighty  American  river.  On  the  Austrian 
side  the  solitary  fire  of  a  military  post  lit  up  the  heights  here  and  there; 
and  on  the  Servian  side,  the  mountains  were  more  frequently  and  brightly 
illuminated  by  fires  kindled  to  frighten  away  the  bears.  We  ha^  all 
fested  the  whole  day,  with  tiie  exception  of  our  breakfast  on  board  the 
steamboat,  and  all  began  to  feel  extremely  well  inclined  for  something 
to  eat  and  drink.  The  children  complained  a  little,  though  in  a  very 
modest  manner,  of  being  very  hungry  and  thirsty,  particularly  as  they  were 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  and  forbidden  to  run  about  any  more.  One 
of  our  passengers,  therefore,  who  had  liberally  provided  for  his  own  wants 
upon  the  jomney,  took  pity  upon  us,  and  produced  a  little  tea-service, 
with  some  sugar,  biscuits,  and  glasses.  One  of  the  Jews  on  board  struck 
a  light,  and  Ht  a  fire,  another  fetched  water,  and  very  soon  a  very  com- 
fortable kettle  of  hot  water  was  boiling  for  tea,  over  a  pleasant  little  fire* 

The  little  ones  were  fed  and  satisfied :  and  we  grown  up  children  en- 
joyed our  cups  of  warm  tea  that  diffused  more  comfort,  and  good  humoio' 
among  us  at  that  moment  than  the  best  champagne  or  tokay  could  have 
done  under  different  circumstances.  Here  was  again  a  picture  I  would 
hin.  have  painted,  but  for  want  of  a  pencil,  I  contented  myself  with  im- 
pressing the  scene  upon  the  canvass  of  my  memory. 
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As  it  grew  darker,  our  boatmen  took  care  to  keep  to  the  Austrian  side* 
This  was  very  necessary,  for  if  we  were  not  to  keep  within  sight  of  the 
Austrian  sentinels,  we  should  be  considered  to  have  incurred  infection,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  quarantine  on  arriving  at  Orsova. 

We  could  not  get  our  boatmen  to  declare  positively  whether  they 
thought  we  should  reach  Orsova  that  night  or  not.  Our  uncertainty  was, 
however,  soon  terminated.  "  Lap  u  hrayi  /"  shouted  a  sentinel  from  the 
Austrian  side.     I  did  not  understand  the  cry,  but  the  rowers  did,  and  im- 

*  These  are  the  Walachian  names  for  the  three  principal  whirlpools. 
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mediately  rowed  towards  land.     When  we  reached  the  post,  we  were  at 
iSrst  forbidden  to  proceed,  but  on  our  using  many  persuasive  remonstrances 
and  arguments,  me  soldiers  consulted  together,  and  agreed  that  there  was 
stiU  light  enough  for  us  to  reach  the  next  sentry  post,  and  that  the  senti- 
nels there  might  decide  upon  our  further  proceedings.     Accordingly  they 
sent  a  soldier  into  our  boat,  by  way  of  escort  or  spy,  and  we  were  aliowed 
to  go  on.     We  proceeded  with  our  tea-drinking  in  all  possible  good- 
humour,  until  the  unwelcome  sound,  "  2^y  u  krayi^^    again  resounded 
from  the  heights.     Here  we  were  compell^  to  disembark,  and  we  did  so 
in  the  confident  hope  of  being  allowed  to  proceed,  under  a  guard  of  another 
soldier  ;  but  no — ^the  corporal  declared  diat  it  was  too  late,  and  we  most 
spend  the  night  where  we  were.     In  vain  we  pointed  to  the  ladies  and 
children,  and  remonstrated  on  the  seyerity  of  compelling  them  to  put  up 
with  the  scanty  accommodations  of  a  military  post.     In  vain  we  represented 
that  they  might  send  as  many  soldiers  as  they  pleased  with  us,  so  as  to 
hinder  the  slightest  chance  of  any  intercourse  with  Turkey.     The  sentinels 
were  deaf  to  all  arguments  and  appeals,  replying  that  they  c^uld  not  take 
upon  themselres  the  responsibility  of  allowing  us  to  go  on,  and  that  we 
must  stay  where  we  were.     We  were  therefore  obliged  to  submit,  and  to 
surrender  ourselves  prisoners  to  the  soldiers  of  the  13th  military  post  of 
the  Illyrico- Walachian  frontier-regiment. 

The  post  was  called  Plavishevitza,  after  a  neighbouring  Walachian 
village  of  that  name,  into  which  we  now  hastened,  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  quarters  more  suitable  to  the  sex  and  age  of  a  part  of  our  feUow- 
passengers,  than  tiie  little  sentry-house,  filled  with  iS[iQ  rude  soldiery  of 
the  frontier.  We  searched  through  the  whole  village,  but  found  nothing 
except  the  most  miserable  huts,  wMch  were  all  obstinately  closed  against  us. 

At  length  we  determined  to  look  after  the  priest  of  the  village.  This 
seemed  to  us  a  capital  idea.  Where  could  we  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
civility  and  hospitality,  and  where  were  we  more  likely  to  fmd  fit  lod^gs 
for  the  ladies  and  children  ?  We  knocked.  A  gigantic  man,  witii  a 
gloomy  countenance,  and  long  ragged  beard  and  hair,  made  his  appear- 
ance, clothed  in  a  coarse  linen  shirt  and  trousers  of  the  same  material,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  loose  caftan.  We  spoke  to  him  in  German,  but  the 
village  priest,  for  such  he  was,  appeared  to  know  but  two  German  words, 
which  he  repeated  incessantiy,  shaking  his  head  all  the  time :  ^^  NUi^s 
Wirthshatis  !  NUCs  TVirthshatis  /"  (No  inn !  No  inn !)  We  began  to 
speak  in  Russian,  and  entreated  his  hospitality,  representing  to  him  the 
helplessness  of  our  situation.  Our  arguments,  now  perfectiy  understood, 
softened  his  heart,  and  he  agreed  for  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  allow 
the  ladies  and  children  to  occupy  his  two  bedsteads,  and  the  only  room  in 
his  house,  a  miserable  place  enough ;  and  moreover,  he  undertook  to  pro- 
cure them  a  littie  imlk  and  bread  for  supper. 

The  ladies  who  had  remained  on  board  the  boat,  were  now  fetched  up, 
together  with  the  children,  6f  whom  we  each  took  one  in  our  arms.  The 
ladies  and  children  took  possession  of  the  two  beds ;  the  priest  with  his  wife 
and  children  stretched  themselves  in  the  ashes  by  the  fire  :  our  Ragusan 
lay  down  upon  his  cloak  before  the  door,  and  I,  my  friend,  and  the  French- 
man, returned  to  take  up  our  quarters  on  the  shore.  Here  we  found  two 
little  carts,  which  the  Walachian  boyars  had  obtained,  and  in  which  they 
were  determined  to  drive  the  remaining  seven  miles  to  Orsova.  The  Turkii 
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Jews  BsxA  Servians  were  stretched  on  the  sands  by  the  river-sidey  wrapped 
in  their  furs,  some  smoking,  some  talking,  and  others  sleeping.  Some  were 
Ijiu^  on  the  benches  and  trunks  in  the  boat. 

llie  sentry-house  or  Tshardaky  stood  on  the  height  immediately  over- 
looking the  sands.  It  had  two  divisions,  one  for  the  watchfire,  and  the 
4itiier  for  the  soldiers  to  sleep  in.  Before  this  little  shed,  under  the  pro- 
jecting roof,  the  men  had  piled  their  arms.  There  were  six  or  seven  sol- 
diers at  the  Tshardak,  and  their  dress  like  their  political  constitution,  was 
half  military  and  half  peasant-like.  Over  the  usual  peasant's  frock  they 
wore  knapsacks,  fastened  to  a  leathern  strap.  Their  legs  were  wrapped 
in  linen  or  woollen  cloths,  and  their  feet  covered  with  those  sandals,  fast- 
ened with  red  bindings,  common  to  most  Eastern  Slayonian  nations.  They 
wore  peasants'  caps,  and  most  of  them  had  a  knife  sticking  in  the  girdle. 
Those  who  were  on  watch,  marched  up  and  down  before  the  Tshardak 
with  a  Tery  unsoldierly  gait,  and  with  the  long  musket  throvim  clumsily 
ov^  the  shoulder.  For  the  cordon  service  on  which  these  men  are  em- 
^oyed  they  are  admirably  fitted ;  on  parade  they  would  certainly  not  show 
to  advantage.  They  are  truly  a  rusticorum  tnasctda  militum  prolas : 

AU  the  soldiers  of  the  frontier  regiments  are  now  taught  the  German 
language.  Most  of  them  forget  it  as  fast  as  they  learn  it,  except  the  few 
military  phrases  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  using,  but  the  non-commis- 
doned  officers  generally  speak  German  tolerably  well. 

We  were  very  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  asked  the  soldiers  whether  we 
oould  have  some  bread  (the  Frenchman  had  actually  the  conscience  to  ask 
for  white  bread)  or  some  dried  fish,  or  a  piece  of  bacon,  or  a  glass  of  milk, 
or  Rakiy  the  common  liquor  of  the  countnr.  They  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, and  said  they  had  no  such  dainties,  but  they  would  get  us  plenty  of 
water  frt>m  the  riyer,  and  would  mix  us  some  flour  and  water  and  bou  it 
into  a  mamaliga.  A  fire  was  accordingly  kindled,  some  flour  and  water 
put  into  a  kettle,  and  a  thick  gruel  soon  prepared.  One  of  the  soldiers 
brought  us  a  little  salt  in  a  wooden  spoon,  and  another  some  powdered 
cheese.  This  supper  was  certainly  no  feast,  but  we  were  obHged  to  put  up 
with  it.  As  for  the  Frenchman,  he  protested  that  the  first  mouthful  almost 
choked  him. 

As  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  the  cry  of  the  sentinel,  "  Hold !  Who 
goes  ?"  was  heard.  It  was  a  messenger  with  a  letter.  The  corporal  im- 
mediately despatched  one  of  the  soldiers  with  it  to  the  next  post.  In  a 
litde  while  the  sentinel  hailed  again.  ^^  A  friend"  was  the  reply.  It  was  a 
patrol  sent  out  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cordon,  to  see  that  all  was  right  at  the 
different  posts.  Sometimes  these  chiefs  themselves  maker  the  circuit  from 
post  to  post,  without  any  previous  warning. 

Once  more  the  unwearied  sentinel  repeated  his  challenge,  and  received 
a  friendly  answer.  It  was  the  new  guard,  come  to  relieve  the  others.  No 
soldiers  remain  more  than  seven  days  together  at  a  sentry  post ;  they  are 
then  relieyed  by  six  or  seven  others,  who  likewise  remain  a  week.  Every 
sddier  spends  ninety  days  of  the  year  on  guard  at  these  places.  Each  of 
the  new  comers  had  in  his  knapsack  a  bag,  containing  seven  Ocka  of 
flour,  their  sole  provision  for  the  seven  days.  Some  of  them  had  also  a 
little  powdered  sheep's  cheese,  and  some  of  them,  though  not  many,  were  • 
even  without  salt — at  least  so  they  assured  us.  Salt  is  very  dear  upon  the 
Military  Frontier,  though  extremely  abundant  on  the  Turkish  side.  The 
soldiers  look  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  shiploads  of  fine  green  salt,  which 
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paflB  along  the  Tnikish  ride  of  ihe  riyer,  and  there  is  probably  a  Htiilfi 
Bmuggling  carried  on  in  so  tempting  an  article. 

The  soldiers  had  come  very  far  that  day,  having  set  off  early  in  the 
morning.  They  were  very  tired,  and  after  throwing  their  thick  brown 
cloaks  over  their  weapons,  they  stretched  themselves  on  the  gromid  before 
the  Tshardak,  and  immediately  fell  asleep.  I  never  saw  so  little  accommo- 
dation for  a  week's  lodging.  Their  arms  alone  received  any  care  or  at- 
tention. We  asked  them  why  they  did  not  sleep  within  tne  Tshardak, 
but  they  replied  that  it  swarmed  with  mice  and  vermin,  and  that  they  al- 
ways preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

The  hardships  and  privations  to  which  the  daily  life  of  these  hardy  and 
courageous  men  is  exposed,  even  under  the  most  £Ekvourable  circumstances, 
is  almost  incredible.  What  must  it  be  when  bad  weather  renders  the 
country  entirely  impassable,  and  shuts  them  up  in  the  miserable  Tshardak, 
and  when  the  mere  keeping  of  their  weapons  in  good  condition,  requires 
incessant  labour  and  care.  But  when  the  alarm-bell  beats  firom  the  chief 
sentry-houses,  when  signal  fires  are  lighted  from  the  heights,  when  perhaps 
a  robbery  is  proclaimed,  and  the  soldiery  have  to  roam  the  country  for 
days  together,  in  search  of  banditti,  to  recover  perhaps  some  miserable 
cloaks  and  guns,  then  the  frontier  soldier  is  quite  in  his  element !  Then 
he  sings  the  warlike  songs  of  his  country,  and  shouts  the  praises  of  the 
Austrian  emperor,  for  privation  and  hardship  are  not  felt  by  the  hardy  bor- 
derer, and  war  and  tumult  are  his  delight. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  height  overhanging  the  sands, 
to  enjoy  our  feast  of  mamaliga  and  water,  and  the  corporal  sat  down  be- 
side us,  with  his  knotted  corporal's  stick  in  his  hand.  The  Corporal  of  the 
Military  Frontier  is  a  king  whose  sceptre  is  never  out  of  his  hand.  There 
is  no  more  certain  way  by  which  to  win  his  royal  ^favour,  than  to  offer  him 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  as  we  now  did.     He  immediately  began  to  converse. 

"  We  have  had  peace  for  some  time  with  the  Servians,"  said  the  cor- 
poral. "  Under  Prince  Milosh  they  were  kept  in  very  good  order,  but 
since  the  new  governor's  accession  we  have  been  obliged  to  redouble  our 
watchfulness^  and  we  know  not  how  it  will  be  in  future.  The  country  is 
not  as  secure  as  ours  just  now,  for  even  their  officers  of  government  must 
always  go  about  armed." 

Now  and  then  from  the  Servian  ride  we  could  hear  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  only  sound  which  broke  the  silence  around.  We  did  not  hear  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  in  the  forests,  although  we  listened  for  it  attentively, 
for  the  barking  of  the  dogs  completely  overpowered  them.  The  fires  in 
the  Servian  fields  gleamed  out  here  and  there  from  among  the  dark  trees. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  wolves  and  bears  over  there,"  said  the  corporal. 
"  We  have  some,  also,  but  not  so  many.  They  have  also  more  useful 
animals,  such  as  stags  and  deer,  than  we  have.  Last  winter  they  killed 
300  stags  and  deer  in  the  snow.  Sometimes  the  bears  swim  over  to  our 
side,  and  the  soldiers  have  to  look  after  them  pretty  sharply. 

It  may  be  seen  how  various  are  the  labours  necessary  to  protect  a  civi- 
lized against  a  barbaric  frontier.  The  usual  number  of  soldiers  kept  con- 
stantly on  watch  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Save  is  6000,  but 
when  any  peculiar  danger  demands  increased  vigilance  the  number  is  in- 
creased to  8000  and  12,000  men.  The  whole  number  of  aWe-bodied 
frontier-soldiers  is  60,000,  and  they  keep  watch  in  rotation  as  above  de* 
scribed. 
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^' As  a  Grennan  I  feel  prond  of  thici  institatioii  of  the  Military  Frontier,'' 
said  I,  turning  to  the  Frenchman,  "  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
jects which  Germany  has  oyer  executed,  for  the  defence  of  her  own  civili- 
zation and  that  of  Europe." 

'*  Comment  ^a  f  Vaus  etesjier!  je  fCen  comprends  rien,  Je  ne  sais 
ni  comment  ni  pourquoi" 

This  phrase  ^^je  ne  sais  ni  comment  ni  pourquoi^^*  was  continually  on 
the  lips  of  my  Frenchman,  who  having  Uved  all  his  life  in  Paris,  was  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  every  thing  out  of  it.  He  turned  round  and  went  to 
sleep,  while  I  continued  to  occupy  myself  with 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MILITARY 

FRONTIER, 

which  appears  to  me  of  the  highest  interest,  as  considered, 

Istly.  With  reference  to  Germany  as  a  German  institution. 

2dly.  As  a  school  of  civilization  for  the  neighbouring  countries. 

3dly.  As  a  protection  for  the  civilization  of  Europe  against  the  bar- 
barism of  Turkey. 

The  foundation  and  development  of  this  institution  began  with  the  fall 
of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1525),  with  the 
accession  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  great  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Germans  for  the 
dominion  over  these  Eastern  countries,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  first  quartered 
German  troops  in  those  districts  of  Croatia  bordering  on  Styria,  in  order  to 
protect  his  new  kingdom  of  Hungary  against  the  inciursions  of  the  Turks. 
This  garrison  afterwards  received  numerous  additions  of  Servian  and 
Croatian  fugitives  from  Turkey,  who  were  endowed  with  lands,  on  condi- 
tion of  serving  as  military  frontier  guards  against  the  Turks.  In  this 
manner  was  first  organized  the  Military  Frontier  of  Styria,  which  was 
afterwards  formed  into  a  distinct  Margravate,  under  the  name  of  "  the  one 
perpetual  Generalty"  of  the  Croatian  Frontiers. 

This  Generalty  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  whole  subsequent 
structure.  The  more  the  conquests  of  Austria  extended  in  Hungary,  the 
more  the  frontier  lines  were  lengthened.  The  more  the  Christian  power 
became  consolidated  and  strengthened,  the  greater  was  the  number  of 
Christian  fugitives  who  took  refuge  on  Austrian  ground  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Mahomedan  government.  All  these  fugitives,  XJskoks,  Croatians, 
Albanians,  Macedonians,  Servians,  and  Walachians,  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Austria,  and  settled  as  before  on  the  waste  lands  of  Slavonia 
and  the  Banat,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  As  more  and  more  pro- 
vinces were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  the  frontier  was  finally 
extended  to  its  eastern  boundary  round  Transylvania,  in  the  years  1765 
and  1766. 

It  is  probable  that  as  civilization  and  culture  spreads  southward  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  this  living  wall  of  protection  against  barbarism  may 
gradually  become  unnecessary,  but  at  present  it  is  very  far  from  being  so. 
The  internal  disturbances  and  convulsions  of  Turkey,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Oriental  question  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
the  passion  for  nationality  now  so  dangerously  prevalent  in  Hungary,  on 
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the  other,  render  the  preservation  of  the  Militaiy  Frontier  of  the  very 
highest  consequence  to  Austria. 

No  one  who  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  state  of 
civilization  in  the  contiguous  districts  of  Hungary  and  Turkey,  can  doubt 
what  vast  henefit  this  institution  has  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  immediately  within  its  influence.  In  the  first  place  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  is  placed  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  m  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Hungary,  to  say  nothing  of  Turkey.  Within  the  Military 
Frontier  very  few  robberies  take  place,  and  the  traveller  is  as  safe  as  in  a 
German  Province.  To  secure  life  and  property  ought  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration of  rational  civilization.  The  second  is  the  security  of  judicial 
rights,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  Military  Frontier  has  an  munense  ad- 
vantage over  the  neighbouring  countries. 

A  mat  deal  has  also  been  effected  for  the  morality  and  social  order  of 
theiimabitants.  Their  temperance,  domestic  peace,  and  the  punctual  fiil- 
filment  of  their  duties  is  subjected  to  a  wholesome  surveillance,  but  which 
must  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  degenerate  into  a  tyrannical  and  inquisi- 
torial spirit  of  meddling.  The  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  are  restrained 
by  military  and  moral  regulations,  of  which  they  feel  the  salutary  influ- 
ence, and  I  myself,  in  the  sequel,  met  with  many  Hungarian  peasants  who 
had  taken  refi^  in  the  Military  Frontier  from  the  tyranny  and  severity  of 
their  masters,  and  who  assured  me  that  they  were  far  better  off  in  their  new 
homes  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  frontier  is,  therefore,  peopled 
from  two  sources,  frt>m  Turkey  and  Hungary,  by  fugitives  from  oppression, 
who  seek  a  refuge,  in  the  order,  security  and  peace  established  in  me  fron- 
tier districts. 

Education  has  likewise  been  in  many  ways  promoted  here  by  the 
Austrian  government,  and  if  the  schools  of  the  Military  Frontier  do  not  yet 
quite  answer  their  ends,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  qualified  teachers, 
yet  what  I  saw  of  these  schools  agreeably  surprised  me,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  education  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  rejoice  at  the  mental  illumination  which  has  been  shed  on  these 
dark  regions  by  the  Austrian  government. 

It  is  a  no  less  agreeable  surprise  to  the  traveller  coming  from  Hungary, 
or  still  more  from  Turkey,  to  observe  the  good  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  Military  Frontier.  The  advantages  which  this  institution  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  inhabitants,  are  the  more  striking,  because  the  countries 
from  wmch  the  different  elements  of  the  population  are  derived,  lying  so 
close  to  the  frontier  itself,  invite  comparison,  Turkish  Servia  has  rounded 
a  real  New  Servia  in  the  MHitaiy  Frontier,  which  might  with  more  truth 
be  called  so  than  the  Province  of  that  name  in  Austria ;  Walachia,  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  have  also  a  little  Walachia  and  a  little  Croatia,  vrithm  the 
Military  Frontier. 

The  work  here  accomplished  by  Austria,  and  indeed  by  all  Germany — 
for  it  was  only  with  the  help  of  the  money  and  troops  supphed  by  the  rest  of 
Germany,  that  the  Austrian  government  was  enabled  to  found  the  Militaiy 
Frontier — has  been  of  the  greatest  service,  not  merely  to  Germany,  but  to 
all  Europe ;  for  it  was  this  effective  and  energetic  institution  alone  which 
formed  a  permanent  rampart  against  the  Turks,  and  preserved  Europe 
from  that  dreadful  disease  to  which  it  was  so  long  subject,  and  which  still 
rages  throughout  the  East. 

If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  Frontier  continues  to  advance  in*  a  rapidly 
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progressiye  course  of  civilization  and  pro^rity,  it  will  perhaps  gradually 
lose  its  military  character,  and  hlend  with  the  rest  of  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  Austrian  community.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  the 
tables  are  now  turned  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  In  ancient  times,  the 
lands  of  civilization  and  refinement  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  and 
a  frontier  line,  similar  to  the  present  Military  Frontier,  was  drawn  by  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  protect  theb  dominions  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Northern  barbarians. 

While  I  still  sat  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  making  reflections  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Military  Frontier,  the  first  gray  Ught  of  morning 
began  to  dawn.  The  old  corporal,  giving  up  his  post  to  his  successor, 
took  his  departure  with  his  soldiers.  I  observed  that  each  soldier,  as  he 
went  away,  carefully  took  his  cartridge  £rom  his  gun-barrel,  and  put  it 
into  his  cartridge-box.  This  is  on  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition allowed  to  the  frontier  soldiers.  On  the  Military  Frontier,  no 
unnecessary  shot  must  ever  be  fired ;  the  cartridges  are  sparingly  dealt  out, 
and  must  be  used  with  equal  parsimony.  They  are  sometimes  put  three  or 
four  times  into  the  gun,  and  then  drawn  out  again,  for  the  soldier  must 
never  go  armed  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  these  circiunstances,  the  fuss  made  about  a  missing  or  spoilt  cartridge, 
sometimes  appears  highly  ridiculous. 

We  now  set  off  for  the  village  to  look  after  our  fellow  travellers.  When 
we  arrived  there,  we  found  all  still  sunk  in  deep  repose.  The  Ragusan 
lav  sleeping  before  the  door,  and  the  window  of  the  Istdies  was  still  covered 
i¥ith  a  Httle  curtain.  We  went  on  into  the  village  to  try  and  obtain  some 
warm  milk  for  breakfast. 

Here  also  all  were  asleep.  No  smoke  yet  rose  horn  the  chimneys  of 
the  little  houses  built  of  wood  and  clay,  and  in  the  narrow  courts  in  front, 
surrounded  with  high  basket-work,  the  little  carts,  ploughs,  and  agricul- 
tural instruments  of  the  peasants,  were  still  piled  up  together  as  if  they 
too  were  fast  asleep. 

As  the  inhabitants,  however,  neither  spoke  nor  understood  a  word  of  any 
language  but  Walachian,  it  was  impossible  to  wake  them  in  a  polite  and 
courteous  manner.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  break  through  a 
hole  in  the  fence,  and,  putting  oxa  mouths  to  the  door,  to  raise  an  inarti- 
culate kind  of  cry.  This  we  accompanied  with  a  bombardment  of  kicks 
and  knocks  at  the  door,  and  after  some  time  it  was  opened  by  a  boy. 
The  Frenchman  began  "  Eh  bien  !  mon  cher^  faites  vite !  donnez  nous 
unpen  de  laiti  du  lait — du  laitr  The  Walachian  lad  was  not  much 
the  wiser  for  this  communication,  and  would  doubtless  have  slammed  the 
door  in  our  faces,  if  I  had  not  flown  to  Wallachian  Latin  as  a  last  resource, 
exclaiming  '^  Lapte  dulce  I  Lapte  didce  /'*  while  the  Frenchman  held  out 
some  money. 

The  chink  of  money  is  the  most  intelligible  of  all  languages,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  slender  Walachian  girl  appeared,  leading  some  cows  out 
into  the  comrtyard. 

We  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ordinary  costume  of  a  Walachian 
girl  of  these  districts.  Her  head  was  bare,  and  her  hair  was  laid  round 
her  head  in  thick  plaits  like  a  crown.  These  plaits  are  made  so  firmly, 
that  the  girls  sleep  in  them.  She  wore  a  long,  white  loose  chemise,  deco- 
rated with  pink  threads,  and  over  this,  two  long  garments  like  aprons, 
one  before  and  one  behind.     These  aprons  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
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dieflg  of  a  Walaohifln  girl,  who  usually  expends  a  great  deal  of  care  upon 
them.     They  are  woyen  of  bright  coloured  wool,  and  embroidered  with 

Eattems  in  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  They  are  called  *'  Pregacsenr  The 
oHday  Pregacsen  are  bordered  mth  gold  and  silver  thread.  They  are 
made  quite  alike,  both  being  rather  more  than  an  ell  long,  and  an  ell  wide. 
They  are  fringed  at  the  bottom  with  an  immense  number  of  long  tassels 
and  ribbons,  which  hang  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  fly  about  at 
every  movement.  This  is  the  part  of  their  costume  most  striking  to  the 
stranger. 

The  cows,  which  the  Walachian  girl  now  began  to  milk,  were  mise- 
rably small,  and  she  had  to  milk  a  whole  herd  to  get  a  pailful.  I  remarked 
that  these  people,  like  those  of  South  Russia,  have  never  properly  tamed 
their  cows,  or  accustomed  them  to  give  their  milk  freely.  They  have 
first  to  put  the  calf  to  the  udder,  and  then  drive  it  away,  while  the  milk- 
maid takes  its  place.  The  whole  operation  lasted  an  hour,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  we  ran  off  with  our  milk,  which  we  handed  in  at  the  Utile 
window  of  the  priest's  house,  and  which  the  ladies,  being  now  awake, 
received  with  thankfulness. 

THE  LOWER  CLISSURA. 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  again  all  seated  in  our  Tund^r^  relating  to  one 
another  the  adventures  of  the  preceding  night.  If  our  yesterday's  voyage 
had  been  interesting,  to-day's  was  no  less  so.  Below  Plavishevitza,  the 
Danube  is  tolerably  wide,  but  we  soon  saw  before  us  a  gate  formed  of 
two  projecting  rocks,  beyond  which  the  river  ran  through  a  very  narrow 
channel.  The  place  was  beautifully  picturesque.  The  broad  Danube  before 
and  around  us,  the  lovely  verdure  on  the  shore  in  the  foreground,  and  in 
the  background  the  gigantic  gate,  over  which  towered  the  highest  peak 
in  the  whole  range, — ^the  Sterbezo  al  mare, — all  this  formed  a  beautiful 
landscape.  Through  the  rocky  gate  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  further 
perspective,  formed  by  projecting  rocks  towering  over  the  troubled  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  and  terminated  by  light  morning  clouds  and  vapours. 

We  floated  into  the  gate  or  Kasan^  the  water  of  which  was  iccH^old. 
In  the  middle  of  the  stream  rose  a  high  rock,  round  which  the  angry 
surges  foamed  and  dashed  in  wild  fury.  On  each  side  of  the  shore  lay 
gloomy  caverns,  and  upon  one  of  these  rocks  sat  a  majestic  eagle,  who  did 
not  deigpi  to  nodce  us  as  we  passed.  Crippled  oaks  and  beeches  nestled 
in  ruts  on  the  rocks.  We  glided  quickly  through,  and  though  the  river 
whirled  and  roared  as  before,  this  second  pass,  in  which  there  are  not  so 
many  little  treacherous  rocks,  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
Islatz.  We  soon  passed  out  again  into  the  broad  and  quiet  channel. 
\  On  the  Hungarian  side  a  new  road  is  being  constructed,  which  is  to 
lead  from  Orsova  to  Uipalanka  near  Drenkova,  along  the  CHssura.  When 
it  is  finished  the  passengers  and  goods  going  to  Orsova  will  proceed  by 
this  land  way  from  the  steamboat,  instead  of  incurring  the  dangers  of  the 
Clissura  pass.  The  work  proceeds  very  slowly,  because  in  many  places  the 
road  has  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  in  others  viaducts  must  be 
raised  over  defbs  and  chasms  in  the  mountains. 

On  the  Servian  side  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  an  old  Roman  roa(}; 
built  by  Trajan,  and  called  by  the  Walachians  the  ^<  Trajan  uht"  I 
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asked  the  Walachian  boatman  who  Trajan  was^  and  he  answered,  ^^  Im^ 
pertUor  Mumanescu,*'  which  might  mean  either  Roman  or  Walachian 
Emperor.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Walachians  are  far  more  directly 
descended  from  the  Romans  than  the  Italians.  Their  corruption  of  the 
Latin  tongue  bears  a  curious  and  striking  resemblance  to  the  Italian  lan- 

''  That  road  is  Trajan*s,  the  other  is  Szechenyi's/'  said  one  of  my  fel- 
low-passengers. The  road  has  been  indeed  built  at  the  cost  of  the  steam- 
boat  company,  but  the  noble  Hungarian  patriot,  Count  Szechenyi,  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  road  is  always  called  afiter  him. 

Again  the  Walachian  boatman  called  out  '^  Ikonalui  Trajan  /"  (See 
the  Tablet  of  Trajan.)  This  is  the  celebrated  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
by  Trajan  to  commemorate  the  work  of  his  legions.  The  poiat  where  it 
stands  is  extremely  beautiful.  Emerging  from  the  narrow  rocky  pass,  the 
wooded  shore  lay  before  us,  and  beyond,  a  little  island,  covered  with  shrubs, 
cornfields,  and  grassy  meadows.  The  tablet  was  too  high  above  the  river 
for  me  to  read,  but  the  remains  of  the  inscription,  which  are  well  known, 
will  be  found  in  almost  every  guidebook : 

Imp.  Csesar.  Divi.  Nervae.  F. 

Nerva.  Trajanus.  Aug.  Grerm. 

Pontif.  MasJmus.  T.  P. 

Pater  Patriae.  Cos.  P.  P. 

Monti  D Bu. 

S ati. 

After  passing  the  Tablet  of  Trajan  we  entered  a  broad  and  sunny  vaUey, 
and  in  rather  less  than  an  hour  we  saw  Orsova,  the  last  town  in  ue  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  lying  before  us  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
fertile  vaUey. 
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« 

At  Orsova  we  encoimtered  our  Walachian  boyards  again,  but  the  most 
amiable  part  of  our  travelling  society  quitted  us,  to  the  regret,  particularly, 
of  the  Frenchman  and  myself,  who  resolved  to  drive  away  our  melancholy 
by  some  new  expedition.  We  prepared  accordingly  for  a  visit  to  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  Pasha  of  New  Orsova.  A  permission  from  the 
Austrian  major  commanding  at  Orsova  was  of  course  necessary  (the  supe- 
rior magistrates  of  the  military  frontier  are  all  military),  and  it  was  re- 
quisite we  should  have  a  double  escort  of  health  officers  and  custom-house 
officers,  in  order  that  we  might  not  smuggle  either  the  plague  or  a  pocket- 
ful of  salt  into  the  country.  The  health  office  provided  us  likewise  with  a 
good  boat  and  six  oars,  in  which  we  embarked,  well  provisioned  with 
grapes,  cheese,  butter,  bread,  meat,  &c^  We  were  soon  again  floating 
upon  the  centre  stream  of  the  Danube,  whence  the  prospect  is 
magnificent. 

Austrian  Orsova  has  the  appearance  of  a  flourishing  place,  stretching 
for  some  distance  along  the  Danube,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  country. 
Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  was  more  so  during  the  French  continental 
system,  when  astonishing  quantities  of  goods  were  sent  up  the  Danube,  and 
overland  to  Orsova,  on  account  of  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  who  derived 
handsome  profits  from  their  speculations,  though  the  merchandise  was 
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often  doubled  and  trebled  in  price  on  aocount  of  the  eccentric  rentes. by 
which  it  had  to  be  forwarded.  This  branch  of  conunerce  has  now  Yaoisbedy 
but  the  animation  which  it  imparted  to  the  trade  of  the  Danube  has  not 
wholly  disappeared. 

Turkish  Orsova  lies  on  an  island  which  divides  the  Danube  into  two  annfl 
of  nearly  equal  breadth.  The  fortress  was  originally  built,  in  a  very  solid 
manner,  by  the  Austrians,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  island.  It 
was  then  ceded  to  the  Turks,  but  in  the  last  war  but  one  between  the  two 
countries  was  bombarded  for  several  months,  and  was  retaken  by  the  Aus- 
trians after  they  had  pretty  nearly  destroyed  it.  In  this  condition  it  was 
restored  to  the  Turks  at  the  peace. 

On  our  landing,  the  health  officers  placed  us  between  them,  and  marched 
us  along  to  the  pasha's  house,  which  lay  close  to  the  water.  We  were 
shown  up  sturs,  a  health  officer  going  before,  sweeping  and  blowing 
the  steps  clean,  and  warning  us,  as  we  valued  our  liberty,  not  to  touch 
any  thing  but  what  we  received  from  their  hands.  We  observed  all  pos- 
sible caution,  keeping  our  arms  tightly  pressed  to  our  bodies,  and  the 
Frenchman,  as  he  told  me,  was  so  careful  of  his  extremities,  that  he  did 
<<  his  possible"  to  contract  even  his  nose  and  ears  to  somewhat  less  than 
their  customary  dimensions. 

A  Turkish  sentinel  was  walking  up  and  down  on  the  upper  floor.  In  the 
background  were  some  barefooted  negroes  and  Arabs,  staring  at  us  with 
all  their  eyes.  These  were  the  household  attendants  of  the  pasha,  their 
jackets  and  fezzes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  their  trousers  of  vast  capa- 
ciousness. I  was  somewhat  startled  at  seeing  every  thing  so  completely 
oriental.  I  hardly  know  what  I  had  expected  to  see,  but  I  had  scarcely 
fancied  I  should  so  immediately  find  myself  surrounded  by  African  and 
Arabian  elements. 

It  pained  me  to  see  the  poor  people  shrinking  timidly  back,  in  their 
consciousness  of  our  dread  of  coming  into  contact  with  them.  Their 
notions  about  plague  and  quarantine  are  so  different  from  ours,  that  I 
believe  they  think  the  Europeans  hold  them  for  unclean,  and  are  too  proud 
to  touch  them. 

We  entered  the  pasha*s  room,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were 
standing  open.  It  was  a  small  apartment,  and  contained  no  furniture  but 
a  few  chairs,  and,  in  the  comer  opposite  the  door,  a  divan,  on  which  sat 
the  pasha  and  his  interpreter.  The  pasha  was  a  handsome  man,  about  45 
years  old,  with  a  decided  tendency  towards  corpulency.  He  had  a  red  fez 
on  his  head,  wore  a  blue  frock  coat  with  a  standing  collar,  and  from  his 
neck  himg  a  large  crescent,  radiant  with  jewels.  This  was  a  mark  of 
honour  bestowed  on  him,  for  his  public  services,  by  the  late  Sultan,  for,  it 
seems,  we  had  now  before  us  the  architect  of  the  rortress  of  Varna,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  military  and  mathematical  acquirements,  enfin  un 
homme  de  meritepour  la  TurquiCy  as  some  of  my  boyards  afterwards  ex* 
pressed  themselves. 

In  saluting  him  we  took  care  not  to  strike  out  too  far,  either  before  <Mr 

behind,  lest  we  should  fall  into  collision  with  some  contagious  object*  The 

pasha  returned  oiu*  salute,  and  his  servants  placed  chairs  for  us  in  the  mid- 

>  die  of  the  room,  on  which  we  were  permitted  to  sit  down,  after  they  had 

been  inspected  by  the  health  officers. 

We  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  fortress,  telling  him  we  had  come  bom 
Vienna  for  the  purpose.     He  immediately  said  he  would  order  one  of  his 
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oSeen  to  show  us  orer  the  works,  but  requested  us,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
zemain  with  him  a  short  while.  There  was  nothing  remarkable,  he  said, 
about  his  own  house,  but  he  had  a  better  one  in  Constantinople,  whither 
lie  was  about  to  return,  and  where  he  prayed  us  to  visit  him.  He  said  all 
tins  with  the  most  obliging  civility. 

Rpes  and  coffee  we  were  allowed  to  accept.  The  negroes  handed 
ifaem  with  outstretched  arms  to  the  health  officers,  and  these  presented 
them  to  us.  The  pipes  were  the  costliest  and  most  splendid  articles  of  furni- 
ture in  the  house,  and  the  coffee  and  tobacco  were  excellent  of  their  kind.    ' 

The  pasha  told  us  he  should  very  soon  return  to  Constantinople,  and 
had  already  packed  up  most  of  his  things,  or  he  would  have  snown  us 
gome  fine  mathematical  instruments.  He  called  our  attention,  however,  to 
a  fine  Geneva  watch,  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  also  to  a  hand- 
some tdescope,  through  which  we  were  all  in  turn  requested  to  look.  I, 
for  my  part,  looked  to  the  snug  little  houses  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the 
river,  and  felt  as  if  from  the  very  heart  of  Asia  I  was  casting  a  glance  into 
Europe.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  do  the  customs  of  the  two  continents  meet 
80  closely  front  to  front,  as  in  Turkish  and  Austrian  Orsova. 

After  the  pasha  had  made  me  give  him  the  address  of  a  good  optician  in 
Vienna,  he  offered  us  a  second  pipe  and  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  My  com- 
panion was  for  declining  them,  but  I  insisted  on  accepting  the  offered  a- 
Tility,  as  it  might  be  some  time  before  we  should  ag^ain  have  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  so  courteous  a  reception  from  a  Turkish  pasha  ;  the  more 
80  as  in  the  interior  of  Turkey,  traveUers  arriving  from  Germany  were  not 
likely  to  be  so  well  received  as  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  the  pashas 
were  often  dependant  on  the  Austrian  officers  for  many  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness. My  Frenchman  grumbled,  and  was  evidently  out  of  all  patience,  but 
I  was  firm,  and  as  he  could  not  leave  me,  seeing  he  would  then  have  been 
oUiged  to  abandon  the  escort,  he  was  forced  to  submit,  though  with  a  very 
bad  grace. 

I  was  particularly  amused  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
ZeUung  in  the  room.  The  pasha  told  me  he  received  it  regularly,  and  that 
his  interpreter  had  every  day  to  read  it  to  him  in  Turkish.  It  was  his 
principal  source  of  information,  he  said,  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on 
at  Constantinople.  I  told  him  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  paper  : 
that  it  was  the  one  most  generally  read  in  Germany,  and  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  all  the  best 
coffee-houses  of  Odessa.  In  Hungary  I  told  him  I  had  often  seen,  over  the 
eoffee-houses  in  small  towns,  a  sign  on  which  nothing  was  painted  but  a  pipe, 
a  cop  of  coffee,  and  a  number  of  the  Allgemeine  ZeUung,  I  added  tnat 
the  paper  was  believed  to  have  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies,  and  a 
poUic  of  at  least  a  million  of  readers. 

Thus  conversing  on  various  matters  our  second  pipe  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  pasha,  after  thanking  us  for  our  visit,  dismissed  us  most  courteously. 
As  we  went  out,  I  observed  an  enormous  whip  hanging  against  the  wall : 
I  was  afraid  to  ask  the  use  to  which  it  might  be  applied. 

A  captain  of  a  colossal  size  accompanied  us  as  our  cicerone.  The  town, 
we  found,  was  thoroughly  Turkish,  the  small  houses  lying  concealed  amonc^ 
btudies,  trees,  ruins,  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  centre  was  a  market  with 
a  number  of  stalls,  and  several  streets,^built  with  some  regularity,  ran  off  in 
ymm  directions. 
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We  were  obliged  io  take  eipecial  oare  of  ihe  dtti  and  dogs*  and  of  the 
poultrjy  these  animalg  being  sopposed  to  be  particularly  apt  to  catty  the 
plagae  about  in  their  funy  and  ftatheiy  habiliments.  Our  Tnildflh[captain 
was  kind  enough  to  afibrd  every  assistance  in  these  our  labourSy  and  was 
every  moment  taking  up  a  stone  to  pelt  some  four-footed  herald  of  th# 
pestdence^  that  seemed  disposed  to  intrude  himself  into  our  company.  All 
strangers  whom  we  met  he  beckoned  with  his  sabre  to  keep  out  of  our  way. 

In  the  market-place  we  found  several  merchants*  who  kindly  invited  us 
to  sit  down*  and  again  presented  us  a  pipe.  I  saw  a  public  writer,  in  the 
old  oriental  costume,  perched  on  a  counter,  and  busily  engaged  with  some 
manuscript  that  rested  on  his  knee.  We  did  not  remain  long  hare*  as  our  eaa* 
versafciongot  on  but  lamely ;  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  mosque*  looking 
into  aschool  on  our  way.  The  school  wasa  low  shedsurrounded  by  trellis  work 
The  little  Turkish  students  were  making  a  most  heathenish  noise*  winch 
contrasted  amusingly  with  the  quiet  and  sedate  demeanour  of  their  teacher 
who  lay  stretched  upon  a  bench,  where  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  said 
nothing. 

The  fortifications  we  found  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  walls  had 
not  been  repaired  since  the  last  cannocuide,  by  which  they  had  been  all  but 
demolished;  or  where  a  breach  had  been,  stopped  up,  it  was  only  with  a  hw 
wretched  palisades,  of  which  many  were  in  a  verv  dilapidated  condition. 
Everywhere  we  had  to  dimb  over  rubbish*  dirt*  and  ruins ;  of  cannons  thers 
was  no  lack,  but  there  were  few  of  which  the  carriages  were  not  rotten*  or 
that  could  have  been  made  to  bear  on  any  object  but  the  one  immediately 
before  them.  Piles  of  cannon-balls  of  all  sizes,  covered  with  dirt  and  rust^ 
lay  About  in  all  directions,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  a  sentinel*  with  hii 
musket  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe  in  the  other*  They  were  mostly  bare- 
footed* and  iheir  clothes  in  rags.  The  force  under  tne  command  of  the 
Pasha  of  Orsova,  to  garrison  die  town  and  the  two  adjoining  forts,  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  men.  Of  guns*  such  as  they  were,  tiiere  were  upwards 
of  eighty. 

We  made  a  present  to  the  captain  and  to  the  interpreter,  and  embarked 
for  Fort  Elizabeth,  or  Sbistab,  as  the  Turks  call  it*  There  we  found  about 
twenty-five  soldiers  smoking  under  a  shed,  and  clad  in  uniforms,  in  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  which  every  man  had  been  left  to  the  &ee  exercise  of  his  own 
taste  and  ingenuity.  Here  abo  every  hole  and  every  heap  of  rubbish 
bristled  with  artillery*  and  on  the  ground  lay  a  number  of  shells  or  hollow 
balls,  which  they  assured  us  were  filled  with  powder  and  other  combusti* 
hies.  Yet  the  soldiers  smoked  among  them  unconcernedly*  and  allowed  el 
to  do  the  same.  Our  Austrians  assiired  us  that  we  saw  a  fair  specimen  of 
all  the  Turkish  fortresses  along  the  Danube,  and  several  travellers  have 
assured  us  that  we  might  see  similar  proofs  of  negligence  and  decay  on 
every  frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Exertions*  I  suppose,  there  must 
be;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  sucn  places  as  Yiddin*  Yama*  Silistria*  and 
the  Dardanelles,  can  be  left  in  the  same  ruinous  condition. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  had  got  back  to  Austrian  Orsova,  we  found*  with 
our  Walachian  friends,  a  gentleman  from  Constantinople*  who  told  us  that 
he  had  seen  worse  instances  of  carelessness  in  ALsia  ]!l^or.  He  had  there 
been  one  day  in  the  tent  of  a  pasha,  where  some  wet  powder  was  drying 
and  being  made  into  cartridges,  and  the  men  engagea  in  the  work  wers 
smoking  all  the  while.     Our  friend  threatened  to  leave  the  tebt  if  thty 
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iroald  Adt  ky  dimr  pipes  aside,  but  ihey  oontended  tfiat  as  they  were  en- 
gaged in  war  ihey  ought  to  accustom  themselTes  to  eyeiy  kind  of  danger. 
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bi  Austrian  Orsova,  as  in  most  of  the  towns  belong^g  to  the  military 
ftontier,  many  Turkish  customs  continue  to  prevail,  particularly  among  the 
lower  orders,  although  not  the  least  trace  remains  of  any  Turkish,  that  is, 
of  any  Mahometan  population.  Even  the  Turkish  weights  and  measures, 
the  okkas,  &c.,  have  condnued  in  use. 

A  proof  of  how  the  coimtry  must  have  improved  of  late  years  was  af^* 
forded  me  by  the  complaint  of  a  merchant.  ^*  Eighteen  years  ago,"  he 
nid,  "  a  man  might  go  into  the  market-place  and  choose  his  workpeople ; 
nught  say  to  one,  *  You're  strong.  111  give  you  eighteen  kreuzerSy  and  to 
another,  *  You're  young,  Fll  give  -you  only  twelve.'  Now,  a  mere  child 
will  ask  you  for  twenty-four  hreuzerSy  and  a  good  labourer  is  not  to  be  had 
for  less  than  tfairty-suc.  Land,  too,  is  everywhere  dearer  than  it  was.'' 
Our  Walachian  boyards  had  several  times  made  a  similar  report  to  us 

T sting  tfam  country, 
the  market-place  of  Orsova  may  constantly  be  seen  a  number  of  Wa- 
lachian women,  selling  grapes,  peaches,  and  other  fruit.  It  would  be  weU 
if  the  dealers  in  the  same  Ime  at  Vienna  would  take  example  by  the  poor 
Walachians  here  at  the  extremi^  of  the  empire.  Of  the  FraUchelvmber 
of  the  capital  I  have  already  spoken.  Those  of  Orsova  sit  quietly  by  their 
baskets,  quarrel  neither  with  one  another,  nor  with  those  who  happen  to 

Cby,  but  are  almost  always  busy,  either  with  their  spindles,  or  embroi- 
iig  their  linen  with  red  inroads,  which  they  work  into  an  endless  variety 
of  neat  patterns.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  engaged  with  their  spindles, 
•^the/tfrAa,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  as  being  carved  by  the  Austrian 
gramtsharis,  and  from  which  the  Walachian  women  seem  incapable  of  se- 
paisdng  themselves  for  a  moment.  Hie  Jurka  appears  to  be  deemed  an 
mdispensable  jpart  of  their  costume.  It  is  ever  to  be  seen  stuck  in  the 
girdle,  and  whether  they  be  tending  cattle,  walking  about,  chatting  with 
thdr  neighbours,  creeping  behind  the  stove,  or  selling  fruit  in  the  market- 
^bce,  the  woollen  thread  never  fails  to  dangle  from  the  spindle.  The 
Soman  men  were  proud  of  saying  that  their  swords  lived  in  tneir  hands  as 
part  of  themselves.  As  far  as  we  sword  is  concerned,  the  modem  Wala*- 
chians  retain  but  little  of  the  character  of  their  Roman  ancestors,  but  no 
Soman  matron  could  have  been  more  diligent  with  her  spindle  than  are 
herWaladuan  descendants  of  the  present  day,  and  the  idle  quarrelsome 
ffahehelweiber  of  Vienna  would  find  it  for  tneir  own  good,  and  for  the 
good  of  all  who  come  into  contact  with  them,  if  they  would  take  as  dili- 
gent to  the/«rAo  as  do  the  poor  market  women  of  Orsova. 

yfe  made  acquaintance  also  at  Orsova  with  a  teacher  of  the  Greek 
langoa^  who  had  arrived  there  from  the  islands  about  a  year  before. 
Be  had  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  city  school,  where  I  was  told  he 
Kceived  a  salary  of  four  hundred  florins.  In  many  of  the  Austrian  cities 
along  the  Danube,  Crreek  teachers  are  appointed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  want  of  them,  it  seems,  had  long  been  felt,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  two  years  that  regular  appointments  have  been  provided  for  thenu 
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At  present  the  Greek  kngoftge  is  studied  with  great  industry  at  uanj 

£  laces  all  along  the  Danube,  even  as  &r  as  Vienna;  and  even  at  Neusats  I 
eard  a  mother  complain  grievously  about  the  difiQculty  her  son  experienced 
in  learning  Greek,  a  lang^ge  which  it  was  so  very  necessary  for  him  to 
know. 

No  where  had  I  heard  the  subject  of  health  so  constantly  discussed  u 
at  Orsova^  and  indeed  throughout  the  Banaty  whence  I  concluded  diat 
the  country  must  be  very  insalubrious.  It  b  so.  Of  the  fevers  in  thedis? 
tricts,  watered  by  the  Theiss  and  Marosch,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafiter,  hut  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  marsh  fever  prevailed  even 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Banat.  I  was  told^  this  might  be  owiag  to 
the  want  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  accumulated  in 
consequence,  forming  swamps,  irom  which  pernicious  exhalations  issued* 
Towards  Mehadia  the  country  becomes  healthier,  but  on  coming  near 
Temesvar,  we  arrive  again  in  a  region  in  which  fevers  prevail  to  a  serioips 
extent. 

On  the  following  day,  being  market  day,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  singular  manner  of  carrying  on  the  trafElc  at  the  Rastdxx 
Skela.  The  two  words  appeared  to  be  used  promiscuously.  The  Skela 
at  Orsova  is  a  large  wooden  shed,  surrounded  by  a  courtyard  and  an 
inclosure.  The  shed  lies  lengthways  along  the  shore  of  the  Danube,  and 
is  divided  lengthways  into  three  sections  by  two  wooden  railings.  The 
Servians  (or  Turks,  as  they  are  here  called)  come  to  the  railing  nearest 
the  river,  after  landing  from  their  vessels,  and  the  Austrian  subjects  come 
to  the  land  railing.  Both  parties  bring  their  merchandise  with  them,  and 
show  them  to  each  other  from  their  respective  railings.  The  Austrians  are 
at  liberty  to  sell  every  thing  to  the  Turks,  but  axe  allowed  to  purchase 
from  the  latter  only  such  merchandise  as  are  not  deemed  liable  to  infection, 
such  as  com,  fruit,  meat,  wood,  and  the  like.  As  soon  as  they  have  agreed 
on  the  price,  if  it  is  the  Turk  who  has  to  pay,  he  throws  his  money  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  whence  it  is  the  Austrian's  business  to  fish  it  vf 
again.  Austrian  health  officers  and  sentinels  meanwhile  are  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  intermediate  indosure,  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  strictly  complied  with.  To  me  this  was  a  highly  interesting 
spectacle,  and  I  thought  the  scene  of  the  Hastel,  if  neatly  produced  on  the 
stag^,  might  be  made  highly  effective  as  the  opening  of  an  act,  provided  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Danube  in  the  background  was  well  represented, 
the  Walachian,  Servian,  and  Turkish  costumes  well  preserved,  the  inces- 
sant border  animosities  between  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  populatioa 
duly  portrayed,  and  a  little  love  story  skilfrdly  introduced,  he  being  on  the 
one  side,  she  on  the  other,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  heightened  hj 
allusions  to  the  dreadful  pestilence,  and  the  scarcely  less  dreaded  severitiei 
of  the  quarantine  laws.  Indeed  the  whole  military  frontier  is  full  of 
dramatic  and  poetical  materials,  and  I  believe  a  manager,  b,  dramatic 
author,  and  a  scene  painter  might  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  journey 
hither  together,  and  take  a  view  of  the  whole  country  along  the  Danub^ 
from  Bosnia  to  Moldavia.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  travel  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  it  is  just  the  contrast  betwe@i 
the  Austrian  and  the  Turkish  sides,  that  might  most  effectually  he  tamed 
to  account* 
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On  the  following  day,  I  started  in  a  carriage,  to  pursue  the  remarkaUe 
road  along  the  Tshema,  with  a  view  of  visiting  the  celebrated  baths  of 
Mehadia.  The  Austrians  have  made  an  excellent  road  here.  My  French- 
inan  took  leave  of  me  with  a  promise  to  follow  me  to  Mehadia,  if  his 
engagements  allowed  him  to  do  so;  but  shortly  after  my  arrival  there,  I 
received  a  firiendly  message  from  him,  informing  me  that  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  visit  that  interesting  place.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  saw 
fain  again. 

Near  Orsova,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tshema,  is  situated  a  small  ter- 
ritory which  is  considered  the  common  property  of  Turks  and  Austrians* 
It  is  a  small  uninhabited  grassy  marsh  opposite  tne  island  fortress  of  Orsova. 
At  ordinary  times  neither  Austrians  nor  Turks  must  visit  the  place;  but 
when  the  grass  is  ripe,  the  Turks  come  and  mow  it,  and  make  it  into  hay. 
They  then  retire,  and  the  Austrians  proceed  thither,  divide  the  hay  into 
two  equal  portions,  take  one  of  these  away  with  them,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Turks  to  come  and  fetch  away  the  other. 

Although  the  place  lay  a  little  away  firom  our  road,  we  visited  the  Austrian 
frontier  post  on  the  Tshema,  a  post  remarkable  for  beino^  the  place  where 
all  the  Walachian  cattle  have  to  cross,  that  are  constanuy  wandering  into 
Hungary,  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  demand  of  the  Austrian 
market.  The  commandant  of  the  post  conducted  us  into  his  garden,  in 
which  there  were  excellent  peach  trees  and  Muscat  grapes.  The  garden, 
and  indeed  the  whole  post,  were  situated  on  a  small  elevation,  where  there 
liad  probably  been  once  a  Roman  fortress  ;  behind  the  garden  we  found 
some  deep  and  solidly  constructed  vaults  which  the  commandant  made  use 
of  as  a  wine  cellar.  Beyond  the  Tshema  we  saw  immense  droves  of  Wal- 
iachian  cattle.  "  They  are  still  mixed,"  said  the  borderers,  '^  but  this  after- 
noon they  will  be  driven  into  the  water,  and  after  having  been  well  washed, 
ihey  will  be  considered  to  have  been  purified." 

Mehadia  is  a  large  Walachian  market-town  in  the  valley  of  the  Tshema. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  place  was  called  ad  mediamy  which  was 
corrupted,  first  into  me-ad-diam,  and  in  the  course  of  time  into  Mekadia^ 
by  dropping  the  m,  and  introducing  an  A,  to  prevent  the  hiatus.  The 
vaDey  of  the  Tshema  to  Mehadia  is  pleasing  enough,  but  far  less  remark- 
able and  interesting  than  the  road  farther  up  the  valley  from  Mehadia  to 
the  Hercules  baths.  We  remained,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  lower  valley, 
lAose  several  parts  again  have  their  different  names,  as  the  Shupanek 
t^ley,  the  Koramnik  key,  &c.  In  the  Koramnik  key^  we  descried,  by  the 
river  side,  a  ^psy  encampment,  which  we  proceeded  to  inspect.  There 
were  about  half  a  dozen  families  in  as  many  tents.  They  were  forging 
nails,  and  in  doing  so  made  use  of  a  pair  of  bellows  constructed  of  goat 
iHns.  Their  domestic  establishments  were  not  a  whit  better  than  those  of 
A)  many  South  American  Indians,  yet  they  cherish  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  pride,  as  I  was  assured  by  my  companion,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Banat. 
Be  told  me,  he  had  observed  that  the  gipsies  had  even  more  national 
pride  than  the  Jews,  maintaining  that  they  were  the  oldest  nation  in 
Europe.  There  are  more  gipsies  in  the  Banat  and  in  Transylvania  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Hungary.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Walachians,  who  more  than  any 
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other  people  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  gipsies.  Schwartner,  a  trast- 
worthy  writer  oi^  Hmigarian  statistics^  says — ^^  The  gipsy  attaches  him- 
self more  readily  to  uie  Hungarian  than  to  the  Slavonian,  hut  of  all 
nations  he  sympathises  least  wiw  the  German.*'  Many  Hungarians  have 
made  me  a  sinular  assurance,  which,  for  my  part»  I  am  disposed  to  look 
on  as  a  compliment,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  us  Grermans*  In  ihe  Ba- 
nat,  and,  indeed,  throughout  all  Dacia,  the  gipsies  liye  under  tents  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  they  have  their  particular  places  where  they  con« 
gregate,  many  hundred  families  living  together  in  caverns  and  day  nuts. 

They  all  speak  the  Wallachian  dialect,  but  among  themselves  they  con- 
verse in  their  own  gipsy  jargon.  The  Walachians,  who  have  most  in- 
tercourse with  them,  have  adopted  a  number  of  words  by  which  to  desig- 
nate them  and  their  doings.  Tshiganu  is  the  Walachian  for  a  gipsy,  bat 
is  meant  as  an  opprobrious  designation  when  applied  to  any  one  cJse. 
Tshiganie  means  gipsyism,  or  raHo  Zingarica.  Tshiganoiu  means  im- 
portunate, or  as  importunate  as  a  gipsy.  Tshiganescu  is  used  as  a  YeAf 
to  signify  importunate  solicitations  Q)etesco  importune)^  to  beg  as  impor- 
tonately  as  a  gipsy.  TshinganetcBy  an  adverb,  means  as  much  as  gipsy- 
like or  filthy. 

K  the  gipsies  are  really  of  Indian  orig^  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  they  are,  and  if  they  have  left  many  kindred  tribes  in  wat  part  of 
the  world  whence  their  ancestors  formerly  came,  the  fact  would  say  bat 
little  in  favour  of  Indian  susceptibility  of  improvement,  seeing  that  the 
race  has  spent  four  centuries  in  die  midst  of  European  civiHsation,  withoat 
divesting  itself  of  any  part  of  its  original  barbarism.  One  thing,  howerer, 
is  certain.  The  gipsies  are  decidedly  decreasing  in  numbers  everywhere. 
At  present,  in  Hungary,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  occupations  of 
smiths  and  musicians,  having  lost  the  office  of  public  executioner,  which 
they  formerly  held.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  many 
Transylvanian  grandees  had  their  heads  hacked  off  by  the  unskilfnl 
hands  of  gipsy  hangman,  and  it  was  by  gipsy  hands  that  the  celebrated 
peasant  kmg,  Dosa,  was  placed  on  a  red  hot  throne^  and  had  his  head  en- 
circled by  a  red  hot  crown. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  our  gipsies ;  firstly, 
because  I  am  never  tired  of  contem^dating  this  wild  race,  and,  secondly, 
because  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  allow  us  to  depart.  They  had  begun 
to  beg,  and  as  my  travelling  companion  had  shown  nimself  tolerably  liberal 
towards  them»  they  redoubled  their  importunities,  rushing  out  upon  us  m 
nuisse  from  all  their  tents.  Their  beggings  and  suppUcadyons  increased  in 
intensity  till  they  had  formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  around  us,  and,  at 
last,  tiiey  began  even  to  lay  hold  of  us  by  our  clothes.  We  had  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  forcing  our  way  through  them,  and  our  driver  afterwards 
assured  us,  that  if  we  had  been  stripped  to  the  skin,  we  should  not  hare 
been  the  first  to  whom  such  an  incident  had  occurred. 

Above  the  Koramnik  key,  supported  by  the  steep  wall  of  a  rockp  are 
the  renuiins  of  a  beautifrd  aqueduct.  Eleven  arches  are  still  perfect,  the 
others  have  been  destroyed.  Antiquaries  are  at  variance  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  aqueduct.  The  magnificent  style  in  which  the  work  is  constructed 
might  lead  us  to  attribute  it  to  the  Romans,  still  the  details  of  the  work- 
manship  seem  to  argue  against  such  a  supposition.  The  arches  are  com* 
posed  of  large  field  stones  and  red  bricks,  a  double  stratum  of  brides  restin^^ 
always  on  a  fourfold  stratum  of  large  field  stcmes. 
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Towardi  «?eB]iig  we  Ayetgei  from  tbe  gfeat  militaiy  rood  whidi  kadi 
to  ibe  TesregOYft  paw,  aid  after  paisizig  seyeral  Walachiaa  villageiy  and 
crofiBing  the  m^  twice  l^;  two  elegant  suspension  bridges,  the  suTphurous 
smell  by  whieh  we  were  aa  ailed,  announced  to  us  that  we  had  arrived  at 
die  mam  building  of  the  gfeat  bathing  establishment. 

After  having  ammged  matters  a  little  in  my  room,  I  proceeded  to  read 
ibe  laws  and  <»dinance6  ol  the  watering-place,  a  complete  code  haying 
been  suspended  against  the  door.  One  of  the  first  rules  that  caught  my 
eye  was  the  following ;  ^^  Any  guest  wishing  to  a  kill  a  lamb,  a  calf,  or 
any  other  beast,  is  not  allowed  to  da  so  anywhere  except  at  the  regular 
sbugfateringoblock  fixed  for  that  purpose."  This  article  of  legislation  ap* 
peared  to  me  to  be  characteristic  of  the  land  of  visiters  in  the  habit  of 
nequeBting  ibese  cekbrated  waters.  The  Hungarian  and  Transylyanian 
aristoeracy  who  eome  hither  in  search  of  health,  are,  of  course,  mmished 
with  their  meals  by  tbe  restaurante  of  the  place,  in  the  same  way  as  at 
our  German  watering-places;  but,  owing  to  ibe  passicm  for  ndphur 
baths,  which  prevails  among  all  classes,  there  are  constantly  among  the 
vinters  many  Hungarian  and  Walachian  peasants,  many  townspeople  of 
small  means,  and  many  of  the  petty  boyards  of  Walachia  and  Servia,  and 
these  people,  by  way  of  economy,  bring  their  own  provisions  and  cook- 
ing a^Muratus  with  them,  and  to  them  it  is  that  the  ordinance  I  have  just 
quoted  is  meant  to  apply. 

Thia  passicm  of  the  Walaehians  for  sulphur  baths  occasions  frequent 
disputes  with  the  Austrians  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary.  The  Austrians 
have  drawn  their  line  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  east  of  the 
river,  while  the  Wallachians  of  the  neighbourhood  maintain  that  it  should 
be  filmed  by  the  river  itself ;  but  I  coi^ess  I  can  just  as  little  understand 
tUfl  daim  aa  that  of  the  French  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  for  the 
boundary  as  it  exists  waa  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  the  year 
1739.  w 

With  the  teft  bank  of  the  Tshema,  however,  the  Walachians  would 
gain  some  of  those  much  coveted  hot  sulphurous  baths,  which  they  can 
now  only  enjoy  afiter  having  performed  quarantine,  and  the  temptation  baa 
sometimes  proved  so  irresistible  that  great  bodies  of  peasants  have  gone 
eut^  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  cudgels,  and  pitchforks  ;  have  attacked, 
and  sometimes  driven  back,  the  Austrian  frontier  posts,  and  have  seized 
on  the  diluted  territory.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  we  were  informed, 
the  AustdAn  government  had  to  send  several  companies  of  soldiers  to 
drive  them  back.  This  little  frontier  war  has  been  continually  breaking 
out  for  more  than  a  oeitury. 

Besides  Mehadia,  there  are  among  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  many 
of  iheee  sulphur  baths,  whieh  are  much  frequented  every  summer  both  by 
beyands  and  peasants,  and  as  <he  Slavonian  women  of  the  military  circles 
wash  thttr  innmts  with  brandy  to  strengthen  them,  so  the  Walachians  Up 
Arim  m  the  sulphurous  waters  of  these  springs. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Dacians  they  were  probaUy  not  entirely 
vnioiowii,  and  ihe  emperor  Trajan  discovered  and  took  possession  of  them 
far  the  Bomans,  who  erected  here  many  buildings, — ^temples,  bathing 
hooees^  and  others,  so  that  the  whole  valley  is  full  of  Roman  antiqmties. 

An  intelligent  and  well-informed  Austrian  colonel  of  the  military  circles 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  made  an  excavation  in  Mehadia,  without 
wrne  diaooveries  of  coins,  bronze  statues  or  votive  tablets.     The  pres^it 
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name  of  die  Hercules  bath  has  its  origin  in  a  peisqAe  of  Hercaks,  &at 
formerly  stood  here.  The  name  is  given  particidarly  to  the  main  sprint, 
which  is  indeed  a  Hercules  among  all  the  sul^jbur  springs  in  the  world. 
It  is  larger  even  than  the  great  spring  at  Ofen,  'and  gives  out  no  less  than 
5yOA5  cubic  feet  of  water  in  one  nour. 

Many  of  the  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.,  had  hjen  fiistened  into  the  rocks» 
and  my  Walachian  guide  spoke  of  some  of  th^^m  as  fiuniliarly  as  if  he  had 
been  present  at  the  time  at  which  they  dated.  ^'  Look  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  half  effaced  bas-relief  oi  two  Roman  women,  *^  that's  a  lady 
and  her  daughter  who  came  here  to  use  our  baths.  The  young  lady  had 
lost  the  use  of  her  hands  and  feet,  and  before  she  went  away  she  was  aUe 
to  dance."  On  one  of  the  tablets  a  Governor  of  the  Dacian  provinces 
^'  PrtBsea  Dcunarum^  and  on  another  a  Prefect  Mercurius  and  his  fondly, 
returned  thanks  to  Hercules  and  Venus,  or  to  the  Gods  and  Grenii  of  the 
waters  {Dits  et  numinibus  aquarum)  for  restoration  to  health.  Under 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  up  to  the  time  of  Decius,  these  baths 
continued  to  be  used,  but  the  great  irruption  of  the  Northern  nations  threw 
every  thing  into  confosion,  the  place  was  forsaken,  and  for  centuries  a  fow 
huts  or  tents  occasionally  appearing  among  the  Roman  ruins,  were  the 
only  signs  of  human  occupancy  which  it  presented.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago,  it  began  to  grow  a  littie  more  animated,  and  at  present  the  establidi- 
ments  are  on  so  good  a  footing,  and  the  reputation  of  the  waters  so  widely 
extended,  that  it  has  become  quite  a  fashion  among  the  Hungarians  o( 
distinction  to  visit  Mehadia. 

like  every  thing  else  in  this  frontier  country,  the  whole  bathing  esta- 
blishment is  under  military  command.  An  Austrian  captain  resides  h^e 
winter  and  summer,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  reg^ation  of  every  tlung. 
The  two  principal  buildings,  occupied  by  guests  of  the  highest  rank,  are 
built  in  a  long  regular  form,  like  barracks,  on  each  side  of  a  broad  street, 
and  their  interior,  it  must  be  confessed,  presents  no  more  comfort  and  ele« 
^  gance  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  barrack.  The  attendants  are 
^^  *'^.  mosUy  invalid  soldiers.  Further  on  are  other  buildings,  inhabited  by  the 
genUemen  above  mentioned,  who  are  requested  to  sUughter  their  calves 
and  lambs  at  no  otiier  tiian  the  appointed  place.  There  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  quite  poor  visiters,  who  come  with  their  fomilies  and  their  whole 
stock  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  quarter  themselves  here  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  there  is  a  place  appointed  for  the  tents  of  the  gipsies,  who  come 
in  the  bathing  season  te  play  music,  tell  fortunes,  mend  pots  and  pans,  and 
beg.  There  are  also  shops  and  booths  for  the  traders,  who  bring  jewdlexj) 
manufactured  goods,  and  various  other  articles,  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of 
them  during  the  season. 

We  arrived  at  Mehadia  at  the  end  of  the  bathing  season,  when  the  little 
company  that  remained  was  expected  to  leave  it  the  next  morning.  Among 
them  was  a  Wallachian  lady  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  hr 
milies  formerly  resident  in  Constantinople.  She  had  been  bom  and  brought 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  Fanal,  and  had  lived  a  most  monotonous 
life,  her  oidy  recreation  being  an  occasional  row  on  tiie  Bosphorus.  Shiee 
the  revolution,  however,  all  these  families  have  emigrated  to  Russia,  Wsl- 
lachia  or  to  Athens.  The  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  herself  married 
to  a  principal  boyard  of  Bucharest. 

I  {)assea  one  very  pleasant  evening  in  tiiis  little  circle,  but  the  following 
morning  came  a  row  of  carriages,  each  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses,  whose 
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ooQeciive  endrgies  would  probably  be  all  found  necessaiy  to  drag  the  ye- 
bades  through  the  almost  bottomless  roads  of  Wallachia  and  the  Banat. 
I  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  rambling  about  the  environs,  and  as  far 
98  tke  neighbouring  frontier  village  Pechineska,  which  is  reached  by  a 
pretty  path  along  the  banks  of  the  Tshema.  We  found  this  little  place  in 
a  most  extraordinary  state  of  bustle  and  excitement,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
working  away  with  a  most  tumultuous  activity. 

It  appeared  that  an  ordinance  had  been  issued  by  the  military  authori- 
tiesy  directing  the  ruinous  old  hovels  of  the  village  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
new  ones  to  be  built  in  their  stead.  This  was  sadly  in  opposition  to  the 
&yourite  old  Walachian  saying,  '^  So  I  have  found  things,  and  so  I  have 
1^  them,"  a  saying  that  well  expresses  their  partiality  for  the  dirt  and 
dilapidation  inherited  &om  their  forefathers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
frequented  a  watering-place  as  Mehadia,  a  different  race  of  peasants  would 
lone  since  have  bethought  themselves  of  improving  their  houses,  and  ren- 
denng  them  attractive  to  visiters  ;  but  these  people  had  to  be  driven  by  the 
hand  of  authority  to  care  for  their  own  convenience  and  their  own  ad- 
jutage. A  certain  term  had  been  fixed,  within  which  they  were  required 
to  complete  their  buildings,  and  they  were  therefore  now  toiling  like  so 
many  ants,  with  beams  and  stones,  and  mortar.  Even  the  women  were 
hel^vmg,  and  some  gipsies  had  been  hired  for  a  dram  and  a  few  kreuzers, 
to  put  a  hand  to  the  good  work.  '^  You  are  very  busy  here,"  said  I. 
"Must  be,  sir — ^must  be!"  was  the  answer.  Beyond  the  village,  embosomed 
among  the  high  hills  that  stretch  towards  Turkey,  lay  a  lovely  little  valley, 
through  which  wound  a  silver  streamlet  that  had  just  force  enough  to  turn 
what  is  called  a  Walachian  spoon-mitl.  The  little  wooden  building,  a  sort 
of  square  box,  stood  click-clacking  upon  four  tottering  feet  over  the  slender 
thread  of  water,  and  we  ascended  by  a  small  ladder  and  through  a  low 
door  into  the  upper  part  of  the  mill.  Here  we  found  a  handsome  young 
Walachian  woman  ui  full  costume,  with  her  beads,  coins,  long  plaits  of 
hair,  h^  Opmchea  and  OpracheSy  spinning  away  with  her  distaff,  and  at 
the  same  time  looking  after  the  grinding  of  her  Kukurutz,  or  Indian  com. 
A  mill  of  this  kind  usually  belongs  to  a  whole  village,  and  every  one,  when 
he  has  occasion  for  flour,  brings  his  sack  of  corn,  and  grinds  for  himself. 
The  mill  appeared  to  do  its  work  very  thoroughly,  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  slowness  of  it^  operations,  for  we  could  count  each  grain  as  it  fell 
through,  and  it  seemed  to  g^rind  each  separately. 

As  we  left  the  mill,  the  Walachian  woman  began  to  relieve  the  tedious- 
ness  of  her  employment  by  singing.  Some  goats,  which  she  had  brought 
urith  her,  frisked  about  in  the  rich  grass,  and  among  the  nut,  plum,  and 
wild  cheny  trees,  that  grew  in  abundance  around ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
enUvened  by  the  click-clack  of  the  mill,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  and  the 
iwbled  song,  was  really  so  pretty  a  picture  of  Walachian  rural  life,  that  I 
ooold  hardly  prevail  on  mysdf  to  return  to  the  baths. 

At  every  turn  there,  we  were  reminded  of  the  Romans  ;  the  rocks  are 
eiactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  abovementioned  prefect  {cum  suis) 
floi^t  health  among  them.  The  people  are  dressed  precisely  as  they  are 
depicted  on  the  Trajan's  column  at  Home,  and  much  even  of  the  language 
wmeh  the  barbarians  learnt  from  their  conquerors  still  lingers  in  our  ears. 
A  letter  which  a  Dadan  messenger  brought  to  a  lady  of  our  company  began 
the  address  with  '^  DomiruB^  and  when  he  had  been  waiting  some  time, 
he  inquired  if  there  were  any  <<  Besponmm.*'    He  was  answered  in  the 
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D^nihret  but  money  was  given  to  UrOf  which  ho  was  going  to  pok  ^^ 
wiSumt  counting*  *^  Numera,  numenl"  exoUimed  ibc  Roman  centn^^I 
mean  the  Austnan  lieutenant.  It  is  to  me  inconceivahlcy  considering  the 
short  time  the  Romans  held  Dacia»  the  torrents  of  di£6mnt  nations  that 
have  since  streamed  over  it,  and  the  storms  of  political  anarchy,  in  whieli 
their  empire  has  been  wrecked,  that  so  many  traces  of  their  existence  heie 
should  still  remain.  Their  language  and  character  seem  to  have  something 
of  the  tenadt J  of  musk — ^where  it*  has  once  been,  its  scent  is  left  for  ever, 
though  all  the  winds  of  Heaven  should  blow  over  the  place* 
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BORDERERS. 

On  the  foUomig  morning,  which  rose  dear  and  bright  after  several  niay 
days,  we  prepared  £ar  an  excursion  into  the  upper,  wild  part  of  the  Tshnna 
valley.  Some  of  the  mountain  horses  had  oeen  ordered  by  the  oflieerB 
who  were  to  accompany  us,  and  we  found  them  at  the  appointed  plaee, 
and  at  the  tune  fixed  on.  These  horses  are  as  small  as  those  of  the  Tatan 
of  iixe  Crimea,  and  distinguished  by  similaar  qualides,  being  sur^boted, 
sagacious,  and  ci^ble  of  enduring  an  immense  deal  of  fatigue,  but  rathtf 
yicious  in  their  dispoations,  and  ugly  in  appearance.  They  are  native  to 
the  whole  Alpine  chain  which  separates  Walachia  from  Transylvania,  and 
are  used  by  travellers  and  huntsmen  on  the  military  frontier,  and  for  ail 
kinds  of  transport  ;-^f<Mr  instance,  for  dragging  timb^  out  of  the  forests, 
which  are  inaccessible  to  carriages.  Tbey  are  called  *^  Morani^*'  that  is, 
**  inhabitants  of  the  Alps."  When  we  first  set  off,  they  kept  contmuaUy 
kicking,  and  biting  one  another's  tails,  but  as  we  began  to  climb  the  moun* 
tains  they  became  quieter. 

The  groups  of  rocks  which  lie  round  Mehadia  are  piled  up  in  enormous 
masses,  above  which  some  peaks  rise  still  more  coni^icuously.  The  highest 
is  the  renowned  Domogiett,  from  which  it  is  said  one  can  see  into  Roumdia. 
No  geologist  has  cvot  yet  described  these  rocks  and  mountains, — no 
botanist  investigated  dieir  rich  and  interesting  flora,  no  ethnographar 
explained  the  peculiar  features  of  the  life  of  man  on  these  lofty  regions. 
They  offer  a  wide  field  for  discovery  in  each  of  these  branches  of  seienee^ 
but  the  few  observations  I  was  able  to  make  were  directed  only  to  the  last- 
menlaoned  subject. 

Along  the  topmost  ridge  of  these  mountains  runs  a  chain  of  Austrian 
oniposts,  as  far  as  Tsh«iut«*'the  limit  of  her  eastern  frontier.  From  here 
the  line  runs  along  the  western  bads  of  the  Tshema,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  on  both  sides  Turkish  !  The  lower  declivities  of  the  range  pre- 
sent many  abrupt  f»recipices  and  rocky  ravines,  but  the  summits  are  finely 
rounded,  and  covered  with  beautiful  meadows  and  pasture  grounds.  On 
these  have  been  estaUished  little  pastoral  communities  resemMii^  those  of 
the  Svriss  Alps ;  and  the  Germans  of  Transylvania  nevar  call  these  moon- 
tains  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  Alps.  Tliese  l<mg  graanr  ridges 
usually  belong  in  common  to  several  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  ^lo^riy  is  distributed  is  thu : — Li  me  spring  of  evmy 
year,  a  g^ral  assembly  is  held^(£  the  inhabitants  of  ^ese  viUages,  eaeb 
bringing  his  flocks  and  herds  with  Inm  to  the  place  of  meeting.  These  are 
counted,  and,  according  to  thmr  numbers,  a  Icmger  or  a  Axxrtee  period  is 
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•Miffiied,  dorinff  wliidi  thb  owner  shall  enjoy  ihe  whole  produce  end 
emimiments  of  me  cattle  belonging  to  the  whole  conununity ;  to  one  two 
days,  to  another  three,  to  the  richer  a  week.  Each  then  proceeds  in  his 
turn  with  all  the  herds  to  the  mountains,  where  he  occupies  a  cottage, 
ereeted  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  into  cheese  and  butter  all  the  milk  he 
can  obtain  from  the  cattle  of  the  community,  and  then  ^yes  way  to  his 
successor.  These  general  meetings  (of  which  unluckily  I  have  forgotten 
the  name)  are  so  important  to  the  people  that  they  serve  them  as  epochs 
whence  to  reckon  the  different  limes  of  the  year,  as  we  do  from  Ekwter  or 
Christmas.  Their  principal  wealth  consists  in  their  flocks  of  sheep,  as  th^ 
homed  cattle  is  of  a  small  and  poor  breed.  I  was  told  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  the  milk  of  sheep,  and  even  of  goats,  with  that  of  their 
cows*  Here  and  there  are  herds  of  horses,  of  which  the  borderers  have 
sometimes  so  many,  that  they  scarcely  know  their  number.  According  to 
Hietzinger,  this  military  frontier,  which  has  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  Bohemia,  has  60,000  horses  more  than  that  kingdom. 

Hie  military  frontier  of  Transylyania  is  not  organised  like  that  of  Hun- 
gary. It  forms  no  separate  territory  in  which  ihe  whole  population  incurs 
the  obligation  of  miUtary  serrice,  but  the  troops,  on  whom  this  duty  is 
laid^  live  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  come  at  the 
appointed  time  from  great  distances  to  the  ^*  Cordon."  The  finest  of  these 
troops  are  the  Szekler  hussars,  though  the  Szeklers  have  besides  two 
infimtry  regiments.  These  Szeklers  form  one  of  the  three  nations  inhabit* 
ing  Transylvania  (Saxons  and  Magyars  are  the  other  two),  for  the  most 
numerous  people,  the  Walachians,  pass  for  no  nation  at  alL  The  Szeklers 
boast  of  b^g  the  direct  descendants  of  the  men  of  Attila,  although  this 
can  be  just  as  little  proved  as  that  they  are  a  Magyar  people,  as  is  asserted 
by  the  Hungarians.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Szeklers 
speak  the  purest  Hungarian,  and  have  longest  preserved  the  ancient  cus* 
toms  of  tneir  supposed  ancestors.  Each  of  the  houses  on  the  frontier 
belonging  to  the  Szekler  regiment  are  obliged  to  furnish  one  hussar,  and 
to  equip  him  from  head  to  foot.  The  officers  equip  themselves,  and  in 
oonsideration  of  this  are  released  from  all  other  public  burdens. 

The  Szekler  hussars  have  the  best  horses  and  the  best  uniform ;  and 
while  the  other  eleven  Hungarian  regiments  of  hussars  are  said  to  excel  all 
the  other  hussars  in  the  world,  these  Szeklers  a^ain  are  considered  to  be 
the  aristocracy  of  the  hussars  of  Hungary.  They  are  the  lightest  and 
most  skilful  cavahy  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bold,  frank,  and 
noUe  spirited  sst  of  men.  Their  high  reputation,  and  their  romantic  life 
en  these  Turkish  frontiers,  has  induced  many  English  officers  to  join  them* 
The  whole  regiment  does  not  come  together  above  once  in  every  four  yearSy 
but  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  things,  to  see  the  Szdder  hussars 
go  through  their  exercise,  Js  counted  one  of  the  prettiest  spectacles  in 
Europe,  and  alone  worth  a  considerable  journey* 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Tshema  from  the  Hercules  baths  to  the  source 
of  the  river  at  Fietrilla  Alba,  a  distance  of  eight  German  miles  (nearly 
ferty  En^h),  contains  not  a  single  village,  nay,  not  a  single  house  witoi 
the  exception  of  the  Austrian  and  Walachian  g^uard-houses,  and  is  a  per* 
feet  wilderness  bearmg  not  a  trace  of  human  cultivation,  but  the  paths 
trodden  by  the  shepherds  from  the  mountains  to  the  river  side,  and  the 
patrol-roads  nuide  in  particular  directions  across  all  these  desolate  military 
frooiifln. 
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The  enormous  rocky  chasm  which  forms  this  valley,  resemhles  in  many 
particulars  that  of  the  Clissura  through  which  the  Danube  flows.  There 
are  the  same  chalky  cli£&,  assuming  tne  same  forms,  and  about  the  same 
height,  ahnost  the  only  difference  being  that  through  the  one  rushes  tiie 
mighty  Danube,  and  through  the  other  the  little  Tshema.  I  should 
therefore  think  that,  geologically  considered,  this  valley  must  be  a  northerly 
continuation  of  the  Clissura,  and  that  both  have  had  a  common  and  simulta- 
neous origin  in  consequence  of  some  volcanic  developments.  Li  an  historical 
point  of  view,  this  ravine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  and  its 
appearance  is  the  more  striking,  from  the  contrast  of  the  dry  and  desolate 
character  of  its  north-eastern  parts  to  the  well  watered  and  cultivated 
country  that  lies  on  the  west. 

In  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the  human  population  of  this  valley, 
— ^that  being  indeed  no  more  than  a  few  frontier  g^rds,  and  wandering 
shepherds,— is  the  abundance  of  animal  life,  especially  of  the  wilder  sorts 
of  each  species :  eagles,  chamois,  and  bears.  The  eagles  settle  on  the 
rocky  peaks,  and  during  our  day's  ride  I  saw  several  rise  up  rejoicing  into 
those  fields  of  light  to  which  we  can  scarcely  look  up.  The  chamois,  called 
by  the  Walachians  "  capra  de  murUe^  inhabits  the  whole  range  of  Dacian 
Alps,  and  is  found  generally  thoughout  the  Carpathians.  With  respect 
to  the  buffido,  it  is  singular  that  neither  the  natives  of  the  country,  nor 
those  who  have  written  about  it,  can  agree  whether  the  animal  is  really  an 
inhabitant  of  these  mountains  or  not.  Bears  are  said  to  be  very  frequent, 
lliough  I  saw  none  ;  but  there  were  many  wild  rocky  caverns,  which  ima- 
gination might  easily  people  with  such  tenants.  The  gates  formed  by  these 
mighty  masses  of  rock  that  lay  across  the  valley,  had  seemed  to  close  and 
open,  and  close  and  open  again  many  times,  showing  at  intervals  long 
vistas  of  gigantic  fragments  and  columns,  at  which  the  Cyclops  might  have 
toiled  a  long  time,  ere  they  had  succeeded  in  piling  them  up.  At  length 
we  reached  the  little  frontier  post  which  was  to  form  the  goal  of  our  present 
journey.  The  sentinel  who  was  pacing  his  lonely  round,  looking  first  into 
the  Austrian,  and  then  into  the  Walachian  territory,  informed  us  that  the 
officer  in  command  was  unluckily,  not  at  home,  having  gone  out  to  inspect 
his  cordon,  but  he  might  be  back  every  moment.  We  entered  his  abode 
and  found  but  little  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  lieutenant,  beyond  a 
wooden  camp  bedstead,  and  a  small  table  on  which  lay  some  German 
books.  The  space  allotted  to  him  lay  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  that  to 
the  common  men  on  the  other.  The  latter  was  almost  taken  up  by  a  broad 
wooden  bench  without  straw,  for  sleeping  on,  and  on  the  wall  hung  a  row 
of  bags  made  of  goat-skins,  for  holding  flour,  cheese,  and  even  milk,  which 
is  always  kept  in  skins. 

The  life  of  the  officers  of  these  frontier  stations  is  extremely  hard,  and 
full  of  difficulties  and  privations  of  all  kinds,  and  they  doubtless  often 
dream  of  the  g^y  societies  and  balls  of  Karlsburg  or  Hermannstadt ;  but 
man  accustoms  himself  to  no  kind  of  life  more  readily  than  to  what  is 
strange  and  peculiar,  and  there  are  many  officers  who  have  a  passion  for 
these  frontiers,  just  as  sailors  have  for  the  sea.  If  from  their  lonely  posts 
they  sometimes  look  with  longing  to  the  social  joys  of  the  town,  it  is  no 
less  sure  that  from  the  midst  of  these  exciting  pleasures,  they  often  think 
with  regret  of  the  freedom  of  these  romantic  solitudes,  and  the  unlimited 
power  which  they  exercise  over  a  great  extent  of  wild  country.  Every 
officer  is  expected  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  district  intnisted  to 
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IiiiDi»  thougk the  majors andgeneiak  do  noi^  of  couive, Tudt  the ooxdon  so 
often  as  me  subalterns.  The  most  active  and  difficult  service  is  at  both 
extremities  of  the  Military  Frontier,  namely,  at  the  Bosnian  and  Dalmi^- 
tian  border,  and  at  that  of  Transylvania,  In  the  centre,  on  the  Danube 
and  the  lower  Save,  it  is  easiest,  partly  because  a  water  frontier  is  more 
easily  guarded  than  a  dry  one,  and  partly  because  the  people  are  more 
united  and  civilized.  The  dwellers  on  the  western  border  are  unruly  and 
barbarous,  and  strongly  inclined  to  a  predatory  mode  of  life;  and  as 
the  Turkish  government  has  not  found  itself  strong  enough  to  repress  the 
excesses  of  the  Bosnians,  it  has  given  the  Austrians  permission,  once  for 
all,  to  disregard  the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  and  to  pursue  and  take 
offenders  on  Turkish  ground.  Should  the  Bosnians,  as  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  make  an  onslaught  and  bum  an  Austrian  village,  the  Austrians 
are  allowed,  in  their  turn,  the  ^^  gentlemanly  satisfaction '  of  setting  fire 
to  a  village  in  Bosnia,  or  driving  off  cattle,  without  incurring  any  danger  of 
a  war  with  Turkey.  Such  proceedings  as  these  have  been  sometimes 
necessary  among  people  who  would  be  kept  quiet  by  no  other  means.  It 
is  not  long  since  two  companies  of  the  Austrian  frontier  guard  crossed  the 
border  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature,  and,  of  course,  on  their  return 
from  Turkey,  had  to  perform  quarantine. 

The  Transylvanian  cordon  has  also  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
In  the  first  place  the  frontier  is  a  dry  one,  and  the  line  runs  either  through 
rocky  ravines,  or  along  the  top  of  wild  desolate  and  naked  mountain 
ridges,  where  for  leagues  around  no  human  creature  is  ever  seen,  but  an 
occasional  wandering  Walachian  shepherd.  These  mountains  are  sidd  to 
be  very  insalubrious,  and  as  liable  to  fever  as  the  plains  of  the  Banat. 
This  information,  at  least,  I  had  from  an  officer  whom  I  met  returning, 
fflck  and  languid,  from  an  excursion  among  those  hills,  where  he  had  he&a. 
inspecting  his  cordon.  In  the  second  place,  the  neighbours  of  the  Tran^ 
svlvanians,  the  Turkish  Walachians,  are  less  peaceable  and  honest  than 
the  Servians.  The  Germans  accuse  them  of  being  a  mere  nation  of  rob- 
bers, and  certainly  the  stories  of  banditti,  and  of  the  famous  band  in  par- 
ticular which  ravaged  the  country  under  the  renowned  chief  "  Harum* 
bassa,"  to  whom  they  had  sworn  obedience  in  life  and  death,  are  repeated 
till  tiie  traveller  is  weary  of  them.  He  must  listen  a  thousand  times  to 
the  narrative  of  all  that  took  place,  about  two  years  ago,  at  Kimpolung— 
a  sort  of  robber  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bukovina,  a.nd  how  there 
was  a  certain  chief  at  the  pass  of  Boza,  who  made  all  the  roads  in  the 
country  unsafe  for  travellers. 

*'  At  Kimpolung,^'  said  an  Austrian  to  me,  "  the  robbers  were  whipt, 
broken  on  the  wheel,  hung,  but  it  all  did  no  good.  About  a  year  ago  we 
had  a  great  robber  hunt.  There  was  a  numerous  band  which  for  months 
bad  scoured  all  the  frontier  countries.  There  was  no  finding  out  who  they 
were,  for  they  never  allowed  any  of  their  companions  to  be  taken  prisoners^ 
dragg^g  them  away  when  wounded,  or  if  they  could  not  do  that,  killing 
them  and  cutting  off  their  heads,  which  they  carried  off,  so  that  the  bodies 
could  not  be  reco^ised.  At  last  when  they  had  been  driven  into  a  comer, 
and  much  reduced  in  number,  they  mutinied  against  their  captain,  mur- 
dered him,  and  sent  in  his  head,  on  which  tney  imagined  sdl  their  sins 
might  be  heaped.  In  time  however  they  were  all  taken  and  hanged,  for 
here  on  the  frontier,  every  act  of  robbery  is  punished  with  han^g,  even 
when  tmaccompamed  by  murdet." 
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The  Aotlriftii  potto  ttresometimei  attaeked  byJheWalacTiianit^  ailhav^ 
already  mentionea^  without  any  view  to  plunder,  but  merely  on  the  suppo^ 
ntion  that  the  boimdaiy  line  lias  been  unfeurly  drawn.  One  of  the  offioens 
told  me  that  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  mob  of  sixty  Walaehians  had  come 
to  his  post^  and  oemanded  that  ti^e  Austrian  eagle  should  be  torn  do^pm^ 
and  the  guanl*house  destroyed,  sinee  it  stood  on  Walachian  ground.  Forta- 
nately  he  had  at  the  time  twelve  men  with  him,  as  the  reli^  had  come,  and 
the  Old  watch  was  not  yet  gone,  so  that  he  found  himself  able  to  resist  force 
by  force,  and  with  his  twuve  men  drove  back  the  sixty,  and  pursued  them 
&r  into  the  Turkish  territory.  He  and  his  troop  had  then  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  march  into  quarantine.  Along  the  whole  Transylvanian  frontier 
are  little  quarantine  establishments  for  daily  communication,  such  as  the 
Bastell  I  nave  described  at  Orsova. 

The  Transylvanian  Alps  present  many  remarkable  natural  phenomena. 
Such  as  the  wmrlwinds,  wmch  in  hot  summers  are  very  frequent.  An  Austrian 
officer  told  us  that  he  had  been  lately  wakened  in  the  night  by  a  terrilde 
noise,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  at  the  time  conjecture,  as  the  air 
and  every  thing  around  appeared  perfectly  still ;  but  that  on  the  following 
day  he  had  discovered,  not  far  from  his  post,  a  number  of  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  lying  in  many  places  in  a  circle.  Forest  conflagrations  also 
often  take  place  in  these  woo^  regions  in  the  month  of  August,  and  some- 
times darken  the  sky  with  smoke,  so  that  for  weeks  neither  sun  nor  moon 
nor  star  is  to  be  seen. 

I  was  sitting  with  my  companions  the  Szekler  hussars,  in  a  sort  of 
little  arbour,  which  the  soldiers  had  built  near  the  guard-house,  when  I 
heard  the  exclamation,  "  See  there  he  is,  and  the  SzeMers  sprang  up  to 
meet  their  friend,  a  young  Croat  officer,  who  came  well  armed,  and  ridings 
on  a  stout  little  mountain  horse,  over  the  high  wooden  bridge  which  crosses 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  Tshema,  meeting  the  patrol  road  on  the  other 
side.  In  nis company  came  also  two  '<  SerreshanSy^  mounted  like  himself 
and  completely  armed.  The  Croat,  who  was  the  commandant,  returning 
from  a  mght  patrol,  bade  us  welcome  to  his  hut  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  well-informed,  intelligent,  and  most  amiable  man, 
and  spoke  moreover  very  g^ood  German.  I  must  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
thoum  we  were  of  various  nations  (Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians  and 
Walaehians),  yet  our  conversation  was  always  carried  on  in  German.  We 
returned  to  ttie  arbour,  where  after  a  time  some  wine,  some  good  river 
water,  and  a  sort  of  frontier  national  dish,  made  of  lamb  and  bacon  chopped 
up  with  onions  and  herbs,  which  must  have  been  a  most  elaborate  prepa* 
tion,  to  judge  from  the  time  the  soldiers  were  cooking  it,  was  served  up 
to  us. 

My  attention  was  soon  turned  to  the  companions  of  our  hospitable  en- 
tertamer,  the  Serreahans  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  with  whom  I  had 
been  much  struck  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  veiy  complete  equip- 
ment by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  troops  on  the 
frontier.  Their  uniform  has  been  probably  modelled  on  some  national  cos- 
tume, which  has  now  become  extinct.  It  consists  of  a  dose  doublet  with 
four  rows  of  glittering  buttons,  fitting  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  over  this  a 
wide  doak  with  a  hood,  which  in  rainy  weather  is  drawn  over  the  head. 
Their  pantaloons  were  in  the  Hungpman  fashion,  very  tight,  of  a  sky  blue 
colour,  and  gaily  embroidered.  Their  thick  stockings  were  also  worked  in 
coloured  tl^ad,  and  their  hair,  like  that  of  the  Hungtuian  shepherds, 
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iP0Tin  mto  tiiidc  plait^y  and  hanging  down  orei'  their  ean.  Their  featureg 
irare  the  most  regular  and  handsome  that  I  had  seen  on  the  Walachian 
bmiAer.  In  their  girdles  they  carried  Turkish  weapons,  a  yataghan  and 
two  rerjr  long  pistols ;  a  cartouche  box  hung  down  hefore,  and  a  rifle, 
UffUy  ornamented  in  the  Turkish  fiisMon,  was  thrown  over  the  shoulder* 
Their  whole  dress  and  appearance  was  as  picturesque  and  poetical,  as  that 
tf  an  ordinary  peasant  soldier  is  prosaic. 

These  Serreshans  form  a  separate  corps  in  the  service  of  the  military 
frontier,  and  have  had  time  out  of  mind  uieir  peculiar  duties,  and  peculiar 
erffaniaation.     It  may  he  that  in  them  is  to  be  sought  the  kernel  of  the 
old  military  inhabitants  of  the  ooimtty,  or  they  may  be  successors  of  the 
old  frontier  guard  of  Matthias  Corvinus.     Tney  are  in  some  measure  the 
gendarmes  of  the  frontier,  and  a  small  troop  of  them,  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  men,  is  attached  to  each  frontier  regiment.     On  the  whole  there 
are  about  a  thousand  of  them,  including  a  company  on  the  Dalmatiaa 
eoast.     They  are  like  bloodhounds  in  the  pursuit  of  robbers  and  smug- 
glers, and  ove^  officer  takes  some  with  him,  on  his  visit  of  inspection  to 
ma  cordon.     They  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  and  with  the 
people  on  the  Turlosh  as  on  the  Austrian  side;  know  all  the  afBedrs  of  all  their 
neigfabours ;  have  immediate  information  of  any  design  that  is  set  on  foot 
on  either  side,  and  are  respected  and  feared  by  friend  and  foe  ;  besides 
being  the  heroes  of  most  of  the  daring  feats  that  are  performed  in  the 
frequent  sldrmishes  with  the  Turks.      Like  all  borderers  the  Serreshans 
serve  without  pay,  service  being,  as  the  Austrians  say,  their  ^*  robot** 
or  feudal  service.      Curiously  enough,   their  officers  are  called  by  the 
Torkiah  name  of  "  Bassi.**    The  colonel  is  called  Haram  Bassi  or  tipper 
Basn,  the  subalterns  Vice  Bassi. 

Theee  Serreshans,  the  commandant  of  the  Cordon,  my  Szekler  friends 
and  myself,  the  six  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  patrol,  and  all  our 
horses,  made  up  a  tdlerably  large  party  ;  filling  not  only  the  arbour,  but 
abo  a  little  hut  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  officers  often  put  up 
near  the  guard-house,  and  where  they  Hke  to  pass  the  warm  nights  of 
summer.  There  we  took  our  meals  very  pleasantly  alfresco,  and  to  me, 
ihe  native  of  a  Hanse  town,  it  was  a  pleasurable  circumstance  that  the 
iratohw(»d  given  for  the  n^ht  along  the  frontier  happened  to  be." The 
ditjr  of  Hamburg.^'  The  Hofkriegsrath,  or  Lnpetial  Council  of  War,  in 
Vienna  gives  the  word  for  every  day  in  die  year,  and  this  passes  not  only 
ikmg  the  frontier,  but  through  the  whole  army.  It  is  usually  a  proper 
fiame^  of  some  individual  or  of  a  city,  as  for  instance,  *^  Aloysius,** 
"  Jeniaalem,'*  or>  as  to*day,  **  The  dty  of  Hamburg." 

After  the  conclusion  of  our  repast  it  was  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  neighbouring  Walachian  frontier  station,  which  lay  opposite  to  the 
Austrian  one  of  Tshema  where  we  were.  We  proceeded  accordingly  along 
^  Austrian  patrol  road,  and,  crossing  the  Walachian  boundary  line, 
tame  to  a  high  terraced  land,  covered  veith  grass,  behind  which  the  rocks 
lose  again  to  a  giddy  height.  A  more  remarkable  contrast,  than  that  be« 
tween  the  Austrian  and  Walachian  station  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  atieient  Dax^ians  cannot  have  existed  in  a  more  barbarous  state  than 
that  in  which  we  found  the  people  on  the  Walachian  frontier.  We  had 
Msicely  entered  <Jie  terrace  or  "plcUeau"  when  three  or  four  rough 
Walachian  dogs,  such  as  are  always  kept  about  their  frontier  stations, 
"pnmg  at  us.     Our  Serreshans  kept  them  off  with  stones  and  cudgels,  it 
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being  desiiable,  no  less  on  account  of  the  plague  than  out  of  regard  for 
the  safety  of  our  legs,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  A  Walachian  sentind 
dad  in  sheep-skins,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  material  so  covered  with  large 
woolly  curls  that  it  looked  almost  like  a  wig,  was  walking  up  and  down 
before  a  hut  made  of  boughs  and  moss  ;  our  call  as  well  as  the  barking  of 
the  dogs  summoned  a  few  Dacians,  also  clad  in  sheep-skins,  viho  came 
crawling  out  of  the  hut  and  approached  us.  We  ordered  them  to  stand 
still  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  which  they  immediately  did,  and 
called  off  their  dogs.  We  entered  into  conyersation  with  them  and 
asked  them  how  it  happened  that  they,  "  Bamanij'*  that  is,  descendants 
of  Romans,  should  not  appear  to  be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
*^  Nay,"  they  answered  "  Domini  I  Imperatu  nostru  is  not  so  great  and 
rich  as  your  s.  He  takes  our  money  from  us,  and  never  gives  us  any  back" 
We  asked  whether  their  officers  onen  visited  them  ?  '^  They  had  not  been 
there  for  some  weeks,"  was  the  answer  ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  Wal- 
lachians  take  their  duties  easily,  whereas  the  Austrians  patrol  day  and 
night  on  their  border.  <*  These  Walachians,  however,''  said  one  of  the 
Austrian  officers,  "  are  good-tempered,  obliging  fellows,  though  somewhat 
given  to  thieving.  They  are  often  of  great  use  when  we  want  to  have  a 
bear  or  chamois  hunt  on  their  ground,  for  they  trace  the  game  with  almost 
canine  sagacity,  and  clamber  up  the  steepest  and  most  difficult  paths  to 
drive  it  down  to  us." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  people  so  barbarous  should  be  subject  to  the 
grossest  superstitions.  They  believe,  for  instance,  most  firmly  in  the 
vampire,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  in  a  dead  body  which  they  suppose  rises 
from  the  gra?e  to  suck  their  blood.  Many  who  have  believed  themselves 
persecuted  by  such  visitations,  have  even  died  £rom  the  effect  of  their 
excited  imagmations.  The  idea  that  people  can  be  rendered  bullet  proof 
is  also  common  among  them ;  and  a  frightful  and  disgusting  notion  prevails 
that  this  impenetrability  can  be  obtained  by  eating  the  heart  of  a  young 
child.  This  dreadful  superstition  is  found  also  on  the  Austrian  side  of 
the  border,  especially  among  the  Serreskans. 

The  Walachians  brought  from  their  hut  a  quantity  of  tobacco-pipe 
tubes,  which  they  had  cut  from  a  very  fine  kind  of  shrub,  called  Weu£se!, 
or  Vistula  reed,  which  grows  all  over  these  mountains.  An  extensive  trade 
IB  carried  on  in  this  article  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  visiters  to  the 
baths  of  Mehadia  usually  carry  some  of  these  tubes  away  as  souvenirs. 
They  are  found  also  in  the  military  circles,  but  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  gather  them.  They  are  of  course  much  cheaper  here  than  in  Vienna 
and  Leipsig,  where  an  amateur  would  pay  sevend  florins  for  what  here 
would  cost  only  a  few  kreuzers ;  but  like  all  that  is  rare  in  its  kind,  they 
are  apt  to  withdraw  from  the  common  haunts  of  men,  and  are  found  best, 
and  in  greatest  abundance,  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocks.  We 
could  not  unfortunately  make  use  of  any  of  the  pipes,  but  we  presented  our 
Walachians,  on  leaving  them,  with  some  tobacco,  which  they  divided 
peaceably  among  them.    On  leaving  them  we  passed  up  a  little  uiepherd's 

C'\  through  a  wood,  to  another  terrace  similar  to  the  nrst,  and  thence  we 
a  most  beautiful  and  romantic  prospect  of  the  wild  valley  beneath ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tshema  breaking  through  wild  craggy  rocks.  At 
many  apparently  inaccessible  points  we  noticed  caverns,  wmch,  like  ihose 
of  some  of  our  mountains  at  home,  are  full  of  bears'  bones,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  our  bears'  bones  lie  buried  in  antediluvian  clay,  and  those 
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feimd  in  these  TransylTanian  caverns  are  covered  nith  wann  flesh  and 
Uood. 

The  bear  of  these  regions  is,  according  to  the  description  of  my  com« 
panions,  the  Szekler  officers,  of  a  very  large  and  strong  race,  but  not  the 
kss  on  that  account,  like  all  his  wild  bretibren,  inclined  to  shun  the  face 
of  man.  Whenever  he  meets  one  he  usually  stands  still,  and,  after  reflect* 
ing  for  a  moment,  turns  round  and  walks  on.  He  eats  almost  every  thing 
K  he  finds ;  Indian  com,  roots,  friuts,  goats,  sheep,  and  even  young  wolves 
;  and  foxes  ;  but  he  is  himself  eaten  by  none  in  return,  not  even  by  man, 
I  liar  the  people  of  the  country  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  eating  beards 
I  flesh.  He  lives  mostly  in  caves  in  the  chalky  difls ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tshema,  there  is  some  moist  meadow  land  covered  with  fern  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  thickness,  among  which,  either  to  cool  himself,  or  to  watch 
some  other  animal,  the  bear  is  frequently  found  lying,  and  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  he  is  never  absent  from  it.  He  sometimes  goes  to  the  river  to 
ba&e,  and  sometimes  to  catch  fish ;  and  when  the  clumsy  beast  comes 
tumbling  down  over  stock  and  block  from  his  den  among  the  high  cliffs, 
there  is  a  noise  as  if  a  fragment  of  rock  were  rolling  down  into  the  valley. 
The  best  fish  in  the  Tshema  are  the  trout,  and  these  are  also  the  favourite 
morceaux  of  the  bear,  who  sits  watching  his  opportunity  near  the  stones 
under  which  the  trout  Ue,  and  from  time  to  time  hooks  them  out  very 
cleverly,  and  tosses  them  on  the  bank.  Sometimes  he  will  strike  on  the 
stone  where  he  suspects  the  trout  are  lying,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  fish ; 
and  when  he  is  pursued  he  will  snatch  up  stones  or  logs  of  wood,  to  fling 
them  at  his  assiulants,  not,  however,  until  he  is  wounded,  for  till  then  he 
thinks  onfy  of  making  his  escape.  Many  of  the  caverns  in  these  moun- 
tains, from  which  bears  or  banditti  have  been  driven,  now  serve  as  dwell- 
ings to  the  Alpine  sheep  or  goatherds,  and  some  of  them  even  pass  the 
winter  in  these  holes,  and  keep  their  cattle  the  whole  year  out,  feeding  on 
whatever  scanty  herbage  they  can  find.  The  goats  are  s;eneraJly,  in  these' 
caseS)  accommodated  with  the  interior  of  the  cave,  whuBt  their  herdsman 
lies  by  the  fire  near  its  mouth. 

On  one  of  the  terraces  above  the  Tshema  we  found  a  little  Walachian 
shepherd,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming  thus  far,  because  he  fur- 
nished the  officers  of  the  g^uard-house  vKth  goats'  milk ;  in  general  the 
shepherds  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  frontier 
posts,  as  it  is  feared  the  temptation  to  carry  on  a  little  smuggling  trade 
ynik  their  Turkish  neighbours  would  be  too  great  for  them  to  resist.  A 
baff,  or  even  a  large  Imnp  of  crystallized  rock  salt,  that  any  of  these  poor 
fdtiows  may  be  tempted  to  buy  on  Turkish  ground,  where  they  can  get  it 
80  much  cheaper,  is  sure  to  be  spied  out  by  the  argus  eyes  of  the  Serreshans 
and  frontier  patrols.  When  they  find  themselves  closely  pursued  on  these 
oocasions,  they  sometimes  let  it  fall,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
some  rags  bemnd,  or  some  piece  of  clothing,  as  these  articles  are  supposed 
to  carry  conta^on.  A  separate  sentinel  is  then  left  to  watch  every  scat- 
tered article,  and  the  number  of  pursuers  being  therelnr  much  diminished, 
the  offender  has  a  better  chance  of  escape.  Some  very  mrmal  and  elaborate 
prooeedings  are  then  commenced,  to  determine  the  proprietorship  of  the 
abovementioned  rags,  which,  however,  must  only  be  contemplated  from  a 
certain  distance,  and  after  an  immensity  of  writing,  and  long  examinations 
and  investigations,  the  question,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  rags  and  the  salt, 
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often  rmnains  vodeciied.     The  forest  round  has  then  to  be  aeomeif  toiee 

if  any  more  salt  and  rags  can  be  discovered,  and  wherever  they  are  fboad 
they  mutt  be  left  lying,  and  a  guard  stationed  over  them.  A  report  most 
then  be  made  to  the  nearest  quarantine  estabUshmeiit,  running  nearly 
thus— '^  Yesterday  evening  certain  Walachian  smug^ors  attempted  to 
carry  salt  across  the  firontier,  but  were  detected  and  put  to  flight.  They 
have,  indeed,  escaped,  but  tliey  have  left  their  salt  behind  them.  One 
bag  has  been  found  under  such  a  tree,  a  lump  behind  this  or  that  rock^^a 
cap  or  a  waistcoat  here  or  there.  Proper  persons  have  been  stationed  to 
watch  these  things,  and  it  is  now  requested  that  some  of  the  health  officers 
may  be  sent  to  cany  them  away."  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of 
days  the  health  officers  arrive,  and  taking  up  the  dangerous  commodiiiei 
with  iron  tongs,  cany  them  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  whers 
the  rags  are  burnt,  and  water  being  dashed  over  the  lumps  of  rock  salt,  it 
is  regmed  as  purified  by  the  baptism,  and  fitted  for  the  service  of  western 
Europeans,  who  little  thmk  by  what  an  expenditure  of  toil  and  trouUs 
Austria  defends  them  firom  the  contagion  of  the  plague. 

Our  friendly  host  the  Croat  commandant,  with  some  of  his  soldiers  and 
Serreshans,  escorted  us  to  the  next  post  on  our  way  back  to  Mehadia,  but 
I  was  tempted  to  linger  behind  the  party  to  explore  one  of  the  caverns  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  formerly  the  alxxto  of  a  renowned  band  of  robbers. 
As  it  had  by  this  time  become  late  in  the  evening,  my  fiaithfiil  guide, 
*'  Juri^  ^whom  I  had  hired  fi)r  the  period  of  my  stay  at  the  Baths,)  kindled 
a  torch  wliich  he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and  after  tying 
our  horses  to  a  tree,  we  climbed  a  little  way  up  the  rock  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole  Tshema  valley,  being 
called,  J9ar  exeeUence^  the  Robber's  Cave,  and  must  have  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  fortress  or  robber  castle,  as  before  the  entrance  in  the  rock  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  walls  by  which  it  was  completely  enclosed.  In  the 
interior  it  is  divided  into  several  compartments.  We  had  to  crawl  on  our 
hands  and  knees  firom  one  to  anoiher ;  but  after  passing  through  several,  we 
arrived  at  a  more  lofty  and  spacious  chamber,  wnich  may  have  been  used  by 
the  robbers  as  a  magazine,  or  a  dormitory,  or  a  banqueting-hall,  or  for  all 
these  purposes.  tThe  largest  chamber  is  a  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet 
high,  and  fifty  broad,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  may  b^ve  reoded 
here  with  more  comfort  and  convenience  than  their  brethren,  the  robber* 
knights  of  Germany,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  oastle-walls.  In 
the  background  the  cave  narrowed  to  a  mere  deft,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tinue quite  through  the  mountain,  and  to  communicate  with  other  strong- 
holds of  the  same  description  on  the  other  side.  My  g^de  muttered  to 
me,  half  in  German  and  half  in  Walachian,  something  which  I  did  not 
entirely  understand,  but  as  well  as  I  could  make  out,  he  was  informing  me 
that  in  ancient  times  the  famous  Bobber  Captain^  Hercules,  lived  in  this  cave. 

As  we  rode  on  to  follow  our  companions,  I  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  my 
little  ^*  Mokanu,"  (mountain  horse,)  that  I  had  not  observed  before.  While 
he  was  trotting  along  at  a  good  pace,  he  held  down  his  head  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  ground,  and  let  me  pull  him  up  as  often  as  I  would,  down 
went  his  nose  again  on  the  first  opportunity.  My  guide  told  me  the  crea- 
ture was  tracking  our  party  who  had  gone  on  before,  as  a  dog  would  have 
tracked  them,  by  the  scent. 

I  could  not  hope  to  overtake  my  party  after  the  time  we  had  spent  in  the 
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miHim,  00  I  fetolyed  to  take  this  opportaiiity4>f  yiBitixig,  before  mj  depar- 
ture, the  cave  of  the  Hwculei  spring.  Through  a  narrow  deft  in  the  chalk 
cliffy  we  penetrated  to  the  spot  where  the  clear  hot  water  rashes  impetuously 
out  of  a  natural  aperture,  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  adjoining  bathing- 
house,  and  distributed  over  yarious  apartments,  as  well  as  into  a  large 
common  bath.  On  the  sides  of  the  rock  are  inscriptions,  as  well  ancient 
as  modem,  and  near  the  common  bath  is  a  statue  of  him  whom  my  guide, 
'^  Juri,"  persisted  in  calling  the  great  Captain  Hercules.  Here  was  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  robbers  that  ever  existed,  metamorphosed  into  a  chief 
dP banditti!  The  statue  is  always  said  to  be  of  Hercules,  but  the  lines 
and  features  are  so  much  definced  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  for  the 
Wallachians  haye  a  habit  of  scraping  it,  and  drinking  the  dust  mixed  with 
the  warm  water  of  the  spring,  as  a  cure  for  some  diseases. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Mr.  yon  Domer,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
Mehadia,  as  well  as  the  modems,  esteemed  this  Hercules  spring  more  than 
lay  of  the  other  one*and-twenty*  The  cayem  from  which  it  proceeds,  is 
aaul  to  perforate  the  mountain  completely,  and  aboye  is  another  opening 
&om  which  sulphureous  yapoun  ascend. 
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I  had  now  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  on  the 
sontibi  east,  where  it  meets  the  Turkish  territories,  and  I  had  to  seek  an  in- 
teresting route  for  my  return.  I  chose  for  that  purpose  the  great  diagonal 
nmning  from  this  south-eastern  comer  of  Hungary  through  the  Banat  by 
Temesyar  and  Szegedin,  to  the  centre  of  the  country,  Pesth.  It  is  both 
in  an  historical  and  a  commercial  point  of  yiew  a  most  remarkable  tract, 
being  the  way  by  which  Trajan  penetrated  into  Dacia,  and  that  by  which, 
ia  the  last  century,  Joseph  adyanced  against  the  Turks.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  trade  with  Turkey  also  trayels  this  road. 

The  equipage  which  I  hired  for  this  journey,  was  no  other  than  a 
common  peasant's  cart,  the  boards  of  which,  patched  yery  neatiy  in  yarious 
phK^es,  and  coyered  with  hay,  formed  a  yery  comfortable  seat.  It  was  drawn 
by  three  stout  little  Makanus^  harnessed  togetiier  with  ropes  and  thongs 
aod  strings  of  all  kinds,  whilst  my  own  costume  was  not  much  more  elegant ; 
far,  haying  found  it  rather  too  light  for  the  cold  of  these  mountain  regions, 
I  had  supplied  its  deficiencies  with  yarious  handkerchiefs  and  wrappers, 
sad  a  large  sheep-skin  which  the  commandant  of  Mehadia  had  kindly  be- 
stowed upon  me.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  an 
squipage  when  I  entered  on  the  fine  smooth  road  that  might  haye  befitted 
a  yery  different  kind  of  carriage.     Since,  howeyer,  no  one  here  knew  me, 

and  no  one  could  meet  me  the  next  day,  and  say,  "  My  dear  Mr. y 

^at  a  pretty  figure  you  cut  yesterday,"  I  raanag^  to  console  myself,  es- 
pecially as  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  Prafecti  Daciarum  always  trayel 
in  the  same  style  ;  and  I  kept  up  my  courage,  eyen  though  I  met  seyeral 
trayellers  differently  equipped,  who  tmdoubtedly  looked  down  upon  me  as 
a  person  of  very  little  consequence.  I  met  for  instance  the  family  of  a 
great  Walachian  boyard,  returning  from  where  I  know  not,  to  their  own 
country.  They  had  seyeral  large  Vienna  trayelHng-carriages  one  behind 
anotiier,  each  drawn  by  a  dozen  horses,  and  each  crammed  full  of  yarious 
members  of  tiie  family,  with  their  waiting-maids,  yalets,  cooks,  footmen, 
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&c  fiehindcame  a  waggon-load  of  hay,  sacks  of  oats,  kettles,  pot%  and 
pans,  and  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  on  the  top  of  which,  other  at- 
tendants were  perched.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  travelling  f<nr  the  great 
in  this  country,  and  I  can  honestly  say,  I  preferred  my  former's  cart. 

The  valley  of  Bella  Reka,  although  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Tshema^  is  pretty  and  variegated.  The  higher  one  rises,  however,  th^ 
more  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  wild  and  monotonous  highland.  The 
hills  are  mostly  steril  with  occasional  intervals  of  wood,  and  some  scat- 
tered patches  of  cultivated  land,  besides  a  few  Wallachian  hamlets,  defended 
by  high  thorn  hedges,  against  the  wolves  and  bears,  and  the  ill-attended 
cattle  which  are  almost  equally  mischievous.  On  some  of  the  hills  we 
saw  the  remains  of  castles  and  fortresses  formerly  erected  against  the 
Turks.  They  were  mostly  of  a  quadrangular  form,  &om  ten  to  fifte«i 
&thoms  high,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  or  stories,  much  like 
the  towers  now  built  as  a  defence  against  we  Russians  by  the  people  at 
the  Caucasus.  These  towers  are  met  with  as  far  as  Ejuunsebes,  where 
the  last  bears  the  name  of  Ovid's  tower,  because  it  is  said  that  Ovid  passed 
here  a  part  of  the  period  of  his  renowned  exile.  From  the  Banat  to  Varna, 
and  from  Varna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester  (Ovidiopolis),  every  district 
seems  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  inspired  the  Tristia^  for  there  are  no 
less  than  five  different  places  where  Ovid  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  his 
melodious  repinings  over  his  misfortune  of  having  seen  at  the  court  of 
Augustus  more  than  he  ought  to  have  seen.  It  appears,  however,  tolerably 
certain,  that  the  name  of  Karansebes,  is  not,  as  some  learned  patriots  of  the 
Banat  wiU  have  it,  derived  from  Ovid's  Cara  mea  sedeSy  £or  he  died  seven- 
teen years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Romans  did  not  conquer 
Dacia  till  about  a  hundred  years  after  our  era. 

The  little  thrashing-places  of  the  Walachians  in  the  open  air,  formed 
also  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  landscape,  but  on  the  whole  we  were  less 
indebted  to  Triptolemus  than  to  Pan  for  amusement  on  our  road,  that  is 
supposing  the  latter  divinity  to  take  under  his  protection  not  only  the 
Idyllic  sheep  and  oxen  of  Arcadia,  but  also  the  great  herds  of  Walachian 
cattle  destined  for  the  slaughterhouses  of  Vienna.  In  no  country  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  is  so  much  butchers'  meat  eaten  as  in  Austria,  and,  not^ 
withstanding  the  quantity  raised  within  her  own  territories,  sh^  requires 
a  very  considerable  importation.  It  appears  to  me  that  as  Hungary  pos- 
sesses about  6000  German  square  miles  of  pasture  ground,  it  ought  to  be 
aUe  to  satisfy  the  appetite  at  least  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  void  created  by  the  hungry  tooth  of  man,  in  the  great 
Hungarian  herds,  has  to  be  filled  up  from  foreign  countries.  The  swine 
which  come  up  the  Danube  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  roads 
chiefly  traversed  by  these  great  herds  of  foreign  cattle,  are  two :  the  first 
from  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  Southern  Russia,  through  Galicia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  over  the  Carpathians  ;  and  the  second  from  Walachia  by  Orsova, 
on  which  we  were  now  travelling.  We  passed  continually  great  h^rds  oi 
beasts  whose  horns  were  all  turned  towards  Pesth  and  Vienna.  As  we 
drove  through  them  at  a  rapid  pace  there  was  usually  a  tremendous  hal- 
looing between  the  herdsmen  and  my  driver,  Martin,  who  I  must  confess 
was  not  over  careftd.  The  wild  voices  and  gestures,  and  the  barbarous 
exterior  of  these  men,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen, 
bat  their  cattle  were  just  as  civilized  in  appearance  as  our  own. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  indisputable  fact>  that  all  the  herdsmen  in  the 
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world  ate  titieves ;  this  phenomenon  has  never  yet  heen  floffiaentily  ez« 
l^ained,  hut  its  truth  is  not  to  he  controyerted,  and  it  may  he  infened  that 
a  road,  so  much  frequented  hy  herdsmen,  is  not  likely  to  he  a  very  secure 
one.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  told,  eyen  in  hroad  daylight,  it 
was  dangerous  to  travel  here  wimout  heing  well  armed  and  accompanied. 
At  present  accidents  of  this  kind  only  haf^n  in  the  night ;  the  police  of 
the  military  circles  is  much  improved,  and  the  fine  new  road  that  has  beoi 
made  has  contrihuted  greatly  to  the  security  of  travellers.  As  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  vigilance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  guarantee  wat  it  is 
affi)rd6d,  I  noticed  all  along  the  road  guard-houses  erected,  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  toll  stations.  Formerly  the  Serreshans  patrolled  here  day 
snd  nig^t,  hut  this  is  now  done  at  nignt  only.  What  the  Serreshans  are 
in  the  miHtary  part  of  the  Banat,  the  Flayashes  are  in  the  interior  of  the 
province-— namely,  a  police  against  handittL  The  leaders  or  officers  of 
these  JFiaya9heSy  I  was  told,  had  a  Turkish  appellation,  and  were  called 
^BuHhashas,"  and  throughout  southern  Hungaiy,  almost  every  comitat 
has  a  different  name  for  its  gendarmerie.  They  are  in  some  places  called 
Ttketniksy  from  the  Turkish  word  '^  Tsheta"  meaning  'Hhe  troop;"  some- 
times Hadnagy^  Haidticks  or  PersectUores-^woTds  wluch  have  all  the  same 
signification. 

We  passed  over  a  mountainous  ridge,  and  arrived  towards  noon  at 
TeregavOy  which  lies  near  the  source  of  the  Temes,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  celehrated  *'  Key,"  or  narrow  pass.  The  form  of  the  country  at  this 
place  is  the  following;  the  land  is  high,  hut  still  much  lower  than  tiie 
mountain  masses  which  lie  on  the  east  and  west.  The  highest  western 
point  is  the  Semenik,  and  in  the  east  the  Saiko;  fr^m  these  two  mountains, 
— the  latter  of  which  is  seven  thousand  feet  high,  the  former  five  thousand, 
— inn  three  ranges  of  less  elevation,  which  connect  the  two  together.  The 
first  of  these  ranges — ^tiie  one  we  had  just  passed  over,  has  only  a  slight 
depressiom  from  which  the  waters  on  either  side  flow  into  the  Danube 
wd  the  Theiss ;  the  second  and  the  third  range  are  broken  through  by 
nvers;  fr^om  the  Semenik  flows  the  Temes,  and  from  the  Sarko  the  Hideg, 
which  unite  near  Teregova,  and  force  their  way  through  the  second  and 
third  ridges.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the  Teregova  Key ;  the  second, 
tiuit  of  Slatina,  and  key  appears  to  be  the  usual  term  for  these  narrow  ra- 
rines,  as  '^  Irongate**  is  for  the  greater  mountain  passes. 

At  the  desolate  Teregova  we  found  an  inn  kept  by  a  handsome  young 
German  married  couple,  where  we  dined  better  than  we  had  done  in  many 
t  coffee-house  at  Vienna.  They  brought  us,  as  a  great  rarity  in  these  cold 
i^ions,  some  grapes,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  frx>m  Orsova.  A  fellow 
goest,  a  huntsman,  who  was  also  going  to  Karansebes^  determined  to  take 
%  j4ace  hy  my  side  in  the  hay-cart,  and  only  begged  permission  to  take  up 
with  him  a  large  sporting  dog,  alleging  that  the  shepherds*  dogs  of  Wa- 
lachia  were  so  vicious,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  let  him  run  behind, 
nace  a  wolf  could  hardly  defend  himself  against  them,  much  less  a 
sporting  dog. 

Our  host  informed  us  that  if  I  had  come  a  littie  earher,  I  might  have 
Men  a  waggon-load  of  leeches  with  which  a  Frenchman  had  passed  by  in 
the  morning.  He  added,  he  had  for  many  years  furnished  horses  for  these 
Fiench  leecn  dealers,  and  that  these  animals  were  obtained  mostly  horn 
Walachia,  Hungary  being  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  Paris 
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Sorleeeheiy  aiqr  more  ihan  ihst  of  Yienna  for  beef .  This  leech  trade  k 
quite  a  separate  trade,  and  the  waggons  pass  from  stage  to  stage  through 
all  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Grermanj,  direct  to  Paris.  The  French  traders 
are  supposea  to  belong  all  to  one  company,  some  members  of  which  reside 
in  Orsoya,  where  they  contriye  to  get  the  leeches  smuggled  in  small  parcels 
from  Walachia,  whence  their  exportation  is  prohibit^  At  Orsoya  thej 
have  a  great  pond  in  which  they  collect  all  they  get,  and  from  there  they  tnmS' 
port  them  to  Paris,  it  is  said,  in  fourteen  days.  The  waggons  are  very  care- 
folly  constructed  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended  for,  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  chest  pierced  with  holes,  and  divided  inside  by  a  kind  of  trellis  wcik, 
into  a  great  number  of  compartments,  each  capable  of  containingabag^weigh- 
ing  six  Okkas,  that  is  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  leeches.  This  chest  is  veiy 
carefully  placed  on  springs  to  avoid  jolting.  The  leeches,  when  first  taken 
from  the  ponds  are  put  into  the  bags  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  for 
they  must  not  be  carried  wet.  They  then  roll  theniselves  up  like  balls,  and 
remain  in  a  sort  of  torpid  state  during  the  journey.  A  hundredweight  of 
leeches  costs  the  French  dealer  in  Orsova  tour  or  five  hundred  florins,  and 
to  the  value  of  ten  or  fif)»en  thousand  florins  are  often  carried  at  one 
journey.  The  trade  in  leeches  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  critical  that 
can  be  imagined.  Should  the  weather  be  very  sultry,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo  die  on  the  road,  and  a  frost  suddenly  coming  on  is  equuilly  fatal  to  them, 
moderately  cool  weather  being  the  only  weatiber  that  agrees  with  them. 
In  order  wat  there  may  be  no  delay  on  the  journey,  the  traders  agree  with 
the  peasants  of  the  villages  they  pass,  or  with  the  hmdlords  of  inns,  to  have 
the  required  number  of  horses  in  readiness,  and  they  send  some  one  forward, 
or  make  some  signal  previously  agreed  on,  such  as  cracking  their  whips  in  a 
particular  manner  as  they  approacn,  to  announce  their  arrivaL  When  this  is 
heard,  the  people  hurry  out  and  have  the  horses  ready  on  the  road  by  the 
time  the  waggon  comes  up.  In  many  places  on  the  road  by  which  the 
leeches  come,  as  at  Bay  a  on  the  Danube,  French  traders  are  settled,  who 
have  ponds  in  which  the  leeches  can  be  placed  to  be  refreshed  after  the 
journey,  and  those  who  may  have  died  on  the  road  are  carefully  picked 
out.  In  this  manner  this  description  of  merchandise  is  carried  the  wh<^ 
way  to  Paris  where  the  leeches  are  often  sold  at  half  a  florin  a  piece. 

In  some  places  there  are  reg^ular  leech  plantations  in  which  the  animals 
are  bred ;  these  are  large  ponds,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  witii 
turf,  and  where  the  *^  Calamus  Aromaticus/'  a  plant  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  wholesome  for  them,  is  often  planted.  They  sometimes,  how- 
ever, die  by  thousands,  in  spite  of  all  tiie  care  taken  of  them,  without  its 
being  possible  to  discover  why.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  of  catc^g 
them ;  the  French  often  fish  for  them  with  Russia  leather,  prohaMy 
smeared  with  something  agreeable  to  tiie  leeches,  for  they  hR  on  it,  and 
ding  to  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Others  are  caught  witii  sieves, 
which  some  of  the  dealers  regard  as  the  best  method.  The  growth  d? 
these  creatures  is  astonishingly  slow ;  in  the  space  of  five  years,  their  increaie 
of  size  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  take  them 
from  the  ponds  for  fear  of  frost,  and  put  them  into  vessels  in  underground 
cellars,  witii  a  layer  of  day  alternating  with  every  layer  of  leeches. 

There  is  a  great  trade  in  leeches  fr^  Wallaema  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
from  Hungary,  where  indeed  the  trade  is  falling  off.  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  the  whole  North  of  Germany  is  furnished  frcon  Poland; 
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wd  miny  bandi  of  them  go^  yi&  Hiunlnug  to  London^  whore  ib«r  fetch 
»  hiffhsr  prioe  than  anywhere  eke — often  five  or  ax  times  as  mucn  as  in 
Berim. 

Beyond  Teregoya  we  passed  the  first  *^  Key/'  a  deep  narrow  winding, 
woody  nmne,  about  hau  a  Grennan  mile  loog ;  this  led  to  a  wide  valley 
or  basin,  whioh  again  narrowed  to  the  second  '^  Key,"  or  pass,  that  of 
Slatina.  This  place  is  called  1^  the  Walachians,  ^' ProlaZy"  a  word 
which  like  '^  Isles,"  appears  to  signify  merely  a  Pass  or  Passage.  After 
passing  Slatina,  the  valley  of  the  Temes  widens  more  and  more,  until  it 
becomes  a  complete  plain,  on  which  is  conspicuously  placed  the  town  of 
Temesvar. 

As  we  descended  into  the  valley,  the  mountains  seemed  to  close  behind 
us  into  a  perfect  wall  stretching  nom  summit  to  summit.  Our  eyes  had 
so  l<»ig  rested  on  nothing  but  rocks,  that  they  now  wandered  with  delight 
over  the  beautiful  surface.  It  was  very  warm — nay  sultry,  and  Martin, 
my  driver,  stopped  at  a  well  to  water  his  horses ;  our  thirst  also  was  no 
more  to  be  exting^uished  than  Greek  fire,  and  most  gladlv  would  we  have 
indulged  ourselves  with  some  of  the  fine  blue  plums  witn  which  the  trees 
in  every  village  were  loaded.  They  were  so  covered,  that  the  foliage 
eould  scalcely  be  seen  for  the  firuit,  yet  we  did  not  dare  yield  to  the 
temptation,  for  the  plum  is  said  here  to  occasion  fiever.  Our  driver,  who 
had  but  just  recoveied  from  this  malady,  made  a  wry  face  at  the  tempting 
fruit,  and  the  delicious  blooming  plums  proved  .but  a  deceitful  Fata 
Morgana  to  our  parched  throats.  Instead  of  refreshing  the  thirsty  wan- 
derer, the  fruit  serves  only  for  the  manufactmre  of  a  coarse  spirit,  the  fatal 
and  pernicious  *'  Maki ;"  and  for  this  purpose  only,  it  seems,  are  the  great 
phun  orchards  maintained,  whidi  soon  began  to  weary  me  by  their  fre- 
quent repetition. 

The  last  terrible  Turkish  deluge,  that  swept  over  this  region,  that  laid 
its  villages  in  dust  and  ashes, '  and  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  its  whole 
population,  took  place  in  1787,  and  many  terrible  scenes  connected 
with  it,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
landlord  of  an  inn  I  stopped  at,  related  to  me  that  he  and  his  parents  had 
fled  befoKi  the  advancing  Turks,  and  he  remembered  well,  with  what 
longing,  they  and  countless  other  frigitives  had  daily  watched  for  the 
coming  of  the  Eknperor  Joseph,  and  with  what  fear  and  trembling  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  approach  of  their  barbarous  enemies.  On  theur  return, 
after  the  Turks  had  been  driven  back,  they  had  found  their  city  raseed  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  was  still 
standing.  Before  the  altar  of  the  church  was  found  the  body  of  the  prior, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

The  invasion  of  the  Turks  about  fifty  years  before,  in  1738,  was  so 
much  the  more  terrible,  that  the  plague  broke  into  the  country  with  them, 
and  earned  off  six  thousand  persons  in  Pesth  and  Ofen. 

At  a  village  called  Petroshnitza,  Martin  made  another  halt.  He  usually 
unharnessed  the  horses,  and  left  us  and  the  cart  under  a  tree,  while  he  took 
them  to  the  water,  and  let  them  drink  to  their  heart's  content.  The  wea 
ther  had  become  extremely  hot,  and  my  shawls  and  sheep-sldns  of  the 
nmroing  quite  superfluous.  *  The  whole  vulage  seemed  to  be  enjoying  its  * 
afternoon's  nap,  for  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen;  the  cows  dozed  round 
the  farms,  and  only  the  geese,  the  ever  wakeftd  guardians  of  the  capitol, 
screamed  the  announcement  of  our  arrival.  Two  hogs,  feehng,  like  the  other 
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inhabitantSy  an  inclination  to  repose,  lay  down  by  the  wheel  of  our  cart 
lake  all  their  swiniah  brethren  of  this  country,  they  had  a  long  thick  stick 
fastened  in  front  of  the  breast  by  a  string  round  the  neck,  to  hinder  them 
finom  breaking  through  the  hedges  into  the  gardens,  which  they  are  Tery 
fond  of  doing.  At  we  window  of  a  house  a  kitten  was  awake,  ttppax&xdy 
because  she  could  not  succeed  to  her  mind  in  an  attempt  she  had  mads 
to  get  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  cap  of  an  Austrian  official  personage, 
the  said  cap  being  too  small  and  of  too  narrow  a  shape  to  answer  her  pur- 
pose. The  bees,  however,  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  laziness  of  ^ak 
**  sleepy  hollow,"  for  they  were  humming  away  on  the  garden  side  of  the 
houses  as  busily  as  ever. 

^^  There  will  certainly  be  a  storm,"  said  the  huntsman,  my  companion,  as 
we  drOTe  awsy  from  this  drows^  oommonity.  This  wai>  by^meuu 
agreeable  intelligence,  so  I  resolutely  maintained  there  would  be  no  storm. 

The  huntsman  desired  me  to  look  back  at  ^^  Muntje  Sarko"  and ''  Mun^e 
Mik,"  how  black  the  clouds  were  that  hung  over  their  summits,  and  besides, 
the  lightning  was  already  flashing  among  the  mountains.  Like  certain 
statesmen,  however,  who,  when  they  see  threatening  appearances  in  the 
political  horiaon,  look  the  other  way,  and  deny  their  existence,  I  kept  my 
eyes  resolutely  fixed  in  the  direction  where  the  sun  was  still  shining,  and 
denied  that  matters  looked  so  menacingly  upon  us.  The  dispute  was  over, 
however,  by  the  time  we  arrived,  wet  to  the  skin,  at  Karansebes. 
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The  magnificent  storm,  which,  however  inconvenient  in  some  respects, 
had  certainly  in  others  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  our  journey,  was  so  soon 
over,  that  I  had  time,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  to  deliver  a  letter  with 
which  I  was  furnished  to  a  worthy  ecclesiastic  of  the  place.  In  a  country 
circumstanced  like  the  Military  Frontier,  there  can  never  be  any  want  of 
subjects  of  conversation  among  those  interested  in  literature  and  science. 
The  materials  are  so  abundant  and  so  fresh,  that  two  persons  of  any  degree 
of  cultivation  meeting  here  soon  become  as  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  as 
I  and  my  priest  did  when  he  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  in 
his  arbour.  Our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  Trajan,  for  all  who 
have  been  here  since,  have  been,  more  or  less,  barbarians.  The  country 
belonged,  it  is  well  known,  to  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  Eipensis.  It 
was  conquered  by  Trajan  at  the  battle  of  the  Iron  Gate,  in  which  he 
totally  defeated  Decebalus,  who,  preferring  death  to  slavery,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  by  poison.  He  and  his  predecessors, — Dorpora,  Kotiso,  &c, 
— ^must  have  been  people  of  some  character  and  energy,  since  they  gave 
the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors  such  hard  work  to  subdue  them,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  people  ruled  by  such  sovereigns  must  have 
made  some  progress  in  civilisation.  Yet  of  this  people  and  of  their  civil 
polity  no  record  has  reached  us,  and  of  their  liistory  we  know  only  the 
close !  Here  too  Lysimachus  waged  war  even  before  the  appearance  ci 
the  Romans.  I  know  not  whether  our  learned  antiquaiians*have  yet  de« 
cided  in  what  part  of  the  country  it  was  thit  he  fought  the  disastrous 
battle  which  ended  in  his  captivity ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Karansebes,  where  some  of  the  coins  of  Lysimachus  contmus 
to  be  found  to  the  present  day. 
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The  whole  country  round  Karansebes  is  so  rich  in  coins  of  yarions  kinds, 
•— Thracian,  Greek,  iioman,  and  Byzantine, — ^that  it  does  not  redound  much 
i9  the  credit  of  our  learned  inquirers  on  these  subjects,  that  the  ground 
has  been  so  much  more  diligently  explored  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  profit, 
as  by  mining  operations  of  various  kinds,  than  ror  those  of  science.  To  show 
how  rich  the  neld  is  for  research,  I  may  mention  one  fact,  on  the  authority 
of  my  ecclesiastical  friend.  Four  weeks  before  my  arrival  at  Karansebes, 
it  had  been  formally  notified  to  the  commanding  officer  that  a  quantity  of 
silver  coins  had  been  found  in  a  hole  recently  dug  in  a  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  coins  were  brought  to  him  and  recogpiised  as  Roman ; — 
there  were  ninety-five  of  them  of  pure  silver.  A  chest  appeared  at  one  time 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  hole,  as  the  impression  of  its  shape  was  still 
distinctly  visible,  and  there  were  evident  traces  of  its  having  been  lifted  out 
with  a  lever.  The  coins  thus  carelessly  left  by  those  who  had  taken  it 
away,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  rest.  From  the 
apparent  size  of  the  chest  it  might  have  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fiflby  pounds  weight  of  coins,— -enough  to  make  an  antiquary's  mouth 
water !  But  let  him  hear  the  end  of  this  story,  and  the  water  will  come 
into  his  eyes  instead  of  his  mouth. 

Inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  thieves,  and  at  leng^  a 
woman,  whose  husband  had  absconded,  confessed  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  treasure  finders,  and  that  he  and  some  others  had  turned  what  they 
had  found  to  their  own  use.  They  had  intended  to  melt  the  coins,  and 
sell  the  silver  to  a  silversmith,  and  uiis  had  actually  been  the  fate  of  a  part 
of  the  treasure.  They  had  melted  *^  about  seventy  pounds."  Seventy 
pounds  of  historical  documents!  Seventy  pounds  of  finely-executed, 
speaking  witnesses  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  gray 
old  time !     Nor  is  this  instance  by  any  means  a  singular  one. 

Among  the  many  remains  of  Koman  enterprise  and  industry  which  this 
country  presents,  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  are  the  '' hundred 
shafts'  {Centum pwtea)  sunk  in  the  Banat  mountains,  which  are  cut,  in 
a  very  laborious  manner  through  the  solid  rock.  As  the  Russians  have 
their  Siberia,  so  had  the  Romans  their  Dacia,  and,  with  the  one  as  with 
the  other,  to  be  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  '^  ad  metaUa  damnari" 
was  considered  as  a  severe  punishment.  The  wonderful  works  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  were  executed  entirely  by  poor  **ad  metaUa  damnatiy*  under 
the  gpiidance  of  Roman  officers.  I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  visit 
either  these,  or  the  iron  mines  of  Russberg  lying  to  the  right  of  Karansebes, 
and  which  have  of  late  years  again  acquired  celebrity. 

These  were  formerly  ^^Ararisch^^  that  is  they  were  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government.  Such  a  mode  of  exploitation,  however,  is  siure  to  be 
podttctive  of  little  profit ;  and,  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  the  care- 
Ittsness,  indifference,  or  dishonesty  of  the  persons  employed,  prevented  any 
advantage  firom  being  derived  from  the  mines.  In  the  year  J  826,  they 
were,  therefore,  disposed  of  to  private  persons,  and  since  then  they  have 
become,  all  at  once,  so  productive,  as  to  supply  nearly  all  the  most  consi- 
derable iron-works  in  Hungary,  and  the  iron  mines  of  Russberg  have,  in 
consequence,  assumed  a  very  important  position  in  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

There  are  mines  of  all  kinds  in  the  Banat  mountains,  which  are  but  a 
continuation  of  the  Transylvanian  chain,  so  abounding  in  metallic  riches, 
a  great  part  of  them  probably  still  undiscovered.  Gold  is  generally  ob- 
tamed  here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Hungary,  by  the  gipsies,  from  the 
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sands  of  the  riTen^  no  ffipqr  being  niffiiied  to  continue  in 
fronti«n  who  cannot  deliver  at  least  three  ducats  weight  of  gold  in  tb 
coarse  of  the  rear  to  the  fl;oTeminent  at  a  yeiy  low  price.  Whaterer  thej 
bring  above  this  quantitjr  u  paid  for  id  pari*  The  gold  is  usuallj  procuied 
firom  the  sand  in  the  manner  I  have  already  describeid,  but  they  fireqnently 
dig  for  it  in  the  monntaing,  where  there  are  often  found,  very  little  hekm 
Ae  surface,  strata  of  earth  containing  the  precious  metal.  In  nuMit  cassf 
the  gipsies  have  much  trouble  to  get  together  the  required  quantity  of 
tiuree  ducats  weight,  but  they  sometimes  make  a  lucky  hit.  ThuSy  for  in- 
stance, a  gipsy  found,  in  the  year  {receding  my  visit  to  Karansebes,  a  pieee 
of  pure  gold  of  the  value  of  seventeen  ducats. 

On  the  following  morning,  by  permisrion  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  in  company  with  my  new  friend  the  priest^  I  visited  the  schools  of 
the  place.  They  consist,  as  in  all  the  principal  places  on  the  frontieir,  d 
three  classes,  tiiere  being,  a  girls'  school,  an  upper  or  normal  s<diool,  and 
several  elementary,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  '*  Trivial**  schools.  There 
are  also,  for  the  whole  Walachian-Illyrian  military  frontier,  four  division 
schools;  and  besides  these  tiiere  is,  or  Bhotdd  be,  in  every  village,  a 
national  or  commune  school. 

The  normal  and  division  schools  are  maintained  by  the  gov^rtment, 
and  stand  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  War-offioe  at 
Vienna.  In  these  schools  instruction  is  always  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  Cierman  lang^ge.  The  '*  Trivial"  schools  are  of^  pri- 
rate  establishments.  The  commune  schools,  in  the  villages,  tiiough  insti- 
tuted by  the  government,  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and 
instruction  is  given  in  tiie  language  of  tiie  place.  Besides  those  I  bays 
mentioned,  there  are  in  almost  every  consi<terable  town  of  the  mifitaiy 
frontier,  German  town  schools*  The  same  system  prevails  in  the  Tran^' 
sylvanian  military  frontier. 

The  school  binldings  which  I  virited  at  l^iiransebes,  are  not  only  good, 
but  excellent.  As  it  happened  to  be  vacation  time,  I  could  not  attend  anj 
of  the  lessons,  but  I  saw  some  performanoes  of  the  pupils,  which  were  to  be 
s^it  to  tine  Hofkriegsrath  in  Vienna.  They  oonsiiNied  mostiy  of  specimeiu 
of  calligraphy,  exercises  from  dictation,  themes,  and  mathematical  and 
military  drawing^  ;  and  I  must  say  that,  had  they  not  been  provided  'vrith 
German  teachers,  I  do  not  tiiink  Walachian,  Slavonian,  and  Slyrian 
children  could  hove  produced  such  creditable  evidence  of  their  aptness  to 
recave  instruction.  The  object  in  view  in  their  education  seems  to  be, 
not  only  to  educate  them  as  men,  but  abo,  before  all  else,  to  make  dMin 
good  and  well-taught  frontier  soldiers.  For  this  purpose  the  subjects  of  the 
essays  or  themes,  were  very  suitably  chosen,  such,  for  instance^  as  ''  Re- 
port to  the  captain  conc«ming  a  case  of  smuggling,*'  '^  Account  of  tiie 
damage  done  by  a  mountain  torrent,"  drc.  The  maps  and  surveys  takeD» 
were  also  of  the  immediate  environs,  such  as  drawings  of  a  neighbouriiig 
mountain,  charts  of  the  patrol  roads  of  tile  frontier,  and  so  fovth.  The 
matiiematical  pupils  form  a  separate  class  of  the  upper  school,  from  winch 
the  best  scholars  are  taken  for  non-commisrioned  officers. '  From  tiisie 
posts  it  is  possible  for  them  to  rise,  even  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  tiiere 
are  mai^  instances  of  Walachiaas  of  low  birth  who  have  done  so.  As 
there  exists  in  the  military  frontier  no  class  of  privileged  nobUity,  and  as 
the  noble  offices  of  the  Austrian  army  are  not  very  Inid  of  this  frontier 
service,  tiiere  prevails  perhi^  more  freedom  and  equality  of  competitico 
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in  iUi  difision  of  it,  than  in  any  oilier.  In  the  maihemttiieal  class  I 
have  mentioaed,  there  were  in  the  year  1841,  eighty-six  scholars,  and  in 
the  other  three  hundred.  This  number,  I  was  told,  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  in  preceding  years.  I  was  sony  to  hear  that  a  general  aversion  to 
these  s<jiools  prevailed  among  the  n*ontier  population,  and  that  it  was 
generally  found  necessary  to  use  some  constraint  to  induce  the  parents  to 
send  their  children.  One  branch  of  instruction  appeared  to  me  quite 
peculiar  to  these  schools ;  that,  namely,  of  "  Instruction  of  the  children  in 
the  duldes  of  subjects,"  for  which  three  hours  in  the  week  were  set  apart. 
This  may  perhaps  be,  among  people  whose  notions  of  political  institutions 
are  so  very  confiised  and  imperfect,  and  from  whom,  nevertheless,  so  exact 
and  precise  a  Mfilment  of  duty  is  required,  a  very  wholesome  kind  of 
instruction.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  these  frontier  provinces,  that  the  inhabitants  have  often  appeared 
to  prefer  a  military  to  a  civil  administration.  On  many  occasions  where 
parts  of  them  have  been  placed  under  civil  jurisdiction,  the  people  have 
petitioned,  of  thmr  own  accord,  against  the  change,  and  have  received  as 
a  boon,  a  restoration  of  military  nue. 
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After  taking  leave  of  my  ecclesiastical  friend,  I  ascended  a  vehicle  be- 
longing to  my  German  landlord,  who  drove  it  himself.  He  had  two  fine 
horses  that,  to  use  an  allowable  hyperbole,  carried  us  away  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  wind,  and  for  which  ne  had  paid  only  three  hundred  florins, 
Walachian  money — that  is,  about  fifiieen  Louis  d'on.  On  the  right  of 
ihe  new  Austrian  road,  after  leaving  Karansebes,  are  seen  the  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road,  partly  covered  with  earth  and  grass,  and  in  some  parts 
completely  obhterated  by  the  plough  of  the  husbandman.  This  country  is 
the  classic  centre  of  ancient  Dacia,  and  the  spot  towards  which  the  wishes 
and  dreams  of  Walachian  patriots  are  ofbenest  turned,  for  we  must  not 
imagine  the  Walachian  nation  has  entirely  lost  the  remembrance  of  its 
former  greatness.  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  Ihat  in  Bu- 
charest, the  question  of  the  revival  of  the  kingdom  of  Decel^Jus  has  been 
wriously  entertained.  Its  capital,  destroyed  by  Trajan,  was  replaced  by 
bis  flourishing  colony  of  "  Ulpia  Trajani  Augustttj  Cohnia  Metropolis  f* 
snd  a  chain  of  Roman  colonies  ran  thence  through  Transylvania,  as  far 
north  as  the  sources  of  the  Thcdss,  where  the  last  was  called  ^^  ParaUssum 
Cohnia^**  The  town  of  Hatzeg,  in  the  Hatzeg  valley,  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  precise  spot  on  whidi  stood  formerly  the  captal  of  Decebalus. 

As  we  were  now  crossing  thb  chain  of  Roman  colonies,  the  wars  of 
^jan  naturally  occurred  to  us,  and  certainly  when  we  consider  the  enor- 
motu  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  of  that  day,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
>o  great  a  man  could  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  almost  purposeless 
wan  in  this  obscure  comer.  When  we  recollect  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
*Dd  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  of  Egypt  and 
Aflica ;  and  when  we  think  of  all  that  might  be  taking  place  over  so  vast 
fta  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  one  would  imagine  the  ruler  of  such  an 
fmpire,  to  be  desirous  of  occupying  a  central  position,  where  he  might  receive 
mformation  from  all  ^des,  and  send  forth  lus  messengers  to  every  quarter, 
i^^ad  of  fightmg  among  these  obscure  mountain  passes,  and  exposed 
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evenr  moment  to  penonal  danger.  My  rererie  was  distuibed  by  an  Austrian 
soldier  demanding  my  passport,  and  reproving  me  sharply  for  not  having 
had  it  yui  at  Karansebes.  Through  the  whole  Military  Frontier,  they  are 
very  strict  on  the  subject  of  passports,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  in-» 
spected  at  every  turn,  a  thing  by  no  means  necessary  in  Hung^ary. 

At  this  point  the  black  and  yellow  flag  of  Austria  appears  tor  the  last 
time,  and  is  replaced  by  that  of  Hungary.  The  advantages  of  Austrian 
order  and  regularity  are  also  exchanged  for  Hungarian  freedom,  whidi 
is  sometimes  very  inconvenient  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  devel<mment.  hi 
the  military  frontiers,  where  the  Emperor  is  the  original  proprietor  of  aQ 
land,  whicn  can  only  be  held  as  a  mihtary  fief;  and  where  no  officer  can 
possess  more  than  hb  £ruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
hold  other  land  even  on  lease,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  landed  nobility. 
As  soon  as  we  cross  the  Hungarian  border  however,  we  hear  on  all  sides 
of  the  great  landlords  and  their  estates.  The  principal  nobility  of  the 
three  comitats  of  the  Banat,  consists  chiefly  of  new  £sunilies,  of  Servian 
or  Armenian  origin.  They  are  great  cattle  aealers,  who,  frequently  amass- 
ing considerable  wealth  in  this  occupation,  purchase  estates  in  the  Hun- 
garian territories,  where  nobility  is  more  easily  obtained,  and  confers 
greater  privileges  than  in  any  otner  country.  These  emigrations  and  set- 
tlements of  Servian  families  in  the  Hungarian  Banat,  have  been  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  has  become  quite  a  New  Servia,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Temesyar.  Prince  Milosch  wished  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  Banat, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

My  coachman  of  this  day  had  a  very  different  opinion  than  he  of  yes- 
terday, concerning  the  fine  plums  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  He  said 
it  was  all  nonsense  and  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  fever  proceeded  from 
the  fruit,  for  that  it  was  caused  by  the  water  of  the  Banat ;  and  thereupon 
he  pludced  me  a  beautiful  branch  covered  vrith  plums  as  large  as  hens' 
eggs.  He  said  so  much,  however,  concerning  the  raki  made  frt)m  them, 
that  I  ceased  to  regard  them  with  admiration.  From  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  things,  does  man  in  all  countries  learn  to  procure  this  fiery  poison ; 
here  from  plums,  in  Russia  from  potatoes,  in  Sweden  from  com,  m  France 
from  grapes,  in  India  frx)m  rice,  and  the  Calmucks  eyen  from  milk,  appa« 
rently  the  most  innocent  substance  in  the  world. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  good  of  the  Germans  of  the  Banat,  of  their  modes 
of  agriculture,  espedally  of  their  fields  of  tobacco,  a  plant  which  requires 
most  careful  cultivation ;  the  Walachians  think  more  of  their  fields  of 
Kukurutz,  or  Indian  com.  The  warehouses  for  the  preservation  of  this 
grain  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  pmv 
pose  they  are  intended  for.  These  buildings,  which  are  seen  by  the  side 
of  every  Walachian  dwelling,  and  which,  even  on  the  estates  of  the  great 
proprietors,  occupy  no  sm;Ul  portion  of  the  farm  buildings,  are  called 
Kwiuruzthoras^  and  are  built  in  the  following  manner.  A  bam  is  con- 
structed, exceedingly  narrow, — about  five  or  six  feet  in  vridth,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty,  or  even  as  much  sometimes  as  two  hundred  feet  long) 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor.  This  attenuated  looking  edifice 
is  raised  upon  piles,  to  ffuard  against  damp,  and  is  made  of  a  kind  of  basket 
work,  that  the  air  and  uie  sun  may  penetrate  into  it.  The  maize,  which 
cannot,  like  other  com,  be  thrashed  immediately  after  it  is  reaped,  is 
packed  closely  in  the  iTora,  and  left  there  the  whole  winter  to  dry  and 
ripen. 
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Walachian  pigs,  WaJachian  oxen,  Walacluan  bn&loes,  WalAchian 
fthee[^  were  our  fellow-trayellers  the  whole  way  to  Lugos.  In  attendance 
on  every  herd,  were  commonly,  several  Walachian  drovers,  wild  ferocious 
looking  half  savages,  though,  perhaps,  all  the  while^  good  honest  fellows 
in  their  way  ;  and  some  Servians  on  horseback,  the  owners  of  the  cattle 
or  their  agents,  armed  with  two  or  three  pistols  and  a  yataghan.  Some 
of  the  animals  had  hells,  which  awakenea  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  till  I  came  in  sight  of  the  bearer  of  the  bell,  when,  instead  of  a 
comfortable-looking  cow,  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  I  generally 
encountered  a  great  ugly  grunting  sow. 

One  of  these  great  herds,  not  long  ago,  actually  broke  down  the  iron 
bridge  of  Lugos,  and  it  lay  in  lamentable  fragments  when  we  passed  it, 
driving  through  the  water  to  enter  the  town.  It  happened  that  just  as  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  was  crossing  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  some  dogs 
who  began  barkiug  at  them.  The  front  rank  retreated,  the  whole  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  the  noise  of  their  trampling  feet  on  the  bridge  ren- 
dered them  still  wilder,  and  at  last  they  got  wedged  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  where  they  stamped  and  raged,  till  down  came  buffaloes 
bridge  and  all,  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  Many  were  killed,  and  others 
so  badly  hurt,  that  they  had  to  be  immediately  slaughtered,  and  on  many 
a  table  in  Lugos,  roast  buffalo  beef  was  had  that  day  at  a  very  low  price. 
Some  people  maintained  that  the  bridge  had  been  badly  constructed,  others 
that  the  timbers  furnished  for  the  purpose  had  been  bad  and  rotten,  and 
the  comitat  which  had  furnished  it  must  pay  the  damage  ;  some  laid  the 
fault  on  the  drivers,  and  some  sought  to  find  out  the  owners  of  the  dogs, 
bat  on  whom  the  responsibility  was  finally  laid  I  know  not.  The  case  may 
serve  to  show  that  public  works  of  this  kind  should  be  prepared  for  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  for  ordinary  accidents. 

At  Lugos  the  mountains  gradually  sink  into  low  hills,  and  thence,  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  from  hills  to  downs,  from  downs  to  mere  slopes, 
until  they  gri^ually  melt  into  a  perfect  plain. 

At  the  inn  at  Lugos,  not  a  creature  came  near  us  till  we  had  stood  a 
long  time  stamping,  knocking,  and  vociferating,  and  this  was  the  more  in- 
convenient, as  the  rooms  were  all  double  locked.  I  recollect  observing  the 
same  thing  on  my  first  entrance  into  Hungaiy  at  Eisenstadt,  but  no  where 
throughout  the  whole  military  frontier.  There  we  invariably  met  with 
good  attendance,  clean  apartments,  and  excellent  provisions.  It  would  be 
strange  if  this  were  the  result  of  mere  accident. 

Lugos  is  divided  into  German  Lugos  and  Walachian  Lugos,  and  this 
separation  occurs  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Banat,  nay,  even  villages 
aie  sometimes  so  arranged  that  the  Grermans  live  on  one  side  of  the  street^ 
and  the  Walachians  or  Servians  on  the  other. 

I  was  awakened  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  this  city,  by  a  noise, 
which,  however  unpleasant,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Hung^an 
eomitats — the  clank  of  fetters.  Criminals  are  not  only  employed  by  the 
government,  but  are  even  allowed  to  go  about  to  private  houses  to  earn  a 
&w  pence  by  their  work,  though  never  without  their  fetters ;  and,  I  have 
often  met  them  clattering  about  the  streets  without  any  superintendence 
whatever.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  I  visited  the  different  churches  of 
the  place,  both  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  former,  which  is  here 
called  the  Illyrian  church.  I  found  a  few  Playash€9^  in  very  showy  uni- 
forms, and  many  Wallachian  men,  but  few  women.    In  the  Boman  Ca- 
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tholk  efanrchy  wfaidi  I  attended  afterwards,  the  ease  -was  re^eraed.^  In  die 
arrangements  of  the  Illyrian  ehureh,  the  mode  of  crossing,  the  Idssinpf  of 
imagesi  the  manner  of  performing  mass,  apd  all  but  the  melodies  of  the 
chcnrs,  there  seemed  to  me  the  most  perfect  conformity  with  what  I  had 
seen  in  the  Russian  and  other  Greek  churches.  The  men  all  stood  in 
front,  and  formed  the  main  body  oi  the  assembly,  while  the  women  were 
scattered  about  behind.  This  circumstance  also  was  precisely  reversed  in 
the  Roman  church.  In  the  latter  there  are  at  least  three  times  as  many 
women  professedly  deroted  to  the  service  of  religion  as  in  the  former. 
May  not  these  differences  be  traced  to  the  different  spirit  that  preTftils  in 
the  two  religions  ?  The  Greek  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  form  of  worship 
throughout  these  eastern  frontier  provinces  of  Austria ;  in  the  ^^  0$" 
$pann8ehaftj^  to  which  Lugos  belongs,  there  are  156,000  Greeks,  to 
16,000  Catholics,  and  no  more  than  eighty  Protestants. 

Among  the  few  things  worth  mentioning,  that  my  short  stay  at  Lugos 
allowed  me  to  see,  I  should  not  perhaps  omit  mentioning  some  picture^ 
by  an  Austrian  artist  named  Prestel,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  merit 
as  works  of  art,  which  was  considerable,  but  partly  also  on  account  of  the 
local  and  characteristic  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  one  represented  a  part 
of  the  Hungarian  steppe,  a  wild  botmdless  desert  waste,  over  which  hung 
the  veil  of  evening  tinnght,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  a  low  hanging 
cloudy  sky,  with  only  a  faint  streak  of  light  on  the  distant  horizon.  la  the 
foreground  rides  the  principal  figure,  a  Hungarian  herdsman,  on  a  wild, 
rough-looking  animal,  at  full  gallop.  Before  him,  across  his  horse,  lies  a 
bleating  calf,  which  he  is  camring  off  like  a  wolf,  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  twilight  to  steal  it.  The  robber's  hat  is  plucked  down  over  his  fJEiee, 
his  spurs  are  plunged  into  his  horse's  side,  and  he  is  looking  fearfolly  bade 
to  see  whether  he  is  pursued.  The  other  picture  also  represents  a  part  of 
the  Hungarian  steppe,  on  which  a  race  of  Walachian  and  Hungarian 
peasants  is  taking  place ;  nutny  of  their  waggons  are  seen  in  the  distance^ 
some  drawn  by  as  many  as  mteen  horses,  three  and  four  abreast,  with 
troops  of  Eoals  gambolling  by  the  sides  of  their  mothers.  In  the  fore- 
groimd  is  one,  I  believe  a  Hung^an  waggon,  drawn  by  only  four  horsefly 
the  long  whip  is  flying  about,  the  dust  whirls  up  in  clouds,  the  driver 
bends  forward  to  animate  his  horses,  who  seem  ready  to  spring  out  of  the 
picture,  for  the  painter  has  turned  all  their  heads  and  breasts  towards  the 
spectator,  and  no  foreground  intervenes.  The  execution  of  both  picturss 
is  admirable. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  from  the  lively  impression  made  by  these 
pictures,  or  from  any  other  cause,  but  I  felt  the  greatest  unwillmgness 
to  leave  the  hill  country,  and  the  greatest  dread  of  the  monotony  of 
the  desert  steppe  I  was  about  to  enter  upon.  It  was  a  dismal  rainy 
moaning,  and  the  little  open  waggon  in  which  my  goods  and  chattels  were 
packed,  looked  uncomfortable  enough.  Remembering  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hungarian  peasants  tear  along  the  road,  I  was  about  to  inquirs 
of  my  landlord  the  Walachian  word  for  *'  slowly."  On  glancing,  however, 
at  the  little  wretched-looking  pair  of  horses  that  I  had  to  draw  me,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  have  the  command  of  some 
native  word,  or  phrase,  implying  **  get  on." 

On  the  road  from  Lugos  to  Temesvar,  the  greater  part  of  the  villages 
are  inhabited  by  Walachians,  but  here  and  there  already  German  eolomss 
are  met  with.     The  Walachian  villages  are  all,  like  the  other  villages  of 
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die  Banat,  built  on  a  r^fnlar  plan,  and  verj  lew  of  thain  are  older  than  tlie 
list  oentuiy.  Some  are  in  the  form  of-  a  square,  or  parallelogram,  having 
a  free  space  in  the  middle,  for  the  church  and  goyemment  buildings, 
with  immensely  broad  streets,  regularly  crossing  at  right  angles,  through 
their  whole  length  and  breadth.  Some  are  built  in  a  circle,  with  me 
cbureh  lying  in  the  centre,  and  the  streets  radiating  from  it  in  ail  direc- 
tions ;  and  some  form  merely  two  parallel  lines  along  the  road  ;  but  since 
the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  the  Banat  is  as  flat  as  a  chess-board,  any 
plan  may  be  carried  out  without  difficulty.  I  found  the  drive  through  these 
Waladuaa  villages  exceedingly  amusing,  and  always  rejoiced  when  I  dis- 
covered a  church  steeple  in  the  distance.  The  broad  streets  were  usually 
covered  with  geese,  turkies,  pigs,  and  other  animab,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  and  the  wmnen  and  girls  diligimtly  spinning  their  white  wool,  and 
twirling  their  spindles,  moved  about  amon^  them,  gossiping  with  their 
neighbouvs,  or  carrying  a  meal  into  the  fields  for  their  husbands  or  sons. 
They  all  woto  the  nair  in  great  broad  plaits,  and  adorned  with  silver  pins 
md  buttons.  The  men  I  saw  but  seldom,  partly  because  they  were 
occupied  with  the  vintage.  It  rained  the  whole  day ;  but  this  to  the 
Wsiachians  was  matter  of  rejoicing,  for  they  say  the  skins  of  the  grapes 
are  softer,  and  that  more  wine  is  obtained,  aner  a  rainy  vintage  than  when 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  fine  weather.  The  vineyards  lay  in  the  open 
field,  and  round  Siem  were  drawn  up  numbers  of  small  waggons,  near 
which  oxen  were  grazing.  Upon  these  waggons  were  placed  vessels  for 
receiving  the  fruit  of  the  grapes  trodden  out  in  the  field,  an  operation 
usually  performed  with  the  feet,  but  for  which  there  is  also  a  wooden 
implement,  divided  at  the  bottom  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  With  this 
tbey  crush  the  grapes,  and  then  dip  in  a  pot  to  take  out  tJie  juice.  This 
gives  the  best  Hnd  of  wine ;  the  grapes  are  afterwards  pressed  a  second 
time,  and  from  this  second  pressing  an  inferior  sort  of  vnne  is  made. 

At  one  place  I  saw  the  vintage  carried  home.  The  master  and  owner 
of  the  vineyard  walked  in  fr^nt  of  his  waggon,  dravra  by  four  oxen,  who 
followed,  sdmost  without  any  other  guidance,  precisely  at  the  pace  he 
adopted.  On  the  top  was  seated  a  lad,  his  son,  acting  as  driver;  and  the 
whole  waggon-load  consisted  of  three  barrels  of  "  most^^'  or  first  juice  of 
the  grapes  trodden  out  in  the  field,  and  these  were  covered  with  large 
branches  of  vines  bearing  the  most  magnificent  bunches  of  grapes  that 
could  be  found.  These  were  intended  to  be  carried  home  for  a  feast,  and 
to  make  the  vintage  garlands,  nevertheless,  some  of  them  were  readilpr  be- 
ttowed  upon  us  wanderers.  Behind  the  waggon  came  a  row  of  gossiping 
spuming  women,  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughters,  of  the  lord  of  the  har- 
vest, and  near  them  the  servants  and  assistants  in  the  work. 

The  largest  village  between  Lugoa  and  Temesvar,  is  Rekas,  an  extensive 
colony,  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans,  though  partly  also  by  another  peo- 
ple called  here  *^  Shokatzes,^  I  inquired  who  these  mignt  be,  whether 
they  were  perhaps  Rascians  or  Servians?  The  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
Oae  said  they  were  Roman  catholics  from  Illyria,  another  that  they  were 
baptised  Turks  \  another  and  a  better  founded  notion  seemed  to  be  that 
they  were  Dalmatians.  I  mention  these  various  opinions  merely  to  show 
the  confusion  of  nations  that  has  taken  place  in  Hungary. 

I  stopped  at  Rekas  to  dinner,  and  found  a  very  good  inn,  full  of  life  and 
bustle.  Here,  as  in  most  of  the  places  I  had  lately  passed  through,  I  found 
a  good  German  inn.     The  fever  was  said  to  have  raged  terribly  at  this 
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p^Uie  last  summery  as  well  as  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Banat.  The 
Germans  told  me  that  every  individual  of  their  community,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  had  heen  attacked  hy  it.  Often  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  were  capable  of  work  at  one  time,  and  even  at 
the  period  of  my  visit,  not  more  tnan  half  of  them  were  convalescent 
Many  had  seriously  injured  their  health  by  exerting  themselves  to  work  in 
the  day,  whilst  they  were  suffering  from  fever  every  night.  The  peasant 
who  gave  me  this  information,  said,  that  the  fever  had  left  him  so  weak,  that 
he  was  hardly  able  to  lift  his  whip  to  drive  his  horses.  The  hussars  at 
the  time  in  the  Banat  had  also  suffered  severely,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  arrangements  of  their  barracks.  They  had  been  incapable 
of  performing  their  usual  duties,  and  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  company  of  in&ntry  to  take  care  of  their  horses.  This  had 
not,  however,  been  the  sole  misfortune  to  which  the  country  had  been 
exposed  during  the  year,  for  the  crops  also  had  failed.  The  oat  harvest 
had  been  the  worst  of  all ;  and  I  saw  on  the  road  many  of  the  peasants 
feeding  their  horses  with  gourds.  The  poor  animals  were  veiy  neatiy 
gnawing  off  the  rind  from  some  halves  thrown  down  before  them  on  the 
grass.  Tne  Germans  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Rekas  are  ^^Karmmerbauem^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  an  hereditary  quit-rent  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  are  subject  immediately  to  his  officers. 
Whether  they  are  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  administration,  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  I  stood  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  some  peasants  who  had 
been  long  looking  at  me,  approached  me  in  the  most  polite  manner,  cap  in 
hand  <<  They  took  the  Hberty — ^tiiey  begged  I  would  excuse  them,  but 
the^r  had  heard — ^the  report  had  been  spread,  that  I  was  an  imperial 
engineer,  sent  from  Vienna  to  inquire  into  tiieir  condition.  They  begged 
that  I  would  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  them  to  their  dwelHngs,  and 
they  would  show  me  every  thing,  and  explain  to  me  all  their  grievances." 
I  answered  that  as  a  simple  traveller,  desirous  of  all  the  information  he 
could  gain,  I  should  be  happy  to  accompany  tiiem.  They  accordingly  told 
me  many  long  stories  of  tne  injustice  tiiey  had  suffered,  which  I  shsJl  not 
repeat,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  their  complaints 
were  well  founded.  On  my  departure  they  erfcuffed  my  hands  full  of  the 
finest  walnuts  I  had  ever  seen,  and  would  willingly  have  given  me  a  sack 
full,  possibly  with  some  notion  of  winning  me  over  to  their  side,  for  to  the 
last  they  would  not  be  persuaded  that  I  was  invested  witii  no  such  dignity 
as  they  had  attributed  to  me. 

In  no  province  of  Hungary,  perhaps  in  no  province  of  the  Emperor^s 
states,  does  the  treasury  possess  so  many  lands  as  in  the  Banat.  These 
are  called  fiscal  estates,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Crown  domains, 
which  cannot  be  alienated,  whereas  the  fiscal  estates  may  be  sold  by  the 
Emneror,  or  given  away.  From  these  estates,  together  with  the  produce 
of  the  Hungarian  mines,  the  Emperor  must  derive  a  very  important  part 
of  his  revenue ;  the  salt  monopoly,  however,  is  worth  all  the  rest  put 
together, 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  one  instance  of  the  fragile  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  bridges  in  this  country ;  and  as  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey,  I  found  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  sditary  instance.  It  was 
whispered  that  many  official  persons  found  their  account  in  delaying  the 
repairs  of  these  broken  bridges  as  long  as  possible,  or  leaving  them  to  be 
done  by  their  successors.  ^ 
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A  bridge,  in  most  countries,  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  that  in  that  place 
one  may  cross  the  river;  but,  here,  it  is  on  the  contraiy,  rather  regarded 
as  a  warning  that  one  shall  by  no  means  attempt  so  rash  an  act.  My 
Walachian  and  I  always  turned  aside  when  we  descried  a  bridge  from 
afar,  and  sought  for  a  place  where  we  might  drive  through  the  water.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  observe  that  I  have  occasionally  met  with  very 
fine  churches  in  this  part  of  Hung^ary,  and  that  all  these  things  depend 
very  much  on  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  comitat,  and  they  vary 
exceedingly  in  the  different  comitats,  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
little  independent  republics. 

Temesvar  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  Banat, — ^the  principal 
place  of  residence  of  the  Servian  nobility  of  the  province,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Banat  fever.  All  along  the  road  I  had  been  told,  '^  When 
you  come  to  Temesvar  you  will  see  what  the  fever  is.  The  people  there 
creep  about  with  pale  faces,  and  almost  every  one  you  meet  is  an  invalid." 
This  account  I  found  literally  true.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  I 
met  a  waggonful  of  these  poor  fever-sick  people,  who,  I  was  told  were 
gomg  outside  the  town  to  look  for  a  certain  herb,  supposed  to  be  more  efE-* 
cacious  as  a  cure  for  the  fever,  than  all  the  doctors'  medicines. 

After  driving  through  a  long  suburb,  and  across  a  broad  marshy  glacis, 
I  at  length  reached  the  inner  kernel  of  the  fortress,  and  stopped  at  a  very 
excellent  inn  called  *^  The  Trumpeter,"  whence  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
an  official  personage,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  His  valet  came  to  me  with 
a  slow  heavy  step  and  a  dejected  look,  and  begged  I  would  be  so  good  as 
to  call  the  following  day,  as  his  master  had  the  fever,  and  was  just  then  in 
a  paroxysm  in  bed.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  himself  that  he 
seemed  so  cast  down  ?  "  Ah,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I've  got  the  fever  too." 
From  this  house  I  proceeded  to  another,  where  lived  a  lady,  to  whom  I  was 
chained,  by  some  mends  in  Vienna,  to  pay  my  respects.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said 
the  waiting-maid,  "  my  lady  has  had  the  fever  these  three  years,  and  she 
is  just  now  at  her  worst."  Opinions  are  very  various  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  distressing  malady.  By  some  it  is  ascribed  to  the  fruit,  especially  to 
the  water-melons;  by  others  to  the  bad  water,  by  others  to  the  marsnes, 
whence  arise  that  other  plague  of  the  country,  the  gnats.  The  latter  opi- 
nion seems  the  most  probable,  when  the  position  of  the  town  is  considered. 
It  lies,  notwithstanding  its  name,  not  on  the  Temes,  but  on  the  Vega,  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  marshes  which  the  latter  stream  forms.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  suffocating,  and  for  weeks  together  there  is  sometimes  a  per- 
fect calm.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  evil^  by  means  of  a 
eanal,  twenty  German  miles  long,  which  serves  not  only  to  drain  the 
country,  but  from  Temesvar  downwards,  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion ;  but  one  canal  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  extent  of  the  evil.  It 
must  be  intersected  in  every  direction^  like  Holland  or  Egypt,  before  any 
good  can  be  done.  In  this  extremely  hot  summer,  the  fever  had  been 
dreadful.  The  inner  fortress  of  the  town  felt  like  a  baker's  oven,  and  the 
air  was  so  close  and  sultry,  that  a  person  coming  in  from  the  country  could 
scarcely  breathe  in  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  had  been 
attacked  by  the  malady,  and  even  those  who  were  said  to  be  free  from  it, 
felt  more  or  less  unwell.  Of  the  two  thousand  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  nine 
hundred  were  in  the  hospital  in  one  week,  and  there  they  had  to  lie  or 
stand,  and  get  through  tne  fever  as  well  as  they  could.  The  garrison  be- 
came at  last  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  through  the 
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oidiiiarj  duty.  TUs  Banat  fever  eAihite  itself  vidar  Ibnns  as  Taanoufl  as 
iiie  gourds  luad  melons  ihat  grow  in  the  country.  With  some  tlie  attadcs 
oooor  everjr  day,  with  others  eveiy  m^t.  In  some  cues  it  appears  as  aa 
intermittent  fever,  but  the  attacks  return  sometimeB  erezT  second  day, 
aometiraes  every  third  or  fourdi  day,  and  these  are  said  to  be  the  severest 
cases.  The  symptoms  aJso  vary  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  aome  beia^ 
attacked  the  very  day  they  enter  thecity,  others  not  tifl  they  have  lived  in 
it  a  connderable  time.  A  journey  to  Pesth  willoften  rid  a  man  of  )m 
fever,  but  this  rule  is  KaUe  to  exceptions,  as  there  are  instances  of  penoDB 
who  have  left  the  country,  and  yet  retained  thdr  fevers  £(xr  years.  Duiiiig 
the  first  days  of  my  stay  at  Temesvar,  I  could  absofaitely  find  nobody  who 
was  free  from  fever,  so  I  resolved  to  em^y  some  time  in  rambles  about 
Ae  city  and  its  envirous.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  man  in  tolerable 
health,  whom  I  engaged  to  act  aa  cMuef -^-/^/aee^  and  fortunately  he  vaa 
able  to  walk  protty  well,  having  now  been  fiee  from  fever  for  six  days. 
He  told  me  he  was  by  birth  a  Croat,  but  could  apeak  Hungazian,  Wa- 
ladnan,  Servian, and  Geiman^aaweUaa  his  native  toi^ue.  Amongus,a 
man  who  spoke  five  languages  fluently  m^ht  at  least  have  had  a  deceit 
coat  on  his  back;  but  here  almost  every  one  can  master  some  half-dozen  of 
these  barbarous  dialects,  no  one  of  which  is  of  the  least  use  to  him  when  he 
comes  to  western  Europe.  CSeiman  of  course  is  an  exception,  bdng  the 
lang^uage  most  cultivated  in  central  Europe,  and  enabling  one  to  enter  into 
communication  there  with  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  other 
language.  With  the  knowledge  of  German  <me  may  travd  with  advan- 
tage in  the  following  countries,  in  additbn  to  all  the  German  states : 
Holland,  Denmark,  Livonia,  Estlionia,  Finnknd,  Russian  P<dand ;  almost 
all  the  Slavonian  countries  as  for  aa  Servia ;  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea; 
the  Alps,  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  France.  Neither  French,  whu^  is 
usually  c|>oken  only  by  the  higher  classes,  nor  English,  which  is  confined  to 
amatcHirs,  nor  Slavonian,  which  is  not  known  out  of  the  countries,  to  which 
it  belongs,  can  be  made  as  extensively  useful. 

The  town  of  Temesvar  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  Hungary, 
and  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Ofen,  Pesth,  Baab, 
and  others,  all  of  whidb  have  been  built  by  Germans  or  under  Grennan  ad- 
ministration. It  has  many  fine  streets  and  some  really  admirable  build- 
ings, especially  the  innw  town  or  fortress.-  The  inhaintants  amount  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand. 

During  the  whole  of  my  walk  I  had  a  perpetual  vidssitude  of  sunshine 
and  rain,  and  as  during  the  rain  I  generally  went  in  somewhere,  and  con- 
tinued my  tour  of  obs^ation  again  when  it  left  off,  I  might  divide  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  into  chapters  of  fair  weather  and  foul,  somewhat  in 
tile  following  manner: 


FIRST  SHOWER. 

I  took  refiige  from  this  in  the  Comitat-house  on  the  market-place. 
Here  I  found  what  in  Hungary  is  common  enough,  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  heavily  ironed  going  in  and  out,  carrying  water,  dragging  stonee, 
&c.  I  inquired  who  they  were,  and  was  told  they  were  peojde  who  had 
committed  robbery  and  murder.  ^^  SiKh.  as  hide  in  the  forest  and  watch 
for  a  traveller,  and  when  they  see  one,  spring  out  and  kill  Imn.    That's 
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what  they're  put  in  chains  for  and  ohliged  to  work  in  the  comitat's  house, 
and  every  third  year  when  it's  oongregationy  they  get  whipped ;  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifby  strokes,  according  to  what  they've  done."  It  is  an  intolera- 
Ue  abuse  that  people  thus  circumstanced  should  be  left  to  roam  about  the 
ftaeets,  kistead  of  being  confined  in  houses  of  correction.  Their  treatment 
too,  as  prisoners,  is  in  many  respects  shamefuL  Here  in  Temesvar,  wheitt 
im.  aooouat  of  the  ezhalatuMis  firani  the  marshes,  even  the  ground-floors  of  the 
houses  aie  unwholesome;  the  cells  of  the  |»isoners  are  damp  subterranean 
duBgecms,  a  fit  dwelling  only  for  frogs  and  toads.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
OSBiinals  are  8<Ma(iedmes  ax>wded  together  into  <»ie  of  these  dungeons ;  and 
in  tibe  preceding  summer  the  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  one  of  them,  and 
tiireat^Md  the  whole  city  with  infection.  In  order  to  bring  a  little  firesher 
air  into  the  prison,  the  holes  in  the  wall  were  enlarged  to  something  like 
windows  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  fever  over,  than  they  were  absolutely 
waDed  up  again  !  Among  the  many  improv^nents  which  the  patriotus 
Hunsaiiaas  are  looking  forward  to  introduce  into  their  country,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ihey  will  not  fail  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  state  of  the  comi- 
ttt  pnsons  and  the  sd&rings  of  liiose  ccmfined  in  them. 


FIRST  INTERVAL  OF  SUNSHINE. 

The  rain  ceased,  and  I  continued  my  wanderings  throiigh  the  streets. 
Many,  I  might  perhaps  say  most,  houses  in  Temesvar  are  built  upon 
pOes,  for  the  soil  is  generally  marshy ;  turf  and  peat  bog,  or  coal,  which  is 
oertdnly  alrandant  throughout  the  Banat.  A  very  considerable  bed  of  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lugos,  near  a  ^rins^, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  turned  to  any  account,  thou^  it  might  be  madie 
most  valuable  for  the  steamboats  <m  the  Danube.  Maries  were  fcnmerly 
to  be  found  in  the  verv  centre  of  the  town  of  Temesvar ;  and  I  was  told  that 
seventy  years  ago  wild  ducks  might  be  shot  within  the  limits  of  the  fortresB 
itself  on  a  spot  now  covered  with  good  solid  houses.  The  luxury  of  good 
water  is  not  to  be  had  in  Temesvar,  although  many  attempts  have  beeq. 
made  to  sink  artesian  wells.  In  ^e  suburbs  only  is  there  any  water 
really  drinkable  to  be  had.  At  the  best  and  most  productive  of  these  springs, 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  iron  pipes  laid  down  to  conduct  uie 
water  into  the  town,  but  in  summer  it  becomes  half  warm,  and  sometimes 
&e  pipes  get  stopped  up,  or  there  is  something  else  out  of  order,  so  that  no 
water,  fit  lor  drinking,  is  to  be  had ;  and  the  inhabitants  axe  obliged  to 
content  themselves  witli  what  they  can  get  from  the  canal.  The  unfor- 
tunate eity,  therefore,  at  such  times,  suffers  simultaneously  from  too  great 
a  scarcity  and  £rom  too  great  an  ahundance  of  water. 

The  fortifications  are  very  extensiye  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  their 
defence  no  easy  matter.  I  took  a  view  of  them  from  the  low  tower  of  a 
Boman  Osthohc  dLurcL  Most  of  the  churches,  however,  are  Blyrian  her^ 
and  one  I  noticed,  which  had  just  been  freshly  decorated,  presented  a  most 
togeous  appearance,  ^ttering  in  pink,  blue,  white,  and  gold.  The 
ieonMias  was  also  adorned  with  fresnly-painted  saints,  the  work,  I  was 
t(M,  of  a  young  self-taught  Walachian  painter.  I  felt  therefore  the  less 
incfined  to  blame  some  litde  faults  of  outline  which  I  discovered,  and 
admiied  the  more  the  skill  with  which  he  had  blended  the  blight  and 

delicate  colours. 
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SECOND  SHOWER. 


The  sunshine  had  just  lasted  long  enough  to  dry  my  umbrella,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  new  shower,  which  did  not  keep  me  long 
waiting  for  its  appearance,  but  soon  came  down  so  violently  that  I  was  glad 
to  seek  some  better  shelter.    I  found  it  in  the  house  of  a  Servian  merchant, 
with  whom  I  entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  commerciid 
af^rs  of  the  Banat.     Temesvar,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  provinoe, 
and  enjoying  besides  the  advantage  of  shipping  goods  on  the  Vega  canal, 
is  naturally  the  principal  trading-place  in  the  Banat.     This  canal  tra- 
verses the  whole  province,  and  is  tne  great  medium  of  transport  for  all 
the  commodities  which  the  rich  country  yields.     Through  this  canal,  its 
com  and  fruit  can  reach  the  Danube  by  a  shorter  road  than  through  the 
Maros  and  the  Theiss;  and  when  once  there,  the  com  vessels  of  the  Banat 
proceed  up  as  far  as  Raab,  and  thence  to  "Wleselburg.     Raab  and  Temes- 
var may  be  regarded  as  the  two  extremities  of  a  line  of  navigation  of  which 
the  one  end,  Raab,  lies  near  a  country  (Vienna  and  its  environs)  where 
there  is  a  great  and  constant  demand  for  these  blessed  &uits  of  the  earth  ; 
while  the  other  end  (Temesvar)  lies  in  a  country  that  produces  them  in 
abundance.     Temesvar  carries  on  a  more  active  trade  with  the  former  city 
than  with  any  other  ;  and  in  both  is  established,  in  consequence,  a  con- 
siderable colony  of  Servian  traders. 

The  second  great  commercial  channel  of  communication  £rom  the 
Banat,  although  a  less  important  one  than  the  first,  is  up  the  Drave  and 
Save,  by  the  way  of  Semlin.  By  this  road  the  corn  of  the  Banat  goes  by  the 
Kulpa,  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Save,  to  Laybach,  and  thence  to  the  ports 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  Vega  canal  has  operated  very  beneficially  on  all 
this  traffic ;  but,  imfortunately,  the  canal  shares  the  fate  of  the  country 
through  which  it  flows,  and  has  sometimes  too  much,  and  sometimes  too 
littie  water.  The  Vega  is  occasionally  quite  inadequate  to  feed  it,  and 
yet  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks  and  dikes;  and  it  is  less  to  be 
regai-ded  as  a  canal  regulated  by  locks,  than  as  a  river  rendered  navigable 
by  artificial  means. 

SECOND  SUNSHINE. 

Like  most  things  that  are  violent,  the  rain  was  of  short  duration,  and- 1 
employed  this  new  intermezzo  in  a  walk  on  the  glacis  of  Temesvar,  which, 
like  that  of  Vienna,  is  laid  out  as  a  garden.  Some  parts  of  it  are  very 
pretty,  but  the  eflect  is  injured  by  the  myriads  of  frogs  that  hop  about  in 
all  du>ections,  as  indeed  they  do  through  all  the  cellars  and  underground 
places  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  prisons.  Along  the  glacis  I  made  a 
short  round,  to  tne  house  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  had- letters  firom  Pesth,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  one  of  her  friends  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
arsenal.  This  interesting  old  building,  which  in  many  respects  reminded 
me  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  in  Cracow,  formerly 
belonged  to  Johannes  Hunyades,  the  father  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  was 
subsequently  inhabited  by  the  Turkish  commandant  of  Temesvar.  It  now 
contains  about  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  in  one  division,  whidi 
particularly  interested  me,  I  found  a  mass  of  ancient  lances,  spears,  and 
scythes,  used  for  the  Hungarian  "landstonn"  or  militia,  or  for  occasiaiis 
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'when,  as  the  sergeant  inrho  accompanied  me  said,  '^  one  wishes  to  arm 
the  people."  Even  the  old  worn-out  muskets  of  the  soldiers  are  hrought 
into  the  arsenal  for  this  purpose.  "  They  will  serve,"  it  is  said,  "  for  the 
peasants  to  shoot  at  the  Turks."  I  do  not  know  whether  here,  in  the 
Amat,  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  the  organization  of  the  militia  may  not 
be  different  from  that  of  the  east  of  Hungary.  There  were  many  Turkish 
ireapons  also  in  the  arsenal,  which  a  hundred  years  hence  perhaps,  when 
the  Turks  shall  have  heen  expelled  from  Europe,  may  he  looked  at  with 
great  interest.  On  one  yataghan  was  a  pious  inscription — ^^  The  Lord 
alone  is  my  hope  and  my  trust ;  may  God  bless  the  owner  of  this  sword, 
HaliL" 

In  Temesvar  I  also  saw  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  cannon  of 
Charles  VI.,  cast  in  Vienna,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  their  workmanship. 

The  sunshine  lasted  so  long  this  time  that  I  had  still  enough  left  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  highly  estimable  clergyman,  in  whose  instructive  society  I 
passed  a  very  agreeable  hour.  Knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation  are 
always  pleasant  things  to  meet  with,  but  never  so  welcome  as  in  countries 
lying,  lute  this,  far  out  of  the  centre  of  European  culture.  This  gentle- 
man told  me  that  a  short  time  since  he  had  had  occasion  to  entertain  one 
of  those  oriental  pilgrims  who  often  pass  through  Hungary  to  Ofen.  He 
had  been  accidentally  from  home  when  this  gu^st  From  a  distant  land 
arrived,  and  going  to  seek  him  in  the  garden  where  he  was  told  he  was 
waiting,  he  found  him  on  his  knees,  on  a  mat,  performing  his  evening 
devotions.  The  Catholic  priest  retired  till  the  Moslem,  having  finished  his 
evening  prayers,  arose  and  claimed  his  hospitality.  On  the  following  day 
the  priest  gave  his  guest  a  dinner,  at  which  several  other  Catholic  clergy- 
men were  present.  He  Would  not  take  any  soup,  but  eat  heartily  of  a  sort 
ef  pudding  presented  to  him  ;  declined  the  fine  Menescher  wine,  exclaim- 
ing, with  on  appearance  of  disgust,  after  having  tasted  it,  '^  Baki !  Haki!" 
—that  is  to  say,  "  brandy,"  for  which  he  probably  took  it,  but  he  willingly 
drank  champagne.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  money  enough  for  his 
further  journey ;  "  No  more,"  he  answered,  "  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  reach  the  next  town.  Allah  will  provide  for  me  then,  as  he  has 
done  to-day  in  bringing  me  beneath  your  hospitable  roof.  God  is  great, 
and  nourishes  all  his  creatures." 

North  of  Temesvar,  on  the  Maros,  lies  the  convent  of  Radna,  a  celebrated 
place  for  pilgrimages.  It  is  said  to  lie  in  a  beautiful  district,  and  is  close  to 
the  Menescher  mountains,  where  grow  the  delicious  honey-sweet  grapes, 
from  which  is  extracted  the  wine  that  bears  the  same  name.  This  range 
of  mountains  is  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Transylvanian  Alpine  chain,  as 
the  Hegyallya  is  of  the  Carpathians  ;  the  latter  produces  the  Tokay  grape, 
aind  both  border  on  the  plain  of  the  Theiss. 

The  convent  of  Radna,  probably,  owes  some  of  its  renown  to  the  cou- 
3rageous  and  persevering  conduct  of  its  inmates  during  the  time  of  the 
Turks.  The  monks,  who  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  found  means 
to  keep  alive  all  that  was  left  of  Catholicism  in  Hungary,  under  the  Maho- 
metan rule,  and  to  defend  it  equally  from  the  infidel  and  from  the  heresies 
oi  protestantism,  which,  partly  perhaps  out  of  opposition  to  Austria,  had 
ttade  great  progress  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  Many  attempts  were 
made  by  protestants  to  spread  their  doctrines  among  the  catholic  subjects 
rf  the  Turk,  but  the  Franciscans,  by  some  means  or  other,  always  managed 
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to  frasiarate  Aeir  designs.  On  one  occasion  in  Siegedin,  a  protestantamp^ 
noiMuy  presented  hamaeli  to  the  pasha,  hogging  permission  to  preadi  his 
new  and  excellent  doctiine.  The  Franciscans  hegged  the  pa^  ironld 
allow  no  such  thing.  The  ptotestant  said  that  if  the  pasha  would  allow 
a  puhKc  discuadon  to  take  place  hetween  him  and  one  of  Ae  monies^  ha 
would  soon  see  who  was  in  the  right.  The  pasha  agreed  to  the  pn^osal, 
and  listened  to  the  dispute,  which  was  caxried  on  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage usnaHj  understood  hjthe  Tui^h  officers,  who^  indeed,  were  o^ten 
enough  renegade  Hungarians.  The  dispute  was  a  very  long  one,  and  die 
pasha  was  not  much  wiser  at  the  end  than  at  the  heginning :  he  therefore 
bethought  himself  of  a  clear  and  simple  method  of  finding  out  who  waa  a 
Ae  right,  and  demanded  of  the  prot^stant  who  were  die  greatest  parophets 
the  worid  had  ever  seen.  The  answer  was,  '^  Moses  and  Jesus  Cfazisi.'' 
*'  What  ?"  screamed  the  Franciscan,  '^  don't  you  reckon  Mahomet  ?**  Tbk 
wttled  the  business.  The  protestant  was  ordered  forthwith  to  leave  the 
town;  the  Franciscans  rose  high  in  Turkish  &your,  and  the  tows  of 
Saegedin  gained  the  reputation  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  of  bring 
one  of  the  most  catholic  cities  of  Hungary. 


THIRD  SHOWER. 

Temesvar  is,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  reddence  of  most  of  fte 
Servian  nobility  of  the  Banat,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ci^pital  of 
Austria,  as  Belgrade  is  of  Turkish  S^rvia.  These  are  A»  two  largest 
towns  in  which  Servians  play  any  important  part.  They  are  often  vezy 
wealthy,  dine  off  silver  and  gc4d,  but  nave  in  general  very  little  education 
or  taste  for  inquiry.  They  are  mostly  of  new  ^ftmilies,  and  very  devoted 
admirers  of  Russia.  Their  weal^  is  derived  from  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Bonat,  which  for  fertility  can  only  be  compared  with  E^pt.  In  the 
comitat  of  T<m>ntal  especially,  which  stretches  to  the  moutha  of  the  Theias 
and  the  Maros,  there  are  not  less  tiban  sixteen  or  ^ghteen  Servian  familiefl^ 
ea(^  of  which  has  a  revenue  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins ;  having,  about  a  century  ago,  bought  estates  for  a  mere 
nothing,  which  now,  by  the  colonization  of  the  Banat,  and  the  great  in' 
crease  of  traffic,  have  risen  six,  eight,  and  ten  fold  in  vahie.  The  repulsive 
force  which  appears  to  exist'  between  the  Servians  and  Hungarians  (as 
between  new  and  old  nobility,  new  and  old  cultivation,  the  Greek  and  die 


Catholic  churches)  has  hitherto  prevented  any  of  the  ancient  Magyar 
nobility  from  settling  in  this  province,  and  aa  there  are  here  many  Ger^ 
mans,  the  language  of  the  latter  is  more  used,  and  the  Hungarian  less  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tins  circnmstance,  is  of  course  rather 
ag^eable  to  a  travelling  German,  and  he  is  sure  to  meet  in  the  Banat 
many  weU-edueated  countrymen.  The  phrase  ^^  countryman**  is  of  eoaise 
used  in  a  rather  more  liberal  acceptation  than  with  Germans  at  home,  iAb 
divide  themselves  into  IVussians,  Hanoverians,  Saxons,  Coburgers,  toy 
and  find  themselves  separated  by  little  national  differences  from  eadh  and 
all.  When,  however,  the  Saxon  and  the  Prussian  meet  in  Austria^  Aej 
recognise  each  other  as  north  Germans  and  brothers ;  and  when  the  Fhtf* 
oan  and  the  Aiurtrian  meet  in  Hungary,  the  distinetion  of  north  and  soiA 
k  forgotten  in  the  common  tie  (^  Grermanism.  It  is  not  indeed  till  a 
German  has  lived  in  foreign  countries,  that  he  becomes  capable  of  a  reaB^ 
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ipttftnotic  fediBgy  and  eao  emfarace  the  whole  GeimaQ  nation  in  the  ciicle 
of  has  sympathies.  If  we  go  into  still  more  remote  lands,  Germans  begin 
to  £stenus»  with  Italians ;  and  in  A&ica  or  distant  Asia,  the  differences  of 
SkiTCMuan,  Gennanic^  and  Romanic  naticois  are  lost,  and  aU  may  join  hands 
as  members  (^  the  great  Caucasian  family.  Perhaps,  shonld  we  joumev 
among  the  strange  and  to  us  monstrous  inhal»tants  of  the  moon,  the  dif- 
liarenoes  and  antipathies  of  European  and  Asiatic,  AMcan  and  Australian, 
^<»th  and  South  American,  Christian  and  Mahomedan  would  be  swal- 
lofwed  up  in  the  kindness  we  should  feel  towards  all  terrestrial  b^ngs,  and 
tbe  heart  of  a  Parisian  dandy  might  overflow  with  brotherly  love  towards 
a  Hottentot.  Who  can  measure  the  powers  and  capacities  of  lore  and 
Iiaie  that  M  the  unirerse  ?  Upon  Sirius  perhi^  all  who  belonged  to  our 
Soiar  system  would  feel  indined  to  shake  hands,  and  a  native  of  Uranus 
be  greeted  as  a  dear  countryman.  Where  is  that  centre  of  the  unirerse 
where  all  these  external  differences  sink  into  nothing ;  where  the  hostile 
aeparatkma  of  coimtries  and  systems  are  lost  in  all-emhracing  loye  and 
sympathy,  where  all  these  discords  are  resolved  into  universal  harmony  ? 

Tne  last  shower  of  rain  I  have  recorded  continued  so  long  that  night 
came  on  before  it  ceased,  and  I  took  refuge  at  length  in  the  family  circle 
of  an  amiable  countiyman,  whose  wife  was  busied  as  Grerman  housewives 
are  wont  to  be,  in  domestic  al&irs.  She  was  engaged,  I  was  ixM^  in  the 
pfeparation  of  ''  RLbiser'  and  '^  Agresel,"  and  as  I  had  oft^i  heard  these 
words  without  h&ag  able  to  make  out  what  they  signified,  I  begged  to 
have  them  exjdained.  I  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  kitchen,  and 
I  there  disco  vexed  that  under  these  strange  names  were  concealed  dainties  no 
less  familiar  than  agreeable ;  that  is  to  say,  preserved  currants  and  gooseber- 
lies.  I  here  learned  also  some  particulars  concerning  the  preparati<»L  c£ 
the  Hungarian  wine,  ^'  Ausbmch"  of  which  I  had  so  often  heard.  It  is 
ddy  prepared  from  the  finer  kinds  of  wines,  those  of  Tokay,  Menescher, 
Bosty  and  Ofen,  as  the  inferior  sorts  will  not  repay  the  trouble.  It  is  made 
by  first  clearing  the  vines  of  all  the  poor  and  hafr-ripe  grapes,  and  leaving 
allthe  fine  ridh  and  ripe  ones  hanging  till  they  areabnost  as  dry  as  raisins. 
Tkey  frequently  hang  till  the  month  of  November,  but  in  wet  and  cold 
years,  the  ^*  Atubruch**  cannot  be  made.  When  the  grapes  are  considered 
soffieiently  ripe  and  dry  they  are  gathered,  and  good  wine  is  poured  upon 
thetDL.  They  are  then  crushed  and  the  wine  drawn  from  them  by  the  usual 
process.  Wine  is  sometimes  poured  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time  upon 
Ae  dried  grapes,  but  the  first  '^  Ausbruck^  is  of  course  the  finest. 
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On  the  £]Jlowing  morning  I  found  that  the  showers  which  had  been 
€ontett£ng  with  the  sunshine  the  day  befoir^  had  now  made  common  cause 
of  it,  and&irly  beaten  the  sun ;  the  blue  patches  of  sky  had  all  disappeared 
ia  one  uniform  gray,  and  the  rain,  which  had  been  vainly  invoked  duiing 
fte  summer,  pomned  down  with  a  friry  that  seemed,  now  when  it  came  post 
fittum^  to  serve  for  nothing  but  to  hdip  to  fill  the  wine-tubs  of  the  Wala- 
dttins,  and  to  spoil  the  roads  for  us  wayfarers.  The  rich,  heavy  soil  of  the 
^anat  becomes  in  such  weather  as  this  almost  impassable;  the  made  road, 
ss  it  is  called,  continues  only  a  few  miles  beycmd  Temesvar,  and  thence- 
&nrard  the  traveller  must  struggle  as  he  best  can  through  the  difficulties 
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which  nature  has  opposed  to  his  progress.     The  diBgenoe  in  which  we  were 
now  to  travel,  was  drawn  by  six  stout  horses,  yet  we  looked  forward  to  a 
very  slow  journey.     My  fellow-travellers  were  a  poor  sick  young  woman, 
going  to  Pesth  to  recover  her  health;  a  young  German  mechanic  who  haid 
come  to  Temesvar  four  weeks  ago,  to  look  for  work,  but  had  found  only 
the  fever  ;  a  coachman  who  looked  quite  well  every  other  day,  but  on  the 
intermediate  days  complained  grievously ;  an  incredibly  dirty  Jew,  aJso 
sick  of  the  usual  malady ;  and  one  passenger  besides  myself  in  health.  With 
this  cargo  the  six  strong  Hungarian  horses  plunged  into  the  mire  of  the 
comitat  of  Temes.      We  soon  discovered  how  fallacious  had  been  our  hopes 
of  reaching  Szegedin  that  day,  and  how  fortunate  we  might  esteem  our- 
selves if  we  could  even  get  as  far  as  the  intermediate  station  of  St.  Miclosch. 
Aft;er  passing  Temesvar,  the  population  of  the  Banat,  always  chequered 
enough,   becomes  still  more  diversified,  and   is   nowhere  more  so  than 
where  the  ground  is  most  fertile,  in  the  district  of  TorontaL     This  tract  of 
country,  lying  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Maros,  is  so  extraordinarily  rich, 
that  it  produces,  year  after  year,  the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat,  without  ever 
being  manured,  and  is  commonly  called  by  Hungarian  writers,  the  Egypt 
of  Hungary,  ttbertate  locorum  coslique  benignUate  nuUi  terrarum  secundHi 
Thence  to  Pesth  the  fertility  of  the  soil  declines,  until  the  comitat  of  Pesth 
itself  presents  nothing  but  a  barren  surface  of  sand.  Under  the  Turkish  rule^ 
the  rich  plains  were  the  least  populous  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  inhabit- 
ants naturally  fled  for  protection  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  g^eat  towns.     At  a  subsequent  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply 
the  difficiency  thus  created,  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  of  Italuuis, 
Spaniards,   Frenchmen,  Germans^  Servians,   Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  and 
Bulgarians,  and  where,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  to  be  found  only  a  dirty 
shepherd's  hut,  an  Armenian  farmhouse,  or  a  lonely  well,  are  now  to  be 
seen  villages  of  five  thousand,  six  thousand,  eight  thousand,  or  even  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants.     Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  can  be  developed  to  any  thing  like  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  the  comitats  north  of  the  Maros  and  Koros,  where  the  influened 
of  the  Austrian  government  is  not  so  powerful,  are  far  behind  those  of  the 
Banat.     It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  throughout  the  whole  Banat,  there 
is  not  a  single  Magyar  village  to  be  found,  and  the  scattered  families  of 
that  race,  which  may  be  met  vrith,  are  so  few  as  to  be  not  worth  takiog 
into  the  account  of  the  population.     The  Magyar  population  was  entirely 
exterminated  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Magyars  are  now  as  firmly  rooted  to 
their  native  soO,  as  they  were  formerly  restless  and  nomadic  in  weir  habits. 
The  Banat  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary ;  but  I  know  of  only  three  cases  in  which  I  have  ever  heard  of 
Hungarian  villages  existing  beyond  the  limits  of  Hungary  proper  :  those 
I  have  already  mentioned  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  a  few  Magyar 
villages  on  the  Dniester,  and  some  in  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  which  were 
briginally  colonies,  forcibly  planted  there  by  the  Turks.     Very  seldom^ 
and  with  the  greatest  unwillingness,  does  a  Magyar  leave  one  comitat  fbi 
another, — as  if  the  restless,  wandering  spirit  of  the  early  Magyars,  who 
changed  their  country  at  least  ten  times  before  they  finally  settled  on  the 
Danube,  had  rendered  the  whole  nation  so  weary  of  change,  that  they 
never  wished  to  move  again. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  the  Banat,  in  founding  new  villages,  (a  work 
which  is  continually  going  on,)  always  seek  for  German  peasants  to  inhabit 
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Aem.  One  of  these,  a  beautiful  place  called  Shandorhatz,  we  passed  about 
midway,  between  Temesvar  and  St.  Miklos.  It  has  a  handsome  spacious 
maiket-plaoe,  and  a  church  with  two  towers,  from  which  the  streets  diverge 
in  a  fanlike  form,  as  in  Karlsruhe.  The  houses  are  prettily  painted  in 
green  and  white,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  youn^  offshoots  firom  the 
old  German  villages  of  the  Banat.  A  particular  term  has  been  found  here 
for  the  country-people,  who  come  by  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land 
to  inhabit  a  spot  of  this  kind :  they  are  called  ^^  ContrcuitualistSy^  and  they 
stand  in  various  relations  to  the  proprietor,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
advantageous  bargain  they  have  made. 

On  a  '^  Paste  "  where  we  stopped,  I  met  with  a  German  schoolmaster, 
who,  though  he  wore  such  a  pair  of  mustaches,  as  many  an  hussar  among 
US  would  envy,  was  nevertheless  a  very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man. 
He  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  his  school,  which  contained  no  less 
than  six  hundred  children,  divided  into  three  classes.  Of  these,  more  than 
five  hundred  were  from  among  the  three  thousand  German  inhabitants,  and 
not  above  forty  &om  the  three  thousand  Walachians. 

In  the  villages  thus  inhabited  by  a  population  half  German,  half  Wa- 
lafthian,  it  is  singular  that  they  never  mingle  ;  they  live  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  street,  and  though  handsome  girls  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides. 
Love  has  never  been  known  to  send  an  arrow  across.  Cupid  is  not  so 
blind,  it  appears,  as  not  to  distinguish  between  Germans  and  Walachians^ 
between  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Greek  church.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  place  assured  me,  that  since  its  foimdation  no  marriage  had  ever  taken 
place  between  the  opposite  factions.  "  They  do  come  together  to  fight 
sometimes,"  said  my  host,  joining  in  the  conversation,  "but  never  to 
marry."  In  other  villages  we  find  similar  relations  subsisting  between 
Oermans  and  Servians,  and  Germans  and  Hungarians,  but  with  the  latter 
the  distinctions  are  not  so  strongly  marked.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  even  Frenchmen,  settled  in  the  Banat,  have 
all,  more  or  less,  merged  their  several  nationalities  in  that  of  the  Germane^ 
which,  considering  that  the  Servians  and  Walachians,  are  in  a  decided 
majority,  shows  a  far  greater  inclination  of  the  Romanic  people  to  the 
Germans  than  to  the  eastern  nations. 

The  Italians  were  invited  to  the  Banat,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  lice  and  silk ;  but  these  branches  of  industry,  like  the  cotton 
growing  in  the  Banat,  are  as  yet  of  very  little  importance.  In  the  country 
itseli^  indeed,  one  scarcely  hears  any  thing  of  them,  and  it  gave  me 
Mme  trouble  to  make  out  where  the  plantations  of  rice  and  cotton  and 
mulberries  were  really  to  be  found.  The  Germans,  it  is  said,  are  no 
friends  to  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  often  do  no  more  than  just' 

C^  at  the  number  of  mulberry-trees  agreed  on  with  the  owner  of  the 
d,  and  trouble  themselves  no  more  about  them.  Some  are  even  so 
decidedly  hostile  to  this  branch  of  industry,  as  to  root  out  the  trees 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  the  country-people  in  general  through* 
oat  the  Banat,  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  it,  so  that  it  forms  in  fact 
little  more  than  the  employment  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  few  widows, 
clergymen,  and  people  who  have  places  under  government.  Wheat 
snd  Jbdian  com,  tobacco,  wine,  and  potatoes,  flourish  abundantly  under 
the  hands  of  the  Germans;  the  Magyars  are  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  two  last  mentioned.     The  rearing  of  horses,  is  mostly 
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in  the  bands  of  the  Germaxis,  that  of  homed  cattle  in  those  of  the  Has- 
dbms  and  Bnlgaiians.  It  is  a  remaikable  proof  of  the  great  confidenee 
entertained  by  the  government  in  their  G^man  sdbjects,  that  ^ese  are 
allowed  to  cany  a  musket,  while  such  an  indulgenee  is  positiT^  prohi- 
faited  to  the  Bascian  and  Walachian  races. 

It  is  said  in  the  Banat  that  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa^  when  &- 
tressed  for  money  dnring  some  of  her  great  wars,  had  offered  to  seB  the 
entire  province  (or  at  least  what  she  possessed  in  it,  whidi  was  neariy 
the  same  thing)  for  three  millions  of  florins,  and  that  Prince  BaA* 
yany,  had  visited  it  in  order  to  judge  of  the  bargain,  but  returned,  say* 
mg  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  boundless  marsh,  lor 
wmdi  he  could  not  agree  to  fxy  such  a  sum.     The  land  was  subset 

ritly  sold  to  Armenians  from  Transylvania,  for  incredibly  low  prices ; 
yoke  of  sixteen  hundred  square  fatlioms  for  two  florins  (ht  even  less. 
At  present,  by  dint  of  draining  the  marshes  and  cultivating  the  ian<^ 
the  value  has  heeaoL  so  much  raised,  that  a  small  estate  possessed  by 
Prince  Bathyany  in  the  north-west  eomet  of  the  country,  yields  abme  a 
revenue  eqiud  to 'half  the  interest  of  the  above-namea  sum  for  which 
nearly  the  whole  province  might  have  been  bought.  Estates  sometimes 
fetch  even  more  tnan  their  real  value,  on  account  of  iiie  privileges  of 
solnlity  which  they  confer,  and  the  rich  Servians  often  contend  with 
eadi  ouier  in  the  purchase.  There  can  b^  however,  no  doubt  thai  if 
these  rich  and  fertile  tracts  were  more  favourably  ntuated,  in  a  eounlrr 
possessed  of  a  better  system  of  roads  and  canals,  they  would  be  worlft 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  they  are  now.  Nature  appears  to  have 
been  needlessly  profuse  in  bestowing  on  the  Banat  a  ridi  soil  of  four 
or  five  feet  deep^  so  that  six  or  eight  oxen  must  be  yoked  to  a  ploc^h, 
while  some  countries  have  scarcely  as  many  inches.  How  many  poor 
barren  sandy  regions  might  be  clothed  £rom  what  is  here  superfluity. 

The  description  ;of  the  whole  Banat  given  by  Prince  Bal^iyany, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  sky  and  water,  is  in  some  measure  confinned  hj 
another  saying,  of  I  forget  whom,  concerning  its  roads,  that  they  are 
strips  of  bog  enclosed  between  two  ditches.  Ihis  definition  I  found  per* 
fectly  correct,  especially  towards  evening,  when  the  last  traces  ci  die 
made  road  from  Temesvar  had  long  since  cBsappeared.  NotwithstSEDdii]^ 
the  incessant  cries  d  our  Hvely  charioteer,  and  despite  the  most  heroic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  poor  horses,  our  dihgence  progressed  at  about 
the  rate  at  which  an  active  snail  might  be  expected  to  get  on  throi^ 
a  puddle  of  nrad.  In  the  mean  time  it  grew  completely  darir,  and  the  rain 
fell  incessantly.  All  topes  of  conversation  had  been  exhausted  dnring 
the  tedious  day,  and  a  moody  silence  settiied  gradually  upon  all  my  eom« 
panions.  They  either  slept,  or  abandoned  themselves  to  theur  own 
thoughts.  I  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  hindmost  seat,  whence  I  had 
a  dear  view  of  the  whole  contents  of  our  vehicle,  and  I  too  gave  mysdf 
up  to  my  ovm  reflections  with  tolerable  resignation.  They  turned  natafa% 
towards  the  subjects  that  had  occupied  me  during  the  day,  nam^ 
the  colonies  of  the  various  nations  that  had  settled  in  the  Banat  Tfaii 
led  me  to  meditate  on  the  entire  system  of  colonization,  and  gradnafly 
my  cogitaticns  fashioned  themselves  into 
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ivliich,  during  my  ikree  hours  of  a  nocturnal  snaO's  gallop,  moulded  them- 
selres  into  a  kind  of  fragmentaiy  essay,  the  defects  of  which  my  readers  will 
perhaps  overlook,  partly  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  composed,  and  partly,  I  hope,  in  consideration  of  the  novelty  of  the 
snhject. 

There  are  in  Europe  several  nations  that  f(»rm  no  estahlishments  heyond 
Aeir  own  borders,  or  at  least  none  but  insignificant  ones.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  these  non-migrating  nations. 

1.  Th£  Maotabs.  They  have  founded  camps,  villages,  and  detached 
houses  in  the  Slavonian  and  Dacian  lands  that  they  have  conquered,  and 
from  these  camps  they  have  traversed  half  Europe, — Germany  to  the 
North  Sea,  Italy  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  France, — but  without  leaving  behind  them  a  single  colony  or  settle* 
meat,  or  even  a  useful  trace  of  their  passage.  They  have  at  various  periods 
home  sway  in  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  without  forming  a  permanent 
settlement  in  any  one  of  those  provinces;  even  of  those  which  they  still 
leekon  as  a  part  of  their  own  country,  there  are  several  where  the  main 
body  of  the  population  is  entirely  strange  to  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Sjrmia^  Slavonia,  Croatia,  the  Banat,  &c.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Hungary 
Ihere  exists  nowhere  an  important  Magyar  colony,  except  in  Yiennay 
vhere  about  fifteen  thousand  Hungarians  are  said  to  reside  ;  but  even  of 
these,  probabty,  only  a  small  proportion  are  of  pure  Magyar  descent. 

2.  Teds  Bussians.  These  also  seldom  leave  their  own  coimtry,  and 
bive  nowhere  beyond  their  own  borders,  formed  any  permanent  settlement. 
The  only  exceptions  I  know  of,  are  a  few  Russian  merchants  who  reside  at 
Berlin,  and  a  smaQ  colony  of  Russian  peasants  near  Potsdam.  In  Leipzig, 
to  be  sure,  on  account  (»  the  fair,  several  Russians  establish  a  temporary 
xesidence,  and  the  Russian  aristocracy  are  incessantly  travelling  about  in 
an  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  I 
sm  aware,  there  are  Russian  settlements,  but  these,  as  we  are  now  con- 
fining  our  attention  to  Europe,  form  no  part  of  our  subject. 

These  few  exceptions,  however,  are  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  merit  con* 
^deration ;  and  taken  on  the  whole,  we  must  reckon  the  Russians  among 
fc  nations  that  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  great  European  migrations. 
They  ke^  themseWes  in  general  strictly  within  the  borders  of  their  "  Holy 
Bossia,''  and  feel  themselves  nowhere  at  home  where  their  czar  and  their 
<kirch  do  not  bear  sway. 

Within  the  range  of  their  own  empire,  however,  the  Russians,  in  com- 
plete contrast  to  tibe  Hungarians,  manifest  a  perfect  passion  for  migrating 
<nd  colonising.  They  have  covered  the  whole  face  of  their  vast  territory 
^rith  settlements  of  one  kind  or  other,  with  colonies  of  hunters  and  of  fisher- 
men  ;  with  military  and  with  agricultural  colonies. 

The  Magyars  are  entirely  wanting  in  industrial  skill.  They  cannof^ 
therefore,  be  useful  to  other  nations;  and  this  circumstance  may  contri- 
hite  folly  as  much  as  their  attachment  to  their  native  country,  to  keep 
^m  at  nome.  The  Russians  are  by  no  means  without  a  taste  for  indus- 
'ttd  occupations,  but  they  can  do  nothing  which  is  not  done  better  by  the 
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inliabitants  of  other  countries ;  and  they  are,  besides,  mostly  gl^HB  ad' 
scripiiy  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  bom.  This  is  also  true  with 
respect  to  the  nations  subject  to  them,  such  as  the  Lettes  and  lithuaniaDS, 
who  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  are  fettered  to  the  estates  of  their 
masters  by  their  political  condition.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  of 
the  counti^  watered  by  the  Volga,  are  gradually  disappearing.  It  is  only. 
in  Russia  itself,  at  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  other  places,  that  little  Tartar 
settlements  are  still  to  be  found.  They  are  thinly  scattered  all  over  the 
vast  empire,  as  drivers,  coachmen,  and  dealers  in  particular  wares,  such  as 
shawls  and  dressing-gowns.  Many  Finnish  races  also  appear  to  be  dying 
away  under  the  Russian  sway. 

3.  The  Poles  have  certainly  always  taken  more  part  in  the  movements^ 
of  European  colonization  than  the  Russians,  and  all  the  countries  o£ 
Europe  contain,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  commercial  industry,  a 
few  widely-scattered  Polish  emigrants ;  but  of  voluntary  Polish  colonies, 
or  of  Polish  settlements  in  foreign  lands,  we  nowhere  £nd  a  trace.  The 
misfortunes  and  convulsions  of  their  native  country  have  been  the  sole  im- 
pulses which  have  formed  in  modem  times  so  many  Httle  communities  of 
Polish  exiles  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America,  in  the  west,. 
and  in  the  desert  plains  oi  Siberia  in  the  east. 

4.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  notwithstanding  the  grand  scale 
upon  which  they  colonised  the  new  world,  have  taken  but  httle  part  in  the 
national  intercourse  of  Europe.  The  Spaniards  have  founded  no  colonies 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trading  es- 
tablishments in  England  and  France,  and  a  few  mihtary  settlements  in 
Austria,  drawn  together  by  the  connexion  of  the  royal  houses  of  Spain 
and  Austria.  The  whole  energy  of  these  peninsular  nations  was  directed 
to  the  south  and  west,  to  Africa  and  America,  where  they  founded  large 
and  powerful  kingdoms,  and  empires  peopled  entirely  by  the  Spanish  race. 

5.  The  Turks  must  occupy  a  part  of  our  attention,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  now  to  some  extent  a  European  nation.  In  all  the  countries  whicii 
have  at  different  times  been  subject  to  them,  they  have  founded  only  mili- 
tary settlements  of  governors,  officers,  and  soldiers.  They  have  very 
seldom  been  able  to  introduce  their  language,  rehgion,  and  customs,  into 
any  of  the  classes  of  society  subject  to  them,  if  we  except  the  nobility  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  whenever  their  yoke  has  been  thrown  off,  as  in 
Greece,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  Walachia,  almost  all  traces  of  them  have 
soon  vanished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  military  posts  and  fortresses. 
Those  men,  known  among  us  as  trading  Turks,  are  mostly  of  other  races 
subject  to  the  Turkish  government,  such  as  Jews,  Armenians,  &c.,  and  not 
genuine  Osmanlis. 

6.  The  Dacians,  or  WAiiACHiANS,  are  withheld  by  their  political 
circumstances,  and  their  want  of  culture,  learning,  and  industrial  skill, 
from  of^n  crossing  the  frontiers  of  their  native  countries ;  but  they  have 
foimded  a  few  agricultural  colonies  in  Hungary,  Transylvania^  and  the 
mihtary  frontier.  The  principal  towns  of  these  countries,  particuhuly 
Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Lemberg,  also  contain  a  few  Walachian  civil  officers, 
and  several  Walachian  noblemen  have  taken  arms  in  the  Russian  service* 
These,  however,  are  trifling  exceptions. 

The  above-named  nations,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  few  others  of  less  im- 
portance, may  be  distinguished  as  those  who  take  Httle  or  no  part  in  the 
national  intercourse  of  Europe,  and  who,  on  account  either  of  a  natural 
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distaste  far  emigration,  or  of  a  want  of  skiU  in  the  useful  arts  of  life,  oc 
of  the  political  ciicumstanoes  which  chain  them  to  their  native  soil,  seldom 
or  never  found  colonies  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  in  short,  as  the  non* 
colonising  nations  of  Europe. 
.  The  following  European  races,  then,  remain  to  he  considered: 

1st.  The  Slavonians  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  (Bohemians, 
Servians,  Sic.) 

2d.  The  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

3d.  The  Romanic  races  of  France  and  Italy. 

4tii.  The  Grermanic  nations  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

5th.  The  subordinate  and  dependant  races  ;  Jews,  Armenians,  Gip- 
nes,  &c. 

THE  SLAVONIANS. 

Of  the  Slavonians,  none  are  so  much  addicted  to  wandering  habits,  as 
the  Bohemians  and  Servians. 

The  Moravians  and  Slovaks,  who  inhabit  the  north-western  part  of  Hun-^ 
gary,  are  all  minor  branches  of  the  great  Bohemian  race,  which  includes 
more  than  six  millions  of  human  beings,  and  plays  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  national  intercourse  of  other  European  countries. 

At  very  various  periods,  from  very  various  reasons,  and  for  very  various 
purposes,  the  Bohemian  Slavonians  have  emigrated  in  large  bodies  to 
foreign,  countries.  We  find  them  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  as  agricultural  colonists  ;  and  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  as 
refigious  fugitives  ;  in  some  places  as  Catholics,  seeking  refuge  from  per- 
secuting Hussites;  and  others  as  Hussites,  seeking  refuge  from  perse- 
catiog  Catholics.  Berlin  and  its  vicinity  still  contain  a  little  colony  of 
Bohemian  religious  fugitives,  and  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  world, 
the  far  West  of  America,  and  the  Hottentot  lands  of  Southern  Africa,  are 
thinly  sown  vrith  small  communities  of  Moravian  brethren. 

Tne  Bohemians  are  among  the  most  industrious  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  are  settled  in  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  as  manufac- 
turers and  mechanics.  The  Bohemian  colony  at  Vienna,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all,  and  they  are  there  to  be  foimd  in  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  poorest  day-labourers  to  the  highest  officers  of  state.  Numbers 
of  Bohemians  emigrate  annually  to  Vienna,  stay  there  for  some  time, 
and  return  afterwards  to  their  native  country,  with  the  fruits  of  their 
industry. 

The  valleys  and  mountains  in  Northern  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the 
Tshekhs,  likewise  send  out  numerous  colonists  southward.  According  to 
the  account  of  a  native  Hungarian  author,  ^'  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Hungary,  they  have  the  greatest  industrial  skill,  the  most  energetic  spirit 
of  enterprise.  Wherever  they  take  root,  they  accordingly  soon  supplant 
md  displace  the  original  inhabitants,  whether  Germans  or  Magyars." 
There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  examples  of  entire  towns  and  villages,  once 
solely  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Magyars,  but  now  entirely  occupied  by 
Bohemians. 

The  Tshekhs  visit  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  many  parts  of 
Poland,  as  retail  dealers,  with  linens,  stuflfe,  and  other  wares.  As  venders 
of  medicine  they  are  found  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia,  and  as 
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TiiA^iiayiv»fl  and  mnsicitfui  all  over  die  world.  The  Boiiemiaii  muekitti 
tanTerae  all  parts  of  Europe  aod  Asia^  as  Yeteriaarj  sm^geons ;  ihe  Mon- 
Tians  aie  found  in  great  nnmben  in  BiMna,  and  the  Bohemiaa  {M^tari 
(oU-merchajits),iS<zjrra»nifocAt  (saffiron-brewersj^JFtofeiittict  (fiaen-defdeEs)^ 
glass-merchantSy  and  wax-dealm,  if  tkej  abound  nowline  else,  abound^  at 
least,  in  all  parts  of  fiungaiy  and  GaJioia. 

Next  to  the  Tshekhs,  the  Servians  are  the  most  important  of  ihe  cob* 
nising  Slavonian  races.  They  have,  like  the  Bohemians,  founded  many 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  Jmlitary  Fiontier  and  the  BanaL  The  peree- 
ctttions  of  Turkish  fenaticiam  hare,  had  the  same  ezpdling  iafluenoe  m 
Servia,  which  ^e  Hussite  tumults  had  in  Bohemia.  The  Serviansbm 
fled  into  Austria  in  great  numbers,  at  difimnt  times,  and  have  settkd 
there  as  agricultural  soldiers. 

The  Servians  have  a  great  spirit  of  trade,  and  have  founded  many 
trading  establishments  in  Hungary.  Almost  all  tlie  Hungarian  towns 
have  a  Servian  quarter,  as  well  as  a  Jewish  quarter.  The  Servians  bdng 
a  less  cultivated  nation,  have  less  taste  for  the  arts  and  manu&ctures  diaa 
the  Bohemians,  and  employ  themselves  almost  exdosiTely  as  agriccdtuiutB, 
nddiers,  and  retail  dealers. 

Although  the  whole  Austrian  empre  has  been  cokmised  indifferent  parts 
by  the  Tdbekhs,  the  Servian  colcmies  are  entirely  confined  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  Their  most  western  settlemiNit  is  at  Vienna,  beyond  wfaidt 
no  trace  of  the  Bascians  is  to  be  found.  In  Russia  and  Tuzkey  there  are 
large  Servian  colonies. 

The  Croatians  and  Bulgarians  are  closely  rdatedto  the  Servians.  The 
former  people  occupy  several  liUle  villages  m  di£Eerent  parts  of  the  empire^ 
and  the  Bulgarians  have  formed  agricultural  settlements  in  Waladiia,  the 
Banat,  and  South  Russia. 

TH£  GREEKS. 

The  Greeks  were  formeriy  to  southern  Ekirope  and  western  Ana,  irltat 
the  G^mans  afterwards  were  to  eastern  and  northern  Elurope ;  namely,  the 
founders  of  colonies,  and  the  bmlders  up  of  towns,  in  uninhabited  or  bar- 
barous countries  :  but  it  is  not  here  our  purpose  to  speak,  in  detail,  of  i^ 
numerous,  extensive,  and  important  colonies  founded  by  ancient  Greece 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  depths  of  Scydiia. 
This  colonising  spirit,  however,  is  h,T  from  extinct  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  present  day.  Not  only  in  all  the  tovms  of  the  Turkish  peninsula,  both 
in  Greece  itself,  and  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  in  the  islands 
of  the  Egean  Sea,  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Russian  cities  on 
the  Black  Sea  (Odessa,  Taganrog,  &c.),  the  Greeks  still  play  an  im- 
portant part  as  merchants,  bankers,  and  seamen.  Even  the  great  cities  in 
the  interior  of  Russia,  as  for  aa  St.  Petersburg  itself  contain  numerous 
large  Greek  trading  establishments. 

Another  chain  of  Greek  trading  settlements  intersects  WaJachia,  Hun-* 
garv,  and  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  as  for  as  Vienna  and  Leipzig ;  bat, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  agricultural  colonies  in  Russia,  the  Greeks  are 
never  the  sole  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages.  In  Vienna,  the  greatest 
banker,  next  to  Rothschild,  is  a  Greek,  named  Sina,  and  Leipzig  contains 
many  Greek  commercial  houses  of  a  high  standing. 
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TH£  ITALIANS  AND  FRENCH. 

The  principal  ItaHan  colomes  of  the  middle  ages  were  trading  colonies, 
and  thej  mostly  had  their  origin  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Venice 
aad  Genoa.  After  the  discovery  of  America,  when  thor  neighhours  of 
Ae  western  peninsula  turned  their  attention  to  grand  schemes  of  coloniza- 
iion  in  the  new  world,  the  cdlonising  Italians  still  concentrated  all  dieir 
eneigies  in  their  trading  settlements  m  Europe.  Trieste,  the  Dalmatiaii 
harhours,  Odessa,  Taganrog,  Smyrna^  and  Constantin<^le  contain  greater 
numbers  of  Italian  merchants  uian  any  other  foreign  cities.  All  OTcr 
HnsHJaj  Poland,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  certain  branches  of  trade  were^ 
at  one  time^  so  exduaiTely  in  the  huads  of  Italian  emigrants,  tiiat  the 
shops  where  the  Italian  and  Leyantine  finuts  and  wines  are  sold,  go  still  by 
Ae  name  of  Italian  shops,  even  when  not  kept  by  Italians. 

In  the  fonrteraith  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  it  became  customaiy  to 
xepair  to  Italy  in  search  of  kings  and  queens,  many  Italian  priests  emi- 
grated to  Hungary,  where  most  of  them  were  provided  with  lucratiTe 
benefices.  Italian  agriculturists  have  also  settled  in  the  Banat,  to  cultivate 
the  lice-plant  and  the  mulberry-tree.  The  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  the 
Tjiol  are  plentifully  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  as  diinmeysweepers,  mu* 
acians,  and  dealers  in  images.  The  singers  and  musicians  of  Itoly  stand 
all  oyer  Europe  at  the  head  of  their  profession. 

Widely  and  numerously  dififuse^  however,  as  Italian  emigrants  are 
throughout  the  countries  of  Europe,  they  are  always  scattered  singly. 
There  are  nowhere  Italian  quarters  in  the  great  towns  of  Europe  like  the 
German  quarters  in  Russia,  the  Rascian  quarters  in  Hungary,'  and  the 
Jews'  quarters  in  Germany ;  and  they  nowhere  form  large  factories,  like 
die  Ei^lish  hctorj  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  French. — It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  cireumstance,  that  the 
French  have  upon  the  whole  founded  so  few  colonies,  and  that  what  th^ 
have  done  in  this  way  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  what  the  SpaniarJs 
and  Portuguese  have  effected  in  the  new  world,  the  Italians  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Grermanic  nations  in  all  part^  of  Europe.  All 
the  French  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  appear  very  insignificant 
compared  to  those  of  the  Spaniieurds,  English,  and  Dutch. 

Tnough  a  few  colonies  of  French  emigrants  are  to  be  found  in  London 
and  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  yet  they  mostly  owe  their  origin  to  the 
religious  and  political  disturbances  of  France,  and  not  to  a  colonising^  spirit 
in  tibe  people.  "With  these  exceptions,  the  French  residents  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  the  French  hairdressers,  milliners,  cooks,  dancers,  &c.,  who 
abound  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  are  always  scattered  singly  among 
the  nadve  population. 

THE  GEBJiANIC  NATIONS. 

We  now  come  to  the  Germanic  nations,  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  now  stand  above  all  other  nations,  ruling  and  di- 
recting the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  no  great  event,  no 
great  movement  of  any  kind,  can  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  world 
idiich  the  Germanic  nations^  among    whom  we  mdude  the  English, 
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Germans,  Xorwefifians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutcb,  and  the  Americans  of  tlie 
United  States,  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  guide  and  oontroL  The 
English,  notwithstanding  the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  their 
colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  have  settled  very  little  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.*  There  is  no  European  continental  dis- 
trict whatever,  in  which  the  English  have  established  important  agricultural 
or  commercial  colonies.  Their  whole  love  of  conquest  their  whole  colo- 
nising energy,  has  turned  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  yet  without 
possessing  a  single  foot  of  land  over  the  continent  (with  the  exception  of 
Gibraltar)  they  exercbe  an  influence  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  equal  to 
dominion  over  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  soil. 

Throughout  Europe,  English  manufiicturers,  mechanics,  and  engineen, 
take  a  prominent  part  in  all  great  public  works  and  manufactories.  They 
share  in  all  our  gpreat  companies  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
starting  of  steamboats,  and  the  lighting  our  towns  with  gas.  Even  ia 
Russia  they  stand  at  the  head  of  many  public  enterprises.  The  building 
of  the  great  bridge  at  Pesth,  and  of  a  great  Gothic  palace  in  the  Crimea, 
are  conducted  by  Englishmen.  There  are  also  small  bodies  of  resident 
English  established  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  for  pleasure  or  economy; 
but  these  classes  of  English  residents  in  other  countries  are  only  passing 
visiters,  and  exercise  no  lasting  influence  on  the  places  they  inhabit.  Far 
more  important  than  these  are  the  English  commercial  houses  established 
on  the  continent,  at  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  Smyrna, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  Constantinople,  Rig^  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
English  factory  at  St.  Petersburg.  Many  English  missionaries  also  visit, 
and  wander  about,  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  bent  on  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  the  improvement  of  prisons,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or  some 
other  work  of  piety  or  benevolence. 

The  Germans  of  Scandinavia  are  among  the  greatest  of  European 
colonisers.  I  shall  not  here  go  back  to  the  old  Northern  colonists,  after 
whom  Normandy  is  still  called,  from  whom  the  great  English  nobility 
derive  their  lineage,  and  the  Neapolitan  ducas  and  nobilis  claim  descent 
on  account  of  their  flaxen  hair  and  light  complexions ;  but,  in  more  modem 
times,  the  colonies  of  the  Scandinavians,  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  Danes  found  a  wide  fleld  for 
colonization  in  Iceland,  and  the  Swedes  in  Finnland ;  which,  although  now 
a  Russian  province,  is  still  Swedish  in  manners,  customs,  and  language, 
and  whose  great  towns  are  all  of  Swedish  origin.  They  also  established 
many  colonies  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  those  countries.  The  Scandinavians  have,  however,  in  later 
times,  vanished  more  and  more  from  the  great  European  stage,  and  now 
play  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  there. 

The  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Low  Coimtries  have  always  been  much 
addicted  to  wandering  habits.  Not  only  have  they  peopled  Java,  the 
Cape  countries,  and  other  barbarous  lands,  but  they  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Germans  in  European  colonization.  Frieslanders  accom- 
panied the  Anglo-Saxons  to  England,  and  citizens,  and  peasants,  from 
Flanders,  settled  in  various  parts  of  Germany  during  the  middle  ages. 

*  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  commercial  city  of  importance,  from  Lisbon  to  St  Peters- 
burg, in  which  an  Englkh  colony  may  not  be  said  to  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little 
communities  of  English  residents  scattered  over  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.— Tr. 
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The  German  nation  itself,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  thus, 
connected  hy  position  with  the  French,  English,  Noimans,  Slavonians, 
Turks,  and  Italians,  is  calculated  no  less  hy  its  cosmopolitan  character, 
liian  by  its  geographical  position,  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  foreign  lands, 
climates,  and  circumstances,  and  to  amalgamate  easily  with  other  nations. 
The  Germans  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  the 
▼ariety  of  dimate  contained  in  their  native  country,  renders  them  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  European  production,  fron 
the  larch,  the  fir,  and  the  pine,  to  the  chestnut,  the  mulberry,  and  the  vine. 

The  Germans  are  experienced  and  skilful  in  commercial  enterprises, 
as  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  sufficiently 
proves.  They  are  vi^ant  and  careful,  equally  willing  to  teach  what  they 
know,  and  to  learn  what  they  do  not  know,  in  their  various  avocations. 
Moreorer,  the  saying  concerning  German  faith  and  German  truth,  is  no 
mere  saying,  but  a  real  fact,  soon  understood,  acknowledged,  and  valued 
by  foreigners. 

Although  there  is  sc9*rcely  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  large  numbers 
of  Grermans  have  not  settled  and  prospered,  yet  their  colonising  powers 
have  in  modem  times  been  chiefly  turned  to  tne  north  and  east.  They 
have  settled  in  great  numbers  m  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Russia,  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  even  in  Tartary ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
human  industry  which  the  German  colonists  in  those  countries  do  not  carry. 
QDt  They  have  established  commercial  seaport-towns  all  along  the  Baltic, 
and  commercial  houses  in  Novogorod  and  other  Russian  cities.  They  have 
introduced  a  better  system  of  agriculture  among  the  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Hmigarians,  and  set  them  an  example  of  industry,  care,  and  honesty 
which  they  would  do  well  to  follow. 

German  miners  have  established  themselves  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat, 
as  far  as  the  Turkish  frontiers,  and  in  Russia  and  Tartary,  as  far  as  the 
Chinese  boundary.  The  gardeners  and  vinedressers  of  Germany  are  to  be 
met  with  all  over  Europe.  German  emigrants  have  established  themselves 
in  great  numbers  at  Paris,  as  mechanics;  at  London,  Bourdeaux,  and  Hull, 
as  merchants;  and  in  Northern  Italy,  as  government  functionaries.  The 
broom-girls  of  Bavaria  are  scattered  all  over  western  Europe,  and  France 
contains  great  numbers  of  German  cattle-drivers.  The  Tyrolese  with  their 
gloves  and  carpets,  the  Black  Foresters  with  their  watches,  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  German  Military  Colonists,  the. 
Swiss  guards  and  others,  have  often  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  French 
history. 

THE  SUBORDINATE  AND  DEPENDANT  RACES. 

Besides  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  there  are  several  subordinate  races, 
who,,  although  not  originally  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  world,  have  been 
long  settled  in  great  numbers  in  tdmost  every  country  of  Europe.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Gipsies. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Jews  have  not  established 
themselves,  but  it  is  in  the  Slavonian,  Hungarian,  and  German  lands,  that 
they  play  the  most  conspicuous  part.  In  Germany  they  are  still  mostly 
C(mfined  to  certain  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  in  the  Slavonian 
countries  they  monopolize  many  other  occupations,  which  nowhere  else 
helong  to  them,  such  as  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker.     The  Jews  are 
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always  fonder  of  dealing  with  persons  than  with  things.  They  nerer  de- 
vote themselyes  to  agriculture,  or  the  herding  of  cattle,  or  the  hnilding  of 
houses,  or  any  kind  of  masonry  or  carpentering.  In  the  Slayonian  ccnm- 
tries,  they  are  still  the  only  keepers  of  inns  and  alehouses,  and  £anneaij 
they  monopolized  in  those  ports  of  Europe  the  postage  and  tollkeepng  de- 
pdrtments.  The  transport  of  persons  in  those  districts  is  still  entir^  inlJie 
Bands  of  the  Jews,  hut  strange  to  say,  they  never  meddle  with,  the  conrey^ 
ance  of  goods. 

There  is  a  dose  connexion^  and  a  con&ual  intercourse,  kept  up  hetwaes 
the  Jewish  colonies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Germany,  as  the  motker- 
oountry  of  these  various  colonies,  is  ccmtinually  soiding  out  new  reinforce- 
ments. The  Spanish  Jews»  who  established  thmnselves  in  Africa  asd 
Turkey  when  expelled  from  Spain,  and  who  have  founded  littie  cokoies 
along  the  Danube  cities  to  Vienna,  where  they  form  a  separate  congregar 
tion  as  subjects  of  the  Turkiah  govemmait,  are  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  the  race ;  as  are  the  Portuguese  Jews,  with  their  settLements  in 
France  and  Holland ;  and  the  Caraite  Jews,  who  inhalnt  the  towns  of 
South  Russia  and  the  Crimea,  and  who  possess  small  factories  in  Turkey. 

The  Arbcekians  are  a  far  more  modem  appearance  in  Europe.  They 
first  entered  it  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Boumdia  by  the  Turks ; 
and  when  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  Casta 
and  Astrachan,  and  extended  their  dominions  to  the  Caucasus,  numbers  <i 
Armenians  fled  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  and  settled  in  Southern 
Russia.  They  afterwards  spread  into  P(^and,  where  they  have  a  con- 
ffiderable  colony  at  Lembei^ ;  and  in  later  times  they  have  settled  in 
various  paxts  or  Walachia^  Transylrani%  Hungary,  and  the  Banat. 

There  are  small  commercial  colonies  o£  Armenians  settied  at  St.  Petets- 
bnrg  and  Moscow,  and  even  at  Marseilles,  Amsterdam,  and  Londcm ;  but 
the  countries  of  Europe  most  abundantly  peopled  hy  Armenians,  are 
Turkey,  South  Russia,  Waiachia,  Transylvasnia,  Soutnem  Gialicta^  aad 
Eastern  Hungary. 

Throughout  the  east,  the  principal  merdbants  are  all  Arm^iians  ;  and  in 
ihe  Walachian  countries,  all  the  innkeepers  who  are  not  Jews  are  Arme- 
nians. In  the  steppes  of  Hungary  and  South  Russia  ihej  are  settled  in 
great  numbers  as  farmers  and  cattle-dealers^  and  the  breedmg  and  tendiog 
of  bees  is  carried  on  by  some  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale.  Wealiliy 
Armenians  have  also  onen  been  admitted  among  the  Pohsh,  Wabduan, 
and  Russian  nobility. 

Of  many  other  races,  of  whom  small  numbers  have  settled  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Persians  at  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  Astra- 
can,  the  Bucharians  who  wander  about  Russia,  and  even  sometimes  come 
as  far  as  Leipzig,  the  Parsees  who  have  established  a  little  settlement  at 
Astracan,  the  negro  communities  to  be  found  in  so  many  great  <aties^  the 
Arabs  of  Constantmople  and  Moscow,  the  Moors  of  France,  the  Mfdays  oi 
London  and  Amsterdam,  we  need  not  speak  in  detaiL 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  these  subordinate  races  are  certainly  tlie 
Gipsies,  who,  living  for  centuries  in  the  midst  of  civilized  nations,  have 
remained  unchanged  in  their  old  barl^arism  and  wildness,  and  have  streuft* 
ously  resisted  all  efforts  for  their  improvement  and  civilization.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe  which  does  not  contain  gipsies,  but  as  Poland  hu 
become  a  second  Palestine  to  the  Jews,  so  the  Walachian  Imds  /Traosyi* 
vania^  Eastern  Hungary,  Moldavia,  Walachi%  and  Bessarabia)  oave  be- 
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eome  a  seocmcl  natare  conntrj  to  the  gipsj  race.  Throughout  Europe 
Ihey  onfy  follow  three  regular  occupations ;  those  of  the  smith  or  tinkec« 
of  die  horse-dealer^  or  of  the  musician.  Otherwise  they  employ  them- 
arires  in  the  more  irregular  professions  of  thief,  soothsayer,  and  h^^;ar. 

I  inSL  conclude  these  ohserratioBs  by  a  statistical  table,  as  accurate  as  I 
kare  the  means  of  making  it,  of  which  the  first  column  shall  contain  the 
names  of  the  diffisrent  races  of  whom  I  haye  spoken,  the  second  the  prin- 
occupations  which  they  follow  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  third  the 
of  du)se  forngn  countries  in  which  they  hare  chiefly  settled. 


Ju^yars 


Poles 


SpaniarMT         • 
Tniks       •         •         • 
Dedans  or  Walachians. 

Tahekha  . 


Servians 
Greeks 


Fxeneh 


Eag^yi 


Seandoumana 

Netheilanders 
uennaiis  • 


•ews        •         «         • 


Courtiers  at  Vienna  or 
scattered  in  different 
"villages. 
Wealthy  persons  tra- 
velling forpleasure. 
1  •  Political  exiles. 
2.  Emigrant  nolnlity. 

Political  fiigitiTes. 
Military  colonists. 
Civil  and  Military  of- 
ficers. 

1.  Industrial  colonies. 

2.  Musicians  and  retail 

dealers. 

Fndt  and  cattle  deal- 
ers. 

Brokers,  bankers,  and 
tradesmen. 

1.  Commercial  colonists. 

2.  Chimney  -  sweepers, 

image  dealers,  mu- 
sicians, dancers,  &c. 
Cooks,  hairdressers, 
dancers,  milliners, 
teachers,  &c. 

1.  Sailors andmerchants. 

2.  Manufacturers. 
Agriculture  and  com- 
merce. 

Airricultare. 
Ai^nltore,    nrining, 
trade    and    manu- 


Gifdea. 


Money    dealing    and 
vetail  trading. 

Trader       agr^dture, 
and  eattle-dealing. 

Musics  hone-deaBng, 
soothaaying,  &e. 
z  2 


Vienna.   A  few  Turldah 
provinces. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

France.     England. 

Lithuania.  Poddia. 

Volhynia. 
France.  Italy.  Enghmd. 
Along  the  Danube. 
Austria.  Russia.  Turkey. 

Austria. 
All  Europe. 

Hungary. 

Hungary.  Turkey.  Rus- 
sia. 
The  Levant. 
All  Europe. 


All  Europe. 


Portugal.    Spain.    Rus« 

sia.  Turkey. 
Germany.     ' 
Iceland.     Fmnland. 

Germany. 
Eastern  Europe. 


All  Europe. 
South-eastern  Europe. 
AU  Europe. 
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I  amused  myself  with  these  reflections  and  calculations,  on  the  long  dirtj 
road  throufi^h  the  Banat,  hut  could  not  thereby  hasten  the  speed  of  our 
heavy  coach  through  the  wide  waste  of  mud.  We  arrived  at  the  village  of 
St.  Miklos  time  enough  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  the  Gamin  de  Parky 
performed  hy  a  siroUing  company  of  players  at  the  village  inn.  The  part 
of  the  Gamin  himself  was  represented  hy  an  old  man  nearly  seven  feet 
high,  who  moved  ahout  like  a  great  awkward  jointed  wooden  dolL  The 
performance  did  not  much  entertain  me,  since  I  had  seen  the  play 
both  better  and  worse  acted  ;  but  I  was  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  players.  The  sudden  rise  and  spread  of  Magyarism,  had  done  them 
much  mischief,  for  the  Magyar  patriots  although  they  have  no  native 
dramatic  genius  with  which  to  supply  their  place,  are  very  anxious  to  sup- 
press the  German  actors  in  Hunganr.  At  Pesth  and  other  towns  where  there 
are  many  German  inhabitants,  the  attempt  has  not  succeeded,  and  the 
Banat,  being  the  residence  of  many  Germans,  has  also  become  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  poor  German  players,  driven  from  other  parts  of  the  countiy. 
In  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Hungaiy,  a  number  of  citizens  lately  agreed 
to  subscribe  a  certain  sum,  in  order  to  retain  a  regular  Grerman  theatrical 
company  in  the  town  for  the  winter :  but  the  patriots  interfered  ;  they 
also  wished  to  have  a  theatrical  company,  but  it  must  not  be  a  Grermaa 
one.  Being  determined  to  have  a  Mieigyar  company,  the  question  arose 
how  was  this  to  be  done.  There  are  as  yet  so  few  Magyar  actors  in  Hun- 
gary, that  they  rate  their  services  very  mgh;  and  in  these  egotistical  days, 
expense  is  just  the  thing  of  all  others,  which  the  most  rampant  and  noisy 
patriotism  cannot  stand.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  have  an  amateur 
company  of  patriotic  Magyar  ladies  and  gentlemen;  the  result  of  which,  of 
course,  is  that  the  city  must  yawn  all  through  the  winter  over  stupid  ama- 
teur performances,  and  that  the  poor  German  actors  are  turned  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  inn  was  full  of  Austrian  officers,  intelligent  and  agreeable  men,  wii^ 
whom  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening.  They  related  to  me  a  curious 
circumstance  which  had  lately  occurred  in  a  Hungarian  village  of  nobles. 
These  peasant  nobles  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  committing  va- 
rious offences  with  impimity.  They  had  stolen  cattle,  insulted  the  com- 
moners, and  finally  reused  to  furnisn  their  quantum  of  recruits  at  the  order 
of  the  last  diet.  The  country  administration,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring 
them  to  order,  summoned  to  their  assistance  the  Brachium^  or  militaiy 
force.  These  people,  however,  being  nobles,  and  possessed  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  nobility,  the  commander  of  the  mihtary  force  was  very  cautious 
for  fear  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  authority.  Ha  received  the  written 
directions  of  the  county  ma^strates,  and  then  marched  upon  the  rebelUous 
village.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  load  and  present  their  muskets,  and 
marched  up  the  village  street,  where  the  belligerent  nobles  assembled,  and 
began  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  laughing  at  them,  and  defying  them 
to  fire,  for  their  guns  were  sure  to  be  only  loaded  with  paper.  The  command- 
ing officer,  anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  g^ve  a  private  sign  to  one  of  the- 
soldiers  to  let  fall  his  musket  as  if  by  accident.  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  rioters,  who  immediately  examined  it,  and  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  found  it  laden  \rith  a  solid  leaden  bullet.  Their 
courage  was  wonderfully  cooled  by  this  discovery,  and  they  quietly  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy.  This  Brachium  is  very  often  called  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  law  in  Hungary,  but  its  operations  do  not  always  pass  off  so 
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hannlessljr,  jui  o^  ^^  occasion  I  have  described,  where  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  the  commander  prevented  the  bloodshed,  which,  under  a  less 
considerate  officer,  must  have  ensued. 


THE  BANAT. 

The  appearance  of  the  Banat  beyond  St.  Miklos,  was  very  peculiar.  The 
country  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  peitect  level.  Many  parts  of  Prussia  and 
fioUand  are  also  quite  flat  and  even,  yet  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  the  flatness  of  those  countries  and  that  of  the  Banat. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  level  as  it  appears,  does  yet  contain  small 
swellings  of  the  ground,  little  insignificant  hollows  and  rises,  and  here  and 
tttere  sandy  hillocks  six  or  seven  feet  high.  If  we  view  the  country  from  a 
diurch  tower,  or  any  other  elevated  point,  there  are  sure  to  be  visible  some- 
where in  the  wide  landscape  hills  tmrty  or  forty  feet  high.  Not  so  in  the 
Banat,  where  every  landscape  is  as  penectly  level  as  if  marked  down  with 
plummet  and  line.  Here  are  no  hills  forty  feet  high ;  not  even  the  smallest 
nillock  or  hoUow  is  to  be  seen.  All  is  smooth,  unruffled,  and  flat,  as  the 
ocean  during  a  dead  calm. 

The  landscapes  of  the  Banat  might  be  compared  to  those  of  Holland, 
but  there  is  one  great  difference  between  them.  Holland  is  full  of  rivers, 
canals,  ditches,  and  dikes ;  all  the  country  is  intersected  by  them,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields  are  everywhere  marked  out  by  w^ter.  This  feature 
is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Banat,  which  is  a  very  dry  cbwatry.  From  St. 
Miklos  to  Szegedin,  nearly  ten  (Grerman)  miles,  we  saw,  with  the  exception 
of.  a  small  arm  of  the  Maros,  on  which  Szegedin  stands,  but  one  trumpery 
Htde  brook,  which  was  running  about,  to  what  purpose  I  know  not,  and  in 
all  probability  it  would  have  been  puzzled  itself  to  assign  a  reason  for  its 
existence.  No  canals  intersect  the  country;  the  fields  are  divided  neither  by 
hedges  nor  ditches  ;  all  is  one  monotonous,  dry,  unbroken  level. 

Holland  is  richly  cultivated,  and  is  thickly  sown  with  populous  towns  and 
thriving  villages.  The  whole  TorontaJ  province  contains  not  a  single 
town,  and  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  and  hamlets,  making  on 
an  average  about  one  inhabited  spot  in  every  square  mile.  These  villages 
are  very  imequally  arranged,  lying  sometimes  close  together,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  miles  apart.  Between  them,  all  is  one  dreary  and  desolate 
plain,  without  bush  or  tree,  without  hillock  or  stone. 

Among  the  excellent  sketches  of  Hungary,  lithographed  by  the  English- 
man Hering,  which  preserve  the  true  character  of  the  country  with  a  re- 
markable accuracy  and  fidelity,  unlike  any  other  representations  of  Hun- 
garian scenery,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  there  is  a  view  of  one  of  the 
desolate  plains  of  the  Banat.  The  print  although  large,  represents  no- 
thing whatever  but  one  broad  expanse  of  country,  with  a  broad  expanse 
of  sky  above ;  the  only  object  of  relief  being  a  stork,  who  stands  beside  a 
well  in  the  foreground.  In  spite  of  its  monotony,  the  picture  is  striking, 
impressive,  indeed  I  may  say  highly-picturesque  and  poetical,  as  every 
genuine  representation  of  nature  is  sure  to  be.  The  sky  is  covered  with 
ught  clouds,  faintly  tinted  by  the  morning  sun,  which  follow  one  another  in 
long  gradual  perspective  to  the  distant  horizon.  The  plain  lies  quite  deso- 
late and  level  in  the  foreground,  and  further  and  further,  the  long  even 
parallel  lines,  repeat  themselves  again  and  again,  fainter  and  fainter,  into 
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tlie  boundless  distance  of  the  far-off  boruson.  As  die  ^e  foUorws  tbese 
lines,  it  seems  to  descry  continudJy  a  further  boundless  desert,  b^ond 
what  at  first  seemed  the  horizon.  Tne  colours  change  on  all  sides  in  l2ie 
same  gradual  manner,  from  the  bright  green  of  the  foreground  to  a  more 
bluish  green,  then  to  grayy  and  lastly  to  a  pale  distant  blue.  There  is  a 
strange  dreary  solemnity  in  the  spectacle ;  not  even  one  little  bird  is  to 
be  seen  flutterins^  through  the  air.  A  slight  line  of  shading  on  the  hori- 
zon, alone  indicates  me  possibility  that  Bome  solitaiy  herdsmen  have 
kindled  a  fire  at  a  distance.  The  lonely  stork  in  tibe  foreground  stands 
motionless ;  ^be  only. living  thing  in  the  wilderness,  save  the  frogs  hoppiii|; 
about  in  the  marshy  ground  arcnind  him.  The  pump  at  the  well,  is  deso* 
late  and  seldom  visited,  and  the  clanking  of  its  handle  as  the  wind  moving 
over  the  plain  nhes  and  stirs  it,  accompanies  the  croaking  of  the  bosj 
frogs,  and  thus  fonns  a  dreary  concert,  which  night  and  day  is  tibe  only 
sound  that  disturbs  the  perfect  alence. 

This  excellent  picturo  of  Hering,  is  a  tnie  representation  of  a  great 
many  scenes  in  Hungary.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  great  picture-gat 
lery,  containing  500  sudi  pictures,  each  representing  the  same  objecti^ 
sky,  plain,  pump,  and  stork,  with  only  tiiis  variation,  that  in  one  pctim 
the  clouds  shall  be  grouped  differently  £rom  what  they  vre  in  another ; 
in  one,  the  pump-handle  is  swinging  to  the  right,  in  anotiier  to  the  left; 
in  one  tiie  stork  stands  on  his  right  leg,  in  another  on  his  left ;  in  one  he 
is  routing  among  his  feathers  with  his  beak,  in  another  he  has  caught  a 
hog.  At  every  tenth  picture,  the  proq»ect  might  be  varied  by  thepreseDoe 
of  a  sectary  herdsman  with  his  herd,  and  at  every  twentieth  by  some  dis- 
tant vills^  steeple  on  the  horizon.  The  marsh  in  ihe  for^^und  might 
here  and  iheace  contain  a  few  reeds  and  rushes,  with  winch  variation,  how 
ever,  the  painter  must  by  no  means  be  too  liberal ;  and  finally,  eveiy 
hundredth  picture  might  represent  the  interior  of  a  village.  Such  a 
gallery  would  be  a  perfectiy  correct  representation  of  the  plains  of  Eastern 
Hungary. 

It  was  tiie  most  beautiful  weather  possiUe,  and  tiie  plain  between 
St.  Miklos  and  Szegedin  therefore,  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
us.  The  rain  had  softened  the  ground,  and  it  was  only  at  a  very  slow 
pace  that  we  could  crawl  through  the  thick  heavy  mud.  In  Gremumy, 
when  the  roads  are  in  this  way  almost  impassable,  there  are  many  reme- 
dies. The  traveller  may,  for  instance,  get  out,  and  walk  in  some  pleasant 
dry  little  footpath  beside  the  carriage,  or  if  none  such  is  to  be  had,  he  can 
at  least  jump  frt)m  stone  to  stone.  In  the  Banat,  where  there  are  no  foot- 
paths through  the  fields,  and  no  large  stones  in  the  roads,  this  is  impos- 
sible. The  grass  by  the  roadside  often  invited  is  to  try  flakL  walk  theic^ 
but  we  found  this  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  earth  eveiywhers 
was  one  thick  pudding  of  mud,  I  even  wondered  how  the  Uades  of  gnus 
could  stand  erect  in  it.  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  situation  to  find  one- 
self thus  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  expanse  of  mire,  in  whidi  not  one 
spot  is  to  be  found  where  a  man  can  firmly  plant  his  foot. 

The  warm  sunshine  cmly  increased  our  difficulties,  for  the  higher  tlie 
sun  rose  the  hotter  it  became,  and  the  more  the  mass  of  mud  thickened. 
The  day  before,  the  rain  had  kept  it  all  fluid,  and  the  mud  was  washed  off 
our  wheels  as  soon  as  it  stuck  there.  To-day,  on  the  contrary,  the  mud 
was  thick,  tough,  heavy,  and  adhesive.  As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
attentively  watched  the  process  of  mud  coating  on  the  wh^ls.     Firsts  ft© 
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ina  wheeliioops  were  covered  with  slime,  then  the  sides  of  ihe  spokes : 
itie  coating  became  thicker  and  thicker,  and  heayy  masses  of  mud  cbmg 
to  the  azietree.  From  these  small  pieces  continnallj  fell,  and  clung  round 
the  spokes,  enveloping  the  whole  wheel  with  tongh  slime,  and  finally,  all 
tiie  epaces  between  the  spokes  filled  np.  The  poor  horses  toiled  and 
pantea,  the  wheels  grew  heayier  and  heavier  with  their  tough  load,  and 
at  kng^  th^  were  no  longer  distinguishable  as  wheels,  but  appeared  four, 
thick,  solid,  balls  of  heavy  mud,  in  whidi,  literally,  no  trace  of  a  spoke 
was  discoverahle ! 

As  in  Rusoa  people  are  sometimes  frozen  in,  so  in  the  Banat  we  were  now 
mudded-in.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  get  the  carriage  an  inch  further, 
and  we  had  all  to  get  down,  and  arming  ourselves  with  hatchets  and 
duck  sticks,  whidi  had  been  taken  with  us  in  anticipation  of  such  an 
emergency,  we  had  to  set  to  work  at  knocking  and  scraping  off  the  mud 
fipom  the  wheels.  This  was  to  be  done  very  quickly,  for  as  the  sun  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  Ihere  was  now  some  dangfer  oi  our  hems  dried  in.  The 
tough  sHn.  of  .  W  plam  T«y  .oc«  d4  «od  thenl^es  «  h«d  « 
stone.  We  were  in  dread,  every  minute,  of  seeing  ourselves  locked  in  the 
Btoi^  earth,  but  we  worked  away  on  that  very  account,  with  the  more 
activity,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  horses  were  able  to  proceed  a  little. 
Each  of  us  taking  a  thick  dub  in  his  hands,  and  walking  beside  the  carriage^ 
took  one  of  the  wheeb  under  his  protection,  £rom  which  we  were  en<^ 
gaged  incessantly  in  knocking  off  the  adhering  lumps.  In  spite  of  these 
precautions,  however,  we  twice  came  to  a  dead  lock,  and  had  to  stop  and 
go  through  the  old  operation. 

Such  IS  travelling  in  the  Banat,  aiW  rainy  weather.  Towards  noon 
the  fields  by  the  roadside,  to  our  great  joy,  became  dry  enough  to  walk  in. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  by-roads  were  somewhat  preferable,  and  had 
therefore  abandoned  the  main  road.  Although  we  found  ourselves  miserar 
Uy  doomed  in  this  respect,  yet  we  were  amply  indemnified  for  our  mistake^ 
in  my  opinion  at  least,  as  it  procured  us  die  interesting  spectacle  of  the 
gseat  Bulgarian  odony  of  ''  O  Beshenyo,"  or  ''  Old  Beshenova."  This 
^ace  is  inhabited  by  nearly  ten  thousand  Bulgarians,  although  it  is  only 
called  a  village. 

These  Bulgarians  eimgrated  to  the  Banat  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Bishop  Stanislavitsh,  their  countryman,  who  was  living  under 
Austrian  protection,  invited  them  over.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
tolerably  wealthy  when  they  came,  but,  having  been  endowed  with  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  they  knew  wdl  how  to  turn  to  account,  they  have  since 
dien  become  much  ridier.  Their  prindpal  colonies  are  at  "  O  Beshenyo  " 
and  at  Yinga.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty-five  thousand  Bulgarians 
in  the  Banat. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  these 
Bulgarian  settlements  with  those  which  I  had  formerly  seen  in  South  Rus- 
sia. The  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  built,  their  exterior  appear- 
ance, and  the  reputation  of  the  Bidgarians  among  their  neighbours  are 
the  same  in  both  places.  In  both  tiie  Bulgarians  are  considered  frugal 
and  penurious,  but  very  industrious  and  prosperous  in  their  dealings  in  com 
and  cattle.  It  happened  that  we  arrived  at  the  place  on  a  market-day,  and 
several  thousand  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  assembled 
in  the  open  market-place.  The  appearance  of  the  groups  was  pleasing. 
Tb»  women  wa%  all  neatly  and  prettily  attired  in  tiieir  national  costume. 
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Little  tents  and  booths  'were  scattered  over  the  market-place,  and  carpets 
and  cloths  were  spread  out  on  the  dirty  ground,  upon  which  grapes,  me- 
lons, fruits  of  all  kinds,  honey-cakes  ox  all  forms,  pipes,  pipeheads,  i^eep- 
skins,  and  woollen  garments,  were  laid  out  for  sale. 

A  few  venerable  old  beggars  sauntered  among  the  merry  groups  of 
chaffering  bargainers  and  cheerful  holiday-makers  ;  and  in  several  places 
sat  a  few  blind  singers  and  gusle  players,  sometimes  on  little  grass  hiOocks, 
and  sometimes  on  the  muddy  ground  itself.  I  stood  listening  to  one  c£ 
these  players,  whose  melancholy  and  monotonous  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise  around,  and  attentively  examined  his  instrument  or  gusle.  It  is  a 
stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow,  but  instead  of  being  held  betweea 
the  knees,  or  between  the  chin  and  shoulder,  the  player  sits  on  the  ground 
and  lays  the  gusle  on  his  knees.  The  case  is  shaped  like  a  half  drum,  or 
something  like  a  tortoise.  This  case  is  covered  with  skin,  and  over  die 
sounding-board  is  drawn  one  long  thick  string,  made  of  black  twisted 
horsehair.  It  is  struck  with  a  strong  bow,  made  of  wood,  bent  into  a 
crescent  shape  with  light  strings  of  horsehair  covered  with  rosin,  l^is 
•bow  is  bound  with  iron,  by  way  of  greater  security,  and  little  iron  rings  ace 
loosely  hung  along  it,  so  that  when  the  musician  plays  quickly,  the  song 
and  the  music  is  accompanied  by  a  lively  tinkling,  like  that  of  bells.  The 
gusle  is  never  played  except  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  and  the 
slow,  melancholy,  but  often  pleasing  melo^  of  the  voice,  united  to  the 
monotonous  tones  of  the  gusle^  and  the  qmck  tinkling  of  the  iron  rings, 
forms  a  musical  ensemble,  very  peculiar,  but  by  no  means  displeasing. 

The  poor  blind  singer  whom  I  was  observing,  sat  half-naked  on  die 
bare  muddy  ground.  His  bare  feet  and  legs  were  coyered  up  to  the  knees 
with  the  black  thick  slime  of  the  marsh.  His  g^arment  was  aU  in  holes 
and  tatters,  his  long  black  hair  flowed  wildly  over  his  naked  shoulders,  and 
his  sightiess  eyeballs  were  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  vainly  seeking  for  hght, 
while  his  voice  gave  forth  in  melancholy  music,  the  words,  "  O,  velika 
Bogu  slava  I  O,  velika  ChrisH  imaT  (Oh,  the  great  name  of  Christ! 
Oh,  the  blessed  name  of  the  holy  mother  Mary !)  These  were  the  only 
words  I  understood  of  the  song,  and  never  had  the  praise  of  God's  gloiy 
and  the  name  of  Christ  sounded  to  me  so  touchlngly  as  from  the  lips  of 
this  poor  blind  beggar,  on  whom  the  blessings  of  IVovidence  seem^  to 
have  fallen  so  sparingly. 

I  asked  one  of  the  public  officers  of  the  village,  who  was  painng  the 
market-place,  whether  they  did  nothing  for  these  imfortunates.  "  Oh,  yes, 
we  do,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  a  great  many  destitute  blind  here."  I 
remembered  the  numbers  of  blind  beggars  I  had  seen  in  South  Russia, 
four  or  five  wandering  about  together  in  a  row,  hand  in  hand,  and  I  began 
to  consider  whether  there  could  be  any  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  these 
Slavonian  countries,  or  in  the  physiology  of  the  race,  to  cause  this  frightfiil 
prevalence  of  blindness. 

When  we  left  O  Beshenyo,  and  proceeded  through  the  muddy  plain 
beyond,  I  had  occasion  to  notice  the  astonishing  quantities  of  cattie  owned 
by  the  Bulgarians.  The  wide  grassy  plain  was  covered,  as  fer  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  herds  of  sheep,  oxen,  geese,  pigs,  and  horses.  I  noticed 
that  these  herds  were  divided  into  innumerable  small  detachments,  and  was 
told  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  a  Bulgarian  peasant 
when  he  dies  always  divides  his  land  and  live-stock  into  small  portions, 
one  of  which  he  leaves  to  each  child.     The  Germans  of  the  Bana^  on  the 
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eontraiy,  always  leave  th^  property  undivided  to  the  eldest  son,  who  pa^ 
to  the  other  sods  a  certain  compensation  in  money  for  their  inheritance. 
I  hare  seen  three  Bulgarians  ploughing  at  the  same  time  on  a  field  whidi 
was  scarcely  a  yoke  in  extent,  but  of  which  each  possessed  a  separate 
corner. 

Afiter  passing  the  last  of  these  Bulgarian  herds,  we  again  entered  the 
vast,  monotonous,  dreary  marsh.  One  of  my  trayeUing  companions  related 
a  curious  anecdote  of  a  wolf,  which  seems  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  ever 
thoroughly  subduing  the  savase  nature  of  these  creatures.  A  herdsmaa 
had  bought  a  young  wolf  wiui  the  intention  of  taming  and  bring^g  it 
up.  The  animal  grew  very  docile,  soon  learning  to  come  at  his  call^  and 
to  eat  the  bread,  milk,  vegetables,  &c.  which  were  offered  it.  As  long  as 
it  remained  young  and  small,  the  herdsman  took  it  out  with  him  on  his 
rides  through  the  steppes>  putting  the  creature  before  him  on  horseback, 
where  it  clung  fisust  to  the  saddle,  and  gave  no  trouble.  As  it  grew  up, 
he  allowed  the  wolf  to  run  beside  him  luce  a  dog.  When  its  master  was 
absent  for  a  few  days,  it  gave  every  sign  of  sorrow  and  trouble ;  when  he 
returned,  it  was  beside  itself  for  joy.  The  animal  was  now  more  than 
a  year  old,  appeared  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  savage  habits  of  its 
race,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  tamed  and  domesticated. 
All  at  once,  and  without  any  warning,  it  resumed  its  old  nature.  The 
herdsman  came  home  one  day  from  a  long  journey,  and  went  as  usual  to 
caress  his  wolf,  but  the  creature  knew  bun  no  longer,  it  crept  mwling 
into  a  comer  of  the  stable,  and  when  its  master  approached,  snapped  fiercely 
at  him.  The  herdsman  adopted  his  former  method  of  education ;  ne  gave  his 
pupil  a  severe  beating,  left  him  to  fast  for  three  days,  and  then  beat  him  again, 
and  after  this  discipline,  offered  him  food.  The  hungry  wolf  eagerly 
snapped  up  the  food,  but  from  that  time  forward  became  so  fierce,  untract- 
able,  and  savage,  that  in  the  end  his  master  was  obliged  to  shoot  him. 

I  soon  after  heard-  the  melancholy  story  of  the  death  of  the  young 
Servian  above  mentioned,  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  at  Baab.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wasto  or  "  Puste^*  as  they  are  here  called, 
when  we  reached  one  of  those  lonely  pumps  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
describing  Hering's  picture.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  pumps  are 
large  troughs  for  cattle  to  drink  at.  Our  horses  were  unharnessed  and 
taken  to  one  of  these  troughs :  at  the  other  sat  some  gossiping  herdsmoti 
beside  their  cattle.  It  was  a  tremendously  hot  day,  and  the  bare  unshel- 
tered plain  lay  far  on  every  side,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  noticed 
at  some  distance  a  litde  hillock,  upon  which  was  raised  a  rude  cross.  I 
asked  our  coachman  the  meaning  of  it.  He  replied  in  broad  Austrian, 
"  'Tis  the  grave  of  a  poor  young  Servian,  who  was  murdered  and  buried 
here."  "  Did  you  know  him  ?"  "Ah,  Jesu  Maria !  yes,  very  well.  He  was  a 
good  young  man,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine.  Four  weeks  ago  he  was  in 
Baab,  where  he  sold  pigs,  and  got  17,000  florins  ready  money  for  'em. 
He  was  going  back  to  Servia  with  his  partner,  who  was  a  rascaJ,  and  not 
contented  with  his  own  share  of  the  profit,  wanted  to  have  his  partner's 
17,000  florins.  He  plotted  with  the  coachman,  and  in  yonder  tsharde 
over  there  they  settled  all  about  it."  As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  solitary 
tsharde,  or  wayside  public-house  at  some  distance,  which  was  the  only  ob- 
ject that  broke  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  scene.  He  then  proceeded  to 
relate  how  the  Servian  wished  to  spend  the  night  at  this  tsharde,  but  it  was 
a  fine  nighty  and  his  treacherous  companions  persuaded  him  to  proceed,  as 
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Aflj  had  yet  tune  to  readi  the  next  home.  Atihii^vdldie  mmderersM 
upooL  and  killed  him.  Tfaiay  howeFer,  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  at 
onoe,  for  the  earth  was  found  marked  with  footsteps,  and  traces  of  Uood 
fior  some  distance.  He  was  a  strong  and  hraye  yonng  man,  and  probably 
defended  himself  gallantly  for  some  time,  so  that  the  murderers,  after  stab- 
bing hbn  in  several  places  had  to  de^atch  him  with  their  pistols.  They 
then  threw  his  body  into  the  well,  and  made  off  widi  his  money.  Thenext 
day  some  herdsmen  coining  to  the  well,  found  the  water  tinged  with  blood, 
and  on  examinadon  dHcorered  the  body.  ^  They  polled  it  out,  threw 
earth  over  it,  and  stodc  that  cross  npoa  the  mound."  ^  But  the  people  st 
the  tdbarde  must  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  pistols?"  '^  I  dont  know — 
ihey  might."  **  Perhaps  they  were  accomplices  in  the  mmder  ?"  ^*  I  dan*t 
know — they  might  be."  On  inquiring  uie  age,  name,  and  date,  of  the 
erent,  I  aooa  idoitified  the  unfortunate  irictim  with  my  young  acquaintance 
at  Baidi.  I  eould  not  overcome  lor  some  time,  the  melancholy  s^isatiaos 
coodted  fay  this  stoiy .  The  converaataon  having  been  led  to  tms  topic,  my 
travelling  companions  oontiiraed  aU  daylong  to  relate  vwious  dismal  stories 
of  lobbeaEies  and  other  atrocities  committed  m  these  lonely  wastes.  I  shall 
not  repeat  them,  partly  because  I  am  not  sufl&ciently  convinced  of  their 
tnsth,  and  partly  because  I  take  little  pleasure  in  again  occupying  my 
aund  with  such  revolting  naixatives.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  these 
tfainga  are  feaiAdly  ^cequent  in  their  occurrooce  in  the  fianat. 

We  had  been  told  of  a  httle  sandy  tract  of  eountiy  lyii^  ^  the  midstof 
the  marsh,  and  in  order  to  advance  quicker  on  the  sandy  ground,  we  made 
a  fitde  roond  to  pass  over  it.  Such  little  sandy  tracts  are  yery  scarce  in 
ihe  northern  part  of  the  Banat,  though  very  common  in  the  south. 

At  noon  we  readied  a  German  vifliage,  where  we  dined.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  our  coachman  fell  side  of  a  fever,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  joom^ 
our  Jew  had  to  do  his  busineBB.  Here,  as  in  So«th  Bnsaa,  all  thehooses 
in  the  country,  even  those  oi  the  better  sort,  are  made  of  earth.  The  man- 
ner of  building  them  is  as  £dUowb  : — The  extent  and  outline  of  tlie  house  to 
be  built  is  marked  out  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  spade.  Two  planks  are  then 
atuok  on  edge,  parallel  to  one  another,  leaving  them  as  hr  distant  as  the 
wall  is  intended  to  be  thick.  Earth  is  next  put  in  between  those  boardfl^ 
aad  carefidly  stamped  down.  The  same  operation  is  contanued  with  other 
boards,  and  more  earth,  till  the  wall  is  completed.  The  boards  are  fiistened 
together  with  iron  da^s.  The  earth  very  soon  becomes  eztremdy  sc^ 
aod  fams  a  good  wall. 

The  further  we  proceeded  towards  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Banat,  the  more  every  thing  began  to  wear  a  Magyar  appearance.  Efen 
the  Grerman  colonists  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  last  few  villages 
were  almost  exclusively  inhalated  by  Hungarians. 

We  spent  the  night  at  one  of  the  tshardes  mentioned  above.  These 
tshardes  all  consist  of  two  buildings,  one  for  travellers,  and  the  other  fixr 
horses.  Between  these  is  a  lai^ge  courtyard,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  shed  for  carts  and  coadbes.  The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  high  wall, 
in  which  are  two  gates,  one  for  ingress  and  the  other  for  egress.  These 
gates  are  regularly  closed  and  barred  every  night,  like  the  gates  c^a  fort- 
ress ;  ^'  Else,"  said  our  coachman,  ^  no  horse  would  be  secure  in  his  stable.'' 

The  courtyards  of  the  houses  in  the  Hungariaii  villages  w&^  all  tapes- 
tried with  quantities  of  tobacco-leaves  strong  together,  beside  v^ich,  biuied 
in  sorting  and  axraQging  them,  sat  the  members  of  the  household.     Lione 
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of  Aese  Triages  I  obserred  the  manner  in  ^vhath.  sheep  are  milked  in  iAda 
dbtriet  The  gxeat,  brown,  cydops-like  diepherd,  sat  half-naked  on  a 
block  of  -wood  in  the  doorway  of  the  ooortyard,  wxdun  which  stood  the 
slidep.  A  boy  came  b^md  and  chased  them  out  one  by  one.  As  each 
sheep  came  (^posite  to  him,  the  shepherd  seized  its  hind  leg,  £c»x%d  down 
its  head  with  haa  ^bow,  and  aqueezed  the  udders  roughly  in  his  other  hand. 
This  done,  he  kt  it  go,  and  the  boy  drove  out  anodier,  and  so  on,  till  ali 
were  miflced.     The  operation  was  very  rapidly  perfonned. 

We  now  passed  the  Bathyany  estates,  which  I  have  already  apoiken  o£ 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  a  Ioq^  tsharde,  near  wheie  our  horses  stopped  to 

eat  hay  for  the  last  time  in  the  Banat,  were  ignorant  whether  lliere  wai 

maj  steward  or  administrator  on  the  estate,  or  whether  it  was  let  on  lease 

or  not ;  ihej  said  they  knew  no  <aie  but  the  cashier,  who  came  to  them 

onee  a  year,  and  who  was  tiie  only  person  they  had  to  do  willi.     Near 

tihe  Ixxraero  of  the  Banat,  we  came  to  some  bridges  running  oy«:  the  now 

isry  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  Maros,  which  I  was  told  often  rose  high  enough, 

in  iJbe  spring,  to  overflow  the  surrounding  country.     The  course  of  the 

Maros  towards  the  Theiss  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  inundatioiML 

Just  before  its  confluence  wiUi  the  larger  river  the  "NLutf^  makes  a  sudden 

bend,  so  ihe  waters  of  the  two  meet  each  other,  when  they  join.     The 

oonsequoice  is,  tiiat  when  both  the  rivers  swell,  in  the  spring,  the  waters 

of  the  Maios  have  no  chance  of  an  escape,  and  are  pretbr  sure  to  overflow 

the  whole  country.      Dams  and  dikes,  indeed,  run  along  the  banks  of 

bodi  these  rivers,  but  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 

proposed  end.     A  plan  has  long  been  on  feot  for  conductiDg  the  waters 

of  ^be  Maa»s  into  those  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  more  fisbvouraUe  direedon,  by 

means  of  a  canal,  but,  practicable  as  the  Scheme  appears,  it  has  never 

been  carried  into  effect. 
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Ssegedin,  the  most  important  di  the  cities  of  the  Theiss,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  ci  that  river,  at  its  juncture  with  the  Maros,  and  con* 
tains  nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  We  entered  the  town  towards 
evming,  accompanied  by  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  by  innumerable  flights 
of  stariings  and  other  small  birds,  such  as  seldom  fail  to  follow  the  course 
of  great  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  suburbs  we  saw  small  parties  of  Servian 
cattle-dealers,  all  armed  with  abundanee  of  daggers  imd  pistols,  riding 
est  to  meet  their  herds.  In  the  suburbs  of  Ssegedin,  eveiy  thing  we  saw 
bore  reference  to  cattle,  cattle-dealers,  and  cattle-feeding.  We  observed 
large  <3pen  spaces,  in  whidli  several  m^i  were  busied  in  sorting  hsf 
into  smsdl  heaps  for  the  cattle  ;  and  in  other  places  we  saw  the  long  grated 
bams,  or  koras.  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  whuh 
mro  fidl  of  Indian  e«m  gatheml  together  for  tl^  eonsnmption  of  man. 

Hie  suburbs  of  Ssegedin,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  are  very  extenave  ; 
and  the  saying  that  Szegedin  is  as  large  as  London,  is  no  great  exaggera- 
tion, though  the  population  of  the  one  town  is  nearly  fifty  tames  tliat  <^ 
the  other.  This  straggling  manner  of  building  is  common  to  all  genuine 
Hungarian  towns,  and  su(£  an  one  is  Ssegedin.  Its  insignificant  little 
bouses  stretch  along  in  broad,  unvaried,  unpaved  streets,  full  of  dust  or 
mtdL     Not  that  tii^  houses  aie  in  themselves  ug^y,  for  although  they 
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make  no  pretennons  to  solidity  and  arcbitectaral  beauty,  yet  their  coat- 
ings of  green  paint,  and  the  trees  which  stand  before  many  of  them,  give 
them  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance. 

The  principal  streets  are  intersected  by  long  wooden  trottoirs  or  bridges, 
a  yery  necessary  precaution  to  keep  the  pedestrian  firom  sinking  into  the 
heavy,  tough  shme  of  the  unpaved  mud«  Upon  these  wooden  bridges,  the 
stranger  may  perambulate  for  hours  through  the  wide,  straggling,  tiresome 
streets,  till  at  last  the  city,  without  waUs  or  gates,  without  prologue  or 
epilogue,  loses  itself  in  the  green  plains  around. 

All  genuine  Hungarian  towns  are  built  in  this  manner,  resembling,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  not  so  much  towns  as  immense  villages,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  population.  Most  of  the  citizens  of  these  towns,  the  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  and  petty  nobihty,  follow  not  merely  a  civic  occu- 
pation, but  also  some  agricultural  pursuit,  such  as  cattle-dealing,  corn- 
growing,  or  vine-planting,  which  in  other  countries  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  country-people.  £^h  of  these  towns  has  its  so-called 
^'  Hatdr^  or  agricultural  territory,  or  city  environs,  the  lands  of  which  are 
not  occupied  by  agricultural  villages,  but  are  portioned  out  among  the 
citizens  and  g^ds  of  the  town  itself.  The  Hat&r  of  Szegedtn  contains 
more  than  twelve  (German)  square  miles.  Each  citizen  has  here  hislitde 
estate,  with  its  lonely  country-house,  or  Szcdlashy  in  the  middle.  Here 
the  mechanics,  tradespeople,  &c.,  of  the-city,  come  out  in  the  summer  to 
live  in  their  lonely  SzaUcLshes^  and  feed  cattle,  tend  vines,  plant  tobacco, 
sow  maize,  &c.;  and  having  thus  provided  themselves  with  a  winter  stock 
of  health  and  eatables,  they  return  in  the  autumn  to  their  various  <nvK 
avocations.  Without  the  produce  of  these  little  estates,  the  business  of  the 
winter  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  town. 

Passing  over  the  long  bridge  of  boats  which  crosses  the  Theiss  at  Sze- 
gedin,  we  entered  an  inn,  whose  spacious  rooms,  good  beds,  satisfactory 
cookery,  and  excellent  company,  left  us  nothing  to  desire.  The  next 
morning,  I  hastened  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  fish-market  to  see  the  cele- 
brated fish  of  the  Theiss,  which  are  to  be  had  at  Szegedin  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  The  market  was  iutersected  by  long  rows  of  fishtubs  and 
barrels,  between  which  the  buyers  and  sellers  moved  up  and  down,  all 
noisy,  busy,  and  animated,  chaffering  and  bargaining,  while  fresh  parties 
of  fishermen  were  continually  entering  the  market,  lugging  along  heavy 
nets  full  of  fiesh,  active,  Hvely  fish  of  all  kinds.  I  was  told  that  100 
large  fat  carp  may  be  purchased  here  for  a  ducat !  The  prices  of  other 
fish  are  in  proportion.  Twenty-five  fine  crabs  cost  but  one  Kreuzer 
Miinze.  The  fishermen  told  me  that  they  often  drew  as  many  as  8000 
crabs  out  of  the  water  at  once.  A  certain  embarras  de  richesse  arises  in 
consequence ;  namely,  the  difficulty  of  getting  consumers  for  this  abund- 
ance of  fish.  The  pigs  are  valuable  assistants  in  this  dilemma.  All 
Szegedin  smells  of  fish,  and  below  the  city  the  Theiss  is  continually  casting 
up  multitudes  of  the  finny  race  to  die  and  putrify  along  the  banks.  Tli^ 
consequence  is,  that  at  times  the  place  stinks  of  fish  beyond  endurance, 
which  is  the  more  impleasant,  as  the  whole  population  is  obliged  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  Theiss,  the  wells  and  springs  of  the  vicinity  being  almost 
all  bad  or  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  Szegedin  supplies  all  the  Banat 
and  a  great  part  of  Hungary  and  Turkey  with  fish.  The  Walachians  dry 
fish  in  the  open  air,  and  eat  them  raw  like  bread.  It  is  strange  how  much 
embarrassment  and  evil,  her  very  wealth  causes  at  present  to  Hungary  : 
or  rather,  it  is  not  strange;  for  Hungary,  though  rich  in  natural  produe- 
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tkmSy  is  poor  in  human  energy,  power,  and  intelligence,  in  arts,  industry, 
and  cultiyation;  so  that  the  teeming  fertility  of  her  soil,  her  rivers,  an4 
her  mountains,  is  .often  worse  than  unavailing  to  her. 

Having  seen  the  fish-market,  I  proceeded  to  another  of  the  important 
and  interesting  sights  of  Szegedin, — namely,  the  soda  manufactories  ;  with 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  t^wn,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  up  his 
lime  to  me,  I  drove  out  into  the  suburbs,  where  these  manufactories  are 
situated. 

Not  merely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Szegedin,  in  the  great  steppes 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  but  also  in  some  part  of  the  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  in  all  the  flat  countir  up  the 
Theiss  as  far  as  Debretzin,  the  soil  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  alka- 
line particles.     The  earth,  thus  impregnated  with  mineral  salts,  is  called 
by  the  Hungarians  Szek^  or  Szeg^  from  which  is  derived  the  Hungarian 
name  Szegedy  afterwards  lengthened  into  Szegedin.     These  alkaline  parti- 
cles are  gradually  conducted  by  a  series  of  natural  operations,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.     The  frequent  dews  and  rains  are  very  useful  in  piercing 
and  loosening  the  earth,  in  dissolving  the  salt  crystals  and  drawing  them 
to  the  sur&ce ;  when  these  rains  are  followed  by  sunshine,  the  water  eva- 
porates, and  leaves  numberless  little  particles  of  alkaline  salt  on  the  ground, 
which  cover  whole  tracts  of  country  with  a  fine,  white,  crystalline  powder. 
Continuous  rain  and  drought  are  alike  unfavourable  to  the  production 
of  these  crystals;  but  a  gentle  dew  during  the  night,  and  fresh  sunshine 
in  the  morning,  ensure  a  plentiful  supply.     Early  in  the  morning,  the  pea- 
sants sweep  together  the  white  powder,  and  take  it  into  the  city  to  sell  it 
to  the  manufacturers.     It  is  brought  into  the  manufactories  in  a  very  im- 
pure state,  of  a  gray  colour,  mixed  in  the  pr(^rtion  of  one  to  three  parts, 
with  earth.     The  business  of  the  soda  boilers,  is  to  separate  the  pure  alkali 
from  the  impure  alloy  of  earth.     The  Szeh  is  often  gathered  from  naturally 
damp  places,  marshes,  morasses,  bogs,  &c.,  where  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  effects  the  desired  end  without  rain  or  dew.     Nevertheless,  a  long 
drought  is  hurtftil  even  here,  because  the  salt  particles  cannot  pierce  the 
hard  dry  crust   of  earth.      The  Hungarians  call  these  places  "  Szekso^ 
Stavaks,^*  which  may  be  translated  by  "  alkaline  bogs."     These  alkaline 
bogs  present  numberless  curious  phenomena  to  the  observing  naturalist. 
Sometimes  they  become  what  is  technically  called  '^  blind,^*  that  is,  their 
alkaline  stores  having  become,  apparently,  exhausted,  they  cease  to  be  pro- 
ductive, though,  generally,  after  some  time,  they  begin  to  yield  again.c 
Sometimes  soda  appears  in  a  place  where  it  has  never  been  found  before. 
Host  of  these  alkaline  bogs  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  manufactories,  in  which  the  impregnated  earth  is  purified  and  con-» 
oeiitrated  into  good  soda,  are  called  in  Hungarian,  Szekso-Gyars.  The 
80^  manufactories  of  the  city,  of  which  I  was  told,  though  I  somewhat 
doubt  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred,  prefer  buying  the 
impure  Szek  as  it  is  brought  to  town  by  the  peasants.  This  old  custom  is 
ex^mely  injudicious,  for  a  hundredweight  of  pure  soda  would  go  as  far 
as  three  nundred  weight  of  the  impure  Szek ;  besides,  were  it  not  for  this 
liabit,  the  process  of  boiling  the  soap  would  be  considerably  facilitated,  and 
tihe  soap  itself  would  be  better  in  quality ;  there  would  be  less  waste,  and 
fewer  pigs  would  be  killed  for  soap.  They,  however,  keep  to  their  old 
practices  with  conservative  tenacity ;  and  the  fine,  pure,  snow-white  soda^ 
produced  in  the  manufactories,  is  sent  to  Vienna  or  Pesth. 
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The  soda  manuflMstories  of  Szegedin  differ  m  nodmig'  tliat  I  am  awve 
of,  from  those  of  other  places.  The  gray  Szek  is  kept  in  great  ooivtrod 
magazines,  soaked  in  large  wooden  vats,  and  then  boiled  in  great  kettles ; 
the  dirty  sediment  is  next  melted  in  pans,  and  the  earthy  particles  bunt  <» 
skinned  off,  so  that  the  pore  soda  is  at  last  collected,  and  poured  into 
forms. 

DriTing  back  into  town,  we  went  to  see  the  third  of  the  Lions  of  Szegedin, 
namely  the  interior  of  its  fortress,  in  which  is  situated  the  Italian  Conyiet 
Instituticm.  The  fortress  of  Szegedin,  once  the  residence  of  the  Tozlddi 
Pii^  and  his  janizaries,  is  a  Idkj  building,  with  spacious  inner  eontH^ 
and  two  or  three  large  gates.  It  hes  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  busiest  part  of  the  city.  The  figh, 
fimit,  and  Tegetable  markets  streteh  up  to  the  fortress  walls,  and  on  ike 
edier  side  lies  the  public  promenade  of  Szegedin,  along  which  we  now  pro- 
ceeded as  best  we  might,  by  means  of  wooden  boards  and  stepping^-stmiesy 
through  the  mire  and  squash,  into  the  fortress,  with  the  purpose  of  Tisitiiig 
^  Italian  Conyict  Institution. 

Szegedin  is  known  to  contain  no  less  than  560  political  Italian  captives; 
a  &ct  which  occanoned  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  last  Hungarian 
diet,  when  the  celebrated  orator,  Grabriel  Klauzal,  deputy  for  the  Tmong- 
rad  comitat,  in  which  Szegedin  is  situated,  proposed  a  petition  to  gfprem* 
meat  for  their  liberation.  The  motion  was  adopted  unanimoosly  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatiyes.  Many  dreadful  stories  are  circulated  in 
Hungary  of  tiie  miserable  situation,  ana  of  tiie  ill-treatment  which  tiiese*pri« 
floners  haye  to  endure.  I  shall  here  simply  record  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servations, which  I  thbik  will  suffice  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  some  of  these 
calumnious  reports. 

We  passed  through  the  old  Turkish  gate,  and  entered  a  courtyard  foOof 
Austrian  soldiers,  which  was  divided  hcfm  an  inner  courtyard  by  a  wooden 
grating.  At  this  crating  sat  women  with  baskets  of  fruit,  needles,  cotton, 
and  omer  trifles  ;  the  inner  courtyard  waa  filled  with  the  Italian  prisoners 
themselves.  They  looked  neat  and  clean,  and  were  dressed  in  strong  g^yhnen, 
with  caps  of  the  same  material  on  llieir  heads.  I  had  heard  tiiat  their  aspect 
would  excite  compassion  and  pity,  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  it  in- 
dicated.^ Compassion  and  pity  their  aspect  certainly  did  excite,  for  these 
men  were  exiles  from  iheir  country,  and  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  but  there 
was  no  sign  iidiatever  of  their  having  suff<md  from  close  confinement,  bad 
air,  and  scanty  food.  They  all  seemed  in  good  health,  and  moved  about 
in  the  large  courtyard — I  will  not  say  with  gaiety,  for  that  VTOuld  have 
been  strange  indeed, — but  at  least  with  animation  and  activity;  They 
have  plenty  of  time  allotted  them  for  exercise  in  this  courtyard,  during 
which  time  they  can  buy  any  trifles  they  want,  of  the  women  at  the  grat- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  sell  the  products  of  thdr  own  labour.  They  ma- 
nufacture many  little  articles  of  horn,  wood,  and  paper,  such  as  nee^ecasefl^ 
saints'  effigies,  folding  sdtka^  fittie  baskets  and  boxes,  little  rings  of  j^^aited 
horsehair,  &c.  They  were  aQ  standing  about  the  grating,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
any  one  appeared  m  the  outer  yard,  they  stretc&d  their  arms  and  hands 
out  as  for  as  possible,  holding  out  their  various  morchandise,  and  scream- 
ing vrith  nrach  animation  in  a  strange  jumble  of  Italian,  German,  and 
Hungarian.  ^'  Nobile  t  kaufend  NobUe  !  ffigi  !  gigi  I  (ffigi  is  an  Itdian- 
ized  corruption  of  a  Hungarian  word  for  rings)  or  ^NobUe!  ktnrfe$it 
NapoleonBy  Napoktme  P'    The  countenance  of  the  great  Coaraican  is  r9- 
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peated  upon  almosfc  aU  their  little  wares,  and  most  of  them,  had  their 
hands  full  of  Napoleons. 

The  foirtress  is  oommaaded  hy  an  Italian  general,  who  is  the  sc^^erin- 
teiiduit  of  the  convict  institution,  which  forms  a  regular  little  BQilitar}r 
coramnnity  of  prisoners,  having  its  own  priest,  its  own  prof?isi<Hi-masters, 
its  own  overseers,  secretaries,  ph jsieians,  &c  I  presented  myself  to  one 
of  tke  authorities,  and  easih|r  obtamed  pennissicm  to  view  the  interior. 

Hound  various  mnear  courts  were  ranged  the  separate  habitaticms  of  die 
piiisoaers,  whicth  were  formerly  the  casemates  of  the  soldiers.  They  were 
att  dbove  ground,  very  spodous  and  airy,  and  at  reg^olar  distances  £rom  one 
another.  The  bedsteads  were  dean  and  good,  and  indeed  I  have  seen 
jnany  barradcs  in  our  best  German  cities,  wh«re  the  soldiers  were  not  so 
well  lodged  as  were  iliese  prisoners.  Over  each  bedstead  was  inaeribed 
the  name  and  birthplace  of  tibe  prisoner  to  whmn  it  belonged :  for  instance^ 
"Gkwanni  N.N.  of  Rodrigo;"  "Martino  N.N.  of  Verona;"  "Ludovico 
N.  N.  of  Venice,"  &c.  '^  The  national  jealoudes  of  these  peojde  are  con- 
tinned  even  here,'*  said  one  of  the  Austrian  officers  to  me.  ^'  The  Mi« 
bnese  and  V^ietiaos  here,  ior  instance,  are  sworn  foes  to  eacb  other." 

The  casemates  are  Hghted  firom  the  inner  courts,  but  some  of  them  have 
abo  strongly  grated  windows  on  the  outer  side.  Many  prisoners  had 
hung  up  little  stores  of  grapes  cm  their  window-basrs,  and  others  had  little 
^^^gT'^^'^^  ^  cages  in  their  cells.  I  did  not  see  their  food,  but  their 
iqppearanee  proved  that  they  did  not  suffer  from  hung^ ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  assurance  of  the  Austrian  d£cer,  that  they  not  only 
had  abundance  of  meat  and  bread,  but  also  a  small  portion  of  wine  every 
day*  They  also  procure  themselves  many  little  comforts,  partly  by  m& 
merchandise  that  ikej  sdl,  md  partly  by  tne  money  sent  them  by  their 
Italian  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  said  that  these  560  prisoners  annually 
receive  no  less  than  40,000  floims  &om  Italy.  If  one  could  but  learn  m& 
lustory  of  the  various  Httle  savings  which  make  up  this  important  sum, 
what  proofs  of  tender  constancy,  generous  self-denial,  and  yearning  af- 
fiwtion,  might  they  not  disclose ! 

The  woikshops  of  the  prisoners  were  separate  from  their  sleeping-rooms. 
Their  work  is  not  voluntary  but  compulsory.  Each  is  obliged  to  follow  the 
profession  or  trade  that  he  practised  at  home,  or  else  to  choose  for  himsdf 
another.  This  compulsion  is  truly  a  ba:ievolent  one ;  £o^  nothing  is  more 
hkely  to  rend^  captivity  endurable  than  regular  occupatbn,  particularly 
when,  as  is  here  the  case,  it  is  ndth»  excessively  laborious,  nor  continued 
fer  an  undue  length  of  time.  Some  work  as  carpenters,  others  as  tumffln, 
and  others,  again,  manufactin*e  articles  in  papier  mach^,  &c.  They  are 
divided  into  various  workshops,  according  to  their  occupations,  and  over 
the  do<»r  of  each  workshop  the  names  of  the  trades  carried  on  there  are 
inscribed  in  Italian.  In  one  of  the  turning-rooms  I  found  a  groat  many 
Ikiie  busts  of  Napoleon  in  different  stages  oi  progressioD,  in  each  of 
iduch  tibe  diaracteristic  features,  indelibly  impressed  on  the  ret&tdve  me- 
mories of  the  prisoners,  were  accurately  repeated  from  recollection  alone. 
^  They  oi^n,  sing,  jest,  and  gossip,  over  their  woark^"  said  the  officer, 
^  and  sometimes  Uiey  dance.''  Thank  God,  thought  I,  that  thdr  l%ht  vo- 
latile dispositions  enable  them  so  far  to  forget  their  unhappy  fate  and  thm 
cheary  situation ! 

I  hid  asked  while  yet  in  the  Banat,  of  what  crimes  these  people  weie 
guEty.     <^<  Oh,  I  don  t  know,  Fm  sure,"  vspBei  every  one  ;  ^^  probably 
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they  are  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  riotous  persons,  sent  from.  Italy  to 
Hungary  to  leam  better  manners.  They  are  the  refuse  of  their  nation.'' 
I  do  not  belieye  this,  for  the  refined,  intelligent,  and  cultivated  coun- 
t^iances  of  many,  proved  to  me  that  they  were  not  of  the  lowest  classes. 
They  are  accused  of  no  crimes,  at  least  of  no  leg^y  punishable  ones,  and 
have  never  been  reg^arly  condemned.  Many  are  only  political  en- 
thusiasts and  patriots,  airested  in  1830  and  1831,  and  sent  here  for  an  in- 
definite time.  This  is  the  true  misery  of  their  situation,  that  for  no 
definite  offence  whatever  are  they  sent  here,  where  none  of  them  know 
how  long  they  are  to  remain.  They  are  tortured  by  continual  suspense, 
doubt,  and  anxiety ;  by  fear,  lest  perhaps  they  may  never  more  behold 
their  beautiful  Italy,  and  by  the  hope  that  liberty  perhaps  may  be  each 
moment  awaiting  diem.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  agony  ot  suspense 
must  be  a  g^reat  deal  worse  than  if  they  knew  distincdy  how  long  they 
were  to  be  prisoners,  were  it  even  for  30  years ;  and  it  is  dreadfal 
to  know  that  they  are  kept  here  by  no  law,  but  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  ailntrary  power.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  these  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  national  independence,  these  haters  of  foreign  domination, 
though  we  may  regard  them  with  pity,  cannot  be  looked  on  otherwise 
than  as  necessary  victims.  It  may  iairly  be  argued  that  Austria,  having 
once  asserted  her  right  to  rule  in  Italy,  she  must  vindicate  her  power 
there  against  that  of  France ;  that  to  support  the  existing  order  and 
peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Italians  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
restrain  restive  patriotism ;  that  consequently  though  the  individuals  may 
be  pitied,  the  precautions  of  the  government  ought  to  be  lauded.  Still, 
allowing  all  this  to  be  true,  it  remains  certain,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
reg^ar  trial,  condemnation,  or  even  accusation,  many  completely  innocent 
persons,  many,  I  mean,  who  are  even  innocent  of  the  remotest  approxi- 
mation to  rebellious  or  unruly  patriotism,  are  probably  suffering  the  pains 
of  exile  and  captivity  at  Szegedin.  It  were  more  creditable,  therefore,  to 
the  Austrian  government,  to  institute  a  regular  inquiry  and  examination, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  really  true,  as  is  often  stated,  that  many  prisoners 
are  at  present  confined  here,  who  are  as  ignorant  themselves  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  ignorant  of  any  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
at  liberty. 

When  I  picture  to  myself  how  many  fond  Italian  hearts,  now  languish- 
ing in  doulrt;  and  uncertainty,  would  have  longed  to  accompany  me  in  that 
day's  walk  through  the  chambers,  courtyards,  and  workshops  of  the  con- 
vict institution,  to  search  out  some  dear  familiar  fEice,  among  those  to  me 
so  unfamiliar  and  unknown, — when  I  reflect  how  dreary,  how  disconsolate, 
how  utterly  miserable  and  gloomy,  is  the  life  which  those  fond  hearts 
imagine  to  be  endured  by  their  dear  ones  at  Szegedin, — I  feel  no 
littie  pleasure  in  the  hope  that  I  am  doing  some  good  by  recording  in  print 
what  I  saw  and  heard  there  (which  I  frankly  confess  was  but  little, 
and  perhaps  of  no  great  value),  in  the  hope  that  these  pages  may  meet  the 
eye  of  some  who  will  derive  consolation  firom  the  assurance  that  the 
necessary  privations  and  sufferings  of  exile  and  captivity,  are  not,  at 
Szegedin,  yet  further  imbittered  by  unnecessary  harshness,  neglect,  or 
cruelty. 

I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  very  soon  to 
send  back  to  Italy  eighty  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  considered  as  having 
sufficiendy  e3q>iated  their  offences.     May  this  prove  no  empty  report,  and, 
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may  the  rest  of  the  captiyes  soon  follow  them  !  I  confess  that  I  scaroehr 
liked  to  meet  the  glances  of  those  prisoners  whom  I  saw,  for  I  reflected 
how  many  of  them,  £eur  less  guilty  than  I  was  myself,  might  he  spending 
their  days  in  dreary  captiyity,  while  I,  deserving  it  as  much  as  they, 
enjoyed  freedom  to  go  wherever,  and  do  whatever,  I  pleased. 

**  At  Christmas  we  are  very  merry  here,"  said  the  officer  to  me ;  '^for 
then  the  prisoners  have  a  little  festival.  The  doors  of  the  Rastell  (so  they 
call  the  wooden  grating)  are  opened,  and  evezy  one  may  pass  in  and  out. 
Then  the  prisoners  have  a  fair,  and  the  townspeople  come  and  huy  of  them, 
and  talk  to  them.  Both  the  townspeople  and  the  Italians  look  forward  to 
this  festival  with  great  pleasure !  It  may  afford  some  little  comfort  to 
many  a  firiend  and  relative  in  Italy,  to  hear  of  this  Christmas  festival. 

The  Hungarians,  who  are  themselves  such  fiery  patriots,  such  enthusiasts 
for  political  independence,  are  naturally  very  averse  to  having  their  country 
called  the  Siberia  of  Austria,  and  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  the 
patriots  of  other  countries.  It  was  this  feeling  that  occasioned  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  diet,  and  in  the  next  the  Hungarians  will,  no  doubt, 
again  exert  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  captives.  The  Hungarians 
themselves  dread  nothing  so  much  as  exile,  and  transportation  would  be 
the  most  terrible  of  punishments  even  to  the  vulgarest  Hungarian  criminal. 
It  has  long  been  ike  intention  of  government  to  constitute  one  of  the 
desert  islands  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  a  place  of  banishment  for  Hungarian 
criminals.  The  bandits  of  the  Bakonyer  Forest,  the  cattle-stealers  of  the 
steppes,  and  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  tshardes^  would  certainly 
dreistd  such  transportation  much  more  than  the  g^ows. 

The  fortress,  with  its  convict  institution,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  the  Palankay  the  original  nucleus  of  Szegedin.  This 
Palanka  contains  the  principal  buildings,  the  Town-house,  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Guard-house,  several  good  inns  and  hotels,  plenty  of  priyate  houses, 
and  also  the  Military  School,  which  was  the  next  place  I  visited.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  could  see  but  little  of  the  school,  a  more  important  visiter  than 
my  humble  self  was  there  at  the  time.  This  was  the  commanding  officer, 
who  but  seldom  visits  Szegedin,  and  in  whose  honour  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  future  soldiers  of  the  Military  School,  wore  on  that 
day  large  oak  boughs  in  their  hats.  This  custom  is  observed  on  every 
festive  occasion  in  the  Austrian  army.  I  do  not  know  that  any  other 
army  does  the  same,  and  yet  no  cheaper,  handsomer,  or,  for  Grerman 
soldiers,  more  characteristic  ornament  could  be  devised.  A  branch  of 
oak-leaves  is  a  more  really  beautiful  object  than  a  plume  of  feathers,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  together  have  a  very  gay  and  cheerM  appearance. 
The  oak  is  to  the  Germans  what  the  laurel  is  to  the  Italians,  and  the  olive 
to  the  Spaniard.  Linden-leaves  would  be  too  large,  birch-leaves  too  limp, 
and  willow-leayes  too  fragile ;  but  the  graceful  and  elegit  appearance, 
the  durability,  and  erect  stately  position  of  the  oak-leaves,  no  less  than 
their  symbohc  attributes,  make  them  a  characteristic  and  suitable  ornament 
for  German  soldiers. 

At  the  military  school  all  ^q  scholars  learn  to  fence,  write,  &c.,  with  the 
left  hand  as  well  as  with  the  right.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  practice 
in  a  military  school,  whose  pupils  in  after  life  may  so  often  be  exposed  to 
lose  their  right  arms.  By  this  practice  both  arms  are  made  equally  useful. 
Af^er  seemg  the  military  school  I  went  to  that  of  the  priests,  who  have 
ft  great  Lyceum  at  Szegedin.      Here  I  saw  many  interesting  things  ;  for 
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infitiiTVPPj  in  Ai^  liiiiauy»  wfaidi  oomuted  of  six  thoosaai  i^Umei^  was  • 
coin  of  Eakoetky,  the  oekfturated  Hungaiaaa  pfttnot,  ynho  atthe  be^pmni]^  of 
die  last  oeatuxj  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hunflparian  rebeUion.  Thk  eoia 
has  the  motto  "  Pro  UhertaieJ*  I  was  told  the  £[^wiiig  aneodote  of 
this  coin : — The  Emperor  Leopold,  dunng  tiie  iosuiTedioii  of  Bakoteky,  lode 
4Mie  of  these  ooLos  in  his  liand,  and  tuming  to  an  Hungaoaa  near  him^ 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Pro  Zdbertaie. "  He  was  told  that  each  of 
the  letters  stood  for  a  separate  word,  and  that  the  whole  signified  '^Prm^ 
cqu  RahaUhf  Ope  LegUmu  JMclyti  Bercsemi  et  PeHquorum  Teiam 
AustrioMi  Truddabit  Ew^^  (Prince  Bakotsky,  widi  the  half  of  the  legkxa 
of  the  illustrious  Bertshenj  and  of  his  other  cooGmanions,  will  destroy  all 
Austria  with  the  sword).  The  emperor  laughed  and  said  that  lie  had 
understood  the  letters  to  signify  a  di£Smnt  prophecy :  '^  Peribkis  Rebel' 
loMtes  Ommes  LaqueOy  Ififne,  BeUa^  et  MeUqui  ToU  AuHrim  TrUmiam 
Eritu^  (Ye  shall  pensh,  ye  rebek  all,  by  the  rope,  the  fire,  and  iiie 
sword,  and  the  rest  will  become  tributary  to  Austria).  Altfaougb  LeopoJ4 
baidng  been  educated  for  the  church,  must  have  been  a  good  Latin  sdiokr, 
yet  both  the  mental  £BebleBess  and  the  mild  disposition  of  Ihat  emperaiv 
render  the  troth  <^  this  story  extremely  questianable. 

I  dined  with  these  eoclesiastk»l  g^xtLemen,  to  whose  learned  proFOst  I 
had  been  recommended.  Theie  was  a  nomerons  party  asseanhled,  and 
our  oonyeraaticHi  was  animated  and  instmcrive.  An  oki  Swiss  gentleman, 
the  father  of  the  provost,  pzerided  at  table.  Hie  conrersatbn  tamed  on 
the  great  age  whidi  the  Hungarians  often  attained ;  and  a  story  was  re- 
lated of  a  woman  who  had  <£led  at  Sae^edin  a  forto^ht  before,  at  die  age 
of  one  hundxedand  fourteen,  and  who  was  in  good  health  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  I  was  also  told  of  another  fiunily  now  living,  in  which  a  farother  and 
sistw  were  ^ghty  sued  ninety  yeaxs  old,  yet  tibor  paients  and  grand 
parents  wese  all  Hying  and  in  good  health. 

Afber  dinner  I  yiewed  the  town  from  the  steeple  of  the  psridi  4^nn?di,  and 
though  the  day  was  remafkahly  doudless,  to  my  astonishment  I  sawthewhi^ 
<^  Saegedin  oiveloped  m  a  thick^  cloudy  mist,  procisdy  like  that  of  Pesth. 
I  know  not  what  it  is  in  these  cities,  whether  pahaps  it  is  a  land  of  dost 
from  the  st^pe%  or  some  other  cause,  that  giyes  them  this  appearance. 

Towards  evening  the  se«md  ef  jnusic  attracted  us  to  the  Szegedin  pt>- 
menade.  It  is  decorated  with  a  few  young  linden  and  acacia  trees,  and 
though  by  no  means  an  attractiye  promenade,  it  is  a  new  and  aseful  un- 
dertaking. The  ladies  of  the  upper  dasses  at  Szegedin  do  not  as  yet 
frequent  its  walks.  The  musicians  were  gipsies,  of  whose  perf<»]iiance6 
the  Hungarians  are  passionately  £ond,  but  as  ihey  sat  thcae  in  decent^ 
regular,  orderly  dotting,  playing  the  waltaes  of  Strauss  and  the  airs  of 
Auber  and  JBeluni,  they  pleased  me  £u*  less  than  when,  clad  in  their  own 
wild,  picturesque  attire,  they  poured  fiwtJi  the  mdancholy  songs  of  their 
race*  The  muridans  were  close  to  the  waUs  of  the  convict  institution,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sound  of  their  cheerful  melodies  m]^t  reach  the 
ears  of  the  poor  captives,  and  amuse  their  evening  leisure ;  hut  the  watts 
I  fear  were  too  thick  and  hiirii. 

It  ^  strange  that  the  papovince  of  Tshcmgrad  should  have  been  named 
afber  the  insi^iMcant  town  of  Tdiongrad,  rath»  than  after  the  far  more 
populous  and  in^portant  Szegedin  ;  and  again,  that  the  county  assemUiea 
should  be  held,  not  at  Tdiongxad  or  Ssegedin,  but  at  the  village  of  Sseg- 
var.     This  is  the  case  in  many  other  provinces ;  the  reason  bc^ig  that  tne 
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Hmgariaa  nobiliiy,  wbo  candoot  iiie  eoaaty  tmipinhlMWj  ne  net  ISnd  of 
fte  crifeiesy  in  -wfaicl^  Hke  cdier  oitizeiMi  ihey  vpe  scdgect  to  the  sopeiiBteDd- 
tmot  t£  tibe  city  magiitzates  and  poliee.  The  magitstes  tlierelba»  pnisr 
WBoAag  in  a  Ti&age,  where  tliej  axe  more  £ree  end  imoontrolled. 

&egedm  is  one  of  Ae  most  patriotic  cilaes  of  Ebmgaiy ,  €ur  more  so  than 
Peedi.  Indeed  it  oiftenL  hiqipens  that  piovincial  towns  exceed  the  capital 
«£  thd  CDumtry  in  patiiotiBm  ;  besides,  it  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
£BoTakB  and  Servians  converted  to  Magyarism,  go  fbrther  in  tiieir  Magyar^ 
mania  than  the  onginal  Magyaas  themsehres. 

I  i^ient  the  erening  at  we  Siegedin  chib,  in  very  entertaining  nmoed 
wociety^  Throughont  my  jonmer  in  Hnngaiy  I  always  greatly  enjmred 
ibese  dubs,  which  are  now  eataflbhdied  in  all  uie  piindpal  towns  of  £um- 
gaay,  and  I  often  antidpaitod  duiing  the  irhctkd  day  the  pleasures  of  the 
evenmg^s  social  meeting.  Oar  conyei:?a(aoa  at  ibese  meetings  tamed 
ABoafly  on  potitios,  and  mostly  on  Grerman  pdlitics.  The  Hangaiians 
watdi  isbe  prooeedix^  of  Ibe  Geimans  as  we  do  those  ci  the  French  aad 
Sngiisii.  Ibey  take  a  livdy  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  our  constita- 
ti(nial  states  ■;  reoeiye  with  indignation  liie  tidiiigB  of  any  unconstitational  or 
arfatlaary  movement  on  the  part  of  a  Gomaagovemment^  and  manifest  die 
wannest  admiration  and  sympaAy  when  they  percdve  any  evidenoe  of  faigbr 
qposted  and  independent  patriotism  in  the  peo^  of  a  German  state.  Ifi>«md 
sA  Ae  Magyars  foil  of  admiration  and  dei%bt  at  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
HiBDoverianSy  and  many  a  distinguished  and  wanu'^hearted  Hui]^;arian 
coBBwiJawoned  to  cany  back  with  me  to  I^mover  the  assarance  of  bis  bear^ 
ofrnfadbj,  and  cordial  admiration  to  Rnmaain  and  bis  xK^)le  associatos. 
If  Rmnann  were  ever  to  come  to  Hungary  be  would  be  w^comed  with  the 
sue  vniTersal  respect  and  este^n  whicb  greeted  La&yetto  in  America — 
hfAceriedno^ker  people  who  shaUhe  nameleu^  bad  better  Ice^  away  from 
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^  Mektdiemerek  tetkpeckfedk  f^ 

^  Ah,  my  boy,  what  do  you  want  ?    My  clothes?     There  Aey  are !" 

^I^meehf    Hca^m^  pukfuktdlemiMetdir 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  ]>o  you  want  my  boots  to  blade  ?  Tliere 
ihey  stand." 

^Nmteh!     Yang9riSryomfiiggo  medimuggor 

^  My  good  feSkw,  I  don't  nndmtand  a  word  of  Hungarian." 

Sudk  was  Ibe  convenation  that  I  held  at  four  o'dock  Ibe  next  morning 
(two  weeks  before  Bumise,aeoordnig  to  the  Hungarian  saying),  widi  a  little 
boy  vflio  approached  my  bed,  and  in  yain  endeavoured  to  express  bis  mean- 
iag  in  this,  to  me,  unintelligible  gibberidi.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  Httle 
iieSow  was  growing  quite  exasperated,  and  lodced  as  if  be  was  just  going 
to  cry,  I  spnme  out  of  bed,  and  calHi^  in  the  drowsy  waiter,  learned  that 
I  most  make  haste  and  dress,  for  die  dUigenee  would  be  ibere  directly. 
My  travdlii^  oampamons  were  ibis  day  particularly  agreeable ;  and,  did 
not  circumstances  mab»  it  inezpedi^at,  I  could  give  the  reader  a  yery 
attraetiye  description  of  them.  As  it  is,  however,  I  shall  content  myself 
wUh  statmg  ibere  were  four  of  them,  a  lady,  ber  little  daughter,  a  deigy- 
man,  and  myself. 

Tlie  dtf  of  Saegedin  soon  lay  &r  behind  us,  and  we  found  ouraelyes  in 

2a2 
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ihe  midst  of  the  Puste  between  the  Theiss  and  Danube.  The  word  Ihtste^ 
18  a  Slayonian  word,  sig^fying  desert,  and  has  been  adopted  into  the 
Hungarian  language.  They  speak  of  the  Sahara  Puste,  the  Penoaa 
Pusten,  &c. ;  but  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  It  stands  for 
*^  empty,"  or  ^*  yoid,"  and  is,  therefore,  used  for  a  tract  of  country  without 
towns  and  villages,  in  which  sense  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a 
waste  barren  country.  The  Pusten  of  Hungary  are  often  coverea  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  inhabited  by  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  they  are 
always  vaids^  containing  neither  town  nor  village,  nor  even  a  cluster  of 
solitary  fiEurmhouses.  The  word  is,  in  short,  synonymous  with  the  Russian 
Steppe.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  somewhat  smgular,  that  while  the 
words  Steppe,  Pampas,  and  Llanos  have  been  regularly  adopted  among 
the  terms  of  geography,  that  of  Ihiste  is  nowhere  used  but  in  Hungary. 

Immediately  i^r  crossing  the  Theiss,  the  traveller  perceives  that  he  has 
entered  a  new  kind  of  country.  At  Szegedin,  the  first  sand-plain  hegata, 
and  the  ground  is  no  longer  as  perfectly  flat  as  I  have  described  it  in  the 
Banat.  The  plain  is  broken  by  little  sand-hillocks ;  agriculture  more  and 
more  gives  way  to  grazing.  The  population  consists  either  entirely  of 
Magyars,  or,  at  least,  is  thoroughly  Magyarized.  The  sand  ef  this  dis- 
trict is  very  fine,  and  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  shells.  It  extends  so 
deep  that  nowhere  have  the  inhabitants  yet  succeeded  in  boring  through 
it,  and  reaching  its  clayey  foundation.  Large  tracts  are  entirely  desolate, 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  such  places  the  sand  is  oflten  nused 
by  the  wind  into  the  air,  as  in  the  sand-storm  of  the  Sahara.  This  sand- 
wind  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Hungarians,  for  in  its  course  it  often  destroys 
the  most  fertile  fields. 

Among  the  remarkable  attributes  of  these  deserts,  is  the  total  absence 
of  water.  In  the  two  hundred  German  square  noiles  between  Pesth  and 
Szegedin,  there  is  no  trace  of  running  water,  no  single  brook,  river,  or 
stream,  and  not  even  a  solitary  well,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  bub- 
bling spring  which  rises  in  a  marsh  near  Ketskemet.  Another  peculiarity 
of  these  deserts  is  the  total  absence  of  trees.  Every  thing  is  bare,  desolat^ 
and  naked ;  nowhere  rises  a  cooling  grove,  or  even  a  solitary  bush  or  tree. 

Sand-plains  with  sand-wind,  gpreen  patches  vrith  wild  birds,  marshes 
with  cranes  and  storks,  soda  bog^  covered  with  white  powder,  and  occa- 
sionally meadows  with  fine  cattle ;  such  are  the  only  varieties  seen  when 
travelhng  on  a  Puste.  Occasionally  a  lonely  Sallash  or  Tsharde,  or  a 
solitary  herdsman's  hut,  gives  token  of  human  habitation ;  now  and  then  a 
&r-off  pump,  rears  and  sways  its  long  arm  before  us,  and  sometimes,  too^ 
though  more  rarely,  we  behold  the  unfjEiiling  token  of  our  approach  to  a 
town  or  village,  namely  a  handsome,  well  kept,  large,  white — ^gallows  ! 

The  drivers  of  the  diligences,  unless  they  have  very  effeminate  tra- 
vellers, trouble  themselves  Httle  about  where  they  stop  for  the  night.  They 
do  not  look  out  for  a  tsharde,  but  when  night  comes  on,  they  unharness 
their  horses,  and  camp  out  on  the  plain.  Some  of  them  have  their  little 
holes  or  caves  grubbed  out  in  the  sand,  of  which  no  one  knows  but  them- 
selves, and  into  these  they  creep  for  the  night.  A  clergyman  at  Szegedin 
told  me  the  following  story  of  one  of  these  campings  out : 

He  was  studying  at  Pesth,  and  wishing  to  make  a  short  excursion  into 
his  native  Banat,  he  engaged  a  driver  and  set  off  towards  Szegedin.  The 
driver  was  a  dark,  wild,  fierce-looking  fellow,  and  as  night  came  on,  seeing 
himself  quite  alone  with  him  on  the  desolate  Puste,  far  from  any  a^t  or 
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sound  of  human  habitation,  and  reoollecting  the  had  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  Szegedin  driyers,  he  hegan  to  feel  very  uneasy.  He  asked  several 
times  when  they  should  come  to  an  inn,  without  receiving  any  answer, 
and  the  driver  at  last  explained  that  they  were  very  feur  from  any  inn,  and 
that  as  it  was  already  night,  they  had  better  camp  out  on  the  Puste.  He 
knew,  he  said,  a  place  where  this  could  be  very  conveniently  done. 

They  went  on  for  a  little  while,  and  at  length  stopped.  ^^  Here,"  said 
the  driver,  ^'  is  a  hut  where  we  can  stop.**  The  young  ecclesiastic  became 
more  and  more  uneasy,  for  he  saw  no  hut  at  all.  He  got  out,  however, 
and  perceived,  at  a  distance,  a  little  straw-covered  hole  in  the  sand.  He 
had,  on  the  way,  several  times  given  the  driver  to  understand  that  he  was 
no  rich  merchant  or  nobleman,  but  only  a  poor  ecclesiastical  student,  and 
he  Tery  emphatically  repeated  this  assurance,  as  he  saw  the  other  disappear 
into  his  hole,  and  presently  emerge  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  large  knife.  The 
driver  replied,  as  he  sharpened  his  knife,  "  that  that  was  no  matter,  that  if  he 
had  ever  so  Httle  money,  it  should  make  no  difference  between  them."  The 
terrors  of  the  poor  ecclesiastic,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  were,  how- 
ever, happily  relieved,  when  he  saw  his  suspected  fellow-traveller  again  dis- 
appear in  the  sand,  and  fetch  up  the  hind-quarter  of  a  slaughtered  calf,  of 
wmch  he  cut  off  a  large  piece  and  reinterred  the  rest.  He  then  made  a 
fire,  and  roasted  the  meat  on  little  sticks.  The  young  priest  produced  a 
bottle  of  wine  from  the  carriage,  and  his  fears  being  allayed,  they  were 
very  merry  over  their  supper,  which  was  eaten  with  a  good  relish,  for  the 
sand  of  the  Puste  cools  and  preserves  meat  extremely  well.  They  then 
lay  down  peaoefrilly  together  on  the  dry  sand,  and  slept  quietly  till 
morning. 

The  driver's  calf  was  doubtless  not  bought,  but  bestowed  upon  him  by 
&te.  He  probably  rode  out  one  day  merely  to  amuse  himself,  and  it  hap- 
pened quite  by  chance,  that  a  Httle  calf  met  him  on  the  way.  He  rode 
up  to  examine  the  animal,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  it  chose  to  leap  into 
his  arms  of  its  own  accord.  He  took  it  into  his  hut  and  killed  it,  that  he 
might  examine  it  more  closely. 

The  herdsman  and  drivers  of  the  Pusten  are  all  extremely  hospitable  in 
their  way,  and  will  rob  their  neighbours  without  hesitation  to  entertain  a 
guest.  An  Hungarian  gentleman  told  us,  how,  stopping  once  at  a  lonely 
Sallash  in  the  Puste,  he  found  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  eat  in  the 
house.  '^  That  is  no  matter.  111  manage,"  said  a  little  lad  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  boy  went  out,  and  in  a  little  while  the  traveller  heard  a  sheep 
bleating,  then  a  fire  bla^g,  and  finally  a  joint  of  meat  crackling  and 
hissine  before  the  fire.  This  little  urchin  had  stolen  a  sheep,  killed  it, 
firiited  a  fire,  and  roasted  the  mutton  for  the  stranger's  entertainment. 
Tne  fact  is,  that  sheep  and  oxen  are  looked  on  in  this  part  of  the  world 
ahnost  in  the  light  ofjeri  natures. 

The  herdsmen  of  the  Puste  are  not  only  attentive  observers  of  the  course 
of  the  sun,  but,  by  continual  observation  of  the  stars,  they  have  become  fa- 
miliar widi  many  of  them,  and  can  calculate  to  a  great  nicety  the  time  of 
night  by  their  position.  They  also  practically  carry  out  many  scientific 
principles,  which  with  us  are  never  used  in  common  life.  For  mstance, 
when  they  wish  to  keep  any  thing  cool,  they  do  so  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  in 
the  following  manner :  They  dig  a  hole  m  the  ground,  into  which  they 
put  the  milk  or  whatever  else  they  wish  to  cool;  they  leave  a  long  narrow 
opening  at  the  top,  .over  which  tney  light  a  fire ;  tins  fire  draws  away  all 
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the  heat  from  ilieliiJ«beDes(]i  and  leaves  it  qotte  cold.  Thej  Hubbl  cpoMf 
cower  up  ihe  hi^,  and  in  this  nwnner  pfeserre  ihat  food  feiak  and  oooL 

These  people  are  veij  superotitioas^  and,  probabl j,  like  all  toicaltivatad 
noes^  lliey  are  firm  belieras  in  ihe  power  of  ^  evil  eye.  They  hare  vamj 
ottksr  ways  of  endumting  tlidr  enemies ;  for  instance  lliey  write  certain 
evil  words  on  a  fitde  piece  ofpaper,twist  itvpintoahallcoTeredwilkcattfn 
and  throw  it  in  thdr  enemy's  palJl ;  if  he  treads  i^on  it,  ihey  eoofidendy 
esqMCt  that  ihe  evil  wish  will  oe  folfiUed.  On  tins  aoeoont.  the  BJnaga- 
naas  take  great  care  to  avoid  treading  npon  any  thing  that  lies  in  mat 
path.  Another  fsvonrite  superstition  of  theirs^  is  a  firm  belief  m  the  powv 
of  ezcitiDg  love  through  the  agency  of  sorcery.  The  process  consists  in 
boiling  certain  herbs  by  moonlight^  at  a  certain  hoar,  and  xnunedbAefy 
walling  up  the  hot  scum  in  the  fire  hearth.  Tbe  name  of  ihe  person  lAom 
it  is  wished  to  inapire  with  love  most  be  solemnly  pronounced  over  the  ope- 
ntion,  after  whicn  he  or  she  so  ensorede  will  be  filled  widi  an  inesisliUe 
desire  to  diare  the  said  hearA  with  its  possessor. 

It  is  cnngular  how  many  superstitions  are  common  to  ril  times  and  b»- 
ticms.  Some  incantations  will  be  found  in  practice  in  the  most  distaflt: 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  [n^cisely  the  same  forms,  oftai  to  the  very  some  ea- 
mJistical  words.  This  is  oft^  the  case  where  it  is  as  difficidt  to  beEevem 
a  common  psychological  origin,  asin  an  historical  transmission  from  ine  obs 
nation  to  the  other. 

'  The  bdief  in  witches  has  been  prevalent  even  among  the  hogherdbsRi 
of  Hungarians  till  very  lately.  There  is  an  island  on  the  Theiss^  mar 
Ssegedm,  upon  which  a  lady  of  high  rank,  after  a  regular  trial^  wae  Innt 
as  a  witch,  m  1746.  This  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  wiieawe 
remember  that  in  Holland,  so  late  as  &e  beginning  of  thiff  ccntoty^  a 
woman  was  drowned  as  a  witch  by  some  peasants.  USe  generaik  gtdSbenag 
]^bace  of  Hungarian  witches,  bears  the  same  name  aa  &at  of  Gcammjy 
It  is  the  Blo^sberg  near  Buda. 

The  weddings  and  funerab  of  Hung^an  peasants,  are  eondiRted  wiib 
the  same  stiffness,  formality,  and  ceremonums  etiquette,  as  tinae  «f  a 
Spanidi  court.  My  ecclesiastical  travellingHXimpanion  whiksd  away  die 
tiresome  journey  over  the  dreary  Iheatie  fer  me,  by  relating  tiie  fcUowing 
particulars  of  an  Hungarian  peasant'!?  wedding. 

When  a  young  peasant  takes  a  fancy  to  a  girl,  either  for  lier  beaslyv  sr 
her  other  good  qualities,  or  perhaps  from  some  fmdential  eonsideratioa^hs 
imparts  his  wishes  in  the  first  place  to  some  friends,  whose  datj  i^  is  tr 
present  themselves  before  the  hdy,  and  acquaint  her  with  tiaa  Mwwifwsr 
desires  of  their  friend  Andres^,  Yanodb,  or  Betrushka.  It  is  CMstcaMaty 
alw^to  make  tiiis^t  at  twilight,  liie  ladywill,  of  course^  notheartf 
it  at  first ;  she  declares  that  she  will  never  many,  and  least  of  aU  this  saaie 
unlucky  Andresh,  Yanosh,  or  Petrushka.  This  declaratum  is  a  matter  eE 
course  and  means  nothing.  The  suitors  mnst  repeat  their  twiKghi  viafta^ 
and  use  all  their  persuasive  eloquence^  to  which  i^  lady  gradoalty  yU^ 
and  at  last  declares  that  if  thev  wffl  have  it  so,  the  lover  maj  present  kna- 
fldi^  acd  try  his  own  powers  of  persuasion. 

The  lover^s  first  visit  is  a  very  important  step  towards  Bsamage^  mai  k 
the  stiffest  and  most  embarrassing  seme  poestMe.  The  relatioBa  are  A 
present,  and  present  tiie  young  ^li  to  him,  who  frtmi  this  time  liwuaBi 
caHs  him  her  Voiagenyy  or  bridegroom.  It  is  etiquette  for  tlie  bnds  t9 
be  extremely  timid^  shy,  and  bawful,  during  this  visit.     9ia  hae  is.  Aa 
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xneaiitime  embrcndered  a  fine  kanAefchief,  wUch  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
till  die  can  take  eonrage  to  present  it  to  liiin.  This  presentatioa  of  the 
iHHidkefdiief  is  the  token  of  the  bride's  consent,  and  constitutes  a  regular 
ca^gagement  The  bridegnxun  plaoesat  in  his  bosom,  but  in  sach  a  way 
tiiat  a  large  portion  of  it  may  han^  out  ostentatiously,  which  it  continues 
to  do  on  erory  festiye  occasion  in  token  of  yietonr. 

-  Many  other  yints  feUow,  all  of  the  same  stiff  and  ceremonious  nature, 
and  all  marked  by  various  gifts,  until  the  wedding-day.  After  the  cere- 
mony, tiie  bride  and  bridegroom  each  return  to  their  own  houses  to  enter- 
tain separate  parties  of  guests.  After  this  has  continued  for  some  time, 
iiie  bridegroom  sends  to  the  brae's  house,  inriting  her  and  h^  guests  to 
cosne  and  join  him.  She  at  first  refuses  to  come.  He  sends  a  second 
time  and  she  promises  to  come,  but  does  not  do  so.  It  is  not  till  the  third 
ianritation,  that  she  leaves  her  patamal  home,  and  enters  that  of  her  hus- 
ImheuL  Here  a  great  feast  is  held,  of  wine,  white  bread,  meat,  fish,  brawn, 
porridge,  Beleidk  (a  kind  of  cake  made  of  twnaty  thin  flakes  of  dough  with 
aiioes  of  apple  between),  and  o^er  fevourite  Hungarian  dishes.  Etiquette, 
Kowever,  forbids  the  sad  and  l^nid  bride  to  taste  any  of  these  dishes ;  if  she 
were  to  do  so,  the  whc^e  Puste  would  be  seandaBzed. 

The  wedding  feast  ended,  mie  of  the  most  important  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies^  the  '*bin<&Qg  ef  the  head,"  follows.  The  bride's  hair,  which^ 
mtil  now,  she  has  wem  loose  and  hanging  down,  is  gathered  up  into  a  very 
elaborate  knot,  and  the  plaits  are  smoothly  laid  round  her  head,  after  which 
the  head-doth,  worn  by  matrons,  is  careftuly  folded  upon  it.  This  done,  the 
£iends  of  the  bride  go  round,  t^Mng  a  washnand-basin,  in  which  each  washes 
his  hands  or  affects  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  drops  a  small  piece  of 
mon^  into  the  water.  With  this  the  day's  ceremonies  conclude.  The 
next  XBOcningr  »  g«ad  btesk&rt  cmciudes  the  ^ole  weddu.gr  ceremoniaL 

It  is  customary  at  Hungarian  funerals^  for  the  sexton  to  make  a  long 
speech  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  taking  leave  of  his  selatives,  and  gl- 
fwamng  aE  he  might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  leaving  them.  This  funeral 
oration  the  Himgarians  call  the  BnUsusztato,  and  they  are  very  partictdar 
to  have  it  of  good  quality,  and  well  delivered. 

For  five  or  ax  nules,  our  way  lay  through  the  Hatar  of  Szegedin.  All 
ilK  land  here  belonged  to  ^e  oiti2Een%  and  many  Sallashes  were  scattered 
acaand.  These  SaUashes  sometimes  contain  notmng  but  a  fire-hearth,  and 
asn^le  room,  and  perhaps  a  store-room  at  the  ride.  Sometimefl^  however, 
they  are  convenient  and  handsome  houses,  with  trees  planted  round,  and  a 
ittle  gasd^. 

At  die  end  of  the  Hatar,  stood  afrontier  hill,  such  as  is  used  to  mark  aB 
hcRBidariea  la  Hungary.  After  passing  this  place,  we  entered  tiie  true 
Partem  inhafatted  «ily  hy  solitary  herd^nen.  It  became  more  and  more 
dreary  the  further  we  advanced.  Bare  san^  |^ns,  broken  by  little  sand 
MUoAb^  stretched  alcmg'  on.  every  side^  and  m  many  placea  the  air  was  lull 
e£  whirling  ekmds  of  sand  Here  and  thaw  a  littie  patch  of  bri^t  vrar- 
dure,  genen^y  skoated  in  a  hollow,  where  the  maistore  is  better  preservcci 
than  OBL  tibe  |mdn,  gladdened  our  eyes  and  diesred  the  prospect  Towards 
BQcm  the  weathor  became  extremely  hot^  and  our  horses  had  much  ado  to 
iatg  our  coach  through  the  sand.  They  did  tiieir  best,  however,  as  didb 
likewise  oar  Hvely  coachman,  Andresd^.  coaxing  and  driving  th«n  ahermitely.. 
The  Hnngarian,  like  the  Russian  coachmen^  have  for  max  horses  an  in- 
finite immber  of  terma  of  endearment^  with  which  tiiey  are  at  pains  to  ai«r 
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liven  and  cheer  their  cattle.  The  horses  soon  come  to  know  iheir  pet 
names,  and  certainly  appear  to  redouble  their  exertions  when  addressed  iit 
these  coaxing  terms.  Our  five  horses  bore  the  following  appellatioxis. 
The  first  was  called  Burkush,  that  is,  the  Prussian,  being  a  native  of  Prussia^ 
the  second  Kfishey^  or  the  Piebald,  on  account  of  his  colour ;  the  third 
Vidamy  the  Cheerful,  or  the  Merry,  in  compliment  to  his  disposition ;  the 
fourth  CryUkos  (pronounced  Yilkosh),  or  the  Murderer,  because  of  the 
fierceness  of  liis  nature  ;  and  the  fifth  Szikra^  or  the  Spark,  in  deference 
to  his  fiery  courage  and  impetuosity. 

At  length  our  coachman,  toiling  with  his  weary  horses  through  the  hot 
sand,  cried  out  with  delight,  '*  Ah  !  thank  God,  I  see  the  gallows  of 
Felegyhaz !"  We  knew  that  we  were  to  dine  at  Felegyhaz,  and  stretch* 
ing  our  necks  out  of  the  window,  we  saw  the  great  white  '^hanging 
wood"  of  that  city,  rearing  its  stately  head  from  a  sandy  hillock.  It  was 
a  large,  square,  solid  buUding.  The  lower  part  consisted  of  a  square 
wall,  in  which  there  was  a  small  door  by  way  of  entrance.  At  each  of 
the  four  comers  arose  a  stout  pillar,  and  on  the  top  of  these  pillars 
were  laid  crosswise  the  beams  on  which  criminals  are  hung.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary in  what  good  condition  these  edifices  are  kept  throughout  Hungary.- 

We  all  heartily  chimed  in  with  the  coachman,  and  cried,  '^  Ah !  thank 
God,  there  is  the  handsome  white  gallows  of  Felegyhaz!'*  as  ihe  low 
straggling  capital  of  the  KumaneUy  began  to  emerge  &om  the  sandy 
plain. 

THE  KUMANEN,  YAZYGEN,  AND  HAIDUCKEN. 

Germans,  in  every  grade  of  Magyarization,  Magyars  of  all  imaginable 
varieties,  Russians,  Slovaks,  Servians,  Walachians,  Croatians,  Slavonians, 
Dalmatians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  Bulgarians,  and 
Bosnians,  such  are  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  as  yet  come  in  con- 
tact, during  our  course  through  Hungary.  The  Kumanen,  YaaEygen,. 
and  Haiducken,  now  demand  our  attention. 

The  territory  of  these  two  last-mentioned  nations  lies  in  the  plain  between 
ihe  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  at  different 
times  have  assigned  them  considerable  portions  of  land.  The  various 
districts  inhabited 'by  them  may  contain  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
four  hundred  square  miles,  the  population  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  souls. 

The  Slavonians  maintain  that  the  Yazygen,  are  the  renmant  o£ 
the  old  Slavonian  nation,  whom  the  Romans  speak  of,  under  the  same 
name,  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  that  they  derive  this  name  from, 
the  Slavonian  word  Yasyk  (the  tongue).  The  Hungarians,  however^ 
assert  ihat  the  Yazygen  are  descended  from  a  tribe  of  Kumanes,  who, 
in  the  year  1 1 25,  made  an  incursion  mto  Hungary  under  a  leader  named 
Tatar,  and  that  they  derive  the  name  £rom  an  Hungarian  word,  signifying^ 
bow,  their  name  signifying  archers,  or  "  shooters  with  the  bow.'* 

The  Kumanes,  a  nation  probably  of  Tatar  origin,  were  formerly  settled, 
like  tiie  Magyars,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  the 
southern  steppes  of  Russia.  Many  of  them,  under  seven  leaders,  whose 
names  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  passed  with  the  Magyars  into 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  and  became  mingled  with  them  like  many  other 
tribes.    The  greater  part  of  tiie  Kumanes  remained  behind  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Theiss.  Individual  tribes  of  them  continued  to  make  frequent^ 
incursions  into  Hungary ;  one  for  example,  in  the  year  1074,  under  Oscu, 
another  under  the  khan  Tatar,  in  1125.  They  were  conquered  or 
daisy  or  scattered  as  prisoners,  and  settlers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  When  the  Mongolians  broke  in  upon  these  eastern  coimtries, 
oilier  Kumanes  flocked  hither,  as  fugitives  in  search  of  protection,  one 
great  horde  in  1227,  another  40,000  strong,  in  1239.  The  Hungarian 
kings  received  them  willingly,  because  they  found  in  them  a  support 
against  their  own  discontented  subjects,  and  also  because  they  hoped  to 
tnake  a  merit  at  the  papal  court,  of  their  conversion  to  Cnristianity.. 
One  king  of  Hungary,  Ladislaus,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  lived  entirely  among  the  Kumanes,  let  his  beard  grow  as  they 
did,  and  exchanged  the  close-fitting  garments  of  the  Hungarians  for  the 
vide  oriental  vesture  of  the  Kumanes,  wearing  a  pointed  felt  hat,  and 
dwelling  with  them  under  tents  of  felt.  They  did  the  Hungarian 
monarchs  good  service  as  body-guards,  but  obliged  them  also,  by  their 
mutinous  behaviour,  to  adopt  severe  measures,  and  even  caused  cim  wars 
more  than  once.  The  extensive  territory^  and  extraordinary  privilege? 
granted  them  in  former  times,  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  them  in  the 
same  degree;  they  are  now,  for  example,  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  king  from  which  they  were  formerly  exempt. 

Their  peculiar  rights  and  immunities  confirmed  to  them  by  Maria 
Theresa  are  principally  as  follow: — Firstly — as  free  men  they  are 
subject  to  no  lord  of  the  soil,  have  their  own  tribunals,  and  even  exercise 
the  jus  ffladUy  having  a  chief  or  captain  named  by  the  Palatine,  and 
choosing  their  own  subordinate  officers. 

Secondly.  Their  territories.  Great  Kumania,  Lesser  Rumania,  and 
Yazygia,  are  represented  by  two  deputies  in  the  Htmgarian  diet. 

Thirdly.  like  the  Hungarian  nobles  they  are  exempt  from  all  land  oif 
water  tolls,  from  episcopal  tithes,  and  exercise  various  regalities  in  their 
own  land. 

The  Haiducks  have  a  different  origin  from  the  Kumanes  and  Yazyges* 
They  are  called  in  the  Hungarian  language  ^*  hajdu,*'  and  in  the 
Bunirarian  Latin  /uiidonici.  The  name  comes  probably  from  the 
Mm^Z  word  hajadon  (m  unmarried  man),  and  L>  haidonici  were 
probably  young  bachelors  who  took  service  with  various  leaders,  or 
oondottieri,  in  Hungary.  Th^  were  also  a  kind  of  ^^  kmdsknechts,^ 
hke  the*  Cossacks,  m  South  Russia.  The  word  koaak  has  much  the 
same  meaning  as  hcdducky  that  is,  free,  unmarried  man.  The  kings 
whom  they  served  in  war  bestowed  lands  on  them.  The  people  now 
known  imder  this  name  inhabiting  an  extensive  swampy  district  to  the 
north  of  Debrez,-— the  six  Haiduck  tovms  (oppida  haidanicalia),  asr 
they  are  called, — are  descended  from  a  fr^e  corps  of  foot-soldiers,  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  prince  of  Transylvania^ 
St^hen  Botshkai,  of  Servians,  Walachians,  and  Hungarians,  whom^- 
when  the  wars  were  ended,  he  rewarded  by  grants  of  land,  particular  pri- 

*  Many  kinds  of  troops  have  been  formed  in  Hungary,  several  of  which  have  be* 
came  renowned  in  Europe  as  the  Haiducks,  Hussars,  Beddoalu,  Browndoaks,  Serres- 
chans,  &c  The  Haiducks  of  Botshkai  were  good  foot-soldiers,  and,  perhaps,  were 
originally  employed  in  Hungary  as  messengers  for  the  tribunals.  A  messenger  of  a 
court  of  law  is  s^  called  in  Hungarian  a  Haiduck  ;  the  majority  of  them,  howev^, 
ve  now  mounted. 
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yiSiigBBy  mA  ibm  ngbt  o£  cfaoonng  their  own  da/t/L  These  fmHegm 
voare  8dbB0cpien%'  confirmed  bydie  Hnngwiaii  kiiig%  and  these  EbickMk'a 
abo  send  two  deputies  to  the  CUet  of  Hungaiy. 

The  Haiducks  who,  asbeforeflftid,  areof  Magjar  origin,  and  A»  EHmauM^ 
praMbfy  ahindredraeey  are  nowin  spee^  eDeliime,aiid  manners^  eoiD|ilet^ 
Maf^^emaeetL  This  is  Ab  ease,  also,  wiiJi  xefevenoe  to  tfceir  n^agkm ;  an 
altlicnigh  they  remained  heatiJiens  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the  peptt- 
lition,  they,  as  well  as  like  Hungarians,  took  a  nalous  part  at  the  tine  a£ 
the  jfrfwiiialaDB,  The  Haidudks  and  the  people  (^  Great  Knmania,  are 
neaidjr  all  protestants ;  the  Yasyges,  nearly  all  ealholicB ;  the  inhabitaati 
of  Lessw  Knmania  are  divided  pret^  equally  between  ^be  two  religion& 

NeTertheless,  pore  Magyars,  as  they  are  all  esteenae^  tiwre  exiat^  I 
fMnky  many  differences,  thooirfa  they  are  Istde  heeded.  That  tiieir  five 
«-^<4  «.d  tl«^.^^t  ^  di.«  «na-g  <i«m,  n«- cdl  fcrA 
sock  diffexenees,  may  be  d  prmn  anderstcKML  That  they  hiare  had  iiam 
cflfeet  was  made  endent  at  the  time  of  the  last  recfgituAent  in  the  year 
1840.  In  odier  parts  oi  Hungary  the  reei'Miite,  althovgh  ehoaea  by  h/k, 
wen  oeeasionaHy  broiight  to  thtnr  cdbiirs  by  inree.  The  Komanes  (^ose  of 
Lesser  Kamama  at  least)  took  ap  the  matter  in  a  more  soldieifike  sptrit; 
All  the  male  popolatioii,  csfiable  of  bearing  arms^  were  called  togedier,  and 
assembled  with  drums  and  m^itaiy  mmnc^  (m  tfie  madtet-pkee  of  Jt^iegjbm^ 
Hoe  a  table  was  placed^  at  which  tiu^  captains,  ynm  tiuur  secntazies, 
presided.  Near  atiiand  mnforms,  witii  shakos  and  aarmsy  were  displayeid ; 
«H  wlio  fcii  a  desire  £:>r  martial  glory  came  fijrwasd  of  their  qw«  aeeovi, 
sod  had  ilieir  names  inacribed.  A  uaoform  was  then  fitted  oa^  and  the 
new  candidate  for  military  honours  mardied  ofL  faEy  equipped.  la  dmi 
manner  their  whole  contin^t  was  famished. 

While  wft  were  at  table,  at  Fel^yhaz^  an  artide  m  a  TmnsyhvaaA 
joorml,  similar  to  one  I  had  heard  of  at  SaegcdiD,  was  spdben  o£  ^  Ay, 
Ibe  TransybaiiMas  hteve  whisded  oar  Hangaiians  handsomely  off  ihat 
momitains  once  more,"  observed  one-  of  the  guests.  I  noted  tibis  diarac'!' 
tenstie  expression,  but  eoidd  ncit  obtami  a  ngh*  of  the  artide  ;  Ab  paper 
ihat  contamed  it  was  not  forthcoming; 

It  ia  ddig^itfiil  to  find  in  these  Hungarian  wasfcea^  even  oa  the^  IteatlB  <f 
Sjetskemeter,  wack  fine  grapes  and  dierfies.  In  this  tiiey  enjoy  m  giest 
advantage  over  the  heaths  of  Limebiirg>,  and  the  maaiy  plams  dt  Brandcn* 
hargi  Thtf  finest  frednst  grapes  wine  offered  for  safe  on  aiB  sides*  The 
pvfkmf  (torkr^s)  likewise  di»erve  honourable  xowntioca  for  flsvour,  aJcdxonfgiil 
Bot  to  be  metindl  in  sisdi  numbers  as  m  the  Banat,  and  m  oidMr  pkni 
iohabiEted  by  Walachiasis,  wko  have  taken  these  feathered  pro&ictioBa  of 
Bidiay  as  wdil  aa  its  com,  mider  their  particular  proteetiocL.  In.tiwr 
-vSlages  large  flocks  of  these  fiowls  are  to  be  met  widi.  These  ^'pupu^' 
woe  ealkd  ^  packer^*  Ij  ^  Himgarian  Gefmws^  and  tins  makes  tJw 
aercBth  or  e%hti^  Ciennan  name  fw  (me  and  liiesame  doonestie  fewl^  whidr 
seems  to  fasvts  pedpagated  itself  with  tolesaide  rapidity  over  all  Emrape. 
lIFkat,  in  JBbngary,  is  (»Ued  a  jpadbn^  iaa  jwler  in  Berfin,  a  ilafiWhr 
lA  Couriand  and  livimia,  an  Indian  in  Austriay  in  o^er  pavta  of 
Germamr,  a  truihahny  a  weke^ahT^  a  kahkuier,  and  a  cmmiorial  bird; 
while  we  goooe,  the  duck,  the  stork,  ^e  swallow,  and  oilier  cbmes^ 
birds,  have  the  same  name  everywhere.  How  ha^^i^Eis  it  that  fl>u  bird! 
rijoiees  in,  sudi  an  abundance  of  Sf^Uatkms  ?  It  is  more  nnaeeocmtaUa 
with  a  tame  animal  than  with  one  in  a  wild  state.     The  latter  eooses  fiotf 
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ywnoaa  hxuSa  vnaaiiKRiiieed,  bat  Am  taaikeyf  owing  its  inerease  to  tll9 
fioBtering  cue  of  msD,  nrig^t^  one  would  tfaudc,  Ining  itg  name  with  it^  to 
pass  from  sdler  to  ba jer.  It  is  certaml j  a  l^  lliai  seems  entitled  to 
some  dwtmgtnshnig  appeliatioii. 

It  is  not  long  mt  Felegyha^  SMgedin,  and  tlie  mjorit j  of  Ae  genmiiie 
Bulgarian  towns,  have  haa  an j  eiher  cSiimnejs  than  wooden  onea  At 
piesent  dfeey  are  for  the  most  part  oonstnicted  of  stone.  lUiweTer,  A» 
beneficial  metamorphonB  of  wooden  cities  into  cities  of  stcm^  wfaidi  pn>- 
gi«BRS  80  r8|ndly  m  Russia,  makes  a  diower  advance  in  Hongarj,  whem 
coBAancb  aare  n^dier  so  T&andlj  grvea.  por  so  pTompd j  esecnted.  The 
gieaterpart  of  the  houses  «re  rooled  with  shingles ;  T^few  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  ti^. 
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After  dinner  we  advanced  ^eor^er  into  tiie  cfeserts  with  onr  ^*  spafhs^'* 
^  mnrderers,''  and  **  Prasaans.'*  One  of  the  most  lemaikable  featores  ef 
these  wastes  is,  the  mm-occnnence  of  scattered  fragments  of  ro<^ ;  and  16 
is  often  as  inteiesfog  for  science  to  know  what  a  ndgfahosrhood  does  nai 
as  what  it  does  contam,  but  the  former  point  is  more  Bft  to  be  overioohsA 
by  travelkrs  than  iibe  latter.  T%e  Hongariaa  -phm  between  the  Bannbe 
BxA  Th^BS  iS)  after  tfie  N^orth  Crerman  or  Baltic  phum^  and  those  nortili  of 
the  Bkbck  Sea^  ^e  hrgest  in  Sorope.  It  has  a  svperfickd  extent  of  moiw 
tiban  a  thousand  (Crerman)  square  miles.  Hiere  is  nothing  similar  to  be 
met  with  in  Enghmd^  Spain,  Framse^  Italy,  Tmrkey,  or  Seuthem  Grermanj. 
It  is  surroimded  b^  high  metuntauis^  the  Ahis^  me  Carpathian,  and  thor 
several  spurs  ;  but  none  of  these  mormtains  have*  scatteied  their  fragpmenta 
over  the  pkms,  and  if  the  presence  of  Aese  roc^  masses  in  ]!l^  Gerw 
many,  Switzerland,  and  owr  eounferies  is  emgrna^cal^  and  has  gii*en  riaat 
to  a  variety  of  tibeories  to  account  for  i^  we  ought  to  be  equally  curious  to 
know  whemer  the  newest  of  these,  the  ice  Iheoiy,  can  explun  the  nort'- 
appearance  of  sa^  masses  here,  ot  whether  this  drcumstance  be  a  new 
en^ma  and  stnml&g-blodt  in  ihe  path  of  inquiry.  That  the  Caipathiaa 
jBoeoitains  haye  never  scattered  ^ir  fragments  around  them  I  would  cer-^ 
tobily  not  venture  to  maintain,  and  of  comrse  such  fragments,  forced  downf 
by  tonrents^  ase  to  be  Ibnnd  in  die  valle js  ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  m 
my  travels  through  Bessarabia,  Gralicia,  and  round  the  OarpathisHis,  I  have 
never  seen  such  masses  of  lodk  in  the  fielA,  nor  have  I  ever  Ibund  any 
person  in  Ae  larger  or  smaUer  phuns  of  Hungary  who  could  diowme  any, 
after  all  my  inquiries.  The  pkun  of  the  Bemat,  although  it  lies  dose  to 
the  mountains,  has  not,  I  bdrave,  anywhere  a  cubie  inch  of  rode  lying  on 
hB  surface.     The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  ^ains  of  Southern  Russia* 

Obt  next  station  was  Ketdkemet,  tiie  largest  and  most  noted  moi^et*' 
town  ci  Hungary.  Ketske  signifies  tile  gcmty  in  tibe  Hungarian  langoage^ 
^— is  diere  a  connexion  perhaps  between  the  name  of  the  town  and  that  of 
fte  amnu^?  This  ter«m  has  above  dO,00a  inhakntants,  fer  the  most  tnot 
employed  in  the  breeding  of  cs^e.  li»  fidds  are  thepastore-groimds  of 
countless  herds  of  noble  oxen,  spirited  Hungwian  horses^  and  Icmg^-homed' 
sheep^  The  whole  surroondhig  coonfery  is  caBed  the  Ketriceniet«r  moors, 
and  indude%  under  ^s  name,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain  betweeii> 
AeBinndieandlheus.    Itisdifibndt  toamprehendhowsomanyhiimaft 
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bdngs  have  congregated,  in  a  n^ghbonrhoody  where  there  is  neither  a 
river  to  afford  £Eu;ilities  for  oommeroe,  mountain  or  rock  whereon  to  erect 
a  fortress,  or  any  other  relation  subsisting  that  could  tend  particularly  to 
the  promotion  of  social  communion.  The  existence  of  32,000  townspeople 
in  this  place  is  a  riddle  hard  to  be  explained  by  a  geographer. 

The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  genuine  Hungarians,  noblemen,  artisans, 
and  peasants.  The  nobles  naye  established  a  Casino.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  the  peasants — ^the  same  dark-skinned,  dark-haired  race  we  had 
seen  in  Pesth,  but  more  properly  belonging  to  these  plains — ^was  the  short 
shirt  It  does  not  reach  so  &r  as  the  middle  of  the  back, — sometames  the 
whole  garment  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  middle  piece,  connecting  the 
sleeyes.  As  in  this  fashion  a  broad  strip  of  flesh  between  shirt  and 
trousers  remains  undefended;  the  sun  bums  it  into  a  dark-brown  indeli- 
ble girdle,  by  which  the  Hung^an  peasant  will,  in  the  Elysian  fields,  be 
disting^hable  from  all  other  peasants  of  the  world.  The  Hungarian 
shirt,  indeed,  deserves  particular  mention,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  peculiar 
of  its  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  Another  odd  feisnion  of  these  pea- 
sants is  that  they  stick  their  short  pipes  not  in  front  as  other  people  do,- 
but  behind.  The  waistband  of  their  trousers,  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
is  the  chosen  resting-place  for  the  £ELmiliar  fumigating  tube.  Some,  how- 
ever, prefer  the  brims  of  their  hats. 

At  Ketskemet  we  were  present  at  a  review  of  Italian  cavalry  quartered 
there.  These  people,  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  bad  horsemen,  no 
doubt  afford  abundant  diversion  to  the  Hungarians,  who  are  the  best  in 
ihe  world;  and  the  Italians  on  their  side  may  revenge  themselves  by  a  com* 
parison  of  these  Ketskemeter  moors  with  their  lovely  fatherland.  To  us 
Germans,  Ketskemet  is  an  ungenial  spot;  with  us  there  would  be  more 
joyousness  in  a  town  containing  30,000  human  beings.  Nevertheless,  the 
place  is  not  to  be  despised^  If  it  be  measured  not  by  a  foreign  but  an  Hun- 
garian standard,  its  handsome  town-house,  reformed  and  catholic  gymna- 
sium, and  many  gaily-painted  houses,  possess  a  claim  to  admiration,  as  well 
as  the  richly-filled  gardens  without  the  gates.  The  firuit  we  tasted  there 
was  excellent,  and  the  wheaten  bread  of  the  town  is  celebrated  throughout 
Hungary.  The  Hungarians  are  great  consumers  of  white  bread  like  the 
French;  even  the  humblest  enjoy  daily  their  white  bread  in  considerable 
quantities.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  of  their  indifference  to  the  potatoe. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  potato  rarely  finds  a  ready  admittance  into  a 
wheat  country. 

Between  Ketskemet  and  Pesth,  a  distance  of  eleven  (German)  miliss, 
there  are  only  three  villages,  Orkeny,  Ocsa,  and  Sordksar.  We  passed  ihe 
night  in  a  solitary  inn,  named  Fuldeak  (Student's  Ear),  an  extensive  build- 
ing enclosed  by  walls  like  a  fortress.  The  host  and  waiters  were  Crermans. 
The  establishment,  on  the  whole,  was  a  very  tolerable  one,  and  the  guests 
numerous:  the  supper  might  even  be  called  good,  and  the  conversation  was 
agreeable.  Many  things,  highly  characteristic  of  the  country,  were  men-:', 
tioned  in  the  course  of  it.  But  this  a  traveller  seldom  finds  wanting,  for 
every  thing  he  sees  and  hears  is  more  or  less  characteristic ;  the  difficulty  is 
properly  to  retain  and  arrange  the  materials  that  present  themselves  con-, 
stantly  in  the  greatest  profrision. 

Only  one  anecdote  related  that  evening  has  retained  a  place  in  my 
memory.  It  is  of  an  Hungarian  scholar,  who  found  means  to  administer  a 
lesson  to  an  Hungarian  nobleman.     The  latter  had  built  a  magnific^it 
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house,  and  misused  his  poor  peasants  most  craelly  while  erecting  it. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  he  desired  to  hare  a  Latin  inscription  for  it^ 
for  which  he  applied  to  our  scholar,  who  happened  to  he  known  to  him 
as  the  author  of  some  happy  Latin  verses.  The  inscription  was  promised 
for  the  following  morning.  But  in  the  morning  the  scholar  had  vanished, 
and  over  the  door  of  the  house,  written  with  a  coal,  were  found  these 
lines: 

Congeries  lapidnm,  multiscongesta  rapinis, 

Corruet  et  raptas  alter  habebit  opes.* 

The  anathema,  I  was  told,  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centmy, 
has  aheady  heen  fulfilled.  The  nohleman  is  dead,  his  race  extinct,  and 
his  estates  have  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  mounted  patrol  who  guard  the  moors  fix>m  Sallash  to  Sallash,  had 
done  their  duty,  and  we  found,  on  the  following  morning,  that  we  had  heen 
neither  rohbed  nor  murdered  during  the  night,  but  were  all  alive  and 
merry.  A  thick  fog  that  hung  over  the  fields  soon  cleared  away  and  gave 
us  very  fine  weather,  which  our  driver  assured  us  would  continue.  We 
should  have  a  beautiful  autumn,  he  added,  because  the  ^'pipatseh^  (red 
field  poppy,  Papaver  Mhoeas),  remained  so  long  in  bloom ;  which  was 
looked  on  in  Hungary  as  an  unfiuling  sign. 

We  saw  on  the  way  a  pond  of  a  milky  whiteness,  coloured  by  a  chalky 
earth  which  abounds  in  tne  country.  This  earth  is  dug  from  the  Pusten, 
and  is  used  to  whitewash  the  houses  that  have,  in  consequence,  the  same 
freshness  of  appearance  which  I  had  before  noted  in  Southern  Russia. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
customs  of  the  people,  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  natives  of  Southern 
Russia. 

The  water  of  the  steppes  impregnated  with  salt,  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  by  the  people  for  household  purposes.  Salt  is  dear  in  this  countxy,  as 
it  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  the  people  of  the  steppes  have  often  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  mgging  for  salt  springs,  in  order  to  boil  their  food  in 
the  waters.  This  practice  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  prohibited. 

In  Ketskemet,  and  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are 
numerous  establishments  for  soap-boiling.  The  soap  is  made  mostly  of 
hogs*  lard,  and  candles  are  generally  composed  of  goats'  tallow,  either 
obtained  frt>m  their  own  animals,  or,  what  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
from  the  gQats  of  the  mountains  of  Servia  and  Transylvania,  of  which  I 
had  seen  numbers  at  Orsova.  Pomatum  for  the  hair  is  also  made  of 
hogs'  lard,  which  is  held  to  he  very  wholesome,  both  for  the  hair  and  the 
head,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  used  in  such  quantities  that  the  locks 
fairly  "  drop  fatness"  in  very  warm  weather.  With  us,  pomatum  is  more 
used  by  women  than  by  men ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  men  who 
anoint  themselves  rather  than  the  <<ingrins,"  as  the  women  of  Magyar  race 
are  termed  throughout  Hungary,  where  they  generally  envelop  their  heads 
in  a  quantity  of  handkerchiefs. 

At  one  station,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  we  saw  a  couple  of  Him- 
garian  shepherd-dogs.  These  animals,  who,  when  they  are  left  alone  to 
guard  the  flocks,  show  no  mercy  to  either  wolf  or  stranger,  are  called  in 

*  This  pile  of  stones,  heap*d  up  by  many  a  wrong, 
Shall  pass  away  to  stranger  hands  ere  long. 
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JbmgaBMO^  SzeUnML  Tkey  have  hmg  Imt  oi  USeamt  ooloinB,  niui^ 
gr»j,  ami  lirowiiy  and  look  Teiy  liice  irdkes  themaelveB.  The  same  I&b- 
BflH  maj  he  traced  ia  the  lai^  ^loga  whk^  the  TVAa^cncm  of  SontheiA 
Boasia JiUd  in  chains  wfafifttfiey  pass  udtahatedp^^  I  was  tc^^hataa 
Hnnganan  onee  towelled  IbIo  Itaiy  with  Cmv  of  these  dogs,  and  Gshshitel 
them  as  iralyes.  The  shepheids  make  ase  of  these  Ssdmdeks  onl j  as  a 
gpiard  against  the  wolves ;  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  flocks  togethec^ 
and  directing  the  she^  thej  ha;?e  generaUj  «  common  kind  of  small  dog 
called  a ''  kuty:' 

IsL  the  steppes  where  ao  many  genuine  Magyar  physiognQmies  are  to  he 
mat  with,  I  found  a  further  canfirmation  of  an  of^um  I  W  hefcoe  ex- 
pressed,— namely,  that  the  Hungarian  physacgnon^  inits  pnncipal  feature^ 
IS  a  very  handsome  one,  and  has  no  trace  whatever  of  tibe  Mongolian,  as 
some  have  asserted. 

As  the  gibbet  is  to  be  seen  at  every  Hungarian  town,  ao  ihe  ugly  form 
of  the  stocks  or  the  block  of  punishment  (jstrafblock^  or  se&andklotz)  pre* 
aents  itself  in  ererj  Hui^gsnan  viUafi;e.  The  fioogarians  eall  this  instra* 
moat  "  Kaloda^  a  Slavonian  word  in  use  among  the  R^issians,  Moraviaiu^ 
IDjiiaiifl^  and  Croats.  It  differs  in  form  from  smiilar  instnmients  of  dua- 
tisement  among  us,  consisting  of  two  ^nck  planks  &stened  together  like 
the  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  sdssors.  In  the  lower  plank  are  two  semicir- 
cular holes,  through  which  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  delinquent  are  passed  ; 
similar  holes,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  lower,  are  cut  in  the  upper 
plank;  the  two  are  secured  at  the  ends,  and  the  poor  captive,  with  his 
Bmbs  thus  confined,  lies  for  twelve  and  twenty-lbur  hours  together, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  aH  the  inclemency  of  die  weather  and 
the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  Such  a  *^  schandkhtz^  figures  before  the 
courthouse  of  every  village.  However  I  nmst  admit  I  never  saw  the  ap- 
paratus decorated  with  a  prisoner. 

Stealingof  cattle  is  as  common  an  offence  in  these  steppes  as  stealing  wood 
is  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  Bohbeiy  of  ihe  person  is  hx  less  firequen£ 
here  than  in  the  Banat  among  &e  Walachians,  and  there&re  the  comitate 
through  which  we  were  now  driving,  are  not  under  *y^ft^'^  law,  while  the 
Torantal  comitat  in  the  Banat  has  not  been  fpee  from  it  for  yesurs. 
When  a  number  of  robberies  take  ^ace  in  a  comitat,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  unsafe  in  consequence,  such  a  comitat  can,  on  applicatian  to  the  king, 
have  martial  law  piodaimed.  Lnmediatdy  veiy  summaiy  proceedings  are 
ad<^ted;  criminals  caught  injlagramti  deUcto^  are  not  even  brought  under 
&  roof;  the  legal  authozkies  repair  to  the  spot,  and  when  sentence  is  passed 
the  unha|ipy  fanner  has  only  three  hours  to  live :  whereas,  when  tins  law 
is  not  in  operation,  he  has  three  dayrs  granted  him.  The  clergy  (and  the 
nobles  ?)  are  exempt  firom  martial  law.  This  law  is  never  granted  to  a 
comitat  for  longer  than  three  years ;  applicadon  must  then  be  made  £ar  a 
renewal  of  the  favour*  When  I  was  in  Hungaiy,  I  heard  of  three  comitats 
in  which  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed.  Notioe  of  it  was  sent  to  aU 
houses  of  public  entertainment. 

On  our  road  we  came  upon  ^e  settlements  of  a  gipsy  colony*  There 
were  a  considerable  number  oiptUri  ajad^un^ho  (clay  and  reed  huts),  and 
m  one  I  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  a  German  woman,  who  assured 
me  that  she  liked  the  gipsy  life  and  would  not  quit  it.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  had  a  longer  oonvasaticm  with  h^,  &>r,  in  the  course  of  her  con- 
stant rambling  wiUi  &e  gipoes,  she  had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
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of  ihe  oonirtiy.  She  said  that  the  want  and  most  viacfiotwe  people  in 
Hcmgaiy  were  the  Zinzari.  Their  first  word  when  efi&ooted  was  "atye^ 
spantiti "  (you  shall  remember  it),  and  thej  mostly  kept  their  word  by 
setting  the  nouse  of  die  oSeodmg  person  on  Ane^  or  doing  him  some  other 
injury.  She  also  mentioned  some  peculiar  customs  of  the  Servians.  They 
liave  regular  iamefitatiomsfcnr  the  dead,  and  at  fuoeEals  serve  upapartienlar 
dish,  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  mixed  with  raisins.  (The  RuBBJans  do  the 
same.)  The  eeyenth,  fourteenth,  and  the  anniyeEsary  of  the  funeral  are 
days  kept  sacred,  but  ibis  only  among  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  thdr 
many  church  festivals,  they  have  the  "  Blessiii^  of  the  Fields."  On  this 
occasion,  persons  place  themselves  in  the  churchyard  to  scatter  wheat  in 
the  padi  of  the  prooessian  as  it  passes  round  the  church. 

It  can  Bcarcely  be  imagined  with  what  joy  «  German  greets  a  GienBan 
village,  after  seeing  lor  ^ome  time,  notlung  but  gipsies,  SaUashes^  and 
Pusten.  Ocsa,  a  places  according  to  all  accounts,  h^hly  interestii^  for 
more  reasons  l^an  one,  we  saw  only  in  the  distance,  because,  as  Ihave  be- 
fore said,  we  drove,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Sasegedin  driverji 
througli  all  manner  of  by-ways.  The  first  German  town  we  roadbed  waa 
the  market-town  of  Soroksar  on  liie  Danube^  the  populaticm  of  which  is 
German.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  German  maidens  weie  coming  out  of 
church,  aH  dean  and  neat,  and  clothBd  in  th^  native  ooBtume.  The  men 
had  adopted  the  Hungarian  huTtda  (for  garment).  It  is  singular  enough 
that  in  Hui^pary  and  Sonrthem  Russia  tiiey  should  never  lay  aside  the  sheep- 
skin even  in  summer. 

God  bless  the  Grennan  nation  and  all  that  beliHigs  to  it,  ihought  I  in 
my  Leari^  and  added,  aloud,  *^  Vivat  Soroksar/*  *^  Not  so  loud,  don't  say 
that  so  loudly,"  said  one  of  my  traveOing  companions,  '^'sosne  of  these 
wor&y  people  may  take  it  amiss  ;  in  Pesth  they  make  use  of  that  expres- 
aon,  Vivat  Soadcsar,  to  tease  the  natives."  The  phrase,  at  full  I^gth,  runs 
'^Yivat  Soroksar,  Maria  Theresa  is  a  mazket-town;"  and  it  refens  to  the 
lime  of  that  empress,  when  this  place  &om  a  village  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
mty  of  a  town.  When  this  grace  was  made  known  offioalfy,  the  haauBSt 
fid^sof  Scmxksarmeanttocry  ^' Vivat  Maria  Theresa,  S(»X)ksar  is  a  maricet- 
towa  !"  but,  nnluddly,  in  ta^  joy,  they  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and 
shouted  unanimously,  ^'  Vivat  Sordcsac,  Maria  Theresa  is  a  market-town.'* 
They  were  so  laughed  at  in  consequence  that  the  words  **  Vivttb  Sordkasx,*^ 
are,  at  any  time,  enough  to  throw  a  native  o£  ^e  {dace  into  airage. 

The  xoad  fixmi  Soroksar  to  Pesth  is  paved,  and  on  this  chaussee,  whidi 
runs  along  the  Danube,  there  is  an  active  and  constant  trafiBc  We  were 
driring  in  company  with  a  number  of  coaches,  with  five  and  rax  horses^ 
and  some  waggoncf,  and  ihe  nearer  we  approached  the  capital  the  harder 
ther  drove.  At  last,  as  it  generally  happens  with  Hungarian  drivers,  and 
Aenr  fiery  steeds,  our  course  became  a  regular  race.  The  Hungarian 
drivers  carry  enormously  long  whips,  as  they  seldom  drive  less  than  six, 
and  sometimes  more  hoities  m>m  the  box.  The  whip  is  flourished  con- 
tinually over  their  heads^  the  driver  jdaying  constantly  with  the  immea- 
surable lash,  whidi  waves  at  one  moment  freely  tlm>ugh  the  air,  and 
then,  l^  a  dexterous  movement,  is  as  suddenly  twmed  round  die  handle  of 
the  whip.  We  represented  at  last  a  tableau  vwanty  almost  a  copy  of  the 
painting  we  had  seen  in  the  Banat.  Our  coachman,  having  imoe  made  a 
silent  wager  with  another  coach-and-six,  was  no  longer  to  be  restrained; 
nor  were  his  horses,  although,  after  their  toilsome  journey,  we  had  supposed 
ihem  to  be  quite  exhausted,  ajid  thus  ventre  a  ierre,  and  veiled  in  a  doud 
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of  dusty  our  great  clumsy  yehide  lumbered  into  Pesth,  we  insides  panting 
for  breath  and  shaken  to  a  jelly. 

8TUHLWEIS8ENBURG.—  VESPRIM. 

The  forest  of  Bakony  stretches  in  its  chief  direction  finom  the  south-west 
to  the  north-east  across  the  Buda  mountains  to  Buda  and  Pesth.  On  the 
north  lies  the  great  artery  of  the  Danube  with  the  towns  of  Raab,  Gran, 
and  Waizen ;  to  the  south  the  long  Flatten  see  lies  parallel  to  the  Forest^ 
which  in  its  length  skirts  the  southern  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
as  far  as  Buda.  In  the  same  direction  runs  another  of  the  most  consi- 
derable Hungarian  roads,  leading  oyer  Stuhlweissenburg,  Vesprim, 
Schumegh,  and  Kormond  to  the  Styrian  Alps ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
noble  objects,  I  chose  this  road  to  return  to  my  dear  German  fatherland. 

There  is  no  reg^ar  communication  between  the  places  lying  in  this 
direction  and  the  capital,  but  carriages  may  be  hired  at  a  tolerably  rea- 
sonable rate,  expressly  for  the  journey.     On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
September,  I  began  my  journey  in  one  of  these.     So  thick  a  fog  from  the 
Danube  yeUed  the  cities  of  Buda  and  Pesth,  that  after  we  had  driyen  a 
few  yards  from  the  gates  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.     The  pain  of 
partmg  was  thereby  greatly  shortened  and  we  soon  found  ourselyes  in  a 
new  country.     There  are  many  yillages  peopled  by  Germans  on  this  side 
of  the  Danube  as  well  as  on  the  Pesth  side.     We  passed  among  others 
Hanselbeck,  a  German  yillage  with  a  Turkish  name.     Like  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Odessa,  Tiflis  and  many  other  cities  of  the  East,  the  Magyar 
capitals  haye  planted  German  colonies  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  order  to 
proyide  themselyes  with  milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy  and  garden  produce. 
In  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa  pleasure-parties  are  made  to  the  German  yil- 
lages of  Pawlowski  and  Lustdorf,  and  the  same  thingis  done  at  Pesth  and  Buda 
to  the  German  colonies.     Our  horses  took  fright  at  a  yariety  of  objects  on 
the  road,  among  others  at  a  comitat  Haiduck,  who  passed  us  at  frdl  gallop. 
These  people  patrol  the  country  day  and  night,  to  the  no  small  hazard  of 
their  lives  :  many  are  "  bloton  away  by  the  robbers,"  we  were  informed. 
The  second  alarm  of  our  steeds  was  a  drunken  mail-driver,  who  had  let  the 
reins  of  his  solitary  steed  fall,  and  drove  up  against  us.     In  endeavouring 
to  catch  at  the  reins  he  tumbled  from  his  seat,  and  he  might  have  lain  a 
long  time  on  the  ground  if  our  people  had  not  been  good-natiu^d  enough 
to  pick  him  up,  replant  him  in  his  place,  and  put  the  reins  once  more  in  Us 
hands.     I  understood,    from  this   incident,    how  the  correspondence  of 
Hungary  might  easily  be  somewhat  tedious.     In  the  mean  time  the  pas- 
sengers in  our  carriage  were  frightening  each  other  with  their  horrible 
stories  of  robbeiy  and  murder.  These  passengers  were  an  Austrian,  highly 
disdainful  of  every  thing  Hungarian,   the  ancient    chamberlain  of  an 
"  Excellenz  Graf,"  (a  count  who  has  any  office  constituting  him  "£x' 
ceUenz'  is  always  thus  spoken  of  in  Hungary  and  Austria,)  and  an  Hun- 
garian excise-officer.     They  told  of  a  tsharde  that  had  been  completely 
plundered,  although  there  were  fourteen  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time ; 
of  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  had  murdered  his  master's  whole  family ;  of  a  man 
who  had  killed  his  own  brother  because  the  latter  had  formerly  committed 
a  murder,  the  remembrance  of  which  tormented  the  other  and  demanded 
vengeance ;  of  a  family  in  which  murder  was  hereditary.     The  details  of 
these  horrors,  although  some  were  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  I 
purposely  cfmit,  as  they  were  not,  to  speak  it  mildly,  exceedingly  edifviDg. 
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IreaUj  felt  uncomfortably  for  the  poor  exciseman,  obliged  to  listen  to 
U8  Germans  enlarging  on  themes  so  Utile  to  the  credit  of  his  country  and 
his  class.  I  tried  several  times  to  turn  the  conyersation  to  other  subjects,  but 
the  speakers  always  returned  to  the  same  ^^  raw-head  and  bloody-bones" 
stories  in  which  they  seemed  inexhaustible.  I  learnt  here  the  various  appella- 
tions for  the  different  species  of  rogues,  and  was  glad  to  inquire  about  them, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  lead  the  conversation  by  degrees  to  the  subject  of 
language.  The  torminology  runs  thus  :  Tolvai  is  simply  a  thief;  Mablo 
is  a  general  term  for  robber  ;  Haramia  is  a  highwayman  or  a  marauder, 
wlio  conceals  himself  in  a  forest ;  Cryilkos  (pronounced  Yilkosh)  is  a  thief 
and  murderer  by  profession. 

Towards  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  in 
Hungarian  Fejervar,  in  Slavonian  Belgrade,  and  m  Latin  Alba  regia,  all  of 
whicn  signify  nearly  the  same  thing.  There  is  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  aspect  of  this  city.  ^  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  swampy  plain,  with  its 
vineyards,  or  rather  vine-hills  at  some  distance  from  the  gates.  On  these 
vine-bills,  each  citizen  has  his  little  possession,  and  each  contains  a  Jbouse. 
These  vineyard-houses  are  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  large,  that 
they  form  a  town  in  themselves,  so  that  the  vineyard  town  and  the  town 
Stimlweissenburg  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  also  by  a  portion 
wholly  uncultivated,  of  the  swampy  plain,  are  completely  distinct  from 
each  other. 

We  drove  first  into  the  vineyard-town.  Bight  and  left  lay  the  vineyard 
or  press-houses  as  the  Hungarians  call  them.  The  vineyard-town  is  sur- 
rounded by  them  as  the  cattle-breeding  shepherd  towns  of  the  Pusten  are 
with  the  SaUashes,  The  arrangement  of  these  houses  is  also  similar  to  that 
of  the  SaMasheSy  insomuch  as  they  contain  a  hearth  and  a  dwelling,  and 
that  the  whole  population  of  vinedressers  take  possession  with  bag  and 
baggage  in  the  season  of  the  vintage,  and  there  abide  till  it  is  over,  as  is 
done  by  the  cattle-owners  in  the  saUashes  at  one  time  of  the  year.  They 
have  generally  but  one  or  two  windows,  one  large  room  with  a  press,  and 
a  large  door  leading  into  a  cellar,  and  are  one  story  high,  but  in  the  larger 
possessions  of  the  wealthy  owners  there  are  some  houses  of  considerable 
size  and  elegance,  as  the  bishop's  for  example,  which  may  almost  be 
termed  a  pilace.  Around  the  bishop's  press-house  are  those  of  several 
nobles  ;  then  come  the  houses  belonging  to  the  trading  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  left  of  the  road  the  Rascians  of  Stuhlweissenburg 
have  theirs.  The  vineyard-town  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  Stuhlweissenburg 
iteelf. 

The  fortnight  or  three  weeks  spent  among  the  vineyards  in  the  vintage 
time  is  a  season  of  great  gaiety  and  enjoyment.  The  labours  over  which 
Bacchus  presides  are  in  themselves  more  of  a  festival  than  a  toil.  Every 
leisure  hour  is  devoted  to  merriment,  especially  when  the  vintage  is  as 
abundant  as  it  was  this  year.  Gipsy  musicians  were  roving  about  from 
house  to  house,  the  vinedressers  danced  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  treillage  of  vines  a  temporary  saloon  for  the  same  purpose  was  erected 
for  the  more  aristocratic  part  of  the  assembly.  The  bishop  has  built  a 
chapel  among  the  vines  in  which  service  is  performed  on  Sundays.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  w'hen  the  ^'  vintage  is  opened,"  numbers 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  this  chapel  when  there  is  service. 

We  came  unfortunately  too  late  to  witness  these  joyous  labours;  the 
mintage  had  taken  place  in  this  hot  year  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
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ofual,  and  was  just  over  irhea  we  arrived.  Hie  press-houses  weie  aB 
locked  and  barred,  and  stood  anumg  the  despoiled  Tine-brancheSy  like 
bodies  whence  the  spirit  has  departed.  Only  here  and  there  the  door  of 
some  lingerer  remained  open,  and  a  few  poor  giris  were  diiigentfy'  en- 
ployed  in  seeking  the  remaining  grapes  ftnumg  the  waste  leaves.  Sobm 
of  the  wealthy  owners  pennit^thfrae  ^lOUiingB. 

The  vintage  of  Bnda  was  formerly  one  of  liie  most  edebrated,  vdA  the 
gayest  in  Hungaiy.  No  vinedresser  £onneriy  omitted  to  twine  his  vine- 
wieathfrom  the  miestbranchof  the  vine,  and  bring  it  home  in  tiumipk  with 
song  and  dance.  This  custom  has  now  fidien  more  or  less  into  disuse ; 
the  vineyards  of  Buda  have  increased  enormoiudy  uk  extent,  wines  aie 
cheaper,  times  worse,  and  the  vinedressers  no  longer  so  gay  and  firolie- 
some  as  they  were. 

In  Hungary  they  do  not  in  general  allow  tihe  plant  to  shoot  up  to  any 
ereat  height,  hot  cut  off  the  shoots  of  the  year  close  to  the  ground  as 
IS  done  in  Provence.  In  consequence,  the  stem  swells  to  a  thidc  knottf 
growth  from  which  in  spring  new  shoots  biBst  forth.  These  knotty  stenu 
naturally  assume  various  and  sometimes  veiy  extraordinaiT  forms.  These 
too  fig^ure  sometimes  among  the  emblems  of  the  vintage  feast  Fieoes  of 
these  strangely  distorted  stems  are  often  carried  home  with  the  vine* 
wreath  and  preserved  as  memorials,  like  the  antlers  of  the  stag  ul  our 
hunting-seats.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  occasionally  £asliioned  into  drink- 
mg-cups. 

The  wine  of  Stuhlweissenburg  is  not  one  of  the  most  distingimhsd 
kinds  in  Hungary.  It  is  said  the  ceOars  are  not  well  ooBstructed  fer  ito 
preservation.  Tne  quantity,  however,  is  considerahle,  and  a  large  portion 
IS  consumed  in  Stuhlweissenburg  itself  in  Johawmttegen  and  Siehwtin, 
This  sieh  (standing)  wine  is  what  a  person  takes  at  a  Mend's  house  irithoot 
sitting  down ;  and  there  are  people,  it  is  asserted,  who  often  swallow  so  maaj 
drops  of  *^  standing  wine,"  niat  they  lose  the  power  of  standing  altogether* 
The  Johanniuegen  is  another  ^'  drop"  offered  at  parting.  ^^  WdU,  yoa 
must  drink  the  St.  John's  blessing  with  me,"  says  a  man  to  his  finend, 
when  he  sees  him  preparing  to  d^piart.  ^^  The  origin  of  llie  emreasion,'' 
said  a  Stuhlweissenbuiger  to  me,  '^  is  derived  from  a  custom  whidi  pre- 
vails of  taking  some  bottles  to  a  priest  (on  St.  icAxsLS  day  ?)  to  be  blessed^ 
a  portion  is  then  poured  into  the  various  casks,  and  from  these  the  tegen^ 
or  blessing,  is  offered  to  the  guests. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  wide,  uncultivated  plain  fies  between  the  vine-hills 
and  the  city.  A  few  hundred  paces  from  the  gates,  we  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  church,  and  were  told  that  the  city  had  fermerly  extended  thus 
fax*  The  great  morass  of  Stuhlw^senburg  is  called  the  Sarret  Manh. 
The  larg^  portion,  three  Grerman  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  city,  and  another,  of  considerable  extent,  stretches  to  the  east*  Thediy^ 
between  the  two,  stands  on  perfectly  dry  ground  ;  fermeriy  it  stood  <m 
islands  in  the  morass,  on  whicn  account  its  difGarent  divisions  were  called 
Szigetk  (islands),  in  the  old  chronicles.  One  great  suburb,  (the  Buda 
suburb)  was  a  short  time  ago  all  swamp.  By  means  of  a  great  canal^  the 
Sarvitz  canal,  which  crosses  the  swamp  m  several  directions,  and  deseeading 
the  Sarritz  valley  carries  off  the  waters  to  the  Danube,  a  conaideraUe  poriaQa 
has  been  drained,  and  a  quantify  of  araUe  and  garden  ground  leclaimsd. 
This  draining  mi^t  be  carried  much  further;  *^  but,"  send  a  Stofalweiaeeii- 
hurger  to  mci  '^we  have  sio  many  lovers  of  the  chase,  and  there  is  sudk  ex* 
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odent  wildfiowl  shooiang  in  tibese  swamps,  tiiat  many  people  dislike  the 
drainage.  There  are  here  mnltitades  of  black  and  white  bOIed  bittern,  geese^ 
swansy  and  dncks  of  all  kinds ;  eren  stags  and  wild  boars  are  yery  plentifiiL 
Bnt  of  the  swamp  presenre  belongs  to  tiie  town,  and  part  to  the  nobles ;  and 
BQBie  ci  the  citizens  are  as  passionate  lovers  of  the  oiase  as  the  noblemen* 
Oar  <%-hmitmg  parties  in  the  swam]^  of  Sairet  are  often  as  gay  as  onr  vin- 
tage; we  have  bmlt  a  saloon  for  dancing  there ;  and  on  grand  occasions  we 
take  the  ladies  and  the  gipsy  musicians  ont  there.  Besides  this,  many  small 
houses  have  been  erected  in  the  swamp,  in  which  to  pass  the  night  occasion- 
ally, and  for  snaring  birds,  &e.  People  who  have  laid  ont  money  on  these 
thmgs,  and  take  pleasmre  in  them,  of  coarse  are  not  very  fond  of  the 
druning  :  and  then,  we  have  vine  and  arable  land  enough  without  it." 

West  of  the  Dannbe,  and  north  and  south  of  the  Flatten  Lake,  lie  the 
mest  jtfodnotive  fannting-gronnds  in  all  Hm^ary ;  and  there,  on  the  lands 
of  Esteiluuy,  in  the  Osend  district^  are  held  those  grand  hunting-partied  of 
ipUoh  so  many  incredible  stories  are  related. 

Stohlweiflsenbarg  was  formerly  the  cfxronadon  and  burying  place  of  the 
Bai^;arian  kings,  and,  for  a  diort  period,  their  residence  also.  For  five 
handed  years  it  was  for  Hungary  what  Cracow  was  for  Foland,  Upsala 
for  Swedem,  and  Rheims  and  St.  Denis  together  for  France.  It  is  singular 
enough  lliat  the  buiial-plaoes,  residences,  and  coronation  towns  of  kings, 
should  be  so  often  separate  foom  each  other.  The  first  king  buried  in 
Slnhlweiflsenbnrg  was  Stephen  the  Holy ;  the  last,  John  Zapoyla.  The 
last  king  crowned  there  was  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  same  ceremonial  was  dbserved  then  as  is  now  observed  at  Fresburg. 
Tlie  new  king  ascended  ihe  ^^  coronation  hill,"  and  waved  his  sword 
towards  all  forur  points  of  the  heavens ;  the  oath  was  taken  upon  a  lofty 
nafibld  before  all  the  people,  the  red  velvet  carpet,  over  which  the  king 
rode  to  <^urch,  was  abimdoned  to  the  populace,  &c.  Of  all  these  details 
ttaioely  a  trace  is  now  remaining.  I  tusked  in  vain  for  the  ^^  coronation 
hin."  The  noUe  old  cathedral  in  whidh  the  monarchs  were  crowned,  and 
whidb  contained  their  mausoleums^  was  entirely  destroyed.  Where  i$ 
ODoe  stood  even  is  now  a  disputed  point.  A  priest  told  me  that  the  Turks, 
not  content  with  levelling  it  with  the  ground,  had  filled  the  vaults  with 
powder,  smd  blown  them  into  the  air.  In  llie  course  of  ^ye  hundred 
yean,  a  long  series  of  kings  had  not  only  bestowed  so  many  bright  ducats 
on  their  coronation  day,  but  had  adorned  the  cathedral  with  so  many  royal 
gifts,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  On  a  paluum  of 
fteplien's,  now  in  Vienna,  it  is  said,  a  picture  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  then 
vtoed,  was  embrradered  by  the  royal  band  of  his  consort,  Gisela.  It  is 
blown  that  the  first  queen  of  Hungary  embroidered  the  mantle  now  worn 
hj  the  kings  of  Hungary  at  their  coronation — ^is  this  the  pallium  meant^ 
periu^M? 

Lately,  on  boring  fiir  an  artesiaa  well,  the  skeleton  of  a  headless  corse 
^*u  discovered ;  aa^,  close  to  it,  several  golden  buttons  and  firinges,  a^d 
<A  its  finger  a  gold  ring.  A  red  stone  containing  a  drop  of  some  fluid 
natter,  in  a  litSe  cavity,  was  set  in  the  ring.  From  the  ring  it  was  con- 
ehded  that  the  body  was  that  of  King  Charles  Bobert,  of  the  Neapolitan 
hmue  of  Anjoo,  wbo  died  of  hunger  sind  poison  in  Ae  castle  of  Yiss^md, 
^  who,  ^ring  under  the  ban  of  the  churdi,  was  left  there  to  decay 
vdbiBied,tiu  the  remains  were  sdbsequenily  removed  to  Stuhlweissenbui^gi 
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and  placed  in  the  royal  mausolemn.  This  skeleton,  and  a  piece  of  tfae 
skull  of  Ring  Stephen,  hrought  with  his  hand  from  Ragusa  to  Hungary, 
are  the  only  relics  of  the  royal  race  who  moved  and  had  their  being  here 
for  so  many  centuries.  The  brethren  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  have 
more  carefully  preserved  historical  monuments  so  dear  to  them ;  the  walls 
and  statues  of  their  royal  mausoleums  are  yet  standing.  The  Hungarians; 
on  the  other  hand,  have  preserved  in  a  most  admirable  and  remarkable 
manner  the  venerable  edifice  of  their  aneient  constitalion ;  while  that  of 
Poland  lies  in  the  dust,  the  Hungarian  remains  nearly  unimpaired. 

The  present  city  of  Stnhlweissenburg  is  quite  modem ;  nothing  antique 
is  to  be  discovered  in  its  architecture.     It  is  built  like  all  the  new  Hunga- 
rian cities,  but  has  a  far  more  stately  appearance  than  Szegedin,  or  the 
other  Pusten  cities.     The  population  is  half  Hungarian,  half  Grerman,  and 
has  a  Rascian  suburb.     In  one  of  the  gates  some  Roman  stones  with  in* 
scriptions  are  inserted,  perhaps  remains  of  the  ancient  Floriana,  which  £»r- 
merly  stood  here.  The  invention,  or  rather  the  generally  extended  practice 
of  boring  for  artesian  wells  has  been  of  immense  benent  to  this  city ;  for- 
merly it  contained  but  one  well  that  afforded  really  good  water  for  drink- 
ing, now  there  are  ten.     In  boring  for  one  of  them,  the  labourers  pierced 
through  the  ruins  of  some  building  a  fathom  and  a  half  below  the  surfiace. 
In  Stuhlweissenburg,  I  learnt  one  Hungarian  phrase  by  heart  whidi  dis- 
pleased me  excessively — ^^Nintsch  haz^  (not  at  home).     These  fatal  words 
woimded  my  ears  the  first  time  from  the  lips  of  Frau  von  N.'s  servant.  I  had 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  her,  but  she,  with  her  whole  charming  family, 
were  gone  on  a  visit ;    I  heard  them  next  from  the  maidservant  of  a 
French  gentleman  whose  leech-pond  I  wished  to  see,  but  he  too  was  ab- 
sent on  business  ;  and  lastly  frt)m  the  haiduck  of  Herr  von  C.  to  whom  I 
brought  a  greeting  and  an  introduction  from  a  friend  in  Pesth.  I  felt  mysdf 
the  more  forlorn  and  abandoned,  as  I  had  reckoned  upon  enjoying  a  pleasant 
and  social  evening  with  one  or  other  of  these  good  people.     The  city  of 
Stuhlweissenburg  contains  twenty-three  thousand  souls,  and  yet  I  could  not 
get  at  one  !  I  felt  the  despair  of  one  pining  for  water  in  sight  of  a  stream 
he  cannot  reach,  and  prayed  fervently  to  Heaven  to  warm  some  heart  in 
my  favour.     It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  same  laws  are  not  valid  for  the 
_  hungry  as  for  the  full,  and  hearing  that  there  was  a  Cistercian  convent  in 
/    the  place,  I  knocked  at  its  gate  without  further  ceremony,  b^ged  the 
superior  for  the  charity  of  a  little  society  and  conversation,  and  was  bade 
kindly  welcome. 

The  Hungarian  clergy  are  very  hospitable,  and  like  all  their  countrymen 
have  something  frank  and  cordial  about  them.  The  shadow  side  of  thdt 
life  has  been  often  enough  brought  forward  and  insisted  on ;  but  with  all 
the  shades,  which  are  undeniable,  I  have  always  found  so  much  light,  that^ 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  right  well  pleased  with  them.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  catholic  and  the  reformed  clergy  in  Hungary :  the 
former  are  imcomparably  more  learned  and  more  imbued  with  the  west 
European  civilization  thsm  the  latter;  a  circumstance  which  arises  probably 
from  the  &ct,  that  while  the  latter  have  almost  confined  themselves  to  the 
study  of  their  own  language  and  literature,  the  catholics,  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  have  prepared  a  soil  more  favourable  to  further  cultivation.  There 
is^  also  more  knowledge  of  Germany  and  Grerman  Kterature  among 
the  catholics,  owing  to  vassa  connexion  with  the  Austrian  clergy ;  while  the 
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xeformed  ministers  rather  keep  aloof  from  them,  and  call  their  own  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  that  of  me  German  reformers  *'  Magyar  hit^  or  the 
Magyar  faitL 

The  nohle  and  learned  Hmigarian  priests  look  down  somewhat  scorn- 
folly  npon  the  simplicity  of  their  reformed  brethren.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent with  the  Lutherans  in  the  Slovak  country.  These  live  in  another  and 
fery  dissimilar  spiritual  element.  I  was  assured  by  many  enlightened 
catholics,  that  taken  on  the  whole,  the  protestants  in  Hungary  were  &r 
more  intolerant  than  the  catholics.  "  It  never  occurs  to  a  catnolic,''  said 
they,  '<  to  inquire  after  a  stranger's  religpious  belief,  which  a  protestant 
would  do  immediately ;  the  protestants  keep  much  together,  and  are  far 
more  exclusive  than  the  catholics."  A  lady  assured  me  that  although  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  she  had  never  till  her  eighteenth  year 
known  any  difference  .between  protestants  and  catholics :  the  former 
bandy  the  reproach  of  heresy  amongst  each  other  far  more  than  the  ca- 
tholics do  towards  them.  I  give  these  remarks  as  they  were  made  to  me, 
having  had  no  experience  on  the  subject  myself ;  so  much,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  no  question  respecting  my  religious  faith  was  ever  put  to  me,  go 
where  I  would. 

When  I  told  the  Cistercian  that  I  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  he  began  to 
question  me  about  the  schism  among  the  clergy  there,  and  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that  he  was  fieff  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  I  was.  They 
also  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  lead  and  wine  cellars  of  my  native 
city.  I  told  them  that  I  was  astonished  things  so  insignificant  in  themselves 
should  have  obtained  so  wide  a  celebrity,  and  spoke  of  some  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  place  which  seemed  to  me  far  more  deserving  of  notice. 

In  this  convent  I  read  for  the  first  time  the  celebrated  ninth  article  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Hungarian  code  of  laws,  containing  the  four  funda- 
mental rights  ('^  l^ertcUesfundamentaies'*)  of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  They 
are  as  follow : 

1 .  That  every  nobleman  has  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  of 
his  comitat ; 

2.  That  before  conviction  of  a  crime,  and  before  a  legal  sentence  has 
been  pronounced,  a  nobleman  cannot  be  arrested ; 

3.  That  a  nobleman  alone  can  possess  a  landed  estate;  and 

4.  That  none  but  the  king  is  above  him. 

'^  The  sum  of  which  is,"  said  the  priest,  '*  that  with  us  a  nobleman  by 
lawy  may  do  every  thing  that  pleases  him."  These  famous  articles  are 
fiuniliarly  known  throu^out  Hungary  by  the  name  of  '^  Primts  NonuSy^ 
Iby  which  every  one  understands ''  PrifMB  Partis  Codicis  Articultis  Norms,^ 

Formerly  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  fourth  privilege,  that  the  noble 
might  oppose  lawfully  the  reigning  unconsecrated  king.  This  clause  was 
struck  out  of  the  statute-book  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  since  it  not  only 
made  the  nobleman  the  judge  of  the  king's  actions,  but  tended  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  state  altogether ;  but  as  it  still  remains  in  the  Tripartitum 
of  Werhotzy,  a  law-book  written  hy  the  celebrated  prothonotary  and  pa- 
latine Werhotzy,  which  is  so  esteemed  in  Hungary,  tnat  its  dicta  have  al- 
most the  power  of  law,  many  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  bear  it  well  in  mind, 
and  will  still  appeal  to  it. 

I  found  a  copy  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  in  this  convent.  My  spi- 
ritual friend  thought  that  about  twelve  copies  were  brought  regularly  io 
the  city.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  in  Northern  Germany  more  than 
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one  city  of  20,000  inhaUtantB  maj  nofc  be  fmoid,  where  a  BinJIrr 
of  this  journal  would  be  ma&aeat  to  enpply  the  <lBinami. 

The  next  morning  I  drove  with  a  pair  of  fleet  horses  (eaafy 
here)  to  Vesprim.  To  the  right  I  saw  the  Yertesch  moimtaiiiSy  m  i^ueh 
there  is  a  yery  remarkable  brMk  at  this  part.  It  cnts  thro«]|^  the  meoa- 
tain  back  of  an  extensive  valley,  leaving  die  hill  standing  at  a  consideraUe 
distance  on  either  side,  like  a  vast  portal.  Through  this  gate  runs  thehigii-> 
road  to  Raab.  Much  merchandise  horn.  Besth  takes  tins  <»rcuitoas  vooto 
over  Stuhlweissenburg  to  Baab  and  Yienna,  because  the  roads  are  better 
than  those  leading  mare  direcdy  through  the  Buda  mountains.  Leaving 
the  mountain  gate,  and  the  city  of  Stuhlweissenburg  behind,  the  road 
passed  along  the  skirts  of  a  branch  of  the  Bakony  forest  The  bilk  were 
for  the  most  part  planted  with  vines.  Our  horses  took  objectimM  toadead 
dog  and  a  dead  horse,  both  of  which  lay  across  their  ps^  and  then  to  a 
g^y-cart  drawn  by  an  ass.  The  cart  was  two-wheeled,  and  ahont  kcge 
enough  to  accommodate  a  couple  of  flour-sacks,  but  three  gipsy-women 
with  their  children,  had  contrived  to  pack  themselves  in  it,  a  young  lad 
sat  on  the  animal's  back,  and  an  old  gipsy  squatted  behind  it  <m  the  pole; 
the  boy  held  the  reins,  and  the  old  fellow  retained  the  executive  power  in 
the  shape  of  a  knotted  stick.  They  were  all  as  black  as  if  newly  imported 
from  Africa. 

In  Polota,  a  town  subject  to  the  Ziehy  £amily,  I  saw  a  synagogue  wi& 
a  modem  inscription,  in  the  Magyar  language,  a  sign  of  great  patriotisBi 
among  the  Jews  of  the  place.  I  doubt  whether  we  could  mad  in  Germsuf 
one  synagogue  with  a  German  inscriptum ;  the  churches  of  four  other  reli- 
gious sects  were  all  dwelling  in  peace  with  one  another.  The  situatian  of 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  not  bad,  and  beetling  over  the 
habitations  of  men,  enthroned  on  a  lofty  rock,  two  castles  of  the  counts  of 
2Schy,  an  old  and  a  new  one,  reared  their  stately  heads.  From  this 
place,  castles  and  the  ruins  of  castles  met  us  at  every  step,  by  the  side  of 
the  forest. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Polota,  is  a  lawsuit  which  wias  commenced  m 
the  year  1727.  The  exposition  and  settlement  of  various,  {^eas  and 
counter-pleas  occupied  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  down  to  1838.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  come  to  an  end  at  last ;  the  litigants,  made  wiser  by  more 
than  a  century's  experience,  have  resolved  to  come  to  an  acoQnunooatiioiu 
This  is  not  the  oalj  "  monster^'  lawsuit  that  exists  in  Hungary. 

There  are  more  pictmres  by  Rosa  di  Tivoli  in  Hungary  than  in  all  die 
German  picture-galleries,  plentiful  as  the  sheep,  oxen,  and  herdsmen  o£ 
this  industrious  artist  are  there.  On  every  ode  we  saw  also  the  fiaest 
groups  of  cattle  and  figures.  Wrapped  in  their  sheepskins,  the  GulyasBes 
were  either  cooking  their  no<»iday  meal  by  a  fire  kindled  in  iise  open 
air,  or  stretched  imder  the  shade  of  a  tree,  enjoying  an  enviable  state  of 
do-notliingness,  while  their  herds  grazed  around.  Almost  aH  the  csen 
were  handsome,  indeed  to  be  handbome  is  the  ordinary  condition  <£  the 
inferior  animals  ;  man  alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  occasionally 
ugly.  However,  I  saw  one  exception  to  this  rule,  in  a  most  hideoudy 
ugly  ox.  His  mouth  was  widely  distwted  from  the  regular  fine-  usual 
in  the  physiognomy  of  his  race;  his  teeth  were  awry  and  ill  formed, 
and  his  homs^  which  have  generally  so  stately  an  appearance,  espe- 
cially with  the  cattle  of  Hungary,  were  firightfully  twisted,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  most  repulsive  expression.     His  skin  was  very  ug^y^  and  his  heaif 
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iiriBle  caihs  other  CQMi^  wat  eorend  ^ntli  a  iiMty4ookii^ 
The  ugliness  of  the  bnite  was  so  strikiDg,  that  it  was  impossible  to  oyer- 
look  it»     Pedu^ps  there  may  be  appaient  to  the  cows'  eyes  many  shades 
if  boflofy  anfll  degieet  of  i^Miiess  that  are  oyeilooked  by  oun. 

Belorvr  Polota  we  passed  a  yery  smgvlar-looking  walL  It  was  low, 
wsnml  bamdred  feet  loiig>  binlt  of  me  freestone^  from  three  to  four 
sfls  w]d%  and  seroeoed  a  quantity  of  marsh-watery  that  issued  from  the 
BMNmtain*  The  peo]^  here  attnhute  the  building  of  this  wall  to  the 
Tcoin,  and  say  it  was  a  bath;  bat  it  requires  little  consideration  to  induce 
ene  to  reject  this  supposition  as  extremely  improbable.  The  wall,  seemo 
}mah  for  etaBity>  and  was^  I  doubt  not^  a  Roman  work.  It  strongW 
resembles  those  reserroiis  buik  by  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  dediyi^ 
iva  o£  the  hiHs  of  CoiMtanituiO|dey  which  were  called  ^^  vBpdkui/*  and  are 
in  eadetence  to  tlos  day.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  inseripti<my  but  it 
is  hnown  that  in  this  part  of  Pannonia  coins  of  the  emperors  down  to  C<m- 
stamtine  have  been  found.  The  fine  upper  stones  c^  the  wall  were  partly 
Immeued,  and  some  lay  on  iixe  ground*  I  was  told  that  the  whole  had 
been  sdkd  to  the  Jewa^  who  meant  to  make  use  of  the  stcmes.  Th^  haye 
a  handsome  piece  of  wotk  before  them  in  the  destruction  of  this  Komaa 
work,  wioeh  at  all  eyeots  they  will  not  effect  without  some  trouble. 

The  nearer  we  approached  Yesprim,  the  £uter  our  driyer  urged  hiA 
hooea.  At  last  he  began  a  race  with  another  carriage  like  our  own,  with 
two  hones»  ^'  I  know  him,"  sud  oar  man^  '^  I  wOl  sekiren  him  a  bit." 
'^Andwhatisseibren.^"  lapsed  our  Hungaiianized  German  driyer.  ^^  Sekiren 
Bieans  to  get  the  laugh  against  any  one;  when  it  is  done  only  with  words 
ibey  sa^y  siic&eiiren.''  After  a  time  he  turned  again  to  me.  *^  What  do 
joa  tfaxbk,  shall  we  overtake  him?  I  think  we  are  gaining  on  him.'' 
And  in  fact  we  had  the  pleasure  of  se^g  the  ffoUaws  of  Vesprim  before 
hbu ;  there  were  two  of  these  pleasing  objects,  one  of  stone  and  the  other 
of  wood,  on  a  hiE  near  the  city.  When  I  iiiqiured  about  them  in  Vesprim, 
I  was  told  that  one  was  the  town,  and  the  other  the  bishop's  gallows^  both 
Miop  and  town  exercifflng  the  Jm  studiL  Another  account  was,  that 
two  years  ago  so  many  criminak  were  ezeeated  that  the  one  stone  gibbets 
had  been  found  in«]£&cient,  and  therefore  a  supplementary  <me  of  wood 
had  been,  ereeted.  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  accounts  was  the  correct 
CBS,  both  parties  seemed  equally  likely  to  be  well  informed. 

I  had  an  introductkm  to  the  Piarists  who  haye  a  large  coU^pe  and  se<- 
minaiy  in  Vesprim.  One  of  the  subordinate  cheers  receiyed  me,  and,  as 
the  reetor  could  not  immediately  be  spoken  with,  remained  with  me  in  the 
tnteroom.  My  eompamon  entertained  me  in  Latin,  affording  me  anodier 
s^portonify  of  studying  the  yery  peculiar  Latin  spdcen  here,  which  is  a 
fikoal  translation  of  Hungarian  or  Austrian  Gremuin.  The  first  question 
fi^my  man  was, "  Cumjquaoecagione  advemtf"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Himgarian  Latin,  the  third  person  singular  is  used  in  addressing 
■lyoBe,  the  words  Dominatio  vestra  (your  lordship)  bemg  understood. 
Xbe  Aostdan  word  Gelegenheit  (opportunity)  was  understood  here  to  sig* 
1^  what  kind  of  yehidb,  and  was  literally  translated  by  occasicne. 
^Nwrn  propriam  ocetukmem  €U!cepii  ?"  continued  my  Latimst,  and  I  re* 
pKed,  "jfea  propriam  oceammem  (ZccepiJ'  We  understood  each  other 
€«|wtally,  but  no  European  sdi<^  of  the  west  would  haye  dreamed  what 
he  meant  by  his  question^  or  I  by  my  answer.  He  intended  to  ask  whether 
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I  had  hired  a  carriage  for  myself,  my  reply  was  intended  to  be  sn  affirm* 
ative. 

"  Num  dignainiur  ecciesiam  nostram  trupicere  $"*  quoth  he  again,  and 
sometimes  a  sentence  was  patched  with  a  pure  Hungarian  word,  for  comit- 
less  are  the  Latinized  Hungarian  expressions  in  use  amongst  them ;  hut, 
perhaps  our  jniddle  age  Latin  was  not  much  better.  The  Latinized  names 
of  the  Hungarian  dienitaries  are  quite  unintelli^ble,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Hungarian  language  :  for  example,  *^  A^osonum  RegaUum  Ma* 
gister^*  (Archchamberlain),  *'  Pincemarum  BegaUum  Magister**  (Ardi- 
cupbearer),  ^^  Bonus  Croatia^  (The  Ban  of  Croatia),  &c.  It  is  well 
known,  howeyer,  that  the  educated  clergy  speak  very  good  Latin,  and  the 
educated  among  the  laity,  speak  it  very  fluently  at  least. 

At  last  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was  recommended  made  their 
appearance,  and  had  the  goodness  to  escort  me  about  their  town.  Vesprim 
has  the  most  peculiar  site  of  any  Hungarian  town  I  eyer  saw.  It  is  said 
to  resemble  tnat  of  the  mountain  city  of  Schemnitz.  It  lies  in  the  uppa 
ralley  of  the  Sed,  near  the  sources  of  that  riyer.  The  high  land  has  seve- 
ral yery  deep  indentations,  owing  either  to  the  riyer  or  to  some  ydcanic 
convulsion,  and  the  serpentine  lines  of  these  indentations  meet  at  the  end  p£ 
the  valley.  In  consequence  a  number  of  tongues  of  land  or  promontories  are 
formed,  and  perched  on  these  promontories,  and  buried  in  the  depths  of 
that  valley  lies  Vespxim.  In  the  centre,  on  the  long  promontory  of  a  steep 
chalk  hill  rise  the  bishop's  palace,  the  seminanr,  the  gymnasium,  the  comi- 
tat-house,  and  aU  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city.  The  cliff  ends  viih 
a  long,  high,  narrow  edge  of  rock  projectiag  fv  into  the  river.  From  this 
point  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  city.  On  this  elevated  ridge  many 
ruins  are  to  be  seen,  memorials  of  Turkish  ravages.  Here  too,  the 
Turks  put  many  of  the  chapter  to  death. 

The  bishopric  of  Vesprim  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Hungary,  and  the 
bishop  is  so  much  of  a  great  man  here,  that  almost  every  thing  that  is 
good  in  the  city  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  bishops  of  Vesprim  belong  to 
the  most  ancient  and  most  distingpoished  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  a  high  school,  the  oldest  in  Hungary,  formed 
on  themodelof  the  University  of  Paris,  flourished  here  under  their  protectiog 
care.  At  that  time  the  city  contained  twenty  parish  churches :  but  the 
splendours  of  Vesprim,  like  all  other  splendours  of  Hung^ary,  set  when  the 
Turkish  half  moon  rose  above  the  horizon ;  aU  that  is  now  to  be  seen  is 
the  work  of  the  last  century. 

The  bishop's  palace  contains  many  beautiful  works  of  art.  There  are 
some  excellent  pictures  by  French  artists  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  la 
the  chapel  we  saw  and  greatly  admired  a  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  said 
to  be  Titian*s,  and  the  admirable  execution  and  exquisite  expression  of 
suffering  in  the  face  of  the  Saviour  were  certainly  not  calculated  to  throw 
a  doubt  on  the  conjecture. 

Among  the  portraits  of  the  bishops  who  have  held  this  see,  may  he 
seen  those  of  members  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Hungary,  the 
Esterhazys,  Szchenyis,  &c.  The  present  bishop  is  also  primate  of  the 
kingdom.  The  revenue  of  the  bishopric  is  said  to  exceed  300,000  florins— « 
a  magnificent  vinea  Domini  I     In  France  the  revenue  of  an  archbishop  is 

♦  Will  your  lordship  condescend  to  look  at  our  church? 
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fixed  at  about  25,000  francs,  that  of  a  bishop  at  15,000.  In  Hungary 
there  are  many  chapters,  the  income  of  whose  individual  members  exceeds 
that  sum.     The  chapter  of  Vesprim  is  one  of  the  richest. 

One  of  these  dignitaries  of  Vesprim,  founded  in  the  year  1811  an  edu- 
cational institution  of  a  peculiar,  kind.  It  admits  now  but  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  '*  because,"  as  my  priest  observed,  "  the  education  of  such 
children  is  naturally  much  neglect^''  and  brings  them  up  in  the  Catholic 
fiuth  of  course.  The  founder  «tye  a  sum  of  300,000  florins  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  '^  Patent''  edict  haying  sunk  the  value  of  these  300,000  to 
60,000,  the  plan  could  not  be  brought  into  operation  till  another  wealthy 
dignitary  of  the  church  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  pious  undertaking  in 
1827.  Twenty  girls,  and  as  many  boys  are  educated  here.  If  the  girla 
marry,  they  have  1 00  florins  given  them  as  a  do weiy.  The  director  seemed 
to  be  a  learned  and  weU-informed  man.  It  is  said  that  the  institution  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  services  which  are  little  known,  and  for  which 
he  receives  but  little  acknowledgment. 

Christianity  was  brought  to  Hungary,  as  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
from  Greece.  Several  Hungarian  chiefs  and  dukes  were  baptized  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  time  of  Sarolta,  the  mother  of  king  Stephen  the  Holy, 
there  were  yet  several  Greek  convents  in  Hungary.  The  ruins  of  one 
are  still  to  l>e  s^en  in  a  narrow  valley  near  Vesprim.  Happily  for  Hun- 
gry, she  allowed  herself  to  be  won  over  to  the  Latin  chunji  by  Italy  and 
Germany.  Tins  it  was  that  decided  that  Hungary  should  belong  to 
Western  Europe  ;  and  this  also  afibrds  us  the  best  security,  that  through 
all  the  changes  of  destiny  she  will  hold  with  us  against  the  East. 

It  was  already  twilignt  when  I  set  buf  to  pursue  my  journey  towards 
the  Flatten'  Lake,  and  it  soon  became  pitch  dark.  The  only  objects  I  could 
recognise  in  the  obscurity  were  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  fine  oxen,  and 
laden  with  com,  flour,  and  hay,  for  the  use  of  the  bishop,  and  some  carts, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  packed  full  of  fowls,  also  for  the  bishop, 
and  going  to  Vesprim. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  famous  bathing-place  of  Fured,  and 
long  and  loud  we  had  to  knock  and  call  at  gate,  waU,  and  window,  before 
we  could  get  admittance.  We  began  to  think  the  inhabitants  had  all 
ffiven  up  the  ghost,  when  a  man  made  his  appearance  with  a  light,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  we  looked  like  harmless  people,  opened 
the  doors.  We  asked  the  people  of  the  house  if  they  had  not  heard  our 
noise  before. 

^<Oh  yes,**  was  the  answer;  '<  but  you  must  not  take  it  amiss.  By 
night  all  cats  are  gray,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  whom  one  has 
at  the  door.  So  late  in  the  year  no  guests  to  the  baths  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  Bakony  forest,  antiqua  sUva,  stabula  alta  ferarum,  was 
near."  Therefore  it  was  they  had  hidden  their  lights ;  for  sometimes 
foolish,  drunken  people  would  come  and  make  an  uproar,  and  quarrel,  and 
the  like,  so  he  hoped  we  would  not  take  it  amiss. 

I  tranquillized  the  worthy  people  thoroughly,  and  assured  them  they  had 
done  my  valour  too  much  honour  in  taking  me  for  a  bold  captain  of  ban- 
ditti ;  that  I  was  by  nature  of  a  most  peaceable  disposition,  and  rejoiced 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  when  others  let  me  alone,  instead  of  nourish- 
ing evil  thoughts  of  attacking  them.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  myself  among 
them,  and  begged  them  by  tul  means  to  bar  the  door  carefoUy  again. 

My  hosts  called  me  on  all  sides  ^'gracious  lord"  {Gnddiger  Herr) 
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wlwwHu  I  begged  oooe  mne  to  eoneci  iitem,  m  it  woold  foaie  me  to  uj 
9i  what  Iwaekrcly  and  I  was  ooii0eioi»  of  at  fitde  grace  ae  migiii  be; 
Herenpoii  the  two  jprettj  danghten  of  the  houat  tuned  up  their  gntaa^ 
and  iraile  I  regaled  mjwfU  with-  ihe  ei^naiy  woiki  of  art  set  ibrtk  hj 
Aeir  wordij  M  anait  or  seYSBty-sizy  and  widi  a  glass  df  excellent  Hias- 
nimn  wine^  they  sang  me  an  Hvnganant  song  entitled  ^  The  Bokiton^" 
2iat  is  to  say,  the  Flatten  Lake^ 

Unfortanatel J  I  did  not  perfeedy  understand  ibis  song,  as  it  was  song 
ia^  Hungarian  language  ;  bat  its  words  were  something  to  this  offset: 
**  God  once  sent  two  an^s  down  upon  tibe  eardi  to  see  ^  his  name  was 
beld  eTerywhere  in  honour.  The  angds  found  it  held  is  high  honour 
among  Um  bumn  and  peasaats  ;  everywhere  as  ihe  meaRngexs  of  God 
ihey  were  reeerred  with  joy  and  yeneiaticm;  At  last  they  came  to  die 
palace  of  a  great  lord,  and  a  wealthy  lady.  Here  the  serraats  drove  tkem 
away,  and  would  not  hear  of  them  or  their  aeadcr.  The  lord  and  Ae 
lady  refused  the  strangers  an  alms,  atthoogb  they  were  wearied  by  their 
joonMy.  A  poor  shepherd,  whom  they  met  in  the  fields*  gave  them  of  his 
Head  and  his  drink,  so  diat  they  were  rciroahed  and  mild  fly  back  to 
JEbaven.  They  relived  what  diey  had  foimd  bebw,  and  complained  of 
die  hard4iearted  lord  of  the  oastle*  Then  was  God  wrodi,  and  agaia 
sot  down  meisengers^  who  utterly  destroyed  dw  castle^  and,  that  the  j^ace 
irfiere  his  name  was  held  in  honour  mi^t  vanish  from  the  hte  of  the 
earth,  he  caused  waters  to  flow  over  that  land,  and  dms  was  formed  die 
Bakton  or  Flatten  Lake.  Since  that  time,  where  once  a  lordl 
stood,  is  now  die  habitation  of  mnte  fisb  ;  but  round  about  the 
God-£Mring  men  have  increased  and  multiplied." 

Iieqnestod  my  oblign^  young  hortM.es  to  host  me  another  m 
wkaetk  they  unmediately  did.     As  I  am  not  able  to  render  dns  in  a 
HKtrical  finrm,  I  tranakite  it  literally.     The  tide  is 


Menet  a  Eedvescheb. 
(The  Bide  to  the  Beloved  One  by  the  Flatten  Lake.) 

1.  On  the  diy  earth  fklls  the  hoar  frost    Eat  not,  dear  horse,  it  might 
pflin.    Dearest,  I  will  buy  thee  a  silken  bridle  and  a  velvet  saddle,  so  thou 
to  my  delight. 

a.  Hard  roll  the  dods  under  thy  &et    Dear  hone,  heed  well  thy  fett ;  fly-i 
me  to  my  heart's  dear  Bose,  for  away  from  her  my  soul  pines  in  deep  sorrow.  4. '< 

S.  See  the  moon  begins  to  shine  hnghtly  ;  so  pure  it  never  before  appeared 
shed  thy  beams  on  me,  that  I  may  not  lose  myself  in  the  darkness. 

4.  See  the  Balaton  g^ces  brightly  before  us.    Thou  sparkling  lake,  tfaou^ 
not  pour  thy  waters  over  tbe  kmd,  and  bar  my  path.    O  beautifid  Balaton,  shed 
not  thy  waters  o'er  my  path.    See,  I  should  bring  my  poor  horse  in  danger. 

5.  lEold  my  good  steeo,  we  are  at  our  goal  I^k  there,  a  light  glimmers  feebly 
through  her  window.  See,  there  sits  a  young  brown  maiden  shmibering.  What 
ho!  my  sweet  gizl,  i/tanAiet  jsot,  tiiy  lover  wsots  wkhout^ 

^' You  must  know,"  said  my  kind  and  song-loving  Ingrin^  ^^diat  the 
Flatten  See,  in  some  places  really  overflows  its  banks,  and  makes  the  road 
often  impassable ;  and  moreover  our  Hungarian  youths  have  the  custom 
of  modesdy  visiting  their  mistresses  at  their  windows,  and  there  conversing 
with  them." 

I  told  diem  that  Shakspeare  had  chosen  the  same  situation  for  his  two 
lovers  in  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  the  fourdi  verse,  I  added,  diere  was  a 
particular  delicacy  in  the  rider's  pedtioning  the  lake,  not  for  himself,  but 
mr  his  horse  j  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  fancy  of  trying  to  make  die 
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WBoaauk  hdoBYe  gnmng  would  be  irartful  to  iam,  and  vilh  the  flattoang 
fgomoB  of  a  velvet  stiddle  and  flilken  biidJe. 

^Note  afao  the  dark  maiden,"  said  the  nnger,  ^  the  Huagarians  kure 
sotfaiDg  hut  brown  or  Uadt  hair.  Fair  girls  d»  not  pleaie^  and  the  poor^ 
pale,  Hght  hair  aeeme  downright  ugty  to  them.  You  will  never  hear  the 
diacma  of  a  blonde  ezti^kd  in  an  Hungarian,  as  jou  do  in  so  bwdy  a 
Ciennan  aeng-"  ^^And  still  more  in  an  ItaJian  one,"  said  I.  ''The 
Modem  as  well  as  the  ancimt  Italians  hold  light  hair,  and  especially  the 
golden  lodes,  to  be  the  most  beatitifuL  The  Roman  ladies  wore  false  lodks 
of  the  £nromite  eolonr,  and  the  painters  oi  Italy,,  who  h»re  represented 
ilwir  ideal  of  beaaty  with  fair  hair  are  nmnb!»leaB.  The  portraits  of 
Petrarca's  chanmng  Lanra,  one  in  particular  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  have 
I^;lit,  indeed  almost  white  hair.'* 

^^Nayl  that  ia  too  shockk^  P  said  my  bonified  Inffrin$*  I  tried  to 
eapiaiii  the  matter,  and  rqpresiaited  to  them  that  fair  hair  resembled  silk  ; 
that  the  play  of  oc^or  in  this  tender  material  was  geaerally  softer  and 
finer  than  mdaxk  hair,  and  mi^t,  therefore,  be  more  attractiye  to  a  painter  $ 
lastly  tibat  the  soft  and  gentle  tints  ci  YAaod  tresses  had  more  9au^\figj  with 
the  character  of  women  than  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  the  dark  hair  whidi 
aftwned  m<»e  soitable  to  the  man.  Perhaps  the  Huagarians  dislike  the 
l^it  colour  beeaose  it  approaches  the  gray  of  i^ ;  whole  the  fall  ravca 
black  hair  suggests  the  idea  of  youthful  prime  and  fireshness.  The  disfike 
of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Germans,  will  not  explain  their  dislike  of  IAodA 
heaoty,  £as  the  Italians  admire  it,  thougk  they  hare  lodked  on  the  Germana 
\'&DOM  out  of  mind  with  hostile  feelings. 

My  harangue  was  too  long  for  &  damsels ;  they  tuned  their  guitars 
to  a  song  of  mourning  and  lamentation,  composed  by  Comst  Wes- 
ly  in  his  captivity,  no  part  of  which,  unhappily,  I  retain,  and  cen- 
tal with  the  song  of  an  nussar,  who  is  setting  out  for  the  wanf,  aad 
its  his  mistress  for  a  flower  and  a  parting  kiss.     She  answers  she  has 
now  ;  she  must  give  the  flowers  to  her  mother,  but  when  he  eoaneB 
firom  the  wars  she  will  give  him  both.     The  hussar  answers  lliat  per- 
he  never  will  come  back,  perhaps  he  shall  be  left  dead  upon  the 
-field.     ^  Then  vrill  I  plant  the  flower  upon  thy  grave,  and  bestow 
[kiss  upon  thy  cross,"  she  answa^d,  and  melting  into  tears,  permits 
to  take  as  many  kisses  as  he  likes. 
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The  next  day,  in  company  with  some  public  officers,  and  the  obliging 
father  of  my  pretty  vocalists,  I  visited  the  bathing  estaUishments  H 
Fured.  They  belong  to  different  persons  who  possess  land  in  the  neigk* 
bonrhood,  and  who  have  a  claim  upon  the  springs  and  their  produce.  One 
bathfng-houae  was  erected  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey,  another  by  the  Estorhaiy  £Eun%,  and  a  third  belongs  to  forty  of  the 
peasant-nobles  in  common.  All  these  buildings,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  togedier  with  some  places  of  amusement,  a  theatre,  puMic  gardens, 
avenues  of  trees,  &c.,  form  a  very  pretty  settlement  close  to  the  shores  of 
iSae  Platten  See.  In  the  background  there  is  a  beautiful  oak-wood,  and  m 
front  the  expanse  of  the  magnificent  lake  which  forms  a  small  bay  in  thia 
part^  with  the  peninsula  of  Tihany  sweeping  round. 
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As  Trentflchin  in  north  western,  and  Mehadia  in  eastern,  so  Fined.. is 
now  the  most  noted  and  best  frequented  bathing-place  in  South  Western 
Hungary.  Its  '^  SauerUng'**  is  excellent,  and  it  is  strange  that  its  merits 
should  have  been  acknowledged  only  so  very  lately.  The  Hungaiiaii 
travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  spoken  of  these  springs,,  and. 
lamented  that  none  but  the  neighbouring  shepherds  should  come  to  eiijoy 
their  delicious  waters.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
n.,  that  any  thing  of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the  conve- 
nience of  guests,  of  whom  the  yearly  number  now  exceeds  a  thousaiid.t 
The  wholesome  taste  for  cold  bathing  has  also  taken  root,  and  beddes  the 
arrangements  for  the  drinkers  of  the  SduerUngy  there  are  baths  on  -the 
Flatten  See,  and  they  are  to  be  greatly  extended  this  year. 

The  little  theatre  is   exclusively   devoted   to   representations  in   the 
Hungarian  language ;  the  inscription  in  front  is  likewise  in  Hungaiiaxu 
It  is  said  to  be  very  bombastic,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  trans- 
late it  to  me,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  render  it  in  German.    The 
shorter  sense  of  it  was,  "  the  fatherland  to  its  sons."     I  should  rather 
have  supposed  *'the  sons  to  the  fatherland,"  but  as  the  theatre  is  really;  a 
poor  insignificant  afiair,  either  would  be  absurdly  pompous  and  swelling. 
£very  thing  about  Fured,   however,   is  excessively  patriotic.     All  the 
fences  round  court  and  garden  are  painted  of  the  national  colours,  red, 
white,  and  green ;  the  litlie  garden  bridges,  and  the  paviHon  over  the 
springs,  are  emblazoned  in  the  same  hues.     The  previous  year  a  company 
of  Tyrolese  who  had  descended  from  their  Alps  to  Fured  were  not  even, 
allowed  to  sing  there,  out  of  pure  patriotism.     No  one  will  think   o£ 
blaming  the  Hungarians  for  loving  their  native  land ;  but  in  the  midst  o£ 
our  wonder,  we  can  scarcely  admire  a  zeal  for  nationality  carried  so  fiir  as 
to  prohibit  the  innocent  peasure  of  listening  to  a  few  Tyrolese  singers, 
because  they  happen  to  be  foreigners.     We  Germans  love  our  country  too^ 
but  we  can  enjoy  an  Hungarian  song  for  all  that.     Even  as  a  matter  o£ 
policy  the  Hungarians  should  not  carry  their  patriotic  feeling  to  too  lofty  a 
heignt,  for  a  building  raised  to  an  unreasonable  elevation  is  Bsg/t  to  topple 
ovm*,  and  is,  at  all  events,  sure  to  impair  its  own  durability. 

I  set  out  early  after  dinner  that  I  might  reach  the  famous  abbey  of 
Tihany  in  time,  and  deliver  my  credentiab  from  a  Mend  in  Pesth  to  the 
abbot.  The  figure  of  the  Flatten  Lake  is  a  long  parallelogram,  and  the 
shore  is  a  tolerably  straight  line  the  whole  way ;  the  only  exception  occurs 
about  the  middle,  where  a  considerable  peninsula  runs  so  far  into  the 
lake  that  between  its  point  and  the  southern  shore  oppoedte  there  remains 
only  a  narrow  channel,  thereby  dividing  the  lake  into  two,  the  eastern  and 
western  lakes.  This  remarkable  peninsula  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin  ; 
it  consists  plainly  of  two  deep  basins,  probably  extinct  craters,  with  a  steep 
descent  towards  the  water.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  hollows  Hes  a 
small  lake,  the  other  is  moist  meadow-land.  These  two  basins  are  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  swampy  level,  which  probably  lay  altogether 
under  water  when  the  lake  was  higher,  and  completely  insulated  the  pe- 

*  Those  mineral  waters  are  called  in  German  SauerUnge,  which  contain  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  fixed^air,  as  one  of  their  chief  component  parts,  throwing  up  buhhles  when 
poured  out,  and  mantling  like  Champagne  when  mixed  with  sugar  and  wine.  AmouK 
the  best  known  German  mineral  waters  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Selters,  Eger,  and 
Salzbrunn. — TV. 

^  In  1840,  there  were  above  1800. 
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ninimla. '   On  the  steep  dedivity  of  the  second  basin  stands  the  mistiess  of 
the  peninsula,  and,  indeed,  of  half  the  country  round,  the  abbey  of  Tihany. 

I  droye  there  in  a  little  Hungarian  carriage  that  made  a  music  on  the 
imeven  road  like  the  jingling  of  the  brass-laden  harness  of  our  Grerman 
driyers.  What  we  hang  about  the  horses,  the  Hungarians  of  the  Flatten 
See  hang  to  the  carriage  itself.  A  number  of  small  iron-plates,  strung  on 
an  iron  rod,  &stened  obliquely  £rom  the  pole  to  the  fore  wheel,  clattered 
and  jingled  backwards  and  forewards  with  eyery  motion  of  the  yehicle, 
as  if  it  could  not  make  noise  enough  by  itself.  Cheered  by  this  agreeable 
harmony,  we  reached  the  isthmus  that  joins  Tihany  to  the  mainland,  and 
there  sunk  deep  into  the  mire  ;  for,  as  before  said,  the  ground  is  swampy, 
and  as  leyel  as  a  table.  The  ascent  begins  as  soon  as  the  peninsula  is 
reached,  and  here  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  the  defences  ascribed  to 
the  Romans.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  made  use  of  this  peninsula  as 
a  military  post,  although  there  may  be  no  foundation  for  the  tradition  that 
the  empress  Valeria,  the  consort  of  Gralerius,  in  whose  honour  this  part  of 
Pannonia  was  called  the  Valerian  proyince,  retired  hither,  with  her  mother, 
Frisca,  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion.  The  penin- 
sula itself  has  rather  a  desolate  appearance.  The  two  yolcanic  basins  are 
nothing  but  bare  pasture-lands  with  a  small  portion  of  arable.  The 
basaltic  eleyations  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  are  wooded ;  those  to 
the  east  are  -bare.  We  droye  through  the  first  hollow,  then  ascended,  and 
entered  the  second.  Here  the  abbey  comes  in  sight,  situated  on  an  eleya- 
tion,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  sides  of  the  basin  down  to  the  small 
inner  lake,  Ues  an  Htmgarian  yillage.  The  Benedictines  haye  a  pleasant 
lodging  ready  for  guests  who  haye  any  kind  of  recommendation  to  them, 
and  here  I  passed  a  few  yery  agreeable  days. 

The  abbot  who  was  busy  when  I  arriyea,  made  me  oyer  to  a  subordinate 
officer  who  was  to  show  me  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and  whose  talkatiye 
humour  and  yery  original  German,  amused  me  exceedingly.  '*  How  I 
enyy  you  to  be  •  able  to  trayel  so  much !"  said  he,  as  we  set  off  to  explore 
the  peninsula.  ^'  How  much  experience  and  knowing^ess  one  must  gather 
in  trayelling !  It  is  true  that  it  can  only  benefit  deyer  people ;  ignorant 
people  may  trayel  as  much  as  they  wiU»  they  are  none  the  better  for  it  As; 
we  say  in  Hungary,  '  Send  an  ass  to  Vienna,  and  you  will  not  make  a  horse 
of  him; '  and  many  stop  at  home  and  become  wise  people  notwithstanding. 
There  is  our  great  poet,  Kisfalndy,  for  example,  who  liyes  at  Schumegh, 
not  far  from  here.  He  is  our  Hungarian  Orpheus,  and  something  more 
perhaps,  and  he  has  neyer  been  out  of  Hungary.  Do  you  know  his  writings  ? 
What  noble  thoughts !  His  last  publication,  and  the  best  of  all,  was  a  col- 
lection of  songs  about  the  environs  of  the  Balaton.  Well,  if  I  were  to  go 
on  my  trayels  I  should  know  when  to  stop,  for  I  was  well  instructed  in  re- 
ligion by  my  father,  and  that's  the  principal  thing.  My  father  made  aU 
his  children  yery  religious  ;  we  were  all  obliged  to  learn  by  heart  eyery 
point  of  Christ's  genealogy,  and  of  God*s  proyidence  :  and  when  one  knows 
ail  that,  and  can  keep  it  rast,  one  can  go  through  life  safely  enough.'' 

"  And  where  were  you  brought  up  ?"  I  asked. 

^^  In  Debrezin,  where  they  do  not  speak  much  German.  I  learnt  it  here. 
The  Hung^arian  language  also  is  differently  spoken  in  Debrezin,  coarsely 
and  not  at  all  flowingly;  here  they  speak  finer  and  more  a//ecfec%.*  and 
where  do  you  come  from?" 
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**  BrenUabo  I  fipom  ft«men,"  was  my  answer,  ^  Nemet  sam^ad  varof^ 
(diat  is,  a  fne  Gennan  city). 

*'  Where  is  Bremen,  ri^t  or  left  below  Trieste?* 

*^  Neither,  hat  at  the  back  of  it,  if  you  wiU  oonEoder  Trieste  as  standaag 
witib  its  hice  to  the  sea.  Bremen  1^  high  up  in  the  north  of  Germai^.'' 

I  ha^ve  often  notioed  that  the  uneducated  Htmgiuiaiis  make  use  of  yeiy 
extra(»dinarj  expresdons  in  Grerman ;  if  they  haye  not  the  right  word  th^ 
take  ano^r,  or  coin  one  ioft  the  occasion  ;  the^  are  prohaUy  led  to  tfau 
by  the  fteifiiy  they  enjoy  of  making  new  words  m  their  own  language. 

The  enrioMties  of  Tihany  peninsula  consist,  firstly,  of  an  echo,  wliid^ 
voder  certain  &yonraUe  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  wiUrepeat  a  whole 
distich.  My  companion  amnsed  himself  by  repeating  at  least  ten  times^ 
Ae  Hmigariaa  style  and  title  <^  my  natiye  city,  ^^  Bremia  Nemet  kirttim^ 
ssfobad  varos  r*  (Bremen  the  Gorman  royal  free  city !)  secon^y,  of  soBse 
cayes  in  whidi  the  monks  are  said  to  haye  hidden  when  the  Tmks  h^d  the 
country  round  ;  and  lastly,  in  some  sing^olar  petrifiEustions  called  the  **  gosti^ 
nails,"  from  the  'striking  resembknoe  they  bear  to  a  goat's  feet ;  they  are 
probably  petrified  sheils.  The  people  tase  them  for  the  feet  of  real  gtMtti 
Won^ng  to  the  primitiye  inhabitants. 

As  we  returned  home  my  companion  gave  me  some  information  alnnri; 
(be  Hungarian  cook^,  in  which  he  seemed  quite  at  home. 

The  chief  diA  of  afi  Himgarians,  at  least  in  this  part  oi  Ab  country,  he 
said,  was  dnmplings  with  curdled  milk.  This  di^  made  its  appearance 
eyery  day  at  eyery  man's  table,  eyen  on  the  nobleman's,  and  if  not  served 
up  at  dinner,  it  neyer  fiuled  to  figure  at  supper.  Roast  or  boiled  meai^ 
roasted  hmrseflesh,  pork,  or  bacon,  ahnost  eyery  one  eat  eyery  day,  even 
the  poor  had  their  bacon  and  white  bread.  The  yegetable  part  of  the  meal 
varied  eyery  day  according  to  old  established  custom.  On  Smidays,  gene* 
rally  soar  kraut  {ToUett  Jtaposztd)  ;  Mondays,  sweet  cabbage  {Olasz  ka» 
poezta) ;  Tuesdays,  another  kind  of  sour  kraut  calkd  Savangu  kapeszta  ; 
Wednesdays,  yellow  tumms,  cabbage,  or  lentils;  Thursdays,-  Savangu  rep€t^ 
or  white  turmps  presenrea  in  yinegar ;  Fridays,  yellow  turnips,  and  Sa- 
turdays, spinach,  and  so  on.  The  first  pert  of  tlie  week  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  sacred  to  cabbage  of  different  kinds,  and  the  latter,  till 
Szomhaty  (eyen  the  Hungarians  haye  adopted  the  Hebrew  word,  Sabbatl^ 
for  Satui^y,  like  almost  all  the  eastern  Europeans,)  is  deyoted  to  turnips. 

While  pursuing  these  yaluable  inquiries,  we  came  back  to  the  abbey, 
where  in  tbe  eyening  I  made  the  acquaintence  of  some  of  these  dkhes, 
while  enjoying  conversation  a  litde  more  insfeructiye. 

It  was  a  beautifol  eyening,  and  I  had  a  goodopportonity  of  enjoying  ii^ 
when  I  retired  to  my  cell,  a  large,  Grothic,  yauhed  room,  commanding  a 
yiew  of  tiie  lake,  wherein  the  moon's  ridkle  was  reflected  in  athoosaud 
dancing,  spariding  wayes.  On  one  side  lay  the  deep  shadow  of  ihe  Bakony 
forest,  on  the  other  the  bright  mirror  of  the  lake  was  gradually  lost  in  me 
distance,  and  a  yagne,  uncertain  line  only  marked  the  ]^aoe  where  tiie 
Bomans  had  attempted  to  unite  the  lake  with  the  Danube  by  means  of  a 
canaL  No  sound  broke  the  silence,  saye  the  murmuring  of  the  waters ; 
not  a  yoice,  not  an  oar.  The  conyent  was  intensely  stifl,  I  foit  alone  with 
the  genii  of  tiie  lake. 

In  many  respects  the  Balaton  or  Flatten  Lake  is  the  counterpart  of  As 
lake  of  Geneya.     They  lie  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and 
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Iwtweea  them  a  dhain  of  lakes  winds  aloagthe  nois&enk  and  another  along^ 
tile  southemluie  of  these  mi^ty  hills ;  on  the  one  nde  the  lake  of  Ckm* 
sfcanpe,  the  Swiss  lakes,  those  of  Bavaria^  and  tilieNennedler  lake;  oniheotfaer 
ibe  Italian  and  some  saoLall  niyiian  lakes.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
ibere  ensts  anj  geognosticoonnexion  between  these  lakes  and  the  diains  o£ 
Ukes  near  iitem ;  I  mean  whether  they  have,  any  eommon  reference  to  the 
rievaticsi  of  the  k^  Alpine  range  between  them.  I  do  not  remember  that 
this  point  has  ever  been  cleared  up,  or  has  even  induoed  an  inquiry. 

!B£uiy.peealiajities,  as  my  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  haye  been 
aoeribed  to  the  Flatten  See.  It  has  been  described  as  constantly 
agitated  eren  in  the  calmest  weather,  as  foamnig  and  fretting,  and  j^^hing 
its  wares  incessantly  against  the  shore ;  the  ebb  and  flood  as  beii^  very 
trifling,  but  its  waters  as  lisis^  or  sinking  aeoording  to  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  at  particiilar  hours.  The  eyc^oration  of  the  surface,  we  hsave  been 
told,  ia  replaced  W  subaqneons  springs,  which  have  th^  sources  in  the 
>eigl>l>oorii>g  limestope  mooatidn.,  and  bring  with  them  a  quantity  of 
eazbonic  add  whiidi  is  disengaged  in  the  lake,  and  thereby  occasions  the 
efferFesdng  of  its  waters.  The  cokrar  of  the  water  is  said,  to  be  generallj 
4t  dear  wb^,  but  when  storms  are  approaching,  even  when  no  doads  have 
yet  appeared  in  the  heavens,  it  assumes  a  daric  hue,  and  forms  thus  a  c<m- 
irenient  weather-gauge. 

The  whole  nature  of  the  Flatten  See  has  never  been  properly  examined^ 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  few  facts  related  to  me  on  tne  qpot  may 
cSet  something  of  novdty.  The  evening  I  speak  o^  when  I  looked  upon 
its  waters,  waves  were  constantly  beating  against  the  shore,  although  the 
arf;mo6phere  was  perfectly  stilL  The  following  morning  I  went  down  to 
the  ferry  at  the  extreraily  of  the  peninsula.  This  ferry  unites  the  comitat 
of  SaJader,  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  to  that  of  Schomoty,  at  the  south. 
A  road  leads  through  the  peninsull^  over  which  the  people  who  wish  to  go 
**  in*s  Schomo^y^  pass  as  over  a  bridge.  On  the  Scncxnoty  side  theare 
is  an  Hungarian,  on  the  Tihany,  a  Geiman  ferryman.  The  walk  from  the 
convent  to  the  ferryman's  eottage  is  nearly  a  mile.  His  name  is  IHeker, 
amd  he  has  held  the  ferry  over  tins  lake  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Hie 
assured  me  that  the  water  was  never  still,  not  even  when  there  had  been 
a  calm  for  fourteen  days.     He  also  confirmed  what  had  been  told  me  re* 

rting  the  changes  in  the  weather  to  be  foretold  by  the  appearance  of 
water.  ^'  Even  when  the  storm  is  in  Germany,^  said  he,  ^'  the  lake 
bas  got  it  in  its  stomach,  and  foams  and  grumbles  beforehand."  In  the 
fitde  strait  at  the  extresgity  of  the  peninsma,  where  the  lake  is  only  two 
hundred  fathoms  wide,  the  motion  is  the  strongest;  and  in  addition  to  the 
agitation  of  the  waves  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  strong  current,  strongest 
m  the  mid&  of  the  strait^  where  the  water  is  not  more  tiian  seven  &thoms 
de^  at  the  vtmost.  The  current  flows  sometimes  from  west  to  east^  and 
soinetimes  in  a  contrary  direction ;  the  people  could  not  say  wfaethertheia 
was  a  double  enrrent  as  in  other  straits.  The  monks  thought  this  current  was 
eaased  by  the  superfluous  waters  of  either  part  of  the  kke^  and  that  if  the 
wind  blew  kmg  from  the  east  the  water  was  driven  mto  the  western  par^ 
and  vice  ven&  ;  but  the  boatman  was  of  opinion  that  the  stream  was  con- 
tinual, even  when  there  had  long  been  no  wind  to  impel  the  waters  to  one 
part  or  the  other..  After  a  long  continuance  of  wind  the  water  became 
teuMed,  but  in  g^ieral,  even  anxmgthe  reeds,  it  was  as  dear  ^^as  aqua  fortis." 
The  people  employ  a  cnrions  termindogy  for  the  difEecent  winds.    The 
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nordi  windy  which  blows  from  the  Bakonj  forest,  is  the  ttpper  wind ;  the 
south,  from  the  Schomo^er  plains,  the  under  wind ;  the  west  wind  is  ihe 
SaleVy  because  it  blows  m>m  the  Salads  comitat ;  and  the  east  wind  tlie 
Calvin  wind,  probably  because  it  comes  over  the  Hungarian  steppes,  where 
there  are  more  Calvinists  than  in  any  other  part  of  Hungary.  Tne  '^  Saler 
wind,**  from  the  Alps,  sweeping  along  the  whole  length  of  the  kke,  is  the 
most  violent ;  it  raises  the  waves  mountain  high,  and  brings  with  it  the 
greatest  number  of  storms.  As  to  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  with  the  moon's  changes,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it. 

The  foaming  of  the  water  may  arise  from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  arad 
gas  carried  into  it  by  the  springs.  The  Flatten  See  is  so  strongly  impr^- 
nated  with  this  gas,  that  Professor  Schuster  thinks  the  whole  lake  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  great  receptacle  of  a  much  diluted  add.  Yellow  paper 
becomes  pretty  quickly  of  a  brown  red  tint  in  its  waters,  and  red  is  changed 
to  blue.  The  taste  is  strongly  astringent,  and  the  skin,  after  vwhing  in 
it,  becomes  rough  and  breaks.  The  eyes,  after  bathing  in  the  lake,  become 
sensible  of  great  irritation,  which  sometimes  even  amounts  to  inflammation. 
Horses  driven  to  swim  in  the  lake  would  lose  their  hoofs  if  fat  were  not 
rubbed  into  them.  The  water  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  dme  without 
becoming  putrid,  and  it  will  even  preserve  meat  and  o&er  substances 
completdy  fresh  for  several  days.  The  fish  found  in  this  lake  are  said  to 
differ  s;reatly  from  those  of  the  same  species  in  other  waters.  The  flesh  is 
finer,  firmer,  and  better  flavoured. 

The  Romans  dug  a  canal  from  the  eastern  comer  of  the  lake  where  the 
little  river  Sio  runs  out  of  it,  and  afterwards,  uniting  with  the  Sarwitz^ 
flows  into  the  Danube.  The  Sio,  I  was  told,  is  an  intermitting  river ;  it 
does  not  always  flow,  but  forms  at  times  only  a  lengthened  swamp.  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  gained  much  ground  on  the  shores  of  die  lake, 
by  means  of  the  Sio  canal,  which  was  subsequently  inundated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  canal  becoming  choked  up.  As  no  navigation  would  be 
ruined  by  the  draining  of  the  Flatten  See,  and  nothing  worse  woTiId  ensue 
than  the  non-appearance  of  the  delicateyb^o^cA  on  the  tables  of  Pesth  and 
Vienna,  the  whole  lake  would  be  no  great  loss,  and  the  Hungarians  could 
not  do  better  than  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Romans,  and  clear  out  the 
canal  once  more. 

The  boatmen  at  the  Tihany  ferry  asisured  me  as  a  positive  fact,  that 
since  1834  the  lake  had  sunk  five  feet.  *  During  three  months  of  the  pre- 
sent summer,  which  has  been  a  very  dry  one,  it  has  lost  five  inches  more. 
I  asked  them  how  they  knew  that,  and  they  showed  me  a  scale  which  they 
had  made  on  the  beams  sunk  here,  to  form  a  sort  of  quay  for  the 
ferry-boats. 

I  could  learn  nothing  certain  respecting  the  height  of  the  water  before 
the  year  1834,  and  the  question  remains,  whether  die  lake  be  really  dimi- 
nishing, or  whether,  as  the  people  here  seem  inclined  to  think,  a  periodical  in- 
crease and  decrease  takes  place.  It  was  remarkable  that  what  I  was  told 
of  the  decrease  of  the  Flatten  See,  and  also  the  epoch  of  its  commencement 
exactly  tallied  with  what  I  had  previously  heard  of  the  Neiudedler  lake.  In 
irinter  the  lake  rises  frx)m  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  March. 

The  south-western  end  of  the  Flatten  See  loses  itself  in  swamps,  through 
which  several  small  rivers  find  their  way  to  the  lake.  In  later  times  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  drain  these  swamps.     Has  the  quantity  of 
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iter  in  the  lake  peiliaps  been  affected  by  these  ?  It  is  very  possible  if  we 
aseome  that  a  part  of  the  lake  water  remains  in  these  swamps  ;  but  the 
csontrary  may  be  the  case^  there  may  have  been  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
-when  we  reflect  that  the  whole  waters  of  those  small  riyers  now  flow  into 
the  lake,  part  of  which  formerly  the  swamps  must  have  absorbed. 

There  are  a  far  greater  number  of  species  of  fish  in  this  lake  than  in 
the  Neusiedler.  Two  of  them  are  of  importance ;  one  because  it  is  so 
highly  yalued  by  the  epicure  in  fish,  the  other  because  it  is  caught  in  such 
vast  quantities*  The  former  is  the  renowned  yb^o^c^,  the  latter  ^egarda. 
The  fogasch,  a  kind  of  sand  eel  {Perca  lucioperca)  is  only  found  in  this 
lake.  It  is  finom  seven  to  ten,  and  16  lbs.  weight,  and  is  most  frequently 
eaaght  in  the  western  part,  chiefly  near  the  market-town  of  Kesthely,  a 
poflsession  of  Count  Festetiz.  It  usually  keeps  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
water,  and  is  consequently  very  susceptible  to  the  hostile  element  of  fish, 
the  air.  As  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water  it  dies.  Clear  water  and 
&  sandy  bottom  are  its  delight ;  in  reeds  and  swamps  it  is  neyer  to  be  found* 
The  flesh  is  very  white  and  firm,  and  much  more  **  corny"  than  that  of 
other  fish,  as  my  ferryman  of  the  lake  expressed  it. 

The  garda  has  a  most  fraternal  resemblance  to  the  herring,  but  is 
somewhat  smaller.  The  Grermans  in  the  neighbourhood  genendly  call  it 
a  herring.  It  is  yery  delicate,  but  is  little  else  than  bones.  Whilst  the 
fishermen  esteem  themselres  fortunate  if  they  catch  a  couple  of  fogasch  at 
once,  and  very  seldom  indeed  capture  as  many  as  five  or  ten  in  their  nets, 
the  garda  is  to  be  had  by  fifties  and  sometimes  even  by  hundreds  of  cwts. 
Small  as  this  water  kingdom  of  theirs  is,  these  lake  herrings,  like  their 
brethren  in  the  ocean,  appear  to  haye  a  ta^te  for  wandering,  and  move 
about  incessantly  in  their  basin.  By  what  passion  they  may  be  urged  I 
know  not,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  shoals  on  the 
surfiEUie  of  the  water  flying  from  me  eastern  to  the  western  side  and 
back  again.  The  state  of  the  weather  may  perhaps  have  a  great  effect 
on  them. 

The  gardas  are  caught  most  frequently  during  winter,  and  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  number  of  small  holes  are  made  in  a  circular  figure 
on  the  ice,  and  pretty  close  together.  Opposite  to  each  other,  in  the  circle, 
two  of  the  holes  are  made  much  larger  than  the  others  ;  through  one  the 
net  is  lowered,  through  the  other  it  is  drawn  up.  The  draught  is  some- 
times so  abundant  that  the  net  cannot  be  drawn  up,  and  the  fish  must  be 
taken  out  singly. 

As  it  is  easier  to  describe  the  labour  than  to  execute  it,  and  the  circle 
and  the  net  are  very  large,  a  gpreat  number  of  persons  are  required  for 
this  kind  of  fishing.  The  best  time  for  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  before  the  ice  becomes  too  thick,  and  many  accidents,  sometimes 
fatal  ones,  take  place  in  consequence.  I  was  told  that  on  one  occasion, 
nearly  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  fishermen  are  generally  native 
Hungarians.  Indeed  the  towns  and  villages  round  the  Flatten  See  are 
aU  Magyar,  in  which  point  this  lake  differs  materially  from  its  brother 
the  Neusiedler  See,  which  is  surrounded  by  German  towns,  and  at  the  ut- 
most can  be  considered  as  Hungarian  only  at  its  south-eastern^  coast. 
The  Neusiedler,  however,  can  bear  no  comparison  in  interest  with  the 
Flatten  lake,  partly  from  this  Yery  cause.  The  natural-historical,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  historical  associations  are  all  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
hence  it  is  far  more  renowned  in  Hungary,  and  more  glorified  in  the 

2c 
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national  poetty.  Among  the  Romans  also,  the  Balaton  was  the  man 
noted  ;  it  is  not  certain  what  name  they  bestowed  on  the  Neusiedkr^ 
and  some  even  assert  that  it  is  not  certain  that  it  existed  at  that  time. 
The  Romans  called  the  Flatten  See  Pebo,  probably  a  oorraplion  of  the 
iancient  Slavonian  word  Boloian,  which  has  mudi  the  same  signifioatioa 
as  the  Latin  PdhUy  and  like  this,  is  no  doubt  a  verbal  root.  The  t  in 
Boloton  might  be  easily  changed  into  an  8,  The  Romans  called  it  also 
Voioceay  which  -may  be  only  another  corruption  of  Boloton.  The  Ger* 
mans  make  BUuteUy  or  Platteruee  out  of  the  same  word ;  the  same  old 
Slavonian  word  seems  a  foundation  of  all.  The  Hungarians  have  also 
another  name  for  it ;  they  call  the  lake^eyer  tenger  (the  white  sea). 

I  returned  from  my  visit  to  the  Tihany  stnut,  in  time  to  play  a  g^ame 
at  billiards  with  some  of  the  monks.  They  called  the  game  ''  Ludui 
tudictdaria  ;"  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  a  name  so  new  to  me.  ''  Qttttt 
tundUury**  was  the  answer.  Out  of  politeness  they  persisted  in 
styling  me  "  doetusimey  or  clarusime"  although  I  assured  them  tiiat  I 
was  far  from  deserving  the  distinction^  as  in  the  first  place  I  was  every 
day  discovering  monstrous  gaps  in  my  learning,  and  m  the  second,  no 
miiversity  had  ever  conferred  that  dignity  upon  me. 

The  game  of  billiards  is  known  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Russians  have 
carried  it  far  into  Asia ;  its  terms  are  familiar  to  eveiy  man  and  nearly  to 
evety  lady,  but  few,  I  believe,  are  acquainted  with  the  Latin  expressions 
invented  by  the  Himgarians,  and  I  therefore  subjoin  those  I  learnt  osk 
this  occasion  as  curiosities. 

The  balls  are  called  gloin,  and,  according  to  their  colour,  ctsruleuSf 
ruber,  aad^vus. 

"  Vhi  globus  DominoHonis  V*  (Where  is  your  ball  ?) 

*'  Ibi  I  incipiamus"  (Here  !  let  us  begin). 

"  Digneiur  priBcedere  f*  (Will  it  please  you  to  go  on  ?) 

^^Dolendum  est!  Si  ctBrtdeus  hue  vent  sse^  (What  a  pity  !  H  Uie 
blue  had  but  come  this  way). 

I  made  a  miss.  *^FaUitI  faUitP'  was  the  exclamation  tiiat  fol- 
lowed. 

*^Nunc  flavm  recte  ad  manum  mihi  es^*  (Now  the  Caroline  lies 
light  to  my  hand). 

I  made  a  good  stroke.  "  Bene^  bene  !  Nunc  Hannibal  ad  portam!* 
(Very  good  !   There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay  now.) 

"  Dignetur  DubU  r  (Will  you  please  to  double  ?) 

"  FaUit  r  (A  miss !)  "  O  si  homo  nunquamfalleretur,  esset  intincibitts  r 
^^Reverende  Pater!  Nunc  tota  positio  difficilis  est.**  *'NU  ifideof 
nisi  c€Brtdeum  et  rubrum  percutere  veUes'*  (I  see  nothing  particular 
except  a  cannon  on  the  red  and  blue). 

"  Ah,  ah !  subtiliter  volui  et  nil  habeo !  (Alas !  I  wanted  to  dd 
something  very  clever,  and  I  have  done  nothing !) 

«  Bene,  bene  !  Nunc  si  adhuc  iUum  faceris.    Fecesti  !  Finis  btdi  I" 

We  were  called  to  dinner.  The  party  was  pretty  numerous.  Thete 
were  other  guests  besides  myself;  a  pnest  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
some  students  who  often  met  at  the  tables  of  the  abbots  in  Hungary, 
as  friends  or  relations  of  some  of  the  community.  The  conversation  was 
extremely  lively,  and  to  me,  highly  instructive ;  and  seemed  the  more 
interesting  when  I  thought  of  the  peculiar  position  of  our  dining-room,  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  with  on  the  one  side  the  broad  still  prolific  lak^ 
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on  ihe  other  an  immeiue  forest  filled  wiih  hercLmien  and  their  granting 
eliarges.  An  animated  and  highly  cultivated  dicle  has  under  soch  at" 
eomstanoes  £ar  more  charm  and  worth  than  it  wotdd  have  in  the  centra 
of  alargecf^itaL 

The  ahbot  and  the  prior  were,  among  the  inmates  of  the  conventi  those 
who  pleased  me  most.     The  latter  had  been  formerly  Flrofessor  of  Poetry 
and  Rhetoric  at  a  gymnasium  in  Raab;  he  was  a  man  rich  in  knowle^^^ 
of  a  fine  taste,  and  apparently  of  an  ardent  and  energetic  character.     His 
eonyersation  was  so  agreeable  to  me,  that  after  dinner  I  followed  him  to 
his  cell,  or  rather  his  very  pretty  chamber.     If  eonyersation  were  not  so 
capricious  and  intangible  a  thing,  1  should  attempt  to  giye  the  reader  some 
idea  of  mine  with  this  learned  monk,  from  which  might  be  gained  much 
new  information  respecting  Hungaiy  ;  but  eonyersation,  animating,  Idn* 
dling  as  it  is  when  we  take  an  active  part  in  it,  is  ordinarily  but  a  lifeless 
wooden  thing  upon  paper,  because  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  follow  its  maxnr 
and  often  graceful  turns,  as  to  describe  the  evolutions  of  a  dance.     We 
spoke  of  the  old  times  of  Hungary  in  the  days  of  the  Augshurgi  Utkikui 
(the  battle  of  Augsburg);  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  diet ;  of  Kisfaludys 
artless  but  inspired  verses,  which  ring  in  one's  ears  and  bewitch  one  like 
gipsy  music,  and  particularly  of  his    principal  production,    "Himfy's 
Love ;"  of  the  young  poet  Zuzor's  lyric  and  erotic  songs,  some  of  which) 
however,  as  the  production  of  an  ecclesiastic,  have  been  exposed  to  severe 
reprehension ;  among  his  best  are  *^  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  *^  The  littie 
Window,"   "  No  Subterfuge."    From  this  native  poetry  we  came  to  that 
translated  from  the  Grerman,  including  nearly  all  the  poems  of  Schiller, 
bat  scarcely  any  thing  of  Gothe;  and  passed  from  Hungarian  literature  to 
Hungarian  etmiography,  to  national  economy,  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  the  natural  history-  of  the  country  in  all  its 
various  relations,  a  width  of  range  that  may  appear  marvellous  and  un- 
likely enough  to  the  reader,  but  in  which  the  subjects  followed  each  other 
natmraUy  and  unconstrainedly  through  all  the  mazes  and  regular  confusion 
of  an  unfettered  conversation. 
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It  was  no  easy  task  for  me  to  tear  myself  from  Tihany,  where  I  would 
willingly  have  hngered  a  little  longer ;  but  as  my  frienos  in  the  convent 
told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  reach  Schumegh  in  the  afternoon  I  had  no 
time  to  lose,  I  left  them  the  day  after  that  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
descended  the  steril  mountain  of  Tihany,  and  leaving  Fured  to  the  righ^ 
pursued  my  way  through  the  two  volcanic  hollows,  over  the  swampy 
isthmus,  and  proceeded  along  the  road  by  the  lake,  whose  whole  western 
division  now  lay  stretched  b^ore  me,  glittering  in  a  splendid  sunshine. 
'  The  Flatten  See,  like  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  and,  indeed, 
like  the  majority  of  large  lakes,  has  one  high  mountainous  and  one  level 
shore.  Its  mountain  side,  like  the  Neusiedler  lake,  boasts  an  admirable 
*vine  culture,  while  the  low  and  swampy  coasts  are  brought  under  the 
plough,  and  used  for  pasturing  cattle.  Between  the  vine  hills  of  the  two 
lakes  there  is  this  difference,  &&t  those  of  the  Flatten  See  stretch  from  east 
to  west,  consequentiy  fiice  the  south,  while  those  of  the  Neusiedler  extend 
north  and  south,  and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  protected*    Hence>  it 
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miglit  be  concluded  that  the  produce  of  die  Balaton  yine  must  be  siqierior 
to  that  of  Neusiedler,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  The  wines 
of  Ruster  and  Oedenbuig  have  a  far  higher  reputation  than  those  of  the 
Flattensee ;  to  the  former,  the  Hungarians  themselves  assign  the  second 
rank  after  Tokay,  whereas  the  Flatten  lake  has  only  one  kind  that  can 
bear  any  comparison  with  those  of  its  rival.  Are  the  German  cultivators 
on  the  northern  lake,  perhaps,  better  skilled  than  their  Hungarian  fare- 
ihren  ?  The  best  wine  of  the  Flatten  See  is  the  produce  of  Badatschon,  a 
high  mountain  on  the  northern  coast,  of  which  we  frequently  caught  sight 
as  we  drove  along.  like  most  of  the  mountains  north  of  the  Flatten  See, 
Badatschon  is  round,  high,  and  pointed.  The  vine  clusters  round  it  nearly 
to  the  summit.  The  grapes  improve  as  they  ascend  to  the  middle,  where 
they  attain  their  perfection.  Near  the  summit  they  ripen  too  much  it  is 
said,  and  in  consequence  impart  a  certain  bitterness  of  flavour  to  the  wine. 
On  Badatschon,  in  addition  to  wine,  a  kind  of  wine  decoction  is  made, 
known  under  the  name  of  Badatschon  wormwood,-  and  as  renowned  in 
Hungary  as  the  Menescher,  or  Tokay  essence.  To  make  it  the  juice  i^ 
boiled  with  certain  herbs.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  best  of  the 
Schomlau  grapes,  to  produce  the  Schomlau  wormwood.  Schomlau  lies 
not  far  from  the  Badatschon.  This  wormwood  is  not  made  in  any  other 
wine  district  of  Hungary. 

The  vintage  of  Badatschon  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  throughout 
Hungary,  and  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  national  festival.  Friends 
and  acquaintance  are  invited  fieur  and  near.  Fortions  of  the  Badatschon 
vineyards  are  held  by  proprietors  resident  at  a  great  distance ;  the  abbots 
of  the  surrounding  convents,  and  the  nobles  from  afar  flock  to  the  moun- 
tain in  the  season,  and  for  a  fortnight  together  it  is  nothing  but  grape- 
gathering,  music,  dancing,  and  feasting.  The  goodness  of  the  wine,  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundmg  scenery,  and  even  the  form  of  the  volcanic 
mountain,  which  brings  all  the  vineyards  to  a  common  centre,  and  thereby 
favours  social  intercourse,  ^  have  no  doubt  given  Badatschon  its  merited 
reputation. 

My  equipage  was  one  of  the  same  ring-furnished,  rattling,  peasant  car- 
riages, I  have  before  described ;  my  driver  was  a  genuine  Hungarian,  who 
understood  not  a  syllable  of  German,  and  was,  moreover,  a  peasant-noble 
of  a  village  near  Tihany.  I  had  taken  up  a  countryman  of  my  own,  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Kesthely,  and  requested  a  seat  on  the  straw  by  me.  He 
was  from  ^ps,  as  they  call  the  land  inhabited  by  Germans  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  Carpathians,  where  he  had  been  long  settled.  These  Zips  Grer- 
mans,  although  originally  from  different  parts  of  their  common  country* 
have  contracted  in  their  new  one  a  certain  peculiarity  shared  by  them  all. 
They  are  in  every  way  unlike  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania ;  even  their  dia- 
lect differs.  My  companion  could  not  pronounce  an  r.  I  took  this  at  first 
as  a  personal  peculiarity,  but  I  was  afterwards  told  it  was  common  to  all 
the  2Sps  Germans,  and  that  in  fact  they  used  no  such  letter  in  their  lan- 
guage. This  strange  habit  rendered  many  of  his  words  quite  unintelligible 
to  me  at  first. 

The  village  where  we  breakfasted  lay  somewhat  away  from  the  lake,  in 
the  middle  of  a  broad  valley  of  the  Bakony  forest.  The  inhabitants  were 
partly  Catholics  and  partly  of  the  reformed  church,  and  their  places  of 
MTorsnip  stand  close  together.  I  went  to  look  at  the  reformed  church;  it 
was  very  simple,  and  hEid  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it.     The  seats  for  the 
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women  and  girls  were  below,  and  near  them  were  those  for  the  married 
men.  The  munarried  men  and  the  children  sat  in  a  wide  gallery  over  the 
heads  of  the  others.  The  font  was  a  tin  vessel  carefully  wrapped  in  a  rather 
ragged  black  cloth.  The  pulpit  was  likewise  hung  with  blacL  The  sacred 
books  had  all  been  printed  in  Debrezin. 

The  sexton  told  me  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  lived  on  very  good 
terms  with  each  other  ;  but  that  in  the  neighbouring  village  dwelt  the 
Lutherans,  with  whom  neither  Catholics  nor  the  other  Protestants  could 
agree.  Nothing  was  known  here  of  the  disputes  relative  to  mixed  mar- 
riages. It  was  an  old  established  custom  that  of  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riages, the  boys  should  be  brought  up  in  the  £uth  of  the  father,  and  the 
girls  in  that  of  the  mother.  I  asked  him  whether  Catholics  were  not  some- 
times converted  to  the  reformed  faith.  "  No,  never,'*  was  the  answer, 
^^  but  the  contrary  sometimes  happens ;  a  '  reformed'  nobleman  (the 
peasant-nobles  are  nearly  all  of  the  reformed  faith)  when  he  is  on  his 
deathbed  will  sometimes  send  of  a  sudden  for  a  Catholic  priest,  but  it 
never  occurs  to  a  Catholic  that  a  Protestant  minister  can  be  of  any  service 
to  him.*' 

At  this  place  I  parted  from  my  German  companion,  who  was  going  over 
the  mountains  to  Resthely.  At  parting  I  begged  him  to  teach  me  a  few 
Hungarian  words,  that  I  might  at  least  say  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  my  driver,  and  the  result  of  my  studies  was  friscken  (drive  quickly) ; 
laschan  (slow);  meggai  (halt);'  mi  oszf  (what  village  is  that  ?)  Some- 
times I  was  told  I  must  scold  and  call  names  for  a  variety,  but  I  might  do 
that  in  German,  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  being  imderstood.  ^'  But  as 
a  nobleman  would  not  he  take  that  amiss  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh  no,'*  was  the 
answer,  ^^  that  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  but  you  must  not  say  '^  hell ;"  that 
would  be  sure  to  give  mortal  offence ;  that  is  a  word  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  put  up  with.  There  is  another  word  which  equally  enrages  their  wives  ;" 
and  this  word  my  informant  also  favoiured  me  with,  but  I  am  not  inclined 
just  now  to  be  equally  communicative. 

Furnished  with  these  valuable  instructions,  I  drove  on,  although  I  did 
not  feel'  altogether  comfortable  in  having  for  my  only  companion  in  the 
Bakony  forest  so  privileged  a  person  that  he  could  not  be  hanged  like 
other  people  for  any  crime  he  might  commit,  for  it  wa^  his  privilege  as  a 
noble  to  be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  hands  tied  before  instead  of 
behind  his  back.  I  could  not  hope  for  the  consolation  of  getting  him  ar- 
rested, however  imjustly  he  might  act  towards  me,  for  he  might  have  pro- 
tested against  any  constraint  by  his  "  En  nemes  ember*^  (I  am  a  noble- 
man) wmch  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  I  am  a  being  of  another  species  from 
you."  I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
my  noble  driver.  Our  whole  conversation  was  "meggaiy^  "laschan,** 
"Jfrischen,**  and  these  magic  words,  to  my  great  surprise,  were  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  prompt  obedience. 

The  country,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Tapolza  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, is  highly  interesting.  The  ground  is  on  the  whole  flat,  but 
many  sing^arly  formed  isolated  hills  rise  on  its  level.  Some  are  pointed 
hke  a  sugarloai,  others  have  rounded  summits ;  some  are  long  and  four- 
cornered,  like  giant  graves.  Many  have  extensive  ruins  on  their  summits, 
formerly  the  residences  of  old  Hungarian  families,  who  once  led  their  own 
retainers  to  the  fie)d,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

Behind  the  town  of  Tapolza,   the  Bakony  forest,  properly  so  called. 
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begiof ;  that  is  the  chief  ridge  of  this  mcmntain  range>  which  is  afanost  eveiy 
where  covered  with  oak.  In  Tapolza  the  German  landlord  told  me  th»k 
the  banditti,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard  for  some  time  before,  had 
lately  completely  pillaged  the  old  pastor  of  a  neighbouring  village,  an  old 
man  of  seventy.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  was  to  have  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  fifty  years'  service.  The  robbers  probably  conjectured  that 
he  must  have  savea  something  in  the  course  of  that  time.  Ten  men,  armed 
with  blunderbusses,  pistols,  clubs,  knives,  and  hooks,  had  broken  in  upon 
him,  not  in  the  night,  but  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  had  bound  ail 
the  £Eunily,  and  so  ill  used  the  poor  old  man  to  make  him  discover  ivhere 
his  valuables  were  hidden,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  had  al- 
ready had  the  sacraments  administered  to  him.  They  had  robbed  him  of 
1800  florins  and  all  his  plate.  Martial  law  had  been  proclaimed^  and 
every  person  convicted  of  stealing  above  the  value  of  five  florins  would  now 
be  hanged  within  twenty-four  hoivs.  "  This,''  added  my  informant,  ^^  is 
the  boldest  exploit  they  have  performed  this  year,  but  they  will  go  on 
with  it  now  they  ve  begun." 

The  drive  through  the  forest  lasts  about  three  hours.  In  the  forest 
itself  the  elevations  are  slight.  The  higher  mountains  lie  further  to  the 
east.  For  these  three  hours  nothing  is  to  be  seen  beyond  the  thick  oak 
forest,  and  this  would  be  enchanting  but  for  the  thought  of  the  banditti 
that  haimt  it.  On  the  other  side  of  Bakony,  another  isolated  mountain, 
its  summit  crowned  with  ruins,  shows  itself  while  the  traveller  is  still  in 
the  centre  of  the  forest ;  when  it  is  passed  the  vineyards  begin  to  appear, 
and  hidden  within  them  lie  the  little  press  houses  of  Schumegh. 

The  sun  was  already  setting  when  I  drove  out  of  the  forest  and  came 
in  sight  of  ^^  Schumegi  var^  (the  town  of  Schumegh),  with  long  ranges 
of  vine  hills  to  the  right ;  and  on  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the  Castle  of 
Patika  and  its  ball-shaped  mountain,  which,  by  a  wonder^  effect  of  the 
light,  looked  of  a  perfect  indigo  blue.     Beyond  lay  an  extensive  plain. 

In  Schumegh  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  old  poet,  KisMudy,  who 
resides  there.  Hungary  has  two  poets  of  the  name:  Kisfaludy  Carl, 
and  Kisfaludy  Schandor  (Alexander).  The  latter  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  him  I  went  to  salute  at  his  seat  in  Schumegh.  His  family  belongs  to 
the  oldest  in  Hungary,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  the  seven  dukes  who 
came  into  Hungary  with  Arpad  the  Magyar.  Kis  signifies  ^^  little,"  yb^ 
"  village,"  and  y  **  of."  In  German  the  name  would  be  **von  Kleindorf  "  (of 
little  Village).  It  is  difficult  to  trace  a  Hungarian  family,  because,  to 
mention  one  cause  among  many,  the  younger  sons  at  a  former  period  often 
took  different  names  from  the  villages  the  family  possessed,  and  still,  when 
an  individual  is  ennobled,  he  always  assumes  an  additional  name  from  some 
such  possession.  Kisfaludy  Schandor  is,  however,  fjEu*  more  distinguished 
by  the  nobility  of  his  poetry  than  by  that  of  his  birth. 

When  I  entered  his  house  a  maidservant  gave  me  the  unwelcome  Intel* 
ligence  that  her  master  was  at  his  vineyard.  I  would  not  be  put  off,  and 
requested  that  a  servant  might  accompany  me  thither.  The  maid  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  German,  and  I  had  to  make  myself  understood 
through  an  interpreter.  To  my  great  surprise,  however,  I  heard  her 
speak  to  the  house-dog  in  German.  The  animal  wanted  to  go  with  us  to 
the  vineyard,  and  jumped  upon  her ;  she  drove  him  back  with  the  same 
expressions  a  German  would  have  used.  This  was  a  new  discoveiy. 
German,  I  found,  was  used  here  in  speaking  to  dogs,  just  as  we  make  use 
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otWxmtokfoT  &e  same  purpose.  How  comes  it  ihab  languageSy  generaliy 
eonsidared  so  refined,  should  on  the  other  hand  he  used  so  ignobly  ?  Did 
tbe  Romans  speak  Greek  to  their  dogs  and  horses  ? 

I  found  the  old  man  among  his  vines ;  he  received  me  kindly,  as  I  came 
in  the  name  of  the  muses,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  said 
Yuits  of  this  kind  were  rare  things  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world. 
Three  years  before,  an  Englishman  had  called  upon  him,  smce  which  time 
I  was  the  only  visiter  of  the  sort  he  had  seen. 

The  sun  still  afforded  light  enough  to  make  the  tour  of  the  beautiful 
Tme-dad  lull,  where  he  showed  me  his  littie  Tusculum,  a  press-house  sur- 
rounded by  a  wooden  balcony,  hidden  among  the  vines.  In  this  charming 
solitude  Kisfaludy  wrote  most  of  the  beautiful  lyrics  which  enchant  his 
€K>untrymen.  He  spoke  much  of  his  youth  to  me.'  In  the  year  1809,  in 
the  hist  insurrection  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  his  comitat  chose  him 
£oT  their  migor,  and  the  palatine  made  him  his  aide-de-camp.  He  and  the 
palatine  had  surveyed  the  Bakony  forest,  and  ascended  the  highest 
mountain,  the  Somhegye.  It  had  then  some  magnificent  oaks  growing 
on  it.  The  palatine  caused  them  to  be  measured,  and  found  that  some  of 
them  had  attuned  the  height  of  twenty  fathoms.  No  pines  were  found 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Bakony,  except  a  few  here  and  there  which 
liad  been  planted. 

ELisfoludy  took  me  afiterwards  to  his  house,  where,  unhappily,  the  hand 
ei  the  directing  housewife,  who  had  preceded  her  husband  to  the  loi^ 
repose,  was  wanting.  He  intended  next  morning  to  set  off  for  the  beauti- 
fid  vine-dad  bills  of  Schomlau,  between  which  place  and  Schumegh  tiiere 
u  almost  on  uninterrupted  succeBsion  of  hanging  vineyards;  and  his 
mster  in  the  mean  time  was  to  have  the  charge  of  his  house.  As  I  saw  the 
preparations  were  not  all  completed,  I  took  leave  and  returned  to  my  inn, 
where  the  disagreeable  task  awaited  me  of  choosing  a  driver  for  the  next 
day.  One,  out  of  several  who  presented  themselves,  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  a  gentleman  who  had  supped  with  me,  and  whose  eloquence 
owed  something  to  the  Badatschon,  or  Schomlau,  unlocker  of  hearts. 
*^  Take  tiiis  man,"  said  he,  '^  he  is  a  German,  and  you  can  trust  him ;  he 
win  not  give  signals  to  the  robbers,  and  afterwards  help  them  to  murder 
travellers.  I've  often  been  driven  by  him,  and  notiiing  ever  happened 
amiss. 

As  tins  extraordinary  recommendation  really  deserved  attention,  inas- 
much as  it  put  me  on  my  guard  as  to  tiie  kind  of  people  I  was  likely  to 
meet  with  here,  and  as  Joseph's  face  pleased  me,  I  made  a  bargain  with 
him.  He  demanded  twelve  florins  a  day ;  I  offered  him  six  ;  he  abated  his 
demand  by  two,  and  I  advanced  one,  and  thus  our  ag^reement  was  con- 
eluded.  I  gave  him  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  he  gave  me  two  florins  by 
way  of  earnest^  which  is  here  paid  by  the  driver  instead  of  the  driven,  and 
promised  to  be  punctual  tiie  next  morning. 

I  asked  tiie  nobleman  with  whom  I  had  supped,  whether  it  was  really 
such  unsafe  travelling  here  ?  '^  Oh,  it  is  always  better  to  be  on  one's 
guard,"  was  the  answer.  '^  Our  peasants  are  becoming  bolder  since  our 
diet  has  tiiought  fit  to  limit  the  application  of  corporal  punishment." 

^^  Is  not  the  stick  soon  to  be  laid  aside  altogether?"  I  asked. 
•   "  Heaven  forbid !  my  cMd,"  said  my  companion,  "  that  will  never  do. 
Our  Hungarians  are  much  too  fiery,  much  too  sanguine  in  temperament ; 
tiiey  are  not  so  easy  to  rule  as  your  phlegmatic  Germans.     They  are  more 
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fike  the  French  and  Italians,  with  whom  they  are  always  ready  to  fratemuHe 
when  they  meet.  No,  no,  without  the  stick  there  is  no  getting  on  widi 
them ;  they  would  all  cut  each  other's  throats,  if  they  were  not  ruled  witb 
a  tight  rein/' 

I  retired  soon  afterwards  to  my  sleeping-apartment,  the  way  to  which  led 
through  a  yard  filled  with  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  dogs,  and  other 
animals^  and  then  up  a  ladder  into  a  gallery  piled  up  with  maize  straw  to 
ihe  height  of  four  feet.  Before  I  could  reach  my  chamher*door,  I  was  o]>- 
liged  to  disturh  a  numher  of  the  quadrupeds,  goats  as  it  appeared,  who  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  comfortably  in  the  straw.  Just  as  I  had  made  my- 
self room  to  enter,  my  attendant  let  the  light  £^1  among  the  straw ;  it 
caught  fire  directly,  but  we  were  fortunately  able  to  extinguish  it,  before 
much  mischief  ensued.  I  went  to  bed,  but  the  goats  did  not,  and  their  ceaseless 
trampling  in  the  wooden  corridor,  and  the  rustling  of  straw,  made  an  un- 
bearable disturbance  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Now  and  then  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  seemed  to  arise  among  them,  and  in  the  scuffle  they  came 
thump  against  my  door.  I  got  up  to  drive  the  brutes  to  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor,  and  the  noise  we  made  together  set  the  dogs  in  the  yard 
barking,  which  was  quickly  responded  to  by  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  what  was  worse,  I  did  not  succeed  in  driving  away  the  goats,  for  as 
often  as  I  drove  them  off,  back  they  came  again.  Hesurtily  tired  was  I  of 
the  night's  amusement,  and  right  glad  when  the  morning  broke.  I  dressed 
myself  in  haste,  and  went  to  inspect  the  ruins  I  had  observed  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Schumegh  as  I  issued  from  the  Bakony  forest.  This  mountain  is 
a  solitary  rock,  steep  on  all  sides,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  a 
flattened  cupola-like  summit.  There  is  no  other  hill  near  it.  The  powerful 
bishops  of  Vesprim  had  formerly  a  castle  and  fortress  here,  and  maintained 
a  garrison  of  two  to  three  hundred  men.  The  fortress  is  in  ruins ;  not  so 
the  wealth  and  consideration  of  its  spiritual  lords,  as  the  beautiful  chateau 
they  have  since  erected  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  shows.  A  wide  aixih- 
way  and  broad  road  lead  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  fields,  with  the  Flatten  See  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east 
the  vineyard  hiUs  of  the  poet  of  Schumegh. 

My  new  driver,  Joseph,  was  a  goodhumoured  brisk  lad,  of  six-and- 
twenty.  As  a  boy  he  had  come  with  his  father  from  Styria  to  Hungary, 
had  served  as  waiter  at  an  inn,  and  had  now  set  up  as  driver  on  his  own 
account.  He  owned  a  pair  of  Transylvanian  horses,  with  which  we  drove 
from  Schumegh  to  Gratz,  twenty-four  German  (about  one  hundred  and 
eight  English)  miles,  in  two  days,  without  much  distressing  the  cattle  or 
fatiguing  ourselves.  I  believe  ne  might  easily,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
have  obtained  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  his  steeds  ;  in  his  own 
country  Joseph  said  he  was  ready  to  part  with  horses,  harness,  and  car- 
riage for  one  hundred  and  twenty  florins  if  he  could  g^t  them.  Joseph 
was  now  clad  in  the  German  fashion,  but  at  home  he  wore  the  Hungarian 
costume,  and  had  two  "  dolmans"  of  the  finest  doth  at  fifteen  florins  an  ell, 
one  trimmed  with  black  lace,  the  other  with  silver.  They  were  also  deco- 
rated with  silver  buttons,  amounting  to  nineteen  ounces  weight,  at  six 
florins  an  ounce.  He  had  moreover  silver  spurs  worth  thirty-two  florins, 
and  his  whole  costume,  when  he  was  equipped  in  full  Hungarian  trim,  was 
worth  300  florins,  and  was  worn  only  on  holidays  at  the  public  dancing- 
houses.  Joseph  was  aiVya^a  legeny  (a  smart  hanclsome  fellow),  adescriptton 
of  persons  who,  hke  the  majos  of  Spain,  play  the  principal  parts  at  the  places 
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of  puUic  amusement  in  the  little  provincial  towns,  and  display  a  finery  and 
pride  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  no  idea.  Sue  h  a  NyaUta  legeny  was  the 
celebrated  Capitan  Pacha  Piale,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of  the  townof  Tolna 
on  the  Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Chios,  to  whom  Suleiman  intrusted  the 
storming  of  the  arsenal  of  Constantinople,  and  who  has  perpetuated  his 
name  by  building  one  of  the  finest  mosques  in  that  city.  Joseph  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  assumption  of  these  gentry  about  him,  as  I  remarked  particu- 
larly in  Styria,  whiere  he  found  a  great  deal  to  reprove.  In  Styria  I  should 
peinapB  not  have  been  long  without  quarrelling  with  him  occasionally,  but 
in  Hungary  he  was  German  enough  to  sympathize  with,  and  we  got  on  well 
enough  together. 

There  is  a  constant  influx  of  people  into  Hungary  from  Styria,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  note  as  we  proceeded.  We  met  numbers  of  persons  coming  from 
Crecmany  with  wine-casks ;  these  were  the  "  Weinschwarzers,**  who  buy 
the  fine  Hungarian  wine  at  the  place  of  its  production  for  four  or  five  florins 
the  eimer,  and  then  smuggle  it  over  the  frontier  into  Styria,  where  the  law 
subjects  it  to  a  duty  of  two  florins  and  thirty  kreuzers,  or  about  one-half  of 
its  value.  It  was  the  vintage  season  and  we  met  whole  trains  of  these 
Styrian  wine-nnugglers,  mounted  on  carts  laden  with  large  empty  casks. 
In  Hungary  of  course  no  one  would  inform  against  them,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded op^y  in  great  caravans.  How  they  manage  on  the  Austrian 
fix)ntier  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

We  also  met  considerable  bodies  of  thrashers  from  Styria,  who  leave 
thw  steril  mountains  to  find  employment  in  the  thinly-peopled  Pusten  of 
Hungary.  They  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Platten  See,  and  then 
fiuther  down  the  Danube.  On  9ie  other  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Hun- 
garian steppes,  they  are  not  to  be  met  with,  because  there  the  primitive 
Asiatic  mode  of  husbandry  prevails,  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by  horses. 
From  nearly  all  Alpine  countries  such  periodical  wanderings  to  the  sur- 
rounding fertile  plains  take  place. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  these  people  return  with  their  earnings  to 
their  native  country,  but  many  of  them  remain  ;  whereas  there  is  no  busi- 
ness or  emplcmnent  that  tempts  the  Hungarians  to  move  westward.  ^^  No- 
thing comes  from  the  east  but  the  wolves  m  winter,''  observed  Joseph  ;  ^'  in 
summer  they  hide  themselves  in  the  Bakony  forest,  but  in  winter  they  find 
their  way  even  into  Styria." 

By  noon  we  were  in  Pasvar,  but  found  no  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  our 
speed,  for  the  inn  was  detestable.  The  only  thing  of  interest  I  found  was 
a  portrait  of  Attila!  I  do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  in 
the  Hungarian  towns  I  heard  and  saw  far  more  of  this  ancient  conqueror 
than  of  Napoleon.  The  Hungarians  reckon  him  and  his  Huns  among 
their  nationalities,  and  are  even,  I  think,  somewhat  proud  of  the  exploits 
of  the  "  Scourge  of  God."  I  do  not  speak  of  what  the  learned  say  on 
the  subject,  but  the  common  Hungarian's  constant  boast  is,  ^'  We  Magyars 
came  twice  to  Europe,  and  have  twice  conquered  Hungary  ;  once  under 
Attila,  and  once  under  Arpad." 

Our  admirable  painter,  Kaulbach,  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  Attila,  has 
represented  him  treading  on  a  shield,  and  wielding  his  many-thonged 
scourge.  In  the  picture  at  the  inn,  the  hero  was  on  horseback,  tossing 
victoriously  a  banner  aloft  in  the  air  and  about  to  cross  a  river,  just  where 
its  waters  are  pouring  down  in  a  mighty  cataract.    I  have  met  with  simi- 
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lar  portraits  of  AttOa  in  Hiinguy  much  ofteaer  than  I  have  with  ihoM 
of  Arminiiu  or  Charlemagne. 

A  dirty  tahledoth,  watery  soup,  hard  tough  meat,  raw  potatoes,  sour 
wine,  dirty  hutter  and  half-baked  bread,  fairly  entitled  an  unfiDitunate 
traveller  to  say  as  I  did,  without  tasting  a  morsel^  *^  I  haye  done,  waiter, 
take  it  all  away." 

While  Josepn  was  feeding  the  horses  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbcmring 
Franciscan  convent.  There  I  found  much  more  to  remind  me  of  St. 
Francis  than  of  Christ.  A  St.  Veronica  was  holding  the  handkeiduef  in 
her  hand,  on  which  was  impressed,  not  the  face  of  our  Saviour,  but  the 
head  of  a  Franciscan.  In  another  picture,  a  Franciscan  was  raising^  the 
dead ;  in  a  third,  another  Franciscan,  instead  of  an  angel,  was  represented 
bearing  a  lily,  as  a  heavenly  messenger  of  peace,  and  many  other  objects 
in  the  same  taste.  In  every  religious  order  it  seems  the  fieushion  to  glorify 
those  miracles  alone  which  were  wrought  by  one  of  their  own  order,  but  I 
had  never  found  anywhere  such  flagrant  self-idolatry  as  among  these 
Franinseans.  I  saw  in  this  convent  a  book  I  never  met  with  before,  a  so- 
called  ^^  Modus  dicendi  missamJ*  In  this  book  was  minutely  described, 
not  only  what  the  priest  was  to  say,  but  how  he  was  to  hold  himself,  how 
to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  how  it  was  to  be  given,  how  the  fingers  were  to 
be  held  in  bestowing  the  .blessing,  &c. ;  and  to  aid  the  description,  pictures 
of  priests  in  a  hundred  different  attitudes  were  given.  The  different  parts 
of  the  hands,  fingers,  ^.,  were  numbered  with  reference  to  the  text.  It 
struck  me,  that  even  supposing  it  were  necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  the 
details  of  diese  mysteries,  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  better  not  to  print  them. 

As  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  reasonable  being  either  in  the 
convent  or  the  inn,  I  retreated  to  my  carriage,  which  stood  in  one  of  the 
huge  sheds  to  be  seen  in  every  Hungarian-ton  yard.  Here  I  found  com- 
pany enough.  Many  travellers  in  Hungary  when  they  find  the  inn  bad, 
dine  and  take  their  afternoon's  nap  in  their  carriages.  To  the  ri^t  of 
mine,  a  German  peasant  fiftmily  had  just  finished  their  potato  dinner ;  in 
one  to  the  left,  the  party,  consisting  of  an  old  father,  a  young  woman  and 
her  husband,  were  comfortably  asleep.  Before  me  stood  an  elegant  equi- 
page, in  which  sat  a  lady  with  her  interesting  little  daughter,  who  was 
amusing  herself  by  jumping  in  and  out.  She  held  a  small  earthen  cup  in 
her  hand,  which  sne  exhibited  to  me,  calling  out  '^  JPohar,  pohai^^  (drinking 
cup)  and  then  hid  herself  in  her  mother's  lap."  '^  My  little  girl  cannot  compre- 
hend how  her  Hungarian  jargon  should  not  be  intelligible  to  you,"  said  her 
mother  ;-  ^'  she  has  not  yet  learned  that  there  is  any  other  language  than 
her  own.*'  The  pretty  Httle  Ingrin  seemed  to  be  quizzing  me,  and  I  felt 
exceedingly  stupid  in  my  inability  to  make  any  return  to  all  her  quips  and 
cranks. 

The  poles  of  all  these  carriages  lay  quietly  in  the  dust,  and  our  horses 
were  calmly  disposing  of  their  oats  and  hay  in  the  stables  beside  us.  There 
was  something  droU  in  the  appearance  of  so  many  peopled  vehicles  remain- 
ing so  motionless  in  their  places,  all  changed  kkt  the  time  into  sofas  and 
divans,  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  iniserable  tsharde.  Some  oxen  occa- 
sionally thrust  in  their  muzzles  among  the  carriages  to  enjoy  the  shade,  and 
near  mem  against  a  pillar  lay  three  Slovaeks  sleeping  on  some  straw  and 
their  travelling-sacks.  If  they  had  not  been  so  shaggy,  so  oily,  and  so  very 
tarry  in  their  appearance,  I  must  have  admitted  &em  to  be  remarkably 
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haadsome  feUoira*  The  Slovacks  generally  aze  handsome ;  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  regiment  than  the  Slovack  in&ntry  regiment,  with  respect  to 
carriage,  form,  and  martial  expression  of  countenance. 

Such  a  pictore  as  I  have  just  described  is  constantly  to  he  seen  in  the 
yards  of  all  Hungarian  '^  tshardes."  I  should  add  that  our  host  stood  in 
a  comer,  skinning  a  newly-slaughtered  sheep,  and  that  such  bloody  spectacles 
are  also  common  to  the  place;  there  seems  no  end  of  the  sanguinary  work. 

My  Joseph  was  the  hrst  driver  ready,  but  I  was  almost  sorry  that  we 
had  all  to  g^  different  ways,  and  did  not  set  off  in  company.  He  chose  to 
drive  me  the  back  way  out  of  Hungary,  through  a  variety  of  fields  and 
forest  paths. 

The  forests  were  nearly  all  of  oak,  under  whose  shade  great  herds  of 
swine,  oxen,  and  buffaloes  were  feeding.  In  this  neighbourhood,  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Raab,  I  saw  the  largest  herds  of  the  last-named  animal 
that  are  to  be  found  in  Hungary;  in  middle  Hungary  there  are  none. 
Joseph  told  me  that  the  herds  were  sometimes  as  savage  as  their  keepers, 
particularly  the  swine  and  the  buffaloes.  The  herdsmen  know  how  to  set 
their  cattle  at  both  man  and  beast,  and  make  use  of  them  for  their  own 
defence.  They  teach  the  swine  by  first  throwing  young  dogs  among  them, 
which  they  eat  up,  and  then  older  dogs  are  sacrificed,  but  these  are  often 
first  cruelly  mutilated  by  the  herdsmen.  By  these  means  the  swine  soon 
lose  their  fear  of  dogs,  and  learn  to  eat  up  yoimg  and  old ;  and  a  swine- 
herd is  almost  as  thuikful  for  the  g^  of  a  dog,  as  of  apiece  of  money.  The 
object  of  this  training  is  to  teach  the  swine  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  wolves  and  sheep-dogs.  The  wolves  soon  become  aware  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  them  from  the  swine,  and  only  attack  them  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Upon  occasion  the  herds  make  use  of  their  unclean  charges 
as  a  protection  against  men;  they  have  certain  calls,  to  which  the 
n.mmtt.1g  auswcr,  and  if  they  are  not  exactly  set  upon  men,  the 
smell  of  a  stranger  allures  them :  they  like  flesh,  and  will  readily  attack, 
if  they  are  not  prevented.  It  is  the  same  with  the  buffaloes.  They 
collect  readily  at  tne  herdsman's  call,  and  fly  at  a  stranger,  if  not  held  in 
check.  Push  with  their  horns  they  cannot,  but  they  will  trample  dog, 
wolf,  or  man,  to  death  with  the  fore  feet.  ^^  A  Mend  of  mine  and  myself," 
said  Joseph,  '^  once  laid  a  wager  with  a  buffalo  herdsman,  that  we  would 
venture  armed  with  good  clubs  among  the  herd,  even  if  they  were  set 
upon  us.  The  wager  was  a  barrel  of  wine.  We  took  our  dubs,  and  the 
herdsman  raised  the  cry,  '  Ischtennem,  ischtennemy  which  is  their  call  for 
help  when  attacked.  The  brutes  advanced  slowly,  after  their  fashion  ;  we 
advanced  to  meet  them  before  they  had  drawn  their  circle  too  close ;  some 
of  them  came  closer  to  smell  us.  ^  Ischtennem^  ischtennem^  cried  the 
herdsman  again,  and  the  buffaloes  prepared  to  attack  us  :  we  stood  with 
our  backs  to  a  tree.  About  two  hundred  paces  farther  there  was  another 
tree,  and  at  a  like  distance  a  third.  If  we  fought  our  way  to  the  third 
tree,  we  were  to  have  won  our  wager.  I  had  thought  to  cripple  the  brutes 
by  aiming  at  their  legs  with  our  clubs ;  but  our  blows  had  no  more  effect 
than  if  they  had  been  bestowed  upon  so  many  iron  posts  ;  so  we  threw 
them  away,  and  trusted  to  our  adu'ess  and  fleetness.  I  must  own  oiv  cou- 
rage sank  rather  sooner  than  we  had  expected.  The  snorting  brutes  pur- 
sued us  so  sharply,  that  I  began  to  think  of  reaching  the  second  tree,  and 
dimbing  up  to  save  myself.  I  saw  my  fnend  abeady  running  for  it,  closely 
pursued  by  the  buffiUoes.     ^  Will  you   ask  for  quarter,'  called  out  the 
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herdsman  ;  I  said  ^  yes'  to  saye  my  fnend,  and  he  shouted  *  Hei,  jae^ 
jcte  r  threw  himself  among  the  herd,  and  drove  them  off  my  friend,  who 
was  aheady  down !  Our  wager  was  lost,  and  I  have  hated  the  sight  of 
hufGikloes  ever  since.  They  are  detestahle  hrutes.  They  have  never  been 
able  to  teach  so  much  vice  to  oxen  and  horses." 

I  told  him  that  he  had  run  a  very  foolish  risk,  and  that,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  much  rather  have  been  torn  by  a  lion,  than  be  trampled  to 
deadi  by  bufiiEdoes,  or  eaten  by  swine.  All  the  buffaloes  we  saw  were  ex- 
tremely fieit.  '^  These  brutes,"  said  Joseph,  ''  get  fatter  upon  straw  than 
oxen  upon  clover." 

Travelling  along  byways,  as  I  have  described,  we  had  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  seemg  those  scenes  of  national  life  which  a  traveller  most  deughts 
in.  We  surprised  the  herdsmen  by  their  fires,  the  women  and  young  girls 
at  their  domestic  occupations,  the  children  romping  under  the  chestnut- 
trees,  and  the  old  people  chatting  at  their  house-doors.  The  landscape 
became  more  and  more  pleasing  as  we  advanced  ;  the  country  more  ani- 
mated and  populous.  A  little  way  before  arriving  at  ROrmOnd,  we  saw  a 
wisp  of  straw  dangling  from  a  tree,  to  mark  the  bolder  of  the  Eisenburg 
Comitat,  the  last  through  which  we  had  yet  to  pass.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  all  Hungary ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  the 
comitats  bordering  on  Germany  are  always  more  thickly  peopled  than  those 
o£  the  interior.  Joseph  complained  of  the  increasing  prices  of  com  and 
hay  for  his  horses ;  but  this  to  me  was  only  one  of  many  gratifying  signs 
that  we  were  approaching  a  more  prosperous  country.  Handsome  chestnutc 
trees  became  more  common  by  the  sides  of  the  houses,  the  waste  pieces  of 
ground  less  frequent,  and  smaller  in  extent.  In  short,  in  proportion  as  we 
ascended  towards  the  German  hills,  I  felt  that  the  country  was  also  ad- 
vancing in  an  amending  scale  of  cultivation. 

We  reached  K0rm5nd  shortly  before  sunset.  This  town,-  perhaps  the 
Curta  of  the  Romans,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Raab,  with  the  Styrian  Alps 
in  the  background,  the  last  spur  of  which  loses  itself  in  the  valley.  The 
towns  of  Guns,  Steinamanger,  Oedenburg,  and  Eisenstadt,  have  the  same 
mountainous  background  in  the  west,  and  the  same  level  foreground  in  the 
east,  and  form  the  first  chain  of  western  towns  in  Hungary.  They  occupy 
the  ground  where  the  mountain  disappears  and  the  level  land  begins. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
roasting  and  eating  chestnuts.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  whole 
forests  of  chestnut-trees,  planted,  as  some  Hungarian  authors  assert,  by  the 
Romans,  who,  it  is  well  Imown,  had  some  fine  colonies  here :  Sabaria,  Sca- 
rabantia,  and  others,  the  same  chain  of  towns  whose  Hungarian  names  I 
have  given  above ;  but  as  to  the  chestnut-trees,  seeing  they  extend  through 
the  whole  Alpine  range,  their  appearance  here  is  better  explained  by  the 
geology  than  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  KOrmOnd  I  saw  again  a  park  and  garden.  They  belong,  with  a 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  wealthy  family  of  Bathyany,  and  join 
those  of  the  Esterhazys,  of  which  I  spoke  in  Eisenstadt.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  is  to  be  found  all  that  Hungary  has  most  distinguished  in  the 
way  of  gardens.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  and  trees  is  much  attended  to 
here ;  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Magyar  land  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
garden.  The  fruit  of  this  district,  and  there  is  an  astonishing  abundance 
of  it,  is  generally  brought  into  the  market  in  a  dried  state,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Oedenburg^r  fruit.     Vienna  is  principally  supplied  with  the 
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article  from  this  part  of  Hungary.  In  the  Bathyany  garden  I  saw  the 
most  magnificent  wall  of  H^ra  gumquefolia  I  had  ever  heheld.  The 
gardens  were  full  of  promenaders  from  the  town. 

As  our  horses  were  fresh  again  after  sunset,  Joseph  proposed  to  drive 
fiirther.  It  was  already  twilight,  and  I  hinted  at  the  diance  of  rohbers. 
'^  All  that's  nothing,"  said  he,  coolly,  '^  and,  besides,  I  have  got  my  haekerl 
with  me,"  drawing  out  from  under  the  straw  a  handsome  sharp  axe  with  a 
yeiy  long  and  slender  handle,  which  he  had  never  before  shown  me.  ^^  I 
always  keep  this  by  me  in  the  straw  when  I  drive,"  added  he,  "  I  like  it 
better  than  two  pistols ;  if  any  attack  is  made  upon  me  in  the  carriage,  I 
give  them  a  taste  of  that,  and  whip  on  the  horses  to  a  gallop.  I  can  hit 
better  with  that  than  widi  a  pistol,  and,  then,  it  makes  no  noise." 

On  the  road  he  related  a  number  of  exploits  of  bandit  heroism  of 
Sobri  (pronounced  Shobri)  and  his  comrades,  and  of  a  certain  Laketoe 
Istvan.  The  latter  hero  and  two  of  his  companions  defended  themselves 
once  against  fifty  peasants,  who  had  given  them  chase,  and  drove  back 
the  whole  party  to  their  village.  At  last  soldiers  were  sent  out  against 
him,  when  Laketos  Istvan,  seeing  escape  impossible,  shot  himself  through 
the  head  before  them.  It  is  said  that  Hungarian  robbers  have  often  pre- 
ferred a  voluntary  de^ith  to  an  ignominious  imprisonment.  How  much  the 
people  of  this  country  assist  in  keeping  up  this  kind  of  heroism  among  the 
robbers,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  inn  at  St.  Mihaly*s,  where 
we  stopped  for  the  night.  On  the  waUs  of  the  principal  room  there  were 
various  fresco  paintings ;  on  one  side  the  portrait  of  a  former  king  of 
Hungary,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  robber  chief  Sobri,  not  any  way 
in  connexion  with  the  gallows,  but  armed,  and  in  full  costume.  The 
painter  had,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  was  not  much,  given  him  a 
very  handsome  face,  besides  a  pair  of  prodigious  spurs,  a  tight-fitting 
jacket,  and  a  cap  set  jantily  on  one  side,  and  embroidered  with  red 
flowers  and  fancy  patterns.  In  his  girdle  were  stuck  a  pair  of  pistols,  and 
he  was  leaning  on  his  haekerl^  similar  in  form  to  that  of  my  friend  Joseph. 

"  Was  he  really  as  good-looking  as  he  is  there  painted  r"  I  asked  the 
cook. 

^'  Yes,  he  was  then  a  handsome  fellow  of  about  two-and-twenty,"  she 
answered.     "  He  may  be  six*4ind-twenty  now." 

"  Now  ?  I  thought  he  had  been  long  dead  ?" 

^^  £h,  my  conscience,  no !  He  is  alive  still,  and  is  gone  to  America.  He 
was  a  shepherd's  son,  and  born  in  the  Comitat  of  Tolna.  Many  a  priest 
and  nobleman  has  he  robbed,  but  he  never  touched  the  poor;  nor  ever 
killed  any  one  himself — ^he  let  his  people  do  that — unless  he  were  attacked, 
and  then  of  course !  Twice  he  got  away  from  the  people  that  had  caught 
him.  Once  they  thought  to  have  him  in  a  village,  but  he  flung  off  his 
cap,  disguised  hnnself  and  got  clear  off,  and  when  they  came  to  the  house 
where  they  thought  he  was,  and  asked,  ^  Well,  where  is  Sobri  ?'  he  an- 
swered by  firing  off  his  pistols  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  was  off  in  a 
twinkling  I  Another  time  they  really  had  him  fast,  but  the  wife  of  the 
Burggraf  (governor  of  the  gaol)  who  had  him  in  charge  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  let  him  escape.  At  last  they  got  a  whole  pack  of  haiducks, 
peasants,  and  soldiers,  and  had  a  regular  battle.  Some  say  ne  was  killed  then, 
and  that  his  old  fatlier  and  mother  were  brought  to  recognise  the  body  of 
their  son.  But /don't  believe  it.  He  would  not  let  himself  be  caught  so  I  I 
think  he  is  only  keepmg  quiet  because  he  sees  there's  nothing  to  be  done.'' 
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^'Here,''  thought  I,  <'it  is  easy  to  perceiTe  the  train  of  aignment  by 
which  an  honest  man  allows  himself  to  be  transfonned  into  a  robber 
chief." 

While  the  cook  was  telling  me  this  stoiy,  she  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  me  a  '^  hochen  h&ndd^  ground  some  Transjlvanian  rock-salt  in  one  of 
the  small  salt-mills  to  be  seen  in  everv  Hungarian  kitchen,  placed  a  little 
bread-mountain,  such  as  is  usually  baked  in  every  Hungarian  household, 
on  the  table,  and  invited  me  to  do  justice  to  these  viands,  a  request  I 
was  not  slow  in  complying  with. 

The  next  morning  Joseph  and  his  brisk  Traxisylvanians  were  early  ready 
to  set  off,  and  I  did  not  keep  them  waiting.  We  continued  to  ascend  tM 
Raab  valley,  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful.  At  K()rm6nd  the  white  Hun- 
garian oxen  had  disi^peared,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  Styrian 
and  Qerman  teams.  The  Hungarian  ox  is  a  handsome  anunal,  but  i^e 
Styrian  has  more  expression  in  his  physiognomy,  and  more  strength  in  his 
bones.  He  is  a  far  better  worker  than  the  Hungarian,  who  is  accustomed 
to  be  yoked  with  five  and  even  seven  of  his  breuiren,  while  the  Styrian  has 
frequently  to  work  alone* 

At  length  we  reached  the  parts  inhabited  by  Germans  alone,  the  land 
of  the  Hienzes,  or  Httnzes,  as  they  are  called.  Here,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  domination,  began  another  province,  Upper  Pannonia.  The 
Hienzes  or  Hdnzes  (I  could  never  learn  which  was  the  right  word)  are 
a  very  peculiar  race  of  Germans,  and  their  reputation  does  not  stand  high, 
either  for  mother-wit^  or  acquired  knowledge ;  when  a  Hienze  is  spoken  of, 
the  hearers  involuntarily  smile.  I  once  heard  a  citizen  of  Guns  disputing 
with  one  of  Steinamanger,  whether  Guns  or  Steinamanger,  were  properly 
the  capital  of  the  Hienzes,  and  neither  seemed  desirous  of  appropriating  the 
honour  to  his  own  town.  I  asked  the  landlord  of  a  large  inn,  where  we 
breakfasted  the  next  morning,  why  the  people  were  called  JStenzes, 
"  Why,"  replied  he,  "because  they  speak  so  kienzish.  They  live  here  on 
the  frontier,  and  are  neither  Germans  nor  Hungarians,  but  all  hienzish" 

I  believe  great  injustice  is  done  the  Hienzes,  As  £ar  as  I  could  judge, 
they  have  as  much  understanding  as  their  neighbours.  How  ha  they 
are  really  a  mongrel  race,  must  remain  a  subject  of  future  inquiry.  To 
me  they  seemed  perfect  Germans,  a  good  and  vigorous  stock,  and  troe 
brothers  of  the  Austrians  and  Styrians.  I  found  everything  about  them — 
their  architecture,  their  husbandry,  style  of  dress,  &c. — so  perfectly  Ger- 
num,  that  Hungary  was  just  as  completely  out  of  my  head  as  if  I  had 
not  been  in  the  country. 

There  are  some  Croats  mingled  among  the  Hienzes,  "  Water  Croats,*' 
as  they  are  called,  as  there  are  among  the  Germans  of  Eisenstadt  and 
Oedenburg.  The  Hienzes  are  now  expected  to  learn  the  Magyar  language. 
"  Nobody  understands  it  here,"  say  they,  "  but  the  schoolmaster  is  to  teach 
our  children.     Unluckily  he  does  not  know  a  word  of  it  himself/' 

I  went  into  one  of  the  houses  of  the  village  where  I  found  a  womaii 
reading  a  religious  book.  I  opened  it  at  the  article  "  Purgatory.'*  Under 
this  head  there  were  was  a  most  grisly  and  awful  picture  of  hell,  founded 
on  the  relation  of  a  priest,  who  had  undergone  three  days'  punishment, 
and  then  returned  to  earth,  and  on  that  of  a  soldier  who  had  passed  two 
days  and  two  hours  in  purgatory.  Every  thing  said  to  have  been  wit- 
nessed there  was  most  minutely  described,  and  in  a  style  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  <<  million."    The  soldier  and  the  priest  vied  wiUi  each  other  ifl 
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tJie  little  details  of  their  descriptions  of  the  torments  to  which  the"  souls 
were  subjected  by  the  devil.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  transcribe  the 
exact  words  in  which  all  this  was  given  in  the  book,  meant  for,  and,  in 
st^le,  suited  to  the  multitude.  A  thousand  times  in  one  day  a  soul  was 
said  to  be  eaten  by  some  indescribable  monster,  and  again  vomited  forth, 
rent  in  pieces,  gnawed,  burnt,  crushed  to  atoms,  and  again  renewed, 
BgBm  to  undergo  these  tortures.  The  soldier  saw  a  feai^  dragon,  in 
-whose  entrails  other  monsters  generated  and  devoured  a  second  time 
the  souls  he  swallowed,  and  which  were  again  served  up  as  a  third 
course  to  a  third  brood  of  intestine  worms  and  grifl&ns.  The  sufferers, 
moreover,  according  to  these  veracious  and  trustworthy  reporters,  were 
a  thousand  times  more  susceptible  to  the  tortiu*es  they  endured  than  we 
on  earth  could  at  all  conceive.  One  single  moment  of  the  pains  of  hell 
exceeded  in  intensity  a  thousand  years  of  earthly  pain.  This  pleasant 
description  closed  with  a  suppHcation  from  the  poor  tortured  spirits,  that 
the  pious  would,  by  prayers  and  gifts  to  the  church,  labour  for  their 
deliverance.  This  precious,  book  was  by  no  means  an  old  one,  and  a 
woman  was  actually  reading  it. 

I  was  really  shocked,  and  could  not  help  asking  the  woman  whether  she 
believed  that  the  "  good  God"  permitted  such  horrors  to  exist  ?  "  Ah,  no 
or,  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  she  ;  ''  but  you  know,  sir,  if  people  that  make 
books  told  nothing  but  the  truth,  nobody  would  buy  their  wares." 

It  is  consoling  to  think  that  hard  as  the  authors  of  such  books  labour 
to  insult  God*s  goodness  and  mercy,  the  sounder  sense  of  the  people  in 
some  measure  defeats  their  aim,  and  that  the  results  are  by  no  means  what 
they  desire,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  spiced  the  dish  too 
highly.  Strange  indeed  is  the  difference  between  the  grim  atrocities  in- 
vented by  these  book-makers  in  Christian  Europe,  and  the  simple  chas- 
tisement imagined  by  the  old  Greeks  in  their  Tartarus.  Let  us  think 
only  of  the  vessel  of  the  Danaides,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  fruit  trees 
and  fugitive  waters  of  Tantalus.  To  me  these  ptmishments  appear  not 
only  less  incredible,  but  far  more  impressive,  then  this  everlasting  burning, 
crushing,  and  swallowing.  As  these  punishments,  moreover,  were  more 
mental  than  physical,  they  display  a  more  elevated  spirit  in  those  who  in- 
vented them.  There  are  at  present  a  nimiber  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  and  other  useful  books.  It  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  visit  this  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  wrest  such  detestable  ab- 
surdities as  these  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  might  silently  buy 
them  up  wherever  they  found  them,  and  destroy  them  even  if  circumstances 
did  not  permit  the  replacing  them  with  other  and  better  books. 

The  country  of  the  Hienzes  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  in 
width.  Our  little  Transylvanians  were  fleet,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
perceived  a  little  bridge,  whereon  stood  the  Austrian  custom-house  officers. 
I  was  prepared  for  a  long  and  tedious  search  after  sundry  excisable  arti- 
cles, and  made  Joseph  a  sign  to  halt,  when  the  officers  at  once  stood  aside, 
and  pronounced  the  welcome  words,  "You  may  go  on."  Not  a  hair 
belonging  to  us  was  ruffled.  Our  carriage  rolled  over  the  bridge  ;  I 
breathed  more  freely,  for,  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  was  in  Germany  again. 


STTRIA. 


FURSTENFELD  TO  GRATZ. 


Abrivino  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  and  after  having  trayersed 
Hungary,  I  re-entered  the  Central  Empire,  a  title  to  which  our  Grermany 
may  certainly  lay  a  fairer  claim  than  China.  Oh,  if  it  had  hut  had  a- 
face,  I  could  have  kissed  the  dear,  snug,  comfortahle-looking  little  frontier 
town  of  Fiirstenfeld,  perched  upon  its  hill,  with  its  houses  and  its  streets, 
and  the  people  that  moved  ahout  in  them,  together  with  tiie  cheerful  and 
inviting  hostelry  at  which  we  put  up.  I  seemed  to  have  got  among  friends 
and  old  acquaintances  again,  and  I  almost  wondered,  when  I  told  the  people 
I  had  just  returned  from  Hungary,  that  they  did  not  seize  me  hy  the  hand 
and  wish  me  joy.  Even  the  Austrian  wine,  which  I  had  always  thought 
before  was  more  acid  than  agreeable,  rather  pleased  me  now.  Its  golden 
colour  looked  to  advantage  with  the  rays  of  a  German  sun  playing  through 
it,  and  I  arrived  with  little  trouble  at  a  conviction  that  Austrian  wine^ 
mixed  with  water,  was  an  excellent  beverage,  and  decidedly  more  salubri- 
ous and  better  calculated  to  quench  the  diirst  than  the  more  fiery  wines 
of  Hungary. 

My  inn  was  almost  a  nunnery,  being  presided  over  by  a  widow,  under 
whom  all  the  offices  of  the  household  appeared  to  be  discharged  by  a 
numerous  array  of  dausrhters  and  assistant  damsels.  I  dined  in  company 
with  some  Auitmn  <lce^^  who  commanded  the  fiontler  post,  appo£Z 
for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Manufactory,  at  which  no  less 
than  45,000  cigars  are  daily  made,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
Trieste  and  the  southern  provmces  of  Austria.  To  Trieste  alone,  I  was 
assured,  more  than  600,000  imperial  cigars  were  sent  every  month  from 
FUrstenfeld.  In  the  whole  year,  at  this  rate,  making  a  trifling  deduction 
for  holidays,  fifteen  millions  of  cigars  are  manufactured  at  this  place.  Now 
these  are  all  of  a  villanous  quality,  such  as  few  will  be  able  to  smoke 
without  making  wry  mouths;  the  Austrian  government,  moreover,  to 
protect  this  manufacturing  monopoly,  has  to  maintain  a  little  army  of 
clerks,  and  other  public  servants,  besides  a  military  detachment  for  the 
protection  of  each  separate  establishment ;  and  if  the  monopoly  were  done 
away  with,  a  countless  host  of  custom-house  officers  and  excisemen  would 
become  superflttousy  endless  temptfttions  to  fraud  would  cease,  and  in  the 
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place  of  a  few  'wretched  retailers  of  tobacco,  a  prosperous  dass  of  dealers 
and  importers  would  immediately  arise,  men  tlutt  would  not  only  sell  bet- 
ter cigars  and  tobacco  for  less  money,  but  would  extend  and  animate  the 
general  trade  of  the  country  with  foreign  nations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  really  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  that  can  induce  the 
Austrian  government  to  cling  to  a  monopoly,  the  revenue  of  which  would 
be  amply  replaced  by  a  more  regular  tax,  levied  upon  the  lovers  of  the 
weed,  in  the  shape  of  an  import  duty. 

In  passing  from  Hungary  into  Styria,  a  number  of  little  contrasts 
immemately  strike  the  traveller.  The  Hungarians  appear  to  have  rooted 
out  all  their  pine  forests.  At  FUrstenfeld  these  present  themselves  again 
in  all  their  majesly,  and  continue  to  characterize  the  landscape,  all  the  way 
to  the  borders  of  Bavaria.  Such  a  thing  as  an  umbrella  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  Hungary;  in  Styria,  on  the  contrary,  people  are  seldom  seen 
without  them,  and  this  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Alpine  countries.  Buck- 
wheat is  found  growing  in  every  vall^  of  the  Alps,  but  it  is  never  to  be 
seen  in  the  wheat-growing  plains  of  Hungary. 

The  road  to  Gr&tz  runs  for  several  leagues  over  a  flat  but  elevated  ridge, 
with  few  indentations,  like  a  huge  dam  constructed  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
To  the  lefb  and  right,  the  eye  ranges  over  smiling  valleys  and  startling 
abysses,  and  beyond  these  arise  more  lofty  hills  to  enclose  the  picture.  Our 
two  black  Transylvanians  did  their  best  to  carry  us  over  these  mountain 
roads,  but  it  was  aa;er  midnight  before  we  reached  a  gate,  which  opened 
to  afford  us  a  passage,  when  we  were  kindly  informed  that  we  had  now 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Gr&tz.  After  a  little  while  we  stopped  again,  and 
were  told  that  we  had  come  to  the  Jacominiplatz,  the  handsomest  square 
in  the  city,  and  that  £rom  the  said  platz  there  issued  the  Herrengassey 
the  handsomest  street  in  the  city,  and  that  in  the  said  platz  there  stood  the 
8tadt  Trieste  and  that  the  said  Stadt  Triest  was  a  very  excellent  inn. 
We  immediately  resolved  to  subject  the  last  piece  of  information  to  the 
test  of  a  more  dose  inquiiy,  but  to  take  the  remaining  assurances  on  trust 
at  least  till  the  return  of  daylight. 
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Of  all  the  Alpine  cities  between  France  and  Hungaiy,  none  is  so  popu- 
lous as  GrSltz.  It  contains  48,000  inhabitants,  and  may  therefore  be 
looked  on,  in  some  measure,  as  the  capital  of  the  Alps.  Situated  halfway 
between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  the  town  serves  as  the  centre  of  the  inland 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  being  a  cheap  and  agreeable  place 
to  live  in,  many  families,  both  from  Trieste  and  from  Vienna,  are  induced 
by  considerations  of  economy  to  fix  their  residence  at  Gr9,tz.  Many  civil 
and  military  officers,  who  nave  retired  on  pensions,  reside  here;  many 
Italians  come  here  to  study  German,  and  many  are  glad,  during  the  heats 
of  summer,  to  quit  the  sunny  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  seek  refreshment  in 
an  Alpine  atmosphere.  There  are  several  other  cities  among  the  Alps 
that  serve  as  places  of  transition  between  Germany  and  Italy.  One  of 
these  is  Bozen,  between  Inspruck  and  Verona;  I  found  one  family  from 
Dalmatia  at  GrS,tz,  and  another  that  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Formerly,  a  great  number  of  young  Italians  studied  at 
the  University  of  Gr^tz.     This  continued  till  1831,  in  which  year,  out  of 
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tha  ihooMiid  ttadinta  ihMi  fieqiKWiting  the  unifviitiry  no  bii  ttftn  800 
were  Italians;  agreeable,  well-bred  joung  men,  and  aofficienilj  well  pro*' 
Tided,  in  a  peooniary  point  of  view,  with  the  means  of  maldng  themaebw 
.agreeable  to  the  townspeople.  The  cholera  frightened  thmn  all  away 
at  once,  and  they  haye  never  returned  in  equal  numbers.  At  the  periodn 
my  visit*  there  w»e  only  twelve  Italian  students  there.  Insprook  also 
had  formerly  alittle  colony  of  Italian  students ;  but,  at  present,  it  wpp&m 
that  the  young  men  who  come  from  the  south  in  search  of  Qerman  eradi» 
tion,  give  the  preference  to  Vienna* 

Gr&ts  is  a  large  handsome  city,  and  offiors  all  the  oonveniences  of  one, 
without  either  the  drawback  of  a  court,  or  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  lai^ 
commercial  community.  It  is  a  &vourite  residence,  not  only  for  retim 
officers,  but  for  those  also  who  have  retired  from  yet  higher  stations,  for 
those  who  have  stood  near  to  thrones,  and  would  fain  forget  the  hcoght 
from  which  they  have  fallen.  I  allude  here  particularly  ta  the  Duoheis  of 
Berry.  The  Archduke  John  also»  who  loves  the  atmosphere  of  the  Alps 
better  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  spends  his  winters  here,  and  Us 
example  is  imitated  by  many  nobles  of  congenial  tastes.  A  few  English 
and  French  families  are  also  found  to  mingle  with  the  other  elements  that 
constitute  the  society  of  Grfttz.  The  place  is  a  kind  of  harbour  of  refuge 
for  numberless  old  vessels  that  have  been  damaged  among  the  hurricansf 
and  whirlpools  of  the  world.  I  found,  for  instance,  many  noble  and  fer*" 
gotten  wrecks  cast  ashore  here  by  the  Poliih  storms.  Among  others,  the 
nery,  old,  greyheaded  Ostrovsky  may  daily  be  seen  at  the  theatre,  in  the 
second  stall  to  the  right  of  the  stage.  There  was  a  time  when  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world  many  an  amdous  eye  was  turned  upward  towarcb 
him ;  now,  the  strutters  on  the  stage  look  heedlessly  over  him  away,  and 
only  here  and  there  are  a  few  to  be  found  who  still  remember  what  the 
sorrows  were  that  bleached  those  noUe  locks.* 

*  Count  Anthony  Ostrorsky  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1782,  and  was  dlstlngoished 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  bj  his  ardent  and  disinterested  jyatriotasm. 
He  studied  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipzig  ;  and  when  the  French  army  ent^ned  War- 
saw in  1806,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  inscribe  his  name  among  those  who  composed 
the  goard  of  honour.  When  Napoleon  retreated  from  Moscow,  Ostrovsky  attached 
himself  to  the  French  army,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  He  returned  to  Poland  at  the  peace,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  Castellan 
in  1817,  in  which  dignity,  notwithstanding  the  personal  animosity  of  the  Qiaod 
Duke  Constantine,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Ostrovsky  bow 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  Polish  opposition,  and  drew  upon  himself  more  and 
more  the  hatred  of  Constantine.  Ostrovsky  was  at  Leipzig,  on  his  return  from  S 
tour  through  Enghmd,  France,  and  Switzerland,  when  he  heard  of  the  insurrectioii 
at  Warsaw.  He  was  detained  for  some  time  by  the  Prussian  authorities,  but  wc* 
ceeded  in  reaching  his  native  city  towards  the  close  of  Decemb^,  where  he  was  im* 
mediately  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard.  From  this  time 
forward  he  continued  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  two  campaigns  that  terminated 
so  disastrously  for  his  country.  When  Eruckoviecki  was  invested  with  abnost  dic- 
tatorial nowers,  Ostrovsky  withdrew  from  the  diet.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, ne  fbught  upon  the  ramparts  of  Warsaw  as  a  private  soldier*  and  quitted 
his  post  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  the  diet  to  defend  the  cit^  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. It  was  too  late,  however,  Eruckoviecki  having  already  issued  orders  to 
withdraw  the  troops.  Ostrovsky  continued  nevertheless,  to  exert  himself  to  the 
last  to  sui^rt  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  one  of  the  last  among  tbs 
leading  men  of  the  revolution  to  quit  the  country.  At  the  head-qnarters  of  Swied- 
zibno,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1831,  he  drew  up  the  last  official  document  of  the 
Pblish  nation—namely,  the  celebrated  Manifesto  to  the  Kings  and  Nations  of  Europe. 
He  was  acoompanied  into  exile  by  a  wife  and  ten  children. — TV. 
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CNF  the  •odles,  none  attrteU  more  attention  ibm  the  Pucbew  of  Berry* 
I  aeked  where  she  lived.  '^  In  the  Sack^**  was  the  answer.  Stranffe  mu* 
tabiUtv  of  fortune,  thought  I,  to  quit  the  stately  Tuileries  of  Peru,  and 
take  indter  in  a  sack  at  Grftti !  The  sack,  however,  in  which  the  princeu 
livee  is  rather  a  roomy  <me«  It  is  a  street  of  imposing  breadth  at  one  end, 
hut  eKtremelv  narrow  at  the  other,  where  it  is  compressed  between  the 
aver  Mur  and  the  rodcs  on  which  the  castle  stands.  The  Duchess  lives  at 
the  hroad  end,  in  the  bouse  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Herbertstein.  The 
mansion  is  of  great  antiquity  i  but  old-fashioned  though  it  be,  it  has  been 
filled  by  so  many  objects  of  mterest,  that  the  collection  is  one  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  equalled  elsewhere  eastward  of  the  Rhine.  The  Duchess  s 
private  property  in  France  was  not  confiscated  when  she  herself  was  ba- 
nished, and  the  objects  that  served  fmr  the  decoration  of  more  than  one 
palace  in  France,  nave  now  been  concentrated  within  the  venerable  halls  of 
her  present  dwelling  ^^  in  the  Sack." 

Her  pictures,  mostly  by  the  best  modem  French  painters,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  things  to  which  historical  associations  alone  impart  a  value, 
are  arranged  with  a  degree  of  taste,  the  like  of  which  we  should  vainly 
look  for  at  Vienna.  Among  the  family  relics  are  6hown<^-a  sword  of 
Francis  I.,  a  shoe  of  Henri  IV.,  a  pair  of  golden  stirrups  of  Louis  XIV,  &c* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  their  banishment  the  Bourbons  have 
abandoned  the  hope  of  a  second  restoration.  On  the  cushion  of  a  so£»  I 
saw  a  beautiful  piece  oi  embroidery.  It  consisted  of  the  words  '^  Us  revere 
dirani^*^  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  white  lilies.  On  another  cushion  I  saw, 
in  letters  of  gold,  ^'  Vainere  ou  mourir  pour  Henri,**  A  picture  of  a 
Chooan  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  Virgm,  hung  close  by  the  sofa, 
with  the  words  *^  Marie^  benU  nos  armes  r 

Among  the  paintings  are  several  which,  through  the  medium  of  litho- 
graphy, have  become  fiEuniliar  to  every  pturt  of  Europe,  such  as  Vemet's 
"  Chien  du  rigimmt;*  "  The  Trumpeter  and  his  Horse,"  and  ''  The 
Mendicant  Musicians  of  Benneford." 

I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  taste  displayed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  in  the  arrangement  of  her  own  magnificent  collection  of  pictures, 
that  I  chose  her  for  my  guide  when  I  visited  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
States  of  Gr&tz ;  that  is  to  say,  I  directed  my  attention  to  those  pictures  of 
which  the  Duchess  had  chosen  to  have  copies  painted  for  her  own  palace. 
They  were  four  in  number.  The  names  of  the  masters  I  have  forgotten, 
but  the  pictures  themselves  are  indelibly  fixed  upon  my  mind. 

There  are  other  collections  in  Grfttz,  but  I  visited  none  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  old  castle  of  Egg^nberg,  now  the  property  of 
ike  family  of  the  Herbertstein's,  who,  with  the  Trautmannsdorfs  and  the 
Dietrichsteins,  may  be  considered  the  most  ancient  and  most  eminent  races 
of  Styria.  In  Russia  the  name  of  Herbertstein  is  even  better  known  than 
in  Germany,  for  a  count  of  that  name  having  been  sent  on  an  embass  v  to 
Russia,  id>out  200  years  ago,  wrote  a  book,  which  still  passes  for  the  best 
aooount  of  the  ancient  condition  of  that  country ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
Rnsnan  antiquarian,  when  he  wishes  to  decide  any  point  respecting  a 
question  of  bygone  times,  generally  refers  to  his  Herbertstein,  as  the  most 
convenient  and  most  authentic  guide. 

The  castle  of  Eggenberg  lies  at  about  a  league  from  Grfttz,  on  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-covered  hills  that  bound  it.  A 
stately  avenue  leads  up  to  the  castle,  a  large  square  building,  with  four 
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principal  wings,  and  a  park  surroimds  the  whole.    What  mve  the  place 
a  peculiar  interest  in  my  eyes,  was  that  it  stood  there,  not  the  result^  like 
so  many  modem  palaces,  of  one  man's  fancy  or  caprice,  hut  a  genuine 
piece  of  hereditary  architecture,   handed  down  to  us   hy  the  protect- 
mg  legislation  of  successive  centuries.     From  the  chairs  and  bedsteads  in 
the  rooms  to  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  g^arden,  every  thing  stands  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  law,  and  may  not  be  altered  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  temporary  possessor.     A  hundred  years  ago,  the  entailed  properly 
passed  to  the  Herbertsteins  from  the  Elgeenbergs,  and  the  old  bed  in  which 
these  slept  is  still  carefully  preserved  wiw  its  canopy  and  hangings,  nor 
will  the  terms  of  the  entailment  allow  a  fraction  of  it  to  be  removed.  The 
present  possessors  seem  to  have  thought  that  bedsteads  of  a  more  modem 
make  might  be  more  convenient  to  ^eep  in,  and  have  accordingly  caused 
new  state-rooms  to  be  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation ;  but  they  have 
not  dared  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  old  state-chamber. 

The  catalogue  of  all  the  objects  of  art  and  virtu  in  this  interesting  old 
mansion,  fills  a  large  folio  volume.  I  would  gladly  have  turned  over  this  ca- 
talogue a  little  before  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  collection  itself  but  find- 
ing that  at  the  third  page  of  the  introduction  I  had  only  got  to  Cadmus 
JdSlesius,  and  at  the  twelfth  no  farther  than  Macrobius,  I  began  to  think  I 
should  scarcely  have  time  to  read  on  till  I  got  to  the  ardstical  heirlooms 
themselves,  and  so  determined  to  proceed  to  their  examination  without 
waiting  any  longer  for  the  directions  of  so  ponderous  a  guide. 

The  ceilmgs  of  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with  designs  in  stucco,  among 
which  various  paintings  are  introduced.     The  stucc-owork  is  different  in 
each  room.     Here  the  pattern  represents  broken  crowns,  and  hearts  wouud 
round  with  thorns  ;  there  hands  gprasped  in  each  other,  or  globes  with  ser- 
pents twining  about  them.      Everywhere  may  be  seen  an  abundance  of 
moral  sentences,  such  as — "  No  heart  is  fi^ee  firom  sorrow  ;" — "  Fortune 
awakens  envy  ;*'-»<<  Crowns  also  are  perishable."     I  have  seen  few  castles 
decorated  in  so  significant  a  manner,  and  if  the  children  who  grow  up  among 
these  heirloom  moralities — for  the  owner  of  the  castle  for  the  time  being, 
cannot  legally  alter  one  of  these  mottoes— 4o  not  become  wiser  and  more 
right-minded  than  other  men's  children,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
blame  lies  with  their  ancestors,  who  have  provided  for  their  daily  study 
such  aSoL  abundance  of  excellent  precepts. 

The  names  of  the  rooms  are  as  genuine  German  as  the  fine  old  oaken 
furniture,  which  is,  moreover,  elegant  and  solid  in  its  way.  The  antique 
chairs  are  as  perpendicular  in  the  back,  as  were  the  stiff  old  nobles  for 
whose  accommodation  they  were  manu^tured,  .and  the  rooms  are  ^t^z^- 
zimmeTf  ArbeUsztmrner^  and  Betzimmer^  and  not  salons  de  conversaiiany 
cabinets,  or  chapels.   In  the  chapel  are  some  beautiful  pictures  of  Guide's. 

Gr&tz  boasts  of  a  casino^  to  which  neither  beauty,  talent,  good  fame, 
nor  any  of  the  qucQities  most  valued  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  can  ob- 
tain admission  for  their  owner,  but  for  entering  which  the  one  great  qua- 
lification required  is  noble  birth.  Only  twenty-four  families  of  the  place 
are  considered  of  spotless  nobility,  and  so  strict  are  the  laws  of  the  casino, 
that  the  loftiest  patrician  who  allies  himself  with  a  family  of  inferior  rank 
cannot  introduce  his  wife  there.  In  the  north  we  talk  of  the  urbanity  of 
the  Austrian  nobles,  and  of  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  they  mingle 
with  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  if  the  remark  is  intended  to  apply  to 
coffee-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it; 
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lat  there  isf  no  country  in  which  the  private  ciides  of  the  nobility  are  of  so 
exclusive  a  character.  Regulations  so  strict,  or  rather  so  ridiculous,  as  those 
enforced  at  the  casino  of  Gratz,  are  not  known  at  the  casino  of  the  Mag- 
nates at  Pesth,  nor  at  the  casinoes  of  the  nobles  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  nor 
at  those  of  liyonia  and  Courland.  It  is  strange  that  any  thing  so  absurd 
should  still  maintain  its  ground,  but  the  fault  lies  with  the  families  of  ple- 
beian rank,  who  seem  to  be  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  self-reliance,  and 
disgrace  themselves  by  their  habitual  veneration  for  rank,  and  the  sur- 
prising value  which  they  attach  to  an  admission  to  a  patrician  circle. 
What  they  ought  to  do,  is  to  found  a  casino  of  their  own,  and  make  it  their 
£rst  law,  that  no  one  shall  be  admissible  who  cannot  show  that  he  is  not 
of  noble  descent. 

Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Styria,  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
Axchduke  John.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  all  the  schools,  museums, 
and  other  public  institutions,  directly  or  indirectly  called  into  life  by  this 
high-minded  prince,  but  I  endeavoured  at  least  to  see  the  most  important 
ones,  and  the  first  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  the  Johanneum, 
the  national  museum  of  Styria^  containing  various  distinguished  collections 
of  natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  together  with  a  library,  a  reading  so- 
ciety, and  a  technical  school.  The  collection  of  Styrian  mineralogy  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  their  geo- 
graphical position  has  been  kept  in  view  as  well  as  their  systematic  group- 
mg.  In  the  botanical  department,  the  fun^  and  other  plants  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  dried,  have  been  beautifully  modelled  in  wax  by  Stoll,  of 
Sch<5nbrunn,  an  artist  of  high  eminence  in  that  line.  In  the  zoological 
collection,  the  mixture  of  foreign  animals  with  those  of  Styria  is  decidedly 
a  fault,  but  in  other  respects  nothing  can  be  better  than  tne  system  of  ar- 
rangement. Thus  by.  the  side  of  every  stuffed  bird  or  serpent,  may  be  seen 
its  skeleton,  and  by  the  side  of  eacn  butterfly,  its  eggs,  caterpillar,  and 
chrysalis. 

The  technical  school  of  the  Johanneum  is  considered  one  of  the  three 
best  in  Austria;  the  other  two  are  those  of  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  the  lec- 
ture-room I  saw  drawings  of  all  imaginable  agricultural  implements;  and 
specimens  of  every  species  of  grain  grown  in  Europe,  were  carei^y  ar- 
ranged in  flowerpots. 

The  reading  society  of  the  Johanneum  has  been  the  result  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  design.  A  few  scientific  and  technological  periodicals 
had  been  subscribed  for,  and  placed  in  a  separate  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  teachers,  and  of  such  private  persons  as  took  an  interest  in 
the  subject.  There  was  <a  constant  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  peri- 
odicals, and  at  last  the  Archduke  John  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
society,  and  obtained  from  the  government  permission  for  the  importation 
of  a  number  of  English,  French,  and  German  works.  This  permission  has 
been  more  and  more  enlarged,  till  at  last  the  reading  society  of  Gr&tz  has 
become,  by  far,  the  most  important  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  no  less 
than  170  periodicals,  in  German,  Hungarian,  English,  French,  Croatian, 
and  in  various  other  languages,  being  provided  for  the  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  subscribers,  who  are  by  no  means  idle  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  thus  provided  for  them.  The  regulations  by 
which  the  society  is  governed,  were  drawn  up  by  the  archduke's  own  hand^ 
and  are  considered  so  judicious  and  practical,  that  many  German  cities 
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hftv^appltod  fbr  copies,  wiUi  ft  ii6w  to  tho  (MtablidimMit  of  simikr  Itiiti- 
ttttions. 

Societies  of  this  kind  are  always  able  to  procure  many  books  that)  in  dr^ 
culating  libraHes,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Austrian  police.  Through-^ 
out  Austria,  indeed,  circulating  libraries  are  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 
In  GrfttK,  a  place  of  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one,  with  about 
3000  Yolumes,  and  those  wretchedly  arranged.  A  poor  widow  carries  on 
the  hasardous  concern  of  lending  out  books.  I  asked  her  for  sometbing 
good  and  new  to  read,  before  going  to  bed,  and  she  handed  me  some  of 
Clauren's  novels  I  I  asked  her  for  something  of  Victor  Hugo's,  but  bis 
works  were  prohibited  \  of  James's,  but  he  also  was  prohibited ;  of  Bui- 
wer's,  but  he  was  only  partiaUy  tolerated.  There  was  no  huk  of  indecent 
books,  but  those  I  did  not  want.  "  For  morals,"  said  the  old  lady,  **  they 
care  less  than  for  opinions."  These  libraries,  howeyer,  rarely  ftul  to  faave 
a  private  comer,  in  which  the  forbidden  fruit  is  kept  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  in  whose  discretion  confidence  may  be  placed. 

In  all  Vienna,  there  are  but  two  cii^ulating  libraries  of  any  respectability, 
and  four  minor  establishments^  something  like  that  of  Qratz.  Li  OHmats, 
in  Moravia,  there  is  one  of  the  latter  class.  In  Inspriick,  the  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  there  was  one  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  none  now,  the  man  who 
kept  it  having  given  it  up,  and  no  new  one  having  been  established,  owing, 
I  was  told,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits.  In  Munich  there  are  no  less 
than  six  excellent  establishments  of  the  kind,  besides  several  smaller  ones, 
and  for  the  80,000  inhabitants  of  Dresden,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty, 
large  and  small  included. 

To  some  extent  the  want  of  circulating  libraries  in  Austria  is  supplied 
by  the  liberality  of  the  owners  of  private  coUections.  I  was  told  of  genUetnen 
in  Grfttz,  whose  books  circulated  as  freely  as  though  they  each  gained  a 
livelihood  by  lending  them. 

Among  the  pubUc  libraries  of  Gi^tz,  that  of  the  university  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  contains  about  40,000  volumes,  and  had  in  the  preceding  year 
(1840)  been  visited  by  8000  readers ;  that  is  to  say,  one  book  or  other 
had  been  asked  for  8000  times.  At  this  rate  there  must  have  been  a  daily 
average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  readers.  This  is  little  enough,  conridering 
that  the  students  are  not  allowed  to  carry  any  books  home  widi  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  considerable  increase  on  the  preceding  year,  when 
the  readers  had  amounted  only  to  7000.  The  library  contains  many  very 
curious  things,  but  at  all  these  provincial  libraries  in  Austria  they  are 
very  cautious  of  showing  their  principal  treasures,  lest  lliese  should  be  de- 
manded by  the  leviathans  of  the  capital.  Several  of  the  catalogues  of  pro- 
vincial libraries  begin  witli  a  lamentation  over  their  lost  riches,  remorse- 
lessly snatched  from  them  to  enrich  the  libraries  of  Vienna. 

A  second  great  public  institution,  established  by  the  Archduke  John,  is 
the  Inner  Oesterreiohische  G-ewerbe  und  Indttitrie^  Verein,  a  kind  of  poly- 
technic association.  It  is  intended  to  assist  and  encottfage  artists  and 
mechanics,  by  means  of  exhibitions,  prises,  collections  of  models,  &Ct,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  associations  in  the  Austrian  empire,  comprising  already 
1218  members,  though  only  established  since  1841.  The  collection  ci 
models  and  specimens  interested  me  greatly.  Among  other  matters,  it 
contained  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  scythes  useid  or  msnu&ctured 
in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.     This  is  an  artide  with  which  Styria 
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m^^M  all  its  norhbooriy  Imd  many  diftant  nations.  I  saw  here  Hun- 
garian, Ruaraan,  and  Polish  scythes ;  marsh  scythes  for  nordiem  Italy,  and 
articles  of  a  different  construction  to  suit  the  real  or  imagined  convenience 
of  the  mowers  of  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria.  Most  of  these  forms  are  of  great 
antiquity,  having  heen  carefully  handed  down  firom  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  new  inventions  are  sought  after  with  the  same  leal. 

K  there  is  an  article  of  spotless  fame  in  the  commercial  world,  it  is  the 
steel  of  Styria,  for  inquire  about  it  where  you  will,  and  you  will  hear  it 
spoken  of  with  commendation.  Its  fame  extends  much  mrther  than  the 
manufacturers  themselves  are,  probably,  aware  of,  for  they  send  their  mer- 
chandise only  to  Trieste,  and  have  very  little  notion  of  what  hands  it 
passes  into,  out  of  those  of  their  Triestine  consignees,  by  whom  it  is  sent  to 
Egypt,  Turkey,  America,  and  indeed  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
people  in  those  remote  regions,  who  buy  the  steel  of  Styna,  know  often  as 
Uttle  whence  it  comes,  as  those  who  manufiu^ured  it  know  whither  it  goes. 
In  Mexico,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  most  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  ar- 
ticle passes  by  the  name  of  Acero  de  MUano^  or  Milan  steel,  the  only 
material  of  which  the  Mexican  miners  like  to  have  their  barras  minercu 
made,  large  crowbars,  {<3ft  breaking  the  ore  after  it  has  been  softened  by  fire. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  archduke's  institutions  is  the  Agrictdtural 
Model  Farm,  with  a  central  school  for  agriculture,  a  building  for  the 
annual  meetingB  of  the  agriculturists  of  Styria,  and  a  fow  fields  for  prac^* 
tical  experiments.  The  aiehduke  has  prevailed  on  the  Styrian  states  to 
support  the  institution  by  a  public  grant  for  the  support  of  ten  poor 
studmits,  with  the  view  to  their  being  educated  as  good  practical  formers. 
This  institution  has  already  led  to  the  establishment  of  twenty-nx  branch 
estaUishments  in  different  parts  of  Styria  and  Tyrol* 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Gr&tz,  the  annual  fruit  and  flower-show 
of  this  institution  was  just  open,  and  a  very  brilliant  show  it  was.  I  saw 
there  eighty-three  different  descriptions  of  apples  and  pears,  one  hun- 
dred varieties  of  Gfrapes,  and  no  less  than  ninety  kinds  of  potatoes. 
Of  the  kst-named  fruit  there  were  Braailian,  Scotch,  PoliBh,  Crimean, 
and  even  Algerine  species,  but  to  my  astonishment  not  a  single  German 
potato  had  been  sent  for  exhibition.  £n  revanche^  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  a  pear,  to  which  the  grower  had  given  the  name  of  the 
Gtrnum  NmlimMl  I^ar. 

Tha  art  of  rearing  fruit  has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  Styria 
dnrii^  the  last  tiiirty  years,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  so  far  as 
in  the  archduchy.  The  Etsch  ymWej^  and  narticulaily  in  the  nMghbour- 
hood  of  Menm,  is  oelelM'ated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  carried  for  sale  to  Vienna 
and  Munich  in  great  quantities ;  some  people  assured  me,  it  was  taken 
even  as  for  as  to  Odessa.  The  grapes  and  apples,  carefuUy  padced  at 
Menrn,  are  carried  over  die  mountains  on  men's  backs  to  the  Inn,  where 
they  are  shipped,  and  forwarded  by  water. 

The  fruit  and  flower  show  had  been  arranged  in  the  RUtersaal  of  the 
provinmal  House  of  Assembly  for  Styria.  In  this  building  the  states  of 
Styria  hcdd  t^eir  meetings,  which  exercase  but  little  influence  over  the 
wmI  and  woe  of  the  province.  In  ancient  times  these  states  were  a  much 
more  important  and  powerful  body,  and  like  the  Cortes  of  Barcelona, 
allowed  no  prince  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  power  till  he  had  taken  the 
prescribed  o«th>  and  made  certain  concessions  to  the  people.    M«ohas  the 
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princes  of  ihe  House  of  Habsborg  boast  of  the  love  and  loyalfy  of  Am 
fiuthful  Styrians,  the  history  of  Styria  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  instances 
of  firm  resistance  to  arbitrajry  power,  and  it  is  only  by  the  suppression  of  in- 
surrections that  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  political  insig- 
nificance. The  history  of  Styria  would  be  well  worth  writing*,  and 
there  are  men  enough  in  the  country  yery  well  able  to  write  it,  but  they 
know  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  write  it  in  the  only  manner  consistent 
with  trutn,  with  the  dignity  of  letters,  and  with  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  province.  The  last  time  that  the  Styrian  states  did  homage  to 
their  prince  according  to  the  old  prescribed  form,  was.  in  1728,  when 
Charles  VI.  received  their  loyal  assurances  at  Gr&tz.  With  Maria 
Theresa,  what  had  already  become  little  more  than  a  ceremony,  ceased 
altogether,  and  Styria  lost  her  last  security  against  arbitrary  power ;  the 
aspirations  after  a  better  order  of  things,  I  was  assured,  were  not  few 
and  far  between;  time  alone  can  show  what  fruit  these  aspirations  will 
one  day  bear. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  October  I  pursued  my  journey,, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carried  me  up  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  for 
from  Grfttz,  encompassed  as  it  is  by  mountains,  there  is  no  road  into 
the  more  level  part  of  Germany,  except  that  which  has  been  constructed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mur.  Indeed  of  such  importance  is  the  river  to  the 
country,  that  Styria  might  with  great  propriety  be  called  Murland ;  and 
in  the  same  way  Carin&ia  might  be  named  anew  the  Land  of  the  Drave, 
and  Carniola  the  Land  of  the  Save.  The  Mur  rolls  rapidly  down  from 
its  native  mountains,  and  our  little  carriage  rolled  rapidly  up  to  meet 
it. 

The  SchOckel  mountain  is  a  kind  of  barometer  for  the  g^ood  people  of 
Grfttz.  My  driver,  Frances,  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  at  this  barometer, 
telling  me  the  mists  were  rising  up  its  sides,  and  would  come  down  again 
about  noon  in  the  shape  of  ndn.  The  SchOckel  was  not  the  only,  moun- 
tain enveloped  in  mist;  to  me  they  all  appeared  to  be  tapestried 
with  the  same  kind  of  decoration^  and  a  heavy  mass  of  clouds  hung 
threatening  over  the  plain  of  Gratz.  It  required  no  great  wisdom  as  to 
the  ways  of  the  weather  to  prophesy  the  approach  of  rain,  and  as  l^e 
clouds  are  at  all  times  fond  of  opening  their  hearts  over  the  said  plain, 
I  bade  Francis  enliven  his  team  a  bit,  in  the  hope  that  our  prospects 
might  improve  in  proportion  as  we  came  upon  higher  ground. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Grfttz,  the  plain  (das  Gratzer  Feld)^  in  wUcb 
this  beautiful  litUe  city  has  located  itself,  is  closed  in,  and  the  traveller 
enters  through  a  mountain-pass  into  a  narrow  valley,  that  stretches  away* 
about  six  (German)  miles  to  Brack,  widening  here  and  there  into  a  kind 
of  amphitheatrical  basin,  in  which  a  little  market-town  rarely  fedls  to 
have  taken  up  its  station.  These  little  enlargements  of  the  valley, 
miniature  repetitions  of  the  Gratzer  Feldy  have  each  a  separate  name. 
One  is  called  Auf  dem  Tra^^^n,  another  the  Zeckenfeldy  &c.  This  com- 
pression of  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  between  GrSltz  and  Brack,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  origin  of  the  geographical  division  of  the  countiy  into  Upper  and 
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I«aw«r  Styrift.  Not  that  the  people  theixiBelYeB  have  dratm  any  definite 
line  of  division,  for  wherever  you  happen  to  he  along  the  Mur,  all  the 
<M>untrj  ahove  that  point  is  called  Upper,  and  all  helow  it  Lower  Styria. 

Several  little  market-towns  lie  along  this  valley,  as  Gradwein,  Peggauj 
and  Fronleiten.  The  last  of  these,  where  we  dined,  is  heautifolly  situated, 
like  all  the  little  towns  in  these  lovely  Alpine  regions,  and  the  mind  would 
gladly  abandon  itself  here  to  the  enjoyments  which  the  magnificence  of 
]>]'atcire  provides  with  so  much  prodigality,  were  it  not  that  the  awful  mental 
degpradation  in  which  so  many  human  creatures  exist  there,  tends  very  much 
to  imbitter  the  pleasure.  On  leaving  Gr&tz,  we  enter  the  country  of  the 
Cretins^  which  are  here  called  Troddeln^  or  Trotteluy  and  in  Carkithiaj 
JKhcker,  In  Lower  Styria,  a  land  of  vineyards,  and  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  where  the  life  of  man  is  one  of  less  labour  and  endurance, 
Cretins  are  seen  but  rarely,  and  where  the  Mur  enters  Croatia,  they  cease 
altogether ;  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where  subsistence  is  more  difficult 
and  the  customary  food  less  nutritive,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  which 
these  firightfiil  objects  do  not  present  themselves,  with  abashed  looks,  staring 
eyes,  crooked  legs,  and  often  as  many  as  three  or  four  huge  wens  to  theur 
necks.  It  is  the  most  appalling  shape  in  which  human  deformity  ever 
presents  itself,  for  mind  and  body  seem  to  be  crippled  alike.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Cretins  are  cruel,  malicious,  and  revengeful.  They  devour 
every  kind  of  food  with  a  sort  of  auimal  voracity,  and  their  every  impiilse, 
or  natural  desire,  manifests  itself  in  the  most  revolting  manner.  Their 
scent  is  usually  very  quick,  as  with  animals,  but  they  are  generally  more 
or  less  deaf.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and  they  seldom  attain  an  average 
height^  which  is  fortunate,  for  the  sight  of  a  full  grown  Cretin  would  be 
altogether  unendurable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  frequently  live  to  a  con« 
siderable  age,  many  of  them  dragging  their  miserable  existence  about  with 
iliem  for  seventy  years,  and  more. 

Upper  Stjrria  is'  the  chief  seat  of  Cretinisniy  which  dinainishes  as  you  ap- 
proach Lower  Styria  on  one  side,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  In  and  about 
Salzburg  a  few  Cretins  may  still  be  met  with ;  in  Lin^  and  in  Bavaria 
there  are  none. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  villages  and  valleys  appear  to  be  quite  free 
from  the  affliction,  while  in  others  again  it  prevails  like  an  epidemic.  Not 
£ftr  from  Fronleiten,  for  instance,  there  is  a  small  district,  called  In  der  Gams^ 
where  there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  two  or  three  Troddeln  in  it.  Many 
attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  the  soil.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  people  imagiue 
they  have  observed  that  near  mountains  of  clay-slate,  the  population  has 
always  a  decided  tendency  to  Cre^mism,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  limestone- 
rocks  very  few  cases  of  it  occur. 

Popular  belief,  however,  assigns  a  multitude  of  causes  to  the  malady,  and 
the  poor  water  is  made  to  bear  most  of  the  blame.  Some  springs  are 
regularly  shunned,  as  living  streams  of  wens,  imbecility,  and  Cretinism. 
About  three  leagues  from  Fronleiten  there  is  one  of  these  springs ;  its 
water  is  transparent  as  crystal,  and  deUcious  to  drink,  but  is  held  in  horror, 
nevertheless,  far  and  wide,  under  the  name  of  Wen-spring,  or  Eropf-quelle. 
The  catde  drink  the  water  without  any  evil  consequences  resulting  to  them. 
Other  springs  are  pointed  out,  with  equal  confidence,  as  yielding  a  water 
certain  to  act  as  a  preservative  against  the  malady. 

Beyond  Fronleiten  the  valley  becomes  more  narrow  again,  and  the 
Rdthelsteiny  and  some  of  the  other  mountains,  lean  over  as  if  they  were 
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just  on  the  pckat  of  mbbingf  their  fordiMidi  •gftiatt  oteh  oflnr.  Tim 
ROthelfltein  owes  its  name  to  the  deep  red  hue  of  its  totky  lumiDit 
CsTems  aboand  in  ail  difections.  Some  hare  been  deeeiibed  go  olUn  as 
to  fiUigae  with  the  repetition,  but  the  greater  part  have  never  be«i  ex- 
plored by  science.  Miuij  are  filled  with  ice  in  winter,  and  harbour  liUle 
takes  in  summer,  and  the  wanner  the  summer  the  greater  will  be  the 
masses  of  ice  in  winter. 

Among  these  wild  Titanian  scenes,  the  peaoeful  works  of  man  acquire 
a  double  interest.  The  houses  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  jpasture-ground 
seem  perched  upon  the  rocks,  or  losing  themselves  among  me  cbamnB,  and 
the  mmd  naturally  ponders  over  the  daring  of  those  who  selected  spots  so 
difficult  of  access,  for  their  dwelling-plac^,  and  settled  fsarlessly  among 
hosts  of  surrounding  giants.  Rafts  of  wood  are  moiring  rapidly  but 
skiifnlly  down  the  Mur.  The  river  is  little  indeed  to  look  upon,  but  it  has 
its  perils,  and  requires  an  expert  steersman  quite  as  much  as  the  Danube. 

A  few  leagnes  beyond  the  ROthelstein  the  narrow  bharaoter  of  the  Mar 
valley  changes,  ana  at  Bruck  we  enter  the  Upper  Valley.  Bni.dc  and 
Leoben  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  At  these  two  dties,  the 
roads  meet  from  Vienna,  Linz,  and  SaUburg^  and  continue  then  in  an  united 
line  towards  the  south.  The  road  from  Vienna  through  the  Mur  valley  to 
Grfttz,  and  thence  on  to  Trieste  may  be  compared  to  that  from  Munich, 
over  Inspmck  to  Verona.  Between  these  two  great  roads  that  intersect 
the  Alps  from  north  to  south,  there  is  no  third  that  comes  at  all  near  them 
in  importance. 

We  drove  on  to  Leoben  through  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  We  were 
lighted  on  our  way  by  a  multitude  of  little  lights.  First  we  had  the 
stars  twinkling  in  a  bnght  sky,^  next  we  had  countless^numbers  ot  H^ts 
shining  out  upon  us  from  the  dwellings  of  man  as  we  passed  them,  Siea 
we  had  glow-worms  in  the  grass,  and  lastly  the  pipes  of  Francis  and  my*- 
self.  Various  as  were  in  themselves  these  light-giving  objects,  they  pro- 
duced all,  strange  to  say,  much  the  same  efiSect,  when  seen  throu^  the 
darkness  of  night  They  seemed  all  to  be  only  so  many  illuminated  pcinUi, 

In  Leoben  I  supped  with  some  officers  and  a  surgeon,  on  a  numerous 
array  of  savoury  Austrian  dishes  that  are  nameless  out  of  the  country,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  beyond  the  emperor's  dominions  by  the  names 
under  which  they  pass  current  with  his  subjects.  The  officers  oomplaiiied 
sadly  of  the  physical  defects  that  prevailed  among  the  population.  At 
the  last  recruitment,  they  told  me,  among  sixty  recruits  they  had  been 
obliged  to  refuse  twen^-nve,  on  account  of  ruptures,  distorted  joints,  weos, 
Cretinism,  or  other  bomly  defects,  and  often  the  proportion  of  the  rejected 
was  still  greater.  The  strongest  and  finest  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
they  said,  were  the  woodcutters,  and  those  who  floated  the  rafts  down  the 
river ;  the  least  healthy  were  the  charcoal-burners  and  miners,  among  whom 
Cretinism  was  particularly  prevalent.  The  evil,  they  added,  was  less  than 
it  had  been.  Formerly  a  few  Cretins  constituted  a  regular  appendage  to 
every  inn  or  tavern,  where  they  were  kept  as  servants'  of  small  cost,  and 
to  serve  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests  !^.  Nor  are  they  by  any  means 
useless  as  servants,  for  in  spite  of  their  apparent  imbecility,  when  once  thev 
have  learned  any  particular  kind  of  work,  they  wiU  often  perform  it  with 
greater  regularity,  than  servants  who  have  the  use  of  all  their  senses. 

Throughout  my  whole  journey,  from  Grfttz  to  the  Bavarian  fitmtier, 
everywhere  I  heard  the  people  joyfiilly  declare  that  Cretinism  wae  on  th^ 
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ilMslfaie.  If  00  tile  evil  cannot  bo  an  nnconquorabte  one^  nor  can  it  depend 
<m  the  unalterable  influence  of  iJie  soil.  It  may  like  most  of  the  ilU  that 
owe  their  being  to  human  barbarism  yield  to  the  intelligence  of  a  more 
eafiglitened  age,  to  the  gradual  influence  of  educatton^  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  humbler  classes*  How  must  it  not  incite  governments, 
a«  w^U  as  private  individuals,  to  increased  exertions,  when  they  see  that 
the  little  that  has  already  been  done  has  not  been  done  in  vain ! 

EISENARZT  AND  THE  EISENBERG. 

The  road  which  leads  to  Sslzburg  and  the  Salt  districts,  is  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  the  Salt  Road.  We  quitted  it  on  the  following 
morning  to  visit  the  celebrated  mines  of  Eisenarzt  and  Yordemberg,  which 
lie  av^ay  to  the  side  among  the  hills,  and,  after  having  satisfied  our  curio«- 
sit  J  there,  it  was  our  intention  to  return  to  the  Salt  Road  by  the  way  of 
the  Admont  convent. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Mur  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ens  run  pa* 
raUel  with  each  otner,  from  west  to  east,  and  are  formed  by  three  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Alps.  The  Mur,  turning  to  the  south  near  Bruek,  forces  its 
way  through  the  southern  ridge;  and  the  Ens,  in  the  same  way  turning 
towards  the  north,  breaks  through  the  northern  barrier,  and  rolls  on  to 
join  the  Danube.  The  central  ridge,  which  divides  the  two  rivers  from 
each  other,  remains  unbroken,  but  has  several  passes,  one  of  which  occurs 
between  Yordemberg  and  Eisenarzt,  and  to  this  pass  on  the  following 
morning  we  directed  our  course. 

All  the  mountains  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the  firmament,  for  the 
latter  was  hanging  down  over  them,  wrapped  in  a  close  veil  of  mist,  and 
where,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  tall  gentlemen  allowed  us  to  get  a  peep 
at  his  head,  we  saw  it  had  been  lightly  powdered  with  snow  during  the 
night.  To  the  eagles,  and  chamois,  the  sun  was  probably  visible,  but  he 
appeared  to  trouble  himself  very  little  about  us  humble  wayfarers  in  the 
mist-*hidden  valleys  below.  Tne  valley,  or  ravine,  up  which  we  travelled, 
was  very  narrow,  with  a  small  stream,  the  Berger  Bach,  running  down  it, 
and  huge  masses  of  rock  scattered  on  either  side.  The  place  was  full  of 
ironworks,  which  continued  all  the  way  to  Voidemberg,  where  there  were 
no  less  than  fourteen  furnaces,  from  which  upwards  of  800,000  cwt.  of 
pure  iron,  I  was  told,  were  annually  obtained. 

I  went  over  a  few  of  these  furnaces,  and  also  over  a  new  mining  school, 
established  through  the  exertions  of  the  Archduke  John.  Here  I  found 
the  most  complete  collection  of  iron  ores  that  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were 
doubly  arranged  ;  first,  geographically,  according  to  the  places  whence  they 
came,  and  secondly,  according  to  a  geological  svstem.  The  school  receives 
its  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  institutions  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  GrEts, 
where  they  have  generally  been  well  prepared  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
science  of  mining  by  practical  studies  on  the  spot.  ' 

From  Vordemberg  our  road  ran  farther  and  farther  up  into  the  region 
of  pines.  The  higher  we  came  the  clearer  grew  the  weather,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  mountain  pass — the  Prehbtihel — ^we  had  as  beauti- 
ful a  day  as  we  could  wish  for.  A  few  Sennhutten*  here  called  Schwau 
geHy  abandoned  already  by  their  fair  occupants,  were  scattered  about  the 

*  SemnhvMe  is  the  German  name  for  the  summer  cottage  among  the  Alps,  erected 
as  a  shelter  for  the  herdsman  who  drives  his  cattle  to  the  mountain  pasturage.  In 
I*rench  Switzerland  the  word  for  one  of  these  huts  is  chakL    The  French  word  is 
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edges  of  the  mountains.  The  SennerinneUy  in  some  places  also  dJled 
Sch^Doagerinnen  and  Brentlerinnen^  had  left  their  summer  abodes  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  -winter  in  the  valleys. 

At  the  loftiest  point  of  the  pass  are  large  magazines  of  ore ;  for  ^tlun 
this  pass  are  the  celebrated  works  whence  an  ore  so  rich  is  obtained,  as  to  be 
umnatched  by  any  other  mine  on  the  European  continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  Ural  mountains.  The  metallic  mass  seems  to  have 
laid  itself  like  a  tMck  mantle  over  the  northern  decUvity  of  the  pass,  and 
to  rise,  moreoyer,  like  a  vast  cupola  within  the  pass  itsel£  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  cupola,  a  large  iron  cross  has  been  erected,  and  thence  the 
Eisenberg  (or  Iron  Mountain)  descends  with  tolerable  regularity  into  the 
Mtinchthal  to  Eisenftrzt. 

The  summit  and  the  upper  half  of  the  mountain  belongs  to  the  Vordem- 
bergers,  the  lower  half  of  the  mantle  of  iron  belongs  to  the  Eisenarzters ; 
the  former  are  a  company  of  private  speculators,  the  latter  the  officers  of 
the  government.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass,  a  railroad  runs  into  the 
mountain,  and  by  this  railroad  the  ore  is  brought  to  the  magazines  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  is  thence  conveyed,  in  common  carts,  to  the 
furnaces.  After  leaving  Leoben,  it  appeared  as  if  there  would  never  be 
an  end  to  the  carts  laden  ^th  ore.  This  road,  therefore,  is  very  appro- 
priately named  the  Iron  road,  in  the  same  way  as  the  road  to  Salzbuig  is 
called  the  Salt  road. 

I  sent  my  charioteer,  Francis,  on  to  Eisen&rztby  himself,  and  committed 
myself  to  the  railroad  which  was  to  carry  me  quickly  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  and  thence  out  into  the  open  air  again  on  the  northern  side. 
I  went  with  a  train  of  returning  ore-carts,  of  which  there  were  nine  or  ten, 
and  these  were  drawn  with  great  facility  by  a  single  horse.  On  the  last  of 
the  carts  sat  one  of  the  superintendents,  a  few  workmen,  and  mysel£ 

Cold  it  was  in  this  elevated  position,  but  the  view  was  magnincent.  The 
Jlohe  Schwab  (the  Tail  Suabian)  rose  with  all  his  pinnacles  and  promon- 
tories, and  formed  a  truly  wonderful  panorama  of  rocky  elevations  and 
fearful  abysses.  The  Erzberg  himself  is  about  3000  feet  high,  but  the 
masses  round  about  rise  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet.  Having 
arrived  on  the  Vordeniberger  side  of  the  mountain,  I  conunenced  my  in- 
spection of  the  remarkable  works  which  have  now  been  in  fall  activity  for 
BO  many  centuries,  tearing  the  dull  ore  from  the  entrails  of  the  mountain. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  Eisenberg  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  though  it  is  asserted  that  no  mine  was  worked  there  before 
the  year  712.  The  mass  of  iron  accumulated  here  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
is  truly  astonishing,  and  the  ore  is  obtained  with  littie  trouble,  compared 
with  other  mines,  on  account  of  the  trifling  depth  to  which  the  miner  has 
here  to  descend.  The  circumference  of  the  hill  is  6000  fathoms,  its  height 
3000  feet ;  and  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  covering  of 
one  side  of  it,  form  one  mass  of  iron  ore,  and  that  of  so  rich  a  quality,  that 
two  hundredweight  of  ore  yield  one  hundredweight  of  clean  iron.  If  we 
suppose  the  stratum  of  ore  to  be  everywhere  200  feet  in  thickness,  it  will 
follow  that  we  have  here  a  stock  of  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  iron ; 

probably  better  known  to  the  majority  of  English  readers ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
present  translation,  the  German  word  has  been  preferred.  In  Styria,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  cattle,  during  summer,  are  confided  to  the  care,  not  of  men,  but  of  women. 
These  women  are  called  Sennerinnen  (in  the  singular,  Sennerinri),  and  the  herd  of 
which  they  have  charge,  the  Senne,—Tr. 
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quite  enough,  at  all  events,  to  provide  the  world  with  needles,  plough- 
shares, 'and  swords,  for  a  tolerably  long  time  to  come. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  mantle  of  iron  as  covering  one  side  of  the  mountain. 
This  expression  must  not  be  taken  so  literally  as  to  suppose  that  the  ore 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  one  stratum  of  a  uniform  thickness, 
like  a  cloak  on  the  back  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Here  and  there  this  cover- 
ing of  iron  disappears  altogether,  and  in  other  places  it  sinks  to  a  great 
depth  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  or  runs  through  it  in  the  shape  of 
veins  of  greater  or  less  size.  Moreover,  when  I  say  the  ore  lies  on  the 
surface,  that  too  must  not  be  taken  literally,  for  the  mountain  is  every- 
where nearly  encrusted  with  a  covering  of  vegetable  mould,  sufficient  to 
afibrd  sustenance  to  a  ntunber  of  pines  and  other  trees.  The  way  in  which 
the  work  has  usually  been  carried  on,  has  been  to  clear  away  the  mould, 
and  then  to  pick  out  the  ore.  This  system  has  led,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, to  the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  spacious  caverns  and  grottoes, 
dmilar  to  those  we  see  in  stone  quarries.  Of  these  grottoes  there  are  at 
least  fifty  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain.  Where  the  ore  runs  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  the  miners  have  sometimes  followed  its  course,  and 
long  subterranean  passages  have  been  formed  in  consequence. 

Some  of  the  caverns  ( Taghauen)  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  have 
been  worked  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  present  a  most  interest- 
ing appearance.  They  are  large  irregular  halls,  or  rotundas,  with  floors 
and  walls  that  make  not  the  least  pretension  to  smoothness.  Blocks  of 
ore,  of  various  sizes,  lie  scattered  about,  some  because  they  have  not  been 
thought  rich  enough  to  be  worth  carrying  away,  others  because  no  con- 
venient opportunity  has  yet  presented  itself.  Columns  and  arches  of  iron- 
stone are  seen  on  every  side,  and  clinging  to  the  walls  the  busy  miners  are 
working  away  with  their  hammers. 

Paths  lead  from  one  work  to  another,  and  here  and  there  lie  the  little  hut<s 
in  which  the  miners  pass  the  night,  ten  or  twenty  together,  as  long  as  their 
woridng  week  lasts,  for  the  dwellings  for  their  families  are  mostly  below  in 
the  valleys.  A  few  of  the  superintendents,  however,  have  their  houses  up 
on  the  mountain  itself. 

Travelling  from  cavern  to  cavern,  I  arrived  at  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock, 
whence  the  view  down  to  EisenlU*zt  and  the  MUnch  valley  was  more  mag- 
nificent than  I  could  have  imagined.  Round  about  rose  the  steep  sides 
and  the  huge  stony  masses  of  the  PfafFenberg,  the  Seemauer,  and  the 
Reichenstein,  of  which  the  last  named  is  by  far  the  highest.  Among 
these  mighty  works  of  nature, — and  the  same,  to  some  extent,  may  be  said 
of  the  colossal  piles  reared  by  human  hands, — one  is  apt  very  mudi  to  un- 
der-estimate  distance  and  size.  The  walls  of  the  mountains  around  me 
seemed  quite  even  and  uniform,  yet  my  companions  assured  me,  there  were 
ledges,  and  promontories,  and  abysses,  to  look  upon  which  would  make 
my  hair  stand  on  end.  They  talked  much  about  the  chamois  that  fre- 
quented those  rocks,  so  I  asked  them  whether  they,  with  their  practised 
eyes,  could  detect  any  of  the  creatures.  At  this  they  all  laughed,  and  said, 
if,  on  the  mountains  I  was  looking  at,  there  were  hundreds  of  chamois  I 
should  not  be  able  to  see  one,  even  though  provided  with  a  good  telescope. 
To  me  tlfe  mountains  appeared  so  close,  that  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  nightingales  fluttering  about  the  bushes,  if  there  had  been  an^.  How 
paltry  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  would  look  if  placed  among  thiese  hills ! 

The  mountains  had  all  wrapped  their  summits  in  veils  of  snow.  De^ 
down  below,  with  the  huge  giants  crowding  around,  lay  the  little  cheerfal. 
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cultivated  valley  of  Miinch,  with  ibe  smoke  curling  up  from  ihe  honBoi  of 
Eisenarzt.  As  we  proceeded*  the  same  view  preseuted  itself  with  endUii 
vanatioDs  at  each  new  projection^  and  with  every  step  we  apj^oached 
nearer  to  the  peaceful  valley,  and  seemed  to  be  receding  more  aad  mote 
from  the  frowning  mountains  around  us. 

On  my  arrived  at  Eiseniinti  the  director  of  the  ironworks,  to  whoK 
polite  attentions  I  was  soon  to  be  indebted,  was  still  occupied  in  his  offio% 
so  I  took  a  walk,  to  while  away  the  interval,  with  Yolkel,  a  chamois  hunt^ 
of  great  r^iown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  from  whose  conversation  I  de- 
rived much  entertainment*  The  chamois  is  a  creature  so  light,  gracebl, 
and  sagacious,  and  the  places  it  frequents  offer  such  an  endless  variety  of 
situations,  and  such  frequent  motives  for  exultation  in  success,  that  the 
chamois  hunter  never  fails  to  be  passionately  fond  of  his  occupation.  If 
the  chamois  lived  in  the  plains,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  The  whole  of 
the  None  Alps  to  Maria  Zell  and  the  Schneeberg,  are  full  of  chamois,  "bot 
round  about  Eiseniirst,"  said  Ytilkel,  ^^  they  have  become  scarcer,  for  tbe 
Archduke  John  has  his  Brandhof  at  the  foot  of  the  ISgh  Alps,  where  he 
coaxes  them  over  to  his  own  side." 

The  Brandhof  is  an  estate  which  the  archduke  has  bought  and  fitted  up 
as  an  Alpine  cottage,  and  there  he  has  occasionally  chaffloiois  hunts  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  the  king  of  Bavaria,  near  Berchtes^^en,  where  more  tbao 
a  hundred  of  these  beautiful  creatures  have  sometimes  been  killed  in  the 
course  of  one  hunting  expedition.  The  Archduke  John  has  become  a 
thorough  Styrian.  At  the  popular  festivals  which  he  gives  at  his  Brand** 
hof  he  dances  with  the  hunters  and  their  damsels,  wears  the  Styrian  eofl- 
tume,  and  the  people,  when  they  speak  of  him,  generally  drop  his  title, 
and  call  him  plain  ^^  John."  '<  Ah! "  said  my  companion,  '^that  John's  a 
man,  and  there  would  be  as  much  of  the  man  lefb  if  you  could  strip  him  of 
all  that  birth  and  fortune  gave  him." 

I  have  always  found  the  civil  servants  of  the  Austrian''gfvemment  extremely 
obliging,  and  much  more  unreserved  in  their  communications  than  I  could 
have  anticipated.  My  director  was  no  exception  from  the  general  rule, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  me  so  much  information  about  the  works  placed 
under  his  superintendence,  that  if  I  could  have  retained  half  of  what  he 
told  me,  I  should  have  been  in  a  condition  to  write  a  very  instructive  book 
on  the  subject.  It  was  already  evening,  so  we  proceeded  with  lighted 
lanterns  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  furnaces. 

Each  of  tne  three  furnaces  of  Eisenarst  produces  yearly  from  60,000  to 
64,000  cwt.  of  iron.  The  thirteen  furnaces  of  Vordemberg  produce  each 
20,000  to  30,000  cwt.  The  poorest  ore  yields  forty  per  cent,  of  metal 
Poorer  ore  is  found,  but  is  not  considered  worth  melting.  The  richest  ore 
yields  seventy  per  cent.,  but  the  average  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cant. 
In  England  there  are  single  furnaces  that  do  as  much  work  as  all  those 
of  Eisenarzt  put  together. 

We  supped  at  the  inn,  where  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  eustonuHT 
Styrian  topics:  iron,  chamois,  and  Cretins.  I  mentioned  what  the  officer 
had  said  at  Bruck,  and  asked  whether  his  account  was  likely  to  be  correct 
My  present  compauions  thought  he  must  have  spoken  within  Ihe  mtm^  \ 
about  Eisenttrxt,  they  were  sure,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if,  out  of*  sixty  w- 
emits,  twenty  were  found  fit  for  service.  Wens,  ruptures^  and  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  veins  of  the  leg^,  were  the  rule,  and  the  absenoe  of  those  de- 
formities the  exception.  Wens,  moreover,  appeared  to  be  ordered  in  various 
classes,  according  to  th^  sise,  imd  a  woman  with  a  ^'  quite  dean  neck,''  I 
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aBiiffod,wa8almo9t amritym tb»tpaitof ibeoouDhy.  Notfarfrom 
SSaenHrfty  it  eeams,  tbore  lies,  at  a  considerable  elevatioii,  a  valley  called 
the  Radmer,  wbc^  tbere  are  more  Qretins  than  in  any  other  place  of  equal 
extent*  I  wai  told  of  a  young  man  who  lived  there,  and  who  had  been  a 
fine  intelligent  boy  till  his  eighth  year.  He  was  making  admirable  pro- 
gress in  bis  education,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  began  to  lose  their  lustre 
and  to  aflsume  that  ominous  dulness  of  expression,  which  to  the  practised 
glanee  announces  the  approach  of  mental  darkness.  As  the  fire  of  intelli- 
gesioe  became  gradually  extinguished  in  the  boy's  eye,  his  features  assumed 
»  staring,  stupid  expression,  his  knees  bent  inward,  his  walk  became  slow, 
Im  memoir  and  all  desire  for  information  left  him,  and  his  poor  parents 
saw  their  child  »nk  irrecoverably  into  the  night  of  Cretinism,  into  a  crea** 
tore  destitute  of  thought  or  feehng,  though  continuing  to  drag  a  worthless 
life  about  with  him. 

In  Styria,  as  in  Switserland,  the  Cretin  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  sane-' 
taty,  and  an  insult  to  the  poor  *^  Troddel^  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
resentment  of  all  his  relatives.  This  is  partly  owing  to  a  belief  that  the 
poor  benighted  being  is  paying  the  penalty  of  the  sins  of  his  family.  The 
wont  of  it  is,  that  marriages  between  Cretins  cannot  always  be  prevented. 
I  was  told  of  two  farms,  for  which  no  purchaser  could  be  foimd,  because  it 
bad  been  observed  that  every  family  that  had  occupied  them,  had  sunk  into 
ineeoverable  Cretinism.  It  may  be  some  compensation  for  this  grievous 
afiSietion,  that  Upper  Styria  is  quite  &ee  from  the  fevers  which  prevail  to 
»  great  «i  extent  in  Hungry,  and  from  which  even  Lower  Styria  i.  not 
exempt.  The  people  of  Lower  Styria  often  travel  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  country  to  escape  the  pestilence  of  these  fevers,  or  to  recover  from  their 
effects. 

THE  STYRIAN  ROCKS. 

Francis  and  I  resumed  our  journey  the  next  morning,  with  a  parting 
blessing  on  all  the  iron,  still  slumbering  under  the  PrehbUhl.  Heaven 
bless  the  work  of  all  those  numberless  busy  needles  that  are  still  sticking  in 
tile  mountain,  but  which  one  day,  centuries  hence,  perhaps,  will  be  ti^n 
oat  and  deliverod  over  to  the  diligent  fingers  of  our  German  housewives 
and  maidens  t  May  the  scythes  and  the  ploughshares,  that  yet  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  Eisenberg,  know  none  but  a  peaceful  duty  when  called  into 
activity,  and  may  it  never  be  their  fate  to  be  bent  into  more  warlike  in* 
struments !  or  should  such  be  their  destiny,  may  they,  at  least,  never  be 
raised  in  strife,  unless  for  the  defence  of  our  common  German  fatherland ! 

The  air  was  tolerably  cool  in  these  valleys,  a  thing  not  very  surprising 
in  the  month  of  October,  seeing  there  is  always  more  cold  than  heat  there, 
though  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  so  low  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
^e  temperature  in  winter  seldom  &Us  below  -^-4^  of  Reaumur.  The  pre* 
oeding  winter  had  been  one  of  miusual  severity,  and  one  morning  the  ther- 
mometer had  been  down  to  •^l  1*^,  which  was  something  quite  extraordinary. 
In  Viraana,  during  the  same  winter,  the  thermometer  had  been  down  to 
-*15^and — 16^  for  several  days  together.  Yet  Eisen&rts  lies  at  a  much 
greater  elevation,  and  is  quite  open  to  the  north. 

Our  road  led  through  the  loftiest  and  wildest  rocks.  Beautiful  and  of 
endless  variety  as  they  were,  presenting  themselves  at  every  step  in  a 
different  groui»ng,  still  their  wildness  and  magnificence  had  an  overpower- 
ing effect.  ThmwstMned  to  be  ifomethingintderably  insolent  in  the  Wnan 
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pigmy  that  presumed  to  wander  amid  piles,  fit  only  for  the  bouaiiiff^^ 
giants.  In  some  of  the  Tillage  I  saw  sundials,  on  which  the  hoxure  nal 
been  marked  only  from  seven  in  the  ^morning  till  four  in  the  afttemooa;- 
because  before  and  afW  those  hours,  no  ray  of  sunshine  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  valley. 

I  passed  a  group  of  rocks  to  the  left  with  a  narrow  pass  leadiug  to  the 
Radmer  yalley.  This  pass  was  called  ^^  Between  the  Walls**  (zwischen  dm 
Mduem\  and  another,  a  little  farther  on,  was  called  ^^  In  Time  of  'l^eeA'* 
(In  der  Noth\  two  denominations  highly  characteristic  of  the  country,  for 
the  people  seem  to  me  to  be  always  living  between  walls,  and  every  diy 
with  them  is  more  or  less  a  time  of  need.  A  man  does  not  require  to  have 
himself  experienced  aU  the  hardships  of  such  a  life,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  delights  of  a  seven  months'  winter,  of  a  modicum  of  oatmeal  as  the 
recompence  of  a  hard  day's  toil ;  of  ploughing  through  a  thin  covering  of 
mould,  over  a  stony  bottom,  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  the  prospect 
that  the  harvest  'mH  fail  six  years  out  often,  and  seldom  yield  more  than 
two  bushels  of  com  for  one  of  seed  ;  of  the  wintry  labour  of  climbing  up 
the  hills,  amid  hurricanes  of  snow,  to  cut  wood,  and  thus  amid  toil  and 
danger  seeking  to  obtain  the  subsistence  which  the  land  has  refused  to 
yield.  No,  it  does  not  require  to  have  undergone  all  this  to  understand 
the  mountaineer's  notion  of  a  fine  land,  one  in  which  the  life  of  man  and 
the  course  of  the  rivers  roll  along  over  more  easy  and  less  precipitous 
paths.  My  charioteer,  Francis,  though  a  native  Styrian,  seemed  to  be  as 
much  overpowered  by  the  wildness  of  the  rocky  labyrinth  as  mysdf. 
"  Nay,  I  would  not  live  here,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  an  appaUing  country !" 

So  thoroughly  was  I  satiated  with  rocks  that  when  I  arrived  at  Ilifiaa, 
on  the  Enns,  and  was  told  there  were  two  roads  to  the  monastery  of  Ad- 
mont, — ^a  short  one  through  a  rocky  ravine,  and  one,  three  miles  longer, 
over  a  beautiful  plain, — I  nesitated  not  to  choose  the  longer  way.  I  found 
out  afterwards  I  had  done  wrong.  What  I  ought  to  have  done,  was  to 
go  through  the  ravine  on  foot>,  which  would  have  led  me  through  sceneiy 
more  awfully  magnificent  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Styiia. 

We  continued  for  some  time,  afiber  leaving  Hinau,  to  pass  one  colossus 
aftter  another,  but  we  reached  at  last  the  plain  of  which  so  inviting  a  pic- 
ture had  been  given  us.     We  broke  forth  into  a  cry  of  exultation  on  be- 
holding it,  and,  after  passing  oiur  ocean  of  rocks,  we  exclaimed  ^^  Land, 
land!"  with  something  of  the  feeling  of  delight  with  which  Columbus  may 
be  supposed  to  have  hailed  the  first  sight  of  a  new  world,  after  traversing 
his  ocean  of  water.  The  mountaineers,  when,  in  autumn,  they  have  brought 
their  cattie  in  safety  down  from  the  Alps,  or  when,  after  a  wolf  or  chamois 
hunt,  they  spring  from  the  last  rocky  ledge  down  upon  the  plain;  or  when, 
in  winter,  returning  from  a  woodcutting  excursion,  they  come  rattling 
down  the  snowy  path  in  their  little  wooden  sledges,  and  arrive   at  last 
without  mischance  upon  horizontal  ground  again,  no  doubt  raise  their  eyes 
to  Heaven  in  gratitude,  and  exdaim,  "  Land,  land !"  Hence  perhaps  this 
little  oasis  of  a  plain  has  so  appropriately  been  called,  '«  Landl.     The 
Styrian  poets  call  it  the  NoricTempe,  which  is  a  leetle  bit  of  an  exaggera- 
tion, for  in  Tempo  there  were  cities,  whereas  irCsLandl  there  are  only  two 
very  pretty  littie  villages,  one  of  which  is  called  Landl,  and  the  other 
Reiflmg.     The  latter  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Salza  valley,  up  which' 
passes  the  path  to  the  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  Maria  ZeU.     I  will 
not  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  plain,  for  the  rocky  masses,  and 
the  mountains  towexing  into  the  clouds,  may  easily  bare  deceived  my  un- 
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practised,  eye,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  little  inviting  miniature 
iukedoiii ;  and  our  eyes,  imprisoned  as  tney  had  been  for  several  days 
imon^  cyclopian  waUs,  revelled  with  delight  over  the  green  meadows,  like 
ittle  birds  just  escaped  from  captivity. 

We  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Enns,  but 
pfoceeded  onward  to  St.  Gallen,  where  we  already  found  ourselves  within 
die  influence  of  the  widespreading  lordship  of  the  monastery  of  Admont, 
irhich  in  the  surrounding  country  owns  a  very  pretty  little  portion  of  iron- 
works, castles,  and  tributary  vilhtges,  to  say  notlung  of  the  patronage  of 
sundry  excellent  ecclesiastical  livings.  St.  Gallen  was  founded  by  the 
abbots  of  Admont,  and  the  castle  of  Gallenstein  was  built  near  it,  as  a 
residence  for  their  officers,  stewards,  &c.  These  gentlemen  have  since 
found  it  more  convenient  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  town  itself,  and  the 
(Ad  castle  stood  for  some  time  abandoned  to  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  the  legitimate  occupiers  of  all  forsaken  man- 
rions.  Of  late  the  castle  had  been  honoured  with  the  visits  of  a  very  active 
fraternity  of  moneydiggers ;  and  to  prevent  these  busy  speculators  from 
bringing^  an  old  house  about  their  ears,  the  abbot  adopted  the  prudent 
course  of  selling  the  ruinous  old  concern  to  a  smith,  on  condition  of  his 
removing  the  materials.  When  I  passed  the  place,  he  had  been  already 
two  years  at  work,  breaking  up  the  old  walls,  but  seemed  to  have  made 
little  progress  for  the  time. 

After  passing  St.  Gallen  the  road  became  steep,  and  I  walked  on,  leaving 
my  driver  to  follow.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  towered  up  on  one  side  of  me.  Seen  from  below  all  mountains 
appear  of  immense  height,  as  to  the  clown  all  those  above  him  are  great 
men :  it  is  only  when  we  rise  ourselves,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
our  observations  from  an  elevated  point,  that  we  come  to  distinguish  the 
mighty  among  the  mighty. 

The  play  of  colours  and  the  effects  of  light  on  these  mountains  were 
wonderfrd  and  of  endless  variety.     One  colossus  I  watched  particularly  as 
the  sun  was  departing  from  the  horizon.     The  foot  of  the  mountain  was 
plunged  in  the  sombre  hue  of  a  black  pine-forest.     Higher  up  were  light 
bushes,  and  the  upper  part  was  covered  with  white  snow.     On  the  summit 
the  snow  seemed  to  be  tinged  with  yellow,  and  a  glowing  red  cloud  hovered 
over  it.     The  cloud  became  redder  and  redder,  till  at  last  the  yellow  sum- 
mit became  likewise  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  snowy  covering  assumed  a  deep 
orange  tint.     This  went  on  for  a  while  longer,  till  at  last  the  whole  moun* 
tain  seemed  to  be  burning  with  a  deep,  nery,  purple  red,  as  if  a  divine 
spark  had  suddenly  kindled  a  glowing  fliEune  within  the  colossus.  The  mag- 
nificent spectacle  was  just  at  its  height  as  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Bu- 
chau  pass,  and  the  beautiful  upper  vaUey  of  the  Enns  presented  itself  before 
me.     The  river  here  traverses  a  vast  basin,  formerly,  no  doubt,  a  lake,  but 
now  a  smiling  valley,  with  the  wealthy  abbey  of  Admont  in  its  centre,  and 
mighty  mountains  and  picturesque  ranges  of  rocks  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre around.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  I  found  my  charioteer  awaiting  me. 
I  mounted  my  equipage  accordingly,  and  over  a  convenient  road  I  rolled 
past  the  rich  fields  of  the  monastic  lords,  through  the  little  market-town 
that  depends  on  the  abbey,  and  up  into  the  magnificent  courtyard  of  the 
convent  palace. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  ADMONT. 

Admont  it  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  celebrated  religious 
oommmiity  in  this  part  of  the  Alps.  Its  wealth  is  great,  and  the  abbots^ 
who  played  a  prominent  part  throughout  the  history  of  Inner  Austria, 
have  still  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  States  of  Styna,  and  at  one  time  bore  the 

Sle  and  designation  '^by  the  Grace  of  God:**  as — "Adalbertus  Dd 
*atia  Abboi  Admoniensig,^  No  less  than  thirty-six  churches  reoeiTe 
their  spiritual  directors  from  this  monasteiy,  and  two  gymnasia  and  seyenl 
schools  are  supplied  from  it  with  teachers.  The  design  of  the  monastery 
itself  is  on  the  same  vast  and  magnificent  scale  which  I  have  already 
described  when  speaking  of  the  conyents  along  the  Danube.  Like  them 
it  began  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  like  them  it 
has  never  been  finished.  Wars  under  Maria  Theresa,  reforms  under 
Joseph,  and  revolutions  under  Leopold  and  Francis,  left  neither  money 
nor  leisure  to  proceed  with  the  pious  work*  Incomplete,  however,  as  it  ifl^ 
the  convent  is  still  a  splendid  building,  and  of  the  abundance  of  spare 
room  within  it  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  judging,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted  to  the  spacious  apartment  designed  for  my  accommodation,  and  in 
which  I  was  left  to  await  the  return  of  the  prelate,  who  had  driven  out  a 
few  days  before  to  a  chamois  hunt,  but  was  hourly  expected  back, 

I  could  walk  twenty  steps  in  my  room  in  any  direction  I  chose  to  take, 
and  I  did  so  some  dozens  of  times  while  examining  the  arrangement  of 
the  place.  It  was  an  antique  and  venerable  apartment,  such  as  we  rarely 
see  nowadays,  exo^t  in  Austria  or  on  the  stage.  The  thick  oaken  door 
was  adorned  with  cartings  of  angels'  heads ;  the  huge  stove  of  Dutch 
tiles  was  surrounded  with  arabesques  in  iron,  that  made  it  look  like  s 
harnessed  knidit  with  a  stiff-starched  standing  collar.  On  the  lofity  walls 
hung  nothing  but  a  small  Venetian  mirror  in  a  massive  metal  frame,  be- 
fore  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  a  littie  desk  for  prayer.  The  windows 
were  large  enough  for  a  church,  but  the  glass  was  in  most  diminutive 
panes,  that  rattied  Ln  their  leaden  casements  when  shaken  by  the  night 
wind.  A  large  balcony  witiiout  commanded,  no  doubt,  by  day,  a  splendid 
prospect,  but  the  October  wind  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  not 
just  then  calculated  to  induce  me  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point ;  I  found 
it  more  agreeable  to  court  the  vicinity  of  my  irongirt  stove,  who  so<m 
began  to  glow  for  me  with  a  friendly  and  inviting  ardour,  and  I  was  just 
beginning  to  abaxidon  myself  to  the  train  of  pleasing  thoughts  which  the 
genial  vrarmtii  of  my  companion  was  awakenmg  witibin  me,  when  I  heard 
the  coach-and-four  of  the  prelate,  and  tiie  hunting  equipages  of  his  suite, 
rolling  into  the  courtyard. 

My  presentation  followed  almost  immediately.  I  found  in  the  prdate 
a  venerable  man  of  about  seventy,  but  full  of  health  and  activity.  He 
ushered  me,  without  delay,  to  the  supper-table,  where  I  found  several  monks 
assembled,  whose  conversation  was  full  of  the  events  of  the  chase  whence 
they  had  just  returned.  Some  of  the  finest  chamois  mountains  belong  to 
the  abbey,  and  the  learned  mcmks  of  Admont  have  in  consequence  been, 
at  all  times,  great  chamois  hunters;  a  circumstance  that  may  hare  had  liA 
share  in  giving  them  that  air  of  vigour  and  sturdy  health  of  which  it  was 
impossible  not  to  take  notice,  and  may  also  have  contributed  to  maintain 
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in  tbem  ibftt  taste  for  stud^  and  learning  which  has  always  dbaractori^ed 
them  quite  as  much  as  then*  love  of  sport. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  convent  I  found  twelve  Cretins.  It  seems 
that  some  centuries  ago  one  of  these  poor  creatures  was  aUe  to  render 
an  important  service  to  an  abhot  of  Admont,  by  apprizing  him  of  a  design 
of  some  enemies  to  surprise  and  pillage  the  place.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
ao  well-timed  a  communication,  tiie  monks  have  ever  since  entertained  a 
dozen  of  these  benighted  beings,  and  whenever  one  of  them  dies,  a  number 
of  candidates  are  always  sure  to  apply  for  the  vacant  place.  A  number 
of  poor  Cretins  are  abo  supported  by  the  monks  without  the  convent  walls* 

After  supper,  when  the  prelate  had  dismissed  me  for  the  night,  the 
Father  Steward  accompanied  me  to  my  roomy  cell,  and  kindly  bestowed 
an  hour  of  his  time  in  conversing  with  me  about  all  the  distinguished  and 
excellent  men,  who  had  at  various  times  adorned  the  community,  or  still 
continued  to  adorn  it.  Of  these,  there  was  none  whom  I  valued  more  than 
the  deservedly  respected  historian  of  Styria,  Albert  von  Muchar,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  at  Gr£ltz,  and  to  whose 
kindness  I  now  stood  indebted  for  my  introduction  to  the  convent.  I 
make  it  an  all  but  inviolable  rule  not  to  mention  by  name  any  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  I  become  acquunted  on  my  travels ;  for  even  my  warmest 
and  best  deserved  praise  might  sometimes  be  any  thing  but  welcome ;  but 
this  excellent  man  I  hope  will  excuse  the  exception  I  have  here  made» 
There  are  men  for  whom  one  feels  an  impulse  cS  friendship  at  the  first 

fiance,  and  the  impression  made  upon  me,  during  our  brief  acquaintance, 
y  that  pious,  learned,  and  benevolent  Benedictine  monk,  is  one  that  no 
tibooe  will  ever  be  able  to  efface.  I  regretted  missing  his  company  here  in 
his  own  splendid  convent,  but  he  is  at  least  as  usefrdly  employed  in  his 
vocation  at  Grfttz,  where  he  has  for  many  years  graced  the  chair  of  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  Nor  was  I  allowed  to  experience  any  inconvenience  in 
consequence  of  his  absence*  Every  possible  attention  was  shown  to  his 
fiiend«  On  the  following  morning,  I  was  invited  to  inspect  the  collections 
of  the  house,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  littie  excursion  through  the  roman- 
tic environs. 

The  library  of  Admont  is  said  to  contam  100,000  volumes,  many  of 
very  ancient  date,  for  while  the  convents  of  Hungary  and  Lower  Styria, 
have  frequentiy  been  plundered  and  destroyed  by  tiie  inroads  of  a  barba- 
rous foe,  Admonti  in  its  mountain-cirmed  valley,  has  always  escaped 
unscathed,  nor  has  its  peace  been  broken  by  any  of  the  great  European 
wars  that  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Twelve 
times  the  Turks  made  inroads  into  Styria,  but  they  never  came  so  far  as 
Admont.  The  French  were  there  indeed  in  1806,  but  only  in  peaceftd 
quarters. 

Many  buried  treasures  might  be  found  in  this  library.  Sir  Htunphry 
Davy  spent  several  weeks  in  examining  it.  The  other  collections  of  the 
convent  are  but  of  trifling  value,  and  I  bestowed,  therefore,  but  littie  time 
upon  them,  for  the  sun  was  rising  gloriously  above  the  mountains,  and 
making  his  toilet  for  a  real  holiday. 

The  convent  garden  was  beautiful  enough  in  its  way,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  contemplate  the  more  magnificent  garden  laid  out  by  the  hand 
of  Nature.  My  Benedictine  friends,  accordingly,  conducted  me  to  a  little 
chateau  de  pfaisanccy  the  property  of  the  monastery,  and  fitted  up  at 
times  for  the  reception  of  illustrious  and  distinguished  guests.     From  this 
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chAteaOf  where  I  was  entertained  widi  an  excellent  glass  of  wine,  we  had 
a  yiew  of  ail  the  surrounding  mountuns,  with  the  names  of  which  I  was 
duly  made  acquainted  hy  my  reverend  hosts. 

A  stranger  must  not  suppose  that  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
nomenclature  of  a  ranfi;e  of  mountuns,  when  he  has  graven  on  his  memory 
the  names  of  the  principal  masses  that  present  themselves  to  his  view.  A 
mountain  has  a  number  of  peaks,  ravines,  abysses,  and  other  component 
parts,  and  each  of  these  has  its  distinct  appellation.  In  short,  a  mountain 
has  generally  as  long  a  list  of  names  about  it,  as  a  ship  with  all  its  masts, 
spars,  and  ropes.  Every  point,  every  wall,  every  path,  every  patch  of 
pasture-ground  has  its  separate  name,  and  its  distinct  character.  Not 
that  these  names  are  always  known  to  all  the  countnr  round.  The  hun- 
ters have  explored  and  chnstened  spots  which  the  husbandmen  have  neva 
seen,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Sennerins  are  familiar  with  places  known 
only  to  themselves.  » 

On  our  return,  we  looked  in  at  some  houses  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  These  Alpine  habitations  in  Styria  rarely  contribute  much  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  landscape.  They  are  generally  covered  with 
rough  pine-boards,  which,  as  they  are  never  painted,  soon  m>m  the  exuda- 
tion of  resinous  matter,  acquire  a  sombre  brown  hue  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  a  yet  more  gloomy  gray  on  the  shaded  side.  The  architecture  is  much 
the  same  as  that  whicn  prevails  in  Switzerland  ;  a  large  projecting  roof, 
and  a  balcony  running  round  the  whole  house.  We  diunk  some  milk  with 
the  worthy  inmates,  who  kissed  our  hands  and  arms  on  taking  leave,  and 
before  re-entering  the  monastry  we  went  to  see  a  manufactory  of  scythes, 
an  article,  in  the  construction  of  which  neither  tiie  English  nor  the  Swedes 
can  excel  the  Styrians. 

The  scythe  smiths,  in  Upper  Styria,  are  mostly  wealthy  people.  I  was 
told  of  one  who  gave  away  yearly  one  thousand  florins  to  the  poor. 
^'  There  were  millionaires  among  tiiem  formerly,"  said  one  of  the  monks 
to  me,  ^^  and  there  may  be  still,  but  luxury  and  extravagance  are  beginning 
to  creep  in  among  tiiem.  Some  must  have  their  equipages  forsooth,  and 
their  daughters  must  dress  like  princesses,  and  then,  you  know,  the  hoard 
is  apt  to  melt  away." 

The  truly  infernal  din  of  hanmiers  and  grinding-stones,  in  one  of  these 
scythe  manufactories  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  those  constantiy  sub- 
jected to  it,  I  found,  were  all,  more  or  less,  deaf.  The  master  of  the  es- 
tablishment at  Admont  told  me  that  the  greatest  denuind  for  Styrian 
scythes  was  from  Brody  in  Galicia,  whence  they  were  exported  to  Russia, 
to  arm  the  mowers  of  the  steppes.  To  Turkey  a  great  many  used  to  be 
sent,  but  he  supposed  that  the  trade  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Pesth,  for  a  great  many  scythes  went  to  Pesth  now,  and  veiy 
few  to  Turkey.  What  seemed  most  to  puzzle  the  worthy  smith  was  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  Frankfort  trade,  which  was  formerly  of  greater 
value  to  him  than  any  other.  He  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  scythes  had 
been  generally  shipped  from  Frankfort  for  America,  and  that  that  market 
had,  perhaps  been  occupied  by  the  English.  It  amused  me  to  hear  the 
good  people  speculating  here,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  on  the  political 
and  commercial  revolutions  of  tiie  world,  but  I  was  unable  to  solve  their 
doubts. 

I  was  heartily  tired  of  the  noise  of  the  scythe  smiths,  and  felt  most 
agreeably  relieved  when  my  friends  ventured  to  hint  that  it  was  near  dinner- 
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iimey  and  that  we  ought  to  return  to  the  monastery,  that  we  might  not 
keep  the  prelate  and  iSie  other  gentlemen  waiting.  There  was  no  lack  at 
table  of  a  spirited  and  instructive  conversation,  and  after  dinner  I  took 
leave  of  my  reverend  hosts,  to  whom  I  had  mudi  pleasure  in  giving  the 
assurance,  for  which  they  so  eager^  pressed  me,  that,  if  circumstances 
ever  brought  me  into  Styria  again,  I  would  not  fail  to  repeat  my  visit  to 
their  beautiful  convent. 


THE  UPPER  VALLEY  OF  THE  ENNS. 

A  beautiful  road  leads  from  Admont,  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 

Enns,  to  the  Dachstein  glacier,  the  mighty  mark  set  up  to  show  the  border 

between  Austria,  Styria,  and  Salzburg.     This  is  the  most  delightful  of  all 

the  Alpine  valleys.     It  is  large  and  broad  enough  to  afford  a  convenient 

field  for  the  cultivation  of  man,  and  yet  it  has  an  abundance  of  picturesque 

beauties,  the  mountains,  variously  grouped,  rising  on  each  side  to  the 

height  of  7000  and  9000  feet.     A  traveller  among  the  Alps,  however, 

where  nature  herself  speaks  in  so  sublime  a  language,  must  keep  a  tight 

rein  upon  his  words,  or  he  will  always  be  feeling,  thinking,  and  talking 

superlativo  and  superlativissimo.     We  northern  Germans,  when  we  leave 

our  heaths  and  sandy  plains,  are  apt  to  launch  forth  into  esthetic  raptinres  at 

the  sight  of  the  Elbe  hills  near  Meissen,  and  if  we  go  on  heightening  our 

expressions  of  delight  as  we  get  farther  south,  we  are  sure  to  be  out  of 

breath  by  the  time  we  reach  Styria.     I  must  therefore  content  myself 

with  saymg  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Enns  is  fvHH  of  interesting  and 

beautiful  objects,  is  about  half  a  league  broad,  and  being  tolerably  straight, 

enables  the  traveller  to  command  an  extensive  view.     The  sou  must  be 

extremely  moist,  since  all  the  groimd  is  laid  out  for  pasturage,  and  not  a 

single  human  dwelling  stands  by  the  side  of  the  river.     The  villages  are 

all  built  a  little  way  up  the  hills. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  my  drive  up  this  valley  that  I  was  by  no  means 
sorry  when  Francis  told  me  we  must  spend  the  night  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Lietzen,  a  necessity  to  which  I  submitted  all  the  more  willingly,  as  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  issuing  from  the  little  inn  at  which  we 
stopped.  I  had  had  an  opportunity  at  Griltz  of  spelling  out  the  rudiments 
of  a  Styrian  dance,  and  was  well  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  so  fair  a  chance 
to  con  over  my  lessons  once  more.  I  have  seen  many  national  dances  that 
have  pleased  me ;  as,  the  Hussar  dance  of  the  Hungarians,  the  vigorous 
Mazurka  of  the  Poles,  the  poetical  Kosakka  of  the  Russians,  and  the  ori- 
ginal Dioko  of  the  Walachians.  I  have  also  seen  the  voluptuous  Fan- 
dango of  the  Spaniards,  the  stormy  Gallopades  of  the  French,  and  the 
say-nothing  Waltzes  of  Germany ;  but  I  must  say  that,  for  grace,  de- 
corum and  good-humour,  nothing  can  exceed  the  national  dance  of  Styria. 
It  is  a  near  relation  to  the  Tyrolese  dance,  or  to  the  Austrian  Landler,  but 
more  graceful  than  the  former,  and  more  significant  and  varied  than  the 
latter.  The  movements  are  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  of  their  being  beau- 
tiful, and  the  figures  and  positions  are  full  of  delicate  allusions  to  the  soft 
sensations  of  love ;  the  whole  dance,  at  the  same  time,  breathes  such  grace- 
ful g^ety,  that  at  the  first  glance  you  see  it  is  more  to  the  Styrian  than 
a  mere  meastired  movement  of  the  feet. 

Other  national  dances,  I  admit,  are  beautiful  in  their  way,  when  they  are 
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beautifiiDy  danced;  but  the  fandango  easily  becomes  too  yoluptaous,  thd 
Hungarian  dance  clatters  too  much  with  ihe  spurs,  the  Pblish  is  apt  tot)e- 
come  too  wild,  and  the  Russian  is  deformed  by  gestures  and  distortions  <^ 
the  limbs,  grotesque  rather  than  graceful.  Now  the  Styrian  dance,  as  &r 
as  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  free  from  all  these  excesses,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
think  that  it  is  a  German  race  that  has  invented  so  beautiful  a  dance,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  it  should  not 
have  become  more  c^neral  in  Germany.  The  music  that  accompanies  it» 
is  as  graceful  and  characteristic  as  the  dance  itself,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  dancers  become  excited,  they  set  their  voices  as  well  as  their  feet  into 
motion.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  scene,  that  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  tearing  myseu  away  from  it.  The  ball,  however,  bade  fair  to 
stretch  tolerably  far  into  the  night,  so,  riving  the  merry  party  a  ferewell 
blessing,  I  retired  to  bed  to  arm  myself  with  a  few  hours'  repose,  agunst 
the  next  day's  journey.  May  Heaven  long  preserve  the  worthy  Slyriang 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  graceful  expressions  of  unsophisticated  pleasnre, 
and  keep  afar  6t)m  them  the  levelling  flattening  influences  of  our  age !  To 
be  sure  the  Alps  are  a  tolerable  bulwark  against  the  levellers^  and  will  take 
them  some  time  to  flatten  down. 
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At  Iffittemdorf  I  stopped  to  look  at  a  nail  manufiuH^iy,  a  branch  of 
industry,  which,  next  to  the  making  of  scythes,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  country;  but  after  leaving  Mittemdorf,  we  quit  the  regions 
of  iron,  to  enter  upon  those  of  salt.  Arriving  from  the  east,  Aussee  is  the 
first  place  where  this  wide-spread  fabrication  is  carried  on.  Western  Styria, 
eastern  Tvrol^  south-eastern  Bavaria,  and  what  is  called  the  Austrian  Salt 
jOistrict,  (das  oesterreickische  Scdzkammergut^)  are  all  parts  of  one  vast 
country  of  salt,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  Salzburg,  a  town  that  pro- 
bably owes  its  name  to  the  staple  commodity  of  the  surrounding  regions. 

Here  I  determined  to  send  Francis  with  our  equipage  on  before  me  to 
Gossem,  on  the  other  side  of  the  moimtains,  and  to  follow  on  foot,  making 
one  or  two  rounds;  partly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  delightful  valley  of  Aussee  from  an  elevation,  partly  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
Styrian  Sennhutte  or  Chalet.  1  found  some  khid  friends  at  Aussee,  to 
whom  I  had  letters  from  Gratz,  and  who  recommended  me  to  a  hunter  of 
the  Alps,  who  in  his  turn  undertook  to  introduce  me  to  a  fair  Sennerisi  of 
his  acqusdntance. 

The  young  lady  for  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  resided  on  a  mountain 
called  tne  Pflindsbei^  Alp,  and  the  name  by  which  she  was  known,  was 
the  ^*  Kiilml  Miedl  of  the  Grundl  Lake."  ifulml,  it  seems,  was  the  name 
of  her  father*s  fiirm,  which  was  situated  close  to  the  Grundl  Lake;  aod 
Miedl  is  a  kind  of  abbreviation  for  Maria.  Some  of  these  Sennerins,  I 
was  told,  had  titles  quite  as  long  as  some  of  our  German  counts. 

Kiilml  Miedl  has  her  Sennhutte  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  particolaHy 
well  situated  for  affording  a  view  of  the  Aussee  panorama.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  she  frequently  receives  visiters,  and  for  their  accommodation 
a  few  boards  have  been  nailea  together  into  the  shape  of  tables  and  benohes, 
in  front  of  her  hut,  so  that  she  is  always  prepared  to  see  company,  and 
being  a  goodhumoured,  merry  girl,  and  famed  tear  and  wide  for  the  beanty 
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of  her  Yoioej  she  is  seldom  long  without  seeing  strange  fiioes  in  front  of  her 
elevated  habitation.  She  is  already  beyond  her  ^^  first  youth/'  being  about 
thirty  years  old,  an  age  at  which  me  female  voice  is  best  suited  for  the 
Alpine  melodies,  for  the  voice  of  a  very  young  girl  is  seldom  powerful 
enough  for  them.  Strong  lungs  and  long  practice  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  management  of  the  voice  among  these  hills. 

They  have  three  different  sorts  of  song :  the  Jodeln^  the  JohezeUy  and 
the  Jauchzen.  The  Jodeln  is  tolerably  well  known  aU  over  Europe,  bdng 
the  kind  of  song  we  have  most  of  us  heard  from  the  itinerant  Alpine 
singfers  who  are  constantly  on  their  travels.  The  other  two,  however,  can 
be  heard  only  in  the  mountains. 

The  Johezen  is  a  sort  of  melodious  recitative,  in  which  they  contrive  to 
make  themselves  heard  from  mountain  to  mountain;  the  Jattckzen  is  a 
call,  challenging  or  inviting  one  on  another  mountain  to  enter  upon  a  oon- 
trersation,  or,  rather,  a  duet.  A  native  writer  expresses  himself  thus  on 
the  subject : — '^  A  Jauchzen  is  an  invitation  which  the  Sennerin  gives  to 
her  distant  friend  to  enter  on  a  dialogue  in  song.  Hereupon  follows, 
in  sharp,  lengthened  tones  of  harmony,  and  distinctly  articulated  words,  a 
recitative  expressive  of  salutation,  reproach,  or  intended  to  convey  an  invi- 
tation or  a  narrative.  As  soon  as  the  first  singer  pauses,  the  otiier  takes 
up  the  strain,  and  this  interchange  of  song  will  sometimes  be  carried  on  for 
hours,  and  at  astonishing  distances,  if  there  happens  to  be  no  wind,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  tolerably  clear." 

Having  spent  several  months  among  the  Alps  at  one  time  of  my  life,  I 
am  able  to  speak  of  these  musical  dialogues  frt)m  experience.  Sometimes 
a  JTattchzer  is  raised  merely  to  exchange  a '  good  morning,  at  other  times 
by  way  of  a  warning  that  some  cattle  are  going  astray  on  an  opposite  hill. 
This  song  can  be  distinguished  at  a  much  greater  distance  ihain  any  mere 
scream  or  call,  and  when  the  Sennerin  therefore  gives  her  orders  to  her 
HaUemy  (the  lads  stationed  on  the  mountain  as  her  assistants,)  she  does 
so  mostiy  in  song. 

The  Kiiml  Miedl,  I  was  told,  was  confessedly  the  best  Alpine  singer,  or 
Jauchzeriny  in  all  St3nria9  and  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  nightingale  warble 
among  her  own  bushes.  We  had  been  told  she  was  still  up  on  her  moun- 
tain, but  was  expected  to  come  down  for  the  season  that  d^  or  the  next. 
I  hurried  my  hunter,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  her  nut  before  her 
departure.  We  started  accordingly  upon  our  mountain  expedition,  but  had 
scarcely  got  halfway  up  when  we  met  the  Kiiml  Miedl  on  her  way  down. 
Her  cows  were  driven  on  before  her.  A  horse,  with  her  luggage  packed 
upon  it»  was  led  by  one  of  her  lads,  her  sister  carried  a  few  bundles,  and 
the  frdr  Sennerin  herself  closed  the  procession.  My  hope  of  spending  an 
idyllic  evening  with  the  Alpine  shepherdesses  on  their  mountain  was  fros- 
trated,  and  so  vexed  was  I  at  missing  the  anticipated  enjoyment,  that  I  felt 
half-inclined  to  give  the  girls  a  good  roimd  scolding  for  not  having  waited 
one  day  longer.  Indeed,  I  did  not  altogether  forbear  from  reproving  them 
for  their  haste.  I  produced,  however,  some  fine  impenal  pears,  which  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Aussee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  entertaining 
the  Sennerin  on  her  chamois  meadows.  The  fruit  was  thankfully  accepted, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  my  new  acquaintance  to  favour  me  with  a 
song,  and  as  I  did  not  expect  much  pleasure  from  an  AJpine  melody,  if 
accompanied  by  any  tiling  like  constraint,  I  did  not  long  continue  to  press 
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the  lady,  bat,  wiflfamg  her  a  good  day,  pursued  my  walk  towairds  her 
cottage,  which  was  aheady  in  sight,  and  at  no  great  distance. 

We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  when  we  heard  suddenly  two  voices 
raised  in  song.  I  looked  back,  and  saw  the  Miedl  and  her  sister  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  mountain  engaged  in  a  reg^ular  Alpine  duet.  They 
had  probably  seen  by  my  looks  that  I  was  in  earnest  in  my  wish  to  hesr 
them,  and  tney  were  perhaps  not  altogether  insensible  to  my  present  of 
pears,  which  had  proved  an  agreeable  refreshment  on  their  journey.  We 
aat  down  and  listened.  The  girls,  pleased  in  their  turn  to  have  attentive 
and  admiring  listeners,  went  through  their  song,  each  singing  alternate 
verses,  and  closing  with  a  vigorous  Jauchzer  that  rang  through  the  moun- 
tains, awakening  echoes  far  and  near.  I  would  have  gone  down  to  thank 
them,  but  they  ran  off  to  follow  their  cows  that  had  meanwhile  been  driven 
on  before  them. 

I  was  delighted  to  know  that  I  had  now  heard  a  song  from  her  who  was 
confessedly  the  best  einger  of  the  None  Alps,  nor  did  I  allow  my  pleasure 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  remark  of  my  hunting  companion,  that  the  song 
must  be  heard  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  if  I  would  judge  it  properly. 
To  me  it  seemed  a  fareweU  greeting  to  the  departing  year,  and  some  such 
feeling  may  have  mingled  in  the  song  of  the  two  fair  mountaineers,  who 
really  sang  with  exquisite  pathos.  The  SenneriUy  though  exposed  to  many 
hardships  during  her  summer  residence  on  the  mountain,  is  almost  always 
passionately  fond  of  the  unconstrained  life  which  she  leads  there,  and  while 
ner  songs  in  spring  are  frdl  of  joy  and  exultation,  they  seldom  £ul  to 
assume  a  serious  and  melancholy  tone  as  autunm  advances,  and  warns  her 
down  into  the  plain.  As  she  drives  her  herd  down  into  the  valley,  she 
decorates  the  horns  of  her  cows  with  garlands,  and  her  friends  come 
forward  to  greet  her  with  music  and  song ;  her  return  has  the  air  of  a 
holiday  or  a  bridal,  but  she  herself  is  often,  all  the  time,  sad  and  dejected 
as  the  bride  about  to  exchange  the  poetry  and  freedom  of  maidenhood,  for 
the  cares  of  a  household,  and  the  embraces  of  one  entitled  to  exact 
obedience. 

The  descent  of  the  Sennerins  from  the  mountain  is  always  made  as 
festive  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  contrive  it  so  that  a 
number  of  them,  eight  or  ten  perhaps,  shall  bring  their  herds  down  on  the 
same  day,  when  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  cows  are  driven  into  the 
valley  at  the  same  time.  The  cattle  have  garlands  of  flowers  wound 
about  their  horns,  the  oldest  cow  and  the  oldest  bull — ^the  patriarchs  of  the 
herd — being  always  decorated  with  the  utmost  profrision.  These  garlands 
are  of  such  splendour  that  the  decoration  of  a  cow,  on  her  way  down,  will 
often  be  worth  ten  or  twelve  florins,  that  is  to  say  it  will  often  sell  for  that 
price,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  Alpine  heros  which  are  collected  on 
the  mountains,  and  for  which  the  apothecaries  are  always  ready  to  pay 
liberally. 

The  youn^  men,  with  bands  of  music,  usually  meet  the  descending  pro- 
cession at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  each  Sennerin  is  conducted  to 
her  own  house  in  a  kind  of  triumphid  procession.  A  horse,  also  adorned 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  is  brought  for  her  to  ride  home  on,  and  her 
kettle  and  milkpails,  are  hung  round  its  sides  as  the  insignia  of  her 
triumph. 

On  every  farm  the  Sennerin  is  always  the  most  important  and  most 
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Ii%U^  oonidderdd  member  of  ihe  establishment;  for  it  k  she  who  has  the 
most  important  part  of  the  farm  property  under  her  care,  and  moreover  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  prudence,  and  intelligence,  are  indispensable  to  a 
proper  discharge  of  her  duties.  Many  a  fine  Alpine  meadow  lies  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  utmost  yigilance  is  required  to  prevent  the  cattle 
£roin  £alling  down  a  precipice.  A  meadow  of  this  kind  may  sometimes 
be  made  safe  by  means  of  a  good  strong  hedge  or  other  enclosure,  in  which 
case  the  Sennerin  is  bound  to  see  that  the  hedge  is  at  all  times  in  good 
condition.  Some  meadows  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way,  and  then  a 
ccMistant  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  cattle  to  prevent  their  straying  into  dan- 
gerous places.  Other  meadows  may  be  safe  enough  in  fine  weather,  but 
extremely  dangerous  if  the  ground  has  been  made  slippery  by  rain,  or 
i/vhen  the  precipices  are  concealed  by  a  mist.  All  these  ttdngs  the  Senne- 
rin must  constantly  bear  in  mind.  Then  again  the  patches  of  meadow 
ground  lie  scattered  in  small  bits  about  the  mountain,  and  some  judgment 
is  required  in  determining  in  what  succession  each  shall  be  depastured  or 
left  to  be  mown  for  hay.  Nor  is  it  only  the  cattle  that  is  exposed  to 
danger ;  the  Sennerin  herself  has  often  to  venture  upon  ground,  where 
for  one  false  step  she  may  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  life. 

For  any  accident  to  her  cattle,  the  Sennerin  is  held  responsible,  and  if  as 
much  as  a  calf  has  been  suffered  to  fall  down  a  precipice,  she  to  whom 
such  an  accident  has  happened,  is  not  allowed  to  return  home  in  triumph 
in  autumn.  She  must  wear  no  garland  herself,  and  instead  of  flowers,  she 
may  only  bind  a  rope  from  the  stable  round  tiie  horns  of  her  cows.  A 
good  name  also  is  requisite  to  entitle  a  Sennerin  to  be  received  with 
music  and  rejoicing  at  the  foot  of  her  mountain,  and  she  who  has  the 
reputation  of  neglecting  her  work,  or  of  too  often  encouraging  her  sweet- 
heart to  go  up  the  mountain  to  her,  must  not  hope  for  such  a  compliment 
from  her  fellow- villagers,  but  must  go  stealthily  home,  like  her  unwary 
sister,  and  when  she  and  her  cows  have  reached  the  farm,  she  must  open 
the  stable-door  with  her  own  hand. 

We  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Aussee  valley  from  the  top  of  the 
Pflindsberg  Alp.  This  valley,  with  its  lovely  little  lake,  combines  almost 
every  ingredient  that  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  equally  disting^shed  for  their  fine  forms  and  their 
industrious  habits.  Their  houses  are  handsomely  built,  well  kept,  and 
every  spot  of  ground  is  maintained  in  the  highest  possible  cultivation, 
circumstances  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  materially  to  the  decoration  of 
the  landscape.  Some  of  the  mountains  round  about  are  nearly  10,000 
feet  high,  but  only  one,  the  Thorsteiner,  is  of  a  construction  to  allow  of 
the  formation  of  glaciers.  This  mountain  is  of  so  difficult  ascent,  that  it 
is  only  at  long  intervals,  that  individuals  are  found  hardy  and  expert 
enough  to  reach  the  summit. 

ALiter  enjoying  for  a  long  time  the  splendid  panorama  formed  by  this 
and  several  other  valleys  of  which  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse,  we 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sennhutte  of  the  Kulm-Miedl.  It  was  really  a 
handsome  little  house,  two  stories  high,  every  thing,  apparently,  in  the  best 
condition,  but  doors  and  windows  were  all  made  as  fast  as  locks  and  bars 
could  make  them.  The  only  living  thing  near  the  now  deserted  dwelling, 
was  a  spring  of  water,  that  splashed  into  a  little  natural  reservoir,  and 
will  probably  long  continue  to  yield  its  quickening  waters,  when  the 
present  owner  of  tnat  house,  and  many  many  successors,  will  long  have 
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dosed  thrir  bitty  csreers,  and  long  have  slumbered  under  tbe  taif  of  the 
rallej. 

It  was  getting  dark  before  we  set  out  on  oar  return,  but  as  the  path 
down  was  6asv  and  safe,  my  hunter  and  I  lighted  our  pipes,  and  punned 
our  conversation  without  interruption.  When  we  had  done  talking  of 
the  Sennerins,  I  encouraged  him  to  tell  me  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  chamois.  The  story  that  a  herd  of  chamois  will  post  sentinels  to  gire 
warning  of  approaching  dancer,  he  treated  as  a  fable;  but  ^^  the  mothers 
while  they  haye  little  ones,"  he  said,  "  are  always  more  vi^lant  than  the 
others.  The  notion,  I  believe,  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  the  old  bucks 
to  graze  apart  from  the  herd,  particularly  after  they  have  once  been 
beaten  by  youn^r  or  stronger  budcs,  when  they  often  become  misanthro" 
picoly  and  wander  about  alone  till  they  die  or  get  shot.  The  strongest 
Duck,  for  the  time,  is  always  Idng  of  the  herd." 

**  Have  you  ever  watched  such  a  solitary  buck  ?" 

^'  Jesus  Maria !  to  be  sure  I  have !  Once  I  observed  an  old  buck  yon- 
der on  tiie  Trisselwand.  It  was  a  huge  creature  witii  a  voice  like  a  bear. 
He  soon  saw  us  down  below,  and  beg^  to  walk  up  and  down  watching  us, 
for  they  never  run  away  when  ihey  see  danger  coming,  till  tiiey  nave 
stopped  some  time  to  consider  which  way  it  is  best  to  run.  But  man  is 
cleverer  than  they.  I  had  two  lads  with  me,  and  told  them  to  stop  where 
they  were,  and  keep  the  buck  in  their  eye.  I,  meanwhile,  crept  up,  by 
paths  known  to  myself,  till  I  got  above  the  creature  that  had  continued  to 
watch  my  lads,  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  good  aim  at  him,  I  shot  him  right 
through  the  heart.  To  be  sure,  I  had  me  wind  in  my  favour.  Had  the 
buck  been  to  leeward  of  me,  my  cunning  would  have  been  of  littie  use  to 
me.  Oh,  the  wind  is  of  great  miportance  to  the  chamois  hunter ;  and  he 
must  not  wear  showy  clothes  or  bright  buttons.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  old  ones  mostiy  shoot  more  game  than  the  smart  yoimg  hunters,  with 
their  fine  jackets  and  their  new  nats." 

^'  You  say  the  old  bucks  keep  themselves  away  from  the  herd ;  do  the 
old  does  never  do  so  ?*' 

'^  Oh,  the  old  does,  you  see,  are  always  the  most  important  people  of  the 
herd.  Every  herd  has  an  old  doe,  who  marches  on  before,  and  whom  all  the 
rest  follow.  We  call  her  the  Vorgeis,*  and  her  we  take  care  never  to  shoot, 
for  then  the  herd  choose  a  new  VbrgeiSy  who  leads  them  by  new  ways, 
which  we  are  then  obliged  to  study  afresh.  Kill  the  Vorgeis  of  the  herd, 
and  it's  a  long  while  before  you  know  the  rights  of  your  hunting-ground 
again.  Sometimes  the  herd  breaks  up  altogether,  or  splits  into  two  or 
three,  and  it*s  a  long  time  before  you  know  what's  become  of  them.*' 

A  herd  of  chamois,  he  afterwards  told  me,  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  strong.  Not  but  that  eighty  or  a  hundred  may  sometimes 
be  seen  together,  but  then  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  several  herds 
have  met,  and  will  soon  part  company  again.  Each  herd  has  its  "  home"  id 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain,  whither  it  retreats  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  when  a  herd  has  once  accustomed  itself  to  its 
home,  it  seldom  leaves  it  for  a  long  time  together.  "  It's  not  easy  to 
get  at  a  chamois  in  its  own  home,"  continued  my  companion,  "  for  that's 
sure  to  be  a  dangerous  place.  Some  of  our  young  men,  however,  follow 
the  creatures  even  there,  and  many  a  hunter  pays  for  it  by  taking  his 


*  Literally,  the  *4eading  doe  or  mother." 
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last  tambfe.  Ay,  and  it  has  happened  more  than  onee  that  a  htmter 
lias  climbed  to  places  whence  neither  h^  nor  his  friends  could  get  him  down 
again,  and  there  they  must  either  starve  or  get  some  one  to  shoot 
them." 

'^  And  who  shoots  a  man  in  Buch  a  case  V* 

*'  His  Mend  if  he  has  one.  To  be  sure,  such  a  ihmg  doesn't  happen 
oftein,  but  it  does  sometimes.  People  in  the  valley,  sir,  have  little  notion  of 
^what  goes  on  in  the  mountains.  It's  none  but  a  true  Mend,  none  but  a 
sworn  brother  will  do  a  man  a  service  like  that.  Another  turns  away, 
adid  says  he  won't  charge  his  conscience,  but  the  true  Mend  will  not  leave 
liis  brother  to  linger  in  torments." 

Amid  conversations  such  as  these,  passing  through  little  woods  and 
^ong  meadow-paths,  of  which,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  I  could 
see  but  little,  I  arrived  with  my  companion  at  the  height  of  Petschen, 
^nrfaich,  vfith  the  exception  of  the  Sommering,is  esteemed  the  most  elevated 
mountain-pass  in  Styria.  Hence  a  paved  road  leads  into  Upper  Austria. 
The  Styrian  side  of  the  pass  is  covered  with  a  pine  wood,  where  the 
^low- worm's  was  the  only  particle  of  light  I  was  able  to  see,  but  from  the 
snnunit  of  the  pass,  whence  we  looked  down  into  Austria,  lights  enough 
were  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  several  villages  of  St.  Agatha, 
Obemsee,  Reitem,  and  Goisem.  Here  I  took  leave  at  once  of  my  Styrian 
hunter  of  the  Alps,  and  of  his  native  land  that  in  so  short  a  time  had 
become  so  dear  to  me.  We  stepped  into  an  inn  by  the  roadside,  to  take  a 
parting  glass  of  Italian  wine,  he  to  strengthen  hunself  for  his  nocturnal 
walk  homeward,  and  I  for  mine  into 
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On  issuing  from  the  darkness  of  a  pine-forest,  the  piece  of  Austria 
into  which  I  looked  down  from  my  mountain-pass,  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  lighted  up  for  an  illumination.  And  an  illuminated  land  it  was  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Not  merely  on  account  of  the  gay  lights  twin- 
kling from  the  windows,  and  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  Hall- 
stadt  lake,  but  on  account  of  the  comparative  enlightenment  and  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  people.  With  all  their  many  good  qualities,  the  Styrians, 
it  must  be  owned,  are  a  marvellously  simple  race,  and  even  the  Upper 
Austrians  appear  knowing  and  acute  in  comparison.  The  Styrians 
appear  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  one  of  them  say,  "  Ay,  the  Austrians  are  more  clever  than  we  ;" 
and  this  they  say  without  a  particle  of  illnatured  feeling.  There  was 
another  circumstance  that  made  me  look  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hallstadt 
lake  as  an  illuminated  spot:  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants. 

In  the  sixteenth  century.  Protestantism  had  spread  far  and  wide^  in 
Austria  and  even  in  Styna.  Nearly  the  whole  nobility  of  the  country 
had  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and  Maximilian  II.  was  a  while  undecided 
whether  he  would  not  receive  the  communion  under  both  forms.  Even 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Austrian  nobles  had  Protestant  chaplains 
at  their  castles ;  at  first  openly,  and  afterwards  secretly.  ^  What  a  glo- 
rious event  would  it  not  have  been  for  Germany,  if  Maximilian  had  yielded 
to  his  better  impulse,  and  joined  the  Protestant  cause !     Germany,  from 
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one  end  to  the  oilier^  would  hare  been  a  Protestant  land,  a  united  laml, 
and  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  against  the  lights  of  Luiher, 
woald  never  have  desolated  our  fEitherland!  Those  wars  made  the 
Austrian  nobility  Catholic  again,  and  brought  the  population  back  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  but  remnants  of  Protestantism  have  remained,  chiefly 
among  the  mountains,  and  along  the  borders  of  some  of  the  secluded  lakes, 
particularly  those  of  Aussee  and  Hallstadt.  A  Protestant  clergyman  told 
me,  and  he  had  the  best  means  of  being  correctly  informed,  that  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  the  Protestants  number  17,000,  in  Stjria  upwards  of 
5000,  and  in  Carinthia  and  Camiola  about  18,000.  In  Vienna  alone 
there  are  12,000.  Joseph  II. *s  Edict  of  Toleration,  in  1781,  made  many 
Protestants  throw  o£P  the  mask  of  Catholicism,  so  much  so  that  one  Ca- 
tholic priest  near  the  Hallstadt  lake,  found  a  very  numerous  congrega- 
tion reauced  to  two  or  three  families. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  I  reached  Goisem,  where  I  found 
Francis  waiting  for  me.  I  lay  down  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  scenery  of  the  lake,  but  a  soakin?  rainy  day  dispelled 
all  these  dreams  and  drove  me  on  to  Ischl  and  tnence  to  St.  Gilgen. 
Here  the  rain  ceased;  so,  selecting  a  guide,  and  sending  Francis  on  to  the 
Fuschel  lake,  I  resolved  to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  my  disappoint- 
ment by  ascending  the  Griesberg,  a  mountain  of  moderate  heignt,  but 
whence  a  fine  view  is  to  be  obtained  of  all  the  lakes  of  the  Salt  District. 

We  were  met,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  our  way  up  the  mountain,  by  a 
little  herd  of  about  twenty  cows,  all  gaily  garlanded.  Here,  as  in  Styria, 
the  Sennerin,  or  the  Alpendimcy  as  I  found  she  was  here  called,  must 
hang  no  garlands  round  her  cows  if  she  has  had  ''  a  misfortune  "  during 
the  season.  '^  The  young  men  mock  her  then,  I  suppose,  and  tease  her 
when  she  comes  down  ?"  "  God  forbid,  sir  !"  answered  my  guide ;  "  is  it 
not  bad  enough  for  the  poor  girl  that  she  may  wear  no  flowers  as  she 
comes  home  ?  No,  sir,  no  one  would  have  the  heart  to  mock  her  ;  no  one 
says  a  word  to  her.'* 

From  the  summit  of  the  Griesberg  the  view  of  all  the  surrounding 
lakes  is  ravishingly  beautiful.  There  is  something  at  once  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  a  lake.  It  aflbrds  to  the  eye  something  of  the  same  delight 
as  an  island  does  at  sea,  and  is  in  fact  itself  an  island  of  water  surroimded 
by  land.  The  lakes  of  the  Salt  District  are  just  of  the  right  size  to  har- 
monize with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  a  river  flows  from  lake  to  lake 
uniting  them,  and  by  the  side  of  each  watery  mirror  stands  a  cheerful 
little  town  to  complete  the  picture,  to  which  the  surrounding  moimtains 
furnish  a  magnificent  frame.  ^^The  Thorsteiner,  with  his  glaciers  and 
perpetual  snow,  forms  of  course,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  panorama. 

All  the  Sennhiitten  of  the  mountain  were  already  locked  up  and  bolted, 
in  the  same  way  as  I  had  seen  the  house  of  the  Kulml  Miedl  near  Aussee. 
AU  at  once  my  companion,  an  Alpine  himter  like  him  of  the  preceding 
day,  started  and  cried  out,  "  The  Alp  is  peopled  still !  if  there's  no  Sen- 
nerin  here,  there  are  poachers  here !"  He  had  observed  a  little  wooden 
vessel  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  and  this  was  enough  to  assure  him  we  were 
not  the  only  people  on  the  mountain.  My  hunter  looked  so  gloomy  and 
serious  at  his  discovery,  that  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  encounter 
poachers  rather  than  pretty  girls.  The  poachers,  it  seems,  often  take 
shelter  in  the  huts  of  the  Sennerins,  and  tiiese,  in  their  womanish  kind- 
ness, are  but  too  apt  to  harbour  those  whom  the  law  declares  war  against. 
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Like  a  lion  ready  to  pounce  on  his  prey,  m j  hunter  gUded  stealthily  but 
rapidly  towards  the  cottage  which  lay  a  nttle  concealed.  On  arriving  at 
the  door  we  knocked,  but  receiyed  no  answer  for  some  time.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  heard  some  one  stirring  within,  and  a  young  girl  of  about  nine- 
teen admitted  us,  reproving  us  mildly  for  our  impatience,  and  for  the  noise 
we  had  made.  My  hunter's  brow  was  smoothed  in  a  moment,  and  he  ex- 
plained his  conduct  by  stating  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained. 

*'  I  peeped  through  the  window  a  bit,"  she  replied,  '^  before  I  opened 
the  door ;  but  T  see  you  are  honest  people,  so  come  in."  She  had  kept 
her  cattle  in  doors  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather  of  the  morning,  and 
had  just  been  milking  them.  There  was  one  Sennerin  on  the  mountain 
beside  herself,  she  told  us  ;  all  the  others  had  already  gone  down.  Her 
meadows,  it  seems,  were  of  a  nature  to  afford  good  grazing  for  her  cows 
for  a  little  longer.  To  our  habits  there  seems  to  be  something  strange  in  the 
£act  of  two  young  girls  remaining  alone  upon  a  mountiun,  with  not  even 
a  dog  by  way  of  protection,  and  we  are  surprised  when  we  are  told  that 
such  a  custom  has  been  preserved  unchanged  from  one  generation  to 
another  for  centuries.  To  my  mind  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  un- 
corrupted  manners  and  kindly  disposition  of  the  people. 

The  Sennerin  lighted  a  fire,  produced  milk,  bread  and  cheese,  and  sea- 
soned our  repast  by  her  unreserved  gaiety,  and  by  singing  us  several  pretty 
songs  that,  to  me  at  least,  had  the  additional  charm  of  novelty.  In  the 
mean  time,  night  crept  on,  and  she  made  no  hesitation  in  allowing  us  to 
take  up  our  quarters  in  her  cottage  till  morning. 

We  arranged  ourselves  for  the  night  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  we  could. 
Our  hostess  retired  into  a  back  room.  Early  in  the  morning  we  were  awak- 
ened by  her  song,  and  found  her  engaged  in  milking  her  cows.  We  break- 
&sted  on  some  new  milk,  and  on  the  crusts  that  remained  from  our  last 
night's  supper,  and  then  parted  with  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  wishes. 
We  climbed  over  many  an  enclosure,  wandered  along  many  a  path  that 
the  cows  had  been  kind  enough  to  mark  out  for  our  convenience,  and  at 
about  nine  o'clock,  by  various  byways  and  crossways,  and  roundabout  wajrs, 
we  reached  the  Fuschel  lake,  where  my  hunter  delivered  me  over  safe  and 
sound  to  the  care  of  Francis,  whose  joy  at  seeing  me  again,  indemnified 
me  in  some  measure  for  the  pain  I  felt  in  parting  with  my  acquaintance  of 
a  day.  He  was  a  strong,  active,  handsome  young  fellow,  and  I  had  been 
delisted  with  his  intelligence  and  his  readiness  to  oblige.  His  name  is 
Joseph  Bader  the  Obenauer,but  ^^  the  Obenauer"  is  the  name  by  which  he 
is  best  known  in  the  country. 

Francis  told  me  the  people  at  the  house  where  we  had  stopped,  had 
celebrated  the  Almentanz  the  night  before,  and  the  place  had  been  frill  of 
DiandTn  and  Bttb*n  (lads  and  lasses)  dancing  and  making  merry.  I  have 
witnessed  an  Almentanz  more  than  once.  It  is  a  festival  given  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  the  Sennerins.  It  is  at  these  dances,  generally,  that 
marriages  are  made  up,  and  wedding-days  fixed ;  quarrels  of  long  standing 
too  are  sometimes  brought  to  a  crisis  at  an  Almentanz,  and  settled  by 
a  fight. 

THE  GAISBERG. 

Before  reaching  Sahsburg  we  came  to  the  Gaisberg,  which  rises  at  only 
a  little  distance  from  the  city*    Uninteresting  as  is  this  hill  to  look  upon. 
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the pmonmm from  Jbe gginioit ia not tli» tow magnifiowii t  so  lagwoAS^ 
Francb  on  by  himsdfy  and  having  obtained  an  experienced  guide,  started 
on  my  iqiwaixl  joumey. 

My  guide  on  this  oocadon  was  what  is  called  ^'  of  a  certain  ag^**  He 
had  seen  much  of  the  wor]d  in  his  Yarious  capacities  of  herdsman,  hant«r, 
and  cicerone  of  the  mountains :  besides  havinff,  as  I  suspect,  made  ae* 
quaintance  with  many  parts  of  the  Alps  in  the  less  legpliimate  character  of 
poacher.  Such  a  man  is  often  invaluable  to  a  stranger  desirous  of  infor- 
mation ;  a  veteran  of  this  sort  will  often  possess  far  more  knowledge  of  Ae 
country,  its  people,  and  its  productions,  than  can  be  collected  from  any 
book ;  and  for  my  part  I  valued  my  introduction  to  him  more,  than  I  wooU 
have  valued  one  to  the  Prince  of  Salxburg  himself. 

The  viewfrom  the  Graisbeig  is  known  to  half  Europe,  or  at  lea«t  to  aU 
Germany ;  for  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  well-educated  German  who 
has  not  either  seen  it  himself,  or  heard  it  described  by  a  friend.  The  first 
object  on  which  the  eye  rests  is  naturally  the  city  of  Salzburg,  lying  in  the 
plain,  apparently  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  mountun.  You  seem  to  hover 
over  the  place,  and  to  look  down  perpendicularly  into  its  streets. 

Salzburg  has  a  situation  peculiar  to  itself.  It  lies  in  a  broad,  coBTenient, 
level  valley ;  but  out  of  this  valley,  and  dose  by  the  river  side,  there  rises 
a  little  range  of  hills,  that  forms  a  semicircular  dam,  within  which  the  dij 
is  endosed  as  in  an  amphitheatre.  These  hills  form  a  kind  of  natural  ram- 
part to  the  dtyy  and  me  passes  through  this  natural  rampart  supply  the 
place  of  dty  gates,  through  which  the  citizens  may  pass  by  convenient 
roads  into  the  plain.  That  part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  is  compressed  between  the  Salza  and  the  Mountain  of  the  Ca- 
pucins.  The  plain  without  the  city  is  highly  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
villas,  castles,  and  pretty  villages. 

The  panorama  from  the  Gabberg  has  a  twofold  horizon.  That  to  the 
north-west  embraces  the  city  and  the  plain,  that  to  the  south-east  com- 
prises the  mountainous  country  whence  I  had  just  come ;  and  this  oombina- 
tion  of  mountains  and  level  Isjiid  it  is  that  constitutes  tiie  great  beauty  of 
the  view.  You  overlook  the  Salza,  in  its  countless  windings,  for  many 
miles,  till  at  last  you  lose  it  in  the  remote  mist,  and  for  one  arriving  from 
Styxia,  where  his  eyes  have  been  somewhat  satiated  vrith  mountains  and 
vrild  scenery,  the  highly  cultivated  plains  of  Bavaria,  with  their  teeming 
fields,  their  handsome  villages,  and  their  little  patches  of  woodland,  have  a 
double  charm. 

Towards  the  north-east,  the  view  into  the  Salt  District  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  from  the  Griesberg,  and  comprises  a  large  part  of  the 
same  country.  I  had  no  objection,  however,  to  a  repetition.  While  my 
look  was  fixed  upon  the  Mond  See  (Moon  lake)  my  ancient  companion  told 
me  of  a  mermaid,  who  had  been  haunting  its  waters  several  times  withm 
the  last  two  months.  Many  of  the  hunters,  he  said,  had  seen  her,  but  bad 
been  afraid  to  shoot  at  her.  Marvellous  tales  of  this  kind  are  freqoe&t 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains.  When  we  see  these  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic objects  lying  before  us  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  we  wonder  how  thsss 
superstitious  notions  can  become  connected  with  them ;  but  the  people  of 
the  country,  it  must  be  remembered,  see  them  under  very  different  aspects, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances,  from  the  sightseeing  traveller,  who 
chooses  fine  weath^:  and  the  best  season  for  his  visits.  On  a  stormy  wintry 
night,  and  seen  from  rocky  heights,  or  through  the  gloomy  opening  of  » 
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pine^ac^Qsty  the  lakes  now  so  placid  may  put  on  a  veiy  diflbrent  look^  and 
may  be  wdll  calculated  to  conjure  up  all  kinds  of  femtastic  visions,  to  a 
mind  predisposed  to  the  impressions  of  superstition. 

Among  the  popular  swperstitions  of  Styria  is  that  respecting  a  four- 
footed  dragon,  called  the  JBergsttUzeny  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  among  the 
mountains,  where  he  bites  people,  who  are  certain  to  die  when  Utten  by 
him.  The  Archduke  John,  by  way  of  discouraging  the  belief,  has  offered 
&  reward  of  thirty  ducats  to  whoever  will  shoot  the  monster,  and  produce 
lus  body.  He  has  also  offered  a  high  reward  to  any  one  who  will  kill  a 
monstrous  snake^  said  to  harbour  in  one  of  the  mountain  lakes.  These 
re-vrards,  however,  are  not,  I  fear,  calculated  to  produce  the  intended  effect. 
If  the  monsters  are  not  caught,  that  will  be  no  reason  for  the  multitude 
to  disbelieve  in  their  existence,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  a  reward 
having  been  offered,  will  be  looked  on  by  the  people  as  a  sanction  of  their 
superstition. 

While  reviewing  the  siurounding  mountaius  with  my  telescope,  the  con- 
renation  with  my  guide  turned  naturaJly  on  die  chamoui. 

'^  In  those  mountains  yonder,  there  are  more  chamois  now  than  in  any 
other  hereabout.  You  may  now  and  then  see  some  snow-white  ones  up 
there,  but  that's  seldom.  In  winter,  when  the  SennhiUten  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  season,  the  chamois  come  lower  down,  and  graze  on  the 
meadows  where  the  cows  have  been/' 

*^  But  what  can  the  chamois  feed  on  in  the  depth  of  winter  ?" 
^^  Oh,  there's  always  a  little  green  on  the  edg^  of  the  snow ;  and  then 
the  deeper  the  winter,  the  farther  do  the  chamois  come  down.  There  are 
warm  springs,  too,  in  different  parts,  where  there's  green  all  the  year 
round.  Nature  is  never  quite  dead  among  the  mountains.  Where  the 
snow  lies  thin  there's  always  moss  below  it,  and  when  they  are  hard  pushed, 
the  creatures  eat  the  young  boughs  of  the  dwarf  fir." 

^^  You  have  hunted  the  chamois  yourself,  sometimes,  I  suppose?" 
^^  Oh,  Jesus  Maria !  how  often !     Many's  the  creature  of  them  I  have 
shot  hy  the  start." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  start  ?" 

*^  Oh,  you  see,  when  the  chamois  takes  fright,  she  darts  away  over  stock 
and  stone  like  the  wind ;  yet  every  now  and  then  she  stands  still  for  a 
second  or  two  to  look  round.  That's  what  ^e  call  the  start.  The  hunter 
most  seize  that  moment,  or  he  has  very  little  chance.  Oh,  the  dear 
time !  Many's  the  creature  I Ve  shot  yonder  among  the  rocks  of  the  Stony 
Sea!" 

"  And  do  you  ever  venture  into  those  parts  now  ?" 
"  No,  not  now ;  my  head  won't  hold  on  any  longer." 
This  is  an  expression  veiy  common  among  the  hunters  to  express  a 
liability  to  giddiness,  to  which  old  men  are  more  subject  than  young  ones, 
and  which  completely  disqualifies  a  man  for  chamois  huntmg.  Their 
limbs  are  often  powerful  enough  still,  when  they  are  obliged  to  renounce 
the  favourite  pursuit  on  account  of  the  giddiness  which  seizes  them,  and 
which  to  mountaineers  is  the  most  serious  infirmity  that  can  overtake  them. 
Among  the  mountains,  to  be  free  from  giddiness  is  looked  on  as  the  same 
tUug  as  personal  coinage,  and  is  held  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
experience  and  a  sure  foot.  Some  of  the  mountain-paths,  indeed,  are 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  reel.  A  path  that  affords  breadth 
enough  for  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  is   considered  amply  large; 
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in  general,  the  thorough  bred  mountaineer  considers  a  path  petfecti^ 
practicable,  on  which  there  is  everywhere  room  for  half  ms  sole  to  rest 
upon. 

The  Graisberg,  on  which  I  was  now  standing,  is  4000  feet  high,  but, 
seen  from  Salzburg,  has  an  insignificant  look  on  account  of  the  mash. 
greater  elevation  of  many  of  the  surrounding  masses.  On  some  of  those 
mountains,  rich  Alpine  meadows,  fit  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  are  found  at 
the  height  of  6000  feet.  Some  of  these  meadows  are  filmed  throughout 
the  country.  Thus  the  Kor  Alp,  on  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  herbage  of  its  pastures,  its  magnificent  situation, 
and  the  merry  life  which  the  Sennerins  and  die  cows  lead  there.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  elevation  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  sheltered 
against  the  north  winds  by  still  higher  mountains.  There  are  many  other 
mountains  of  which  the  pastures  are  highly  prized ;  and  in  general  it  is 
found  that  the  higher  the  meadow  lies,  the  finer  is  its  herbage,  and  the 
more  strong  and  thriving  \a  the  herd  that  feeds  upon  it.  The  best  herbage 
of  all  is  said  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  goats,  who  can  climb  where  the  cows 
cannot  venture  to  follow,  though  Alpine  cattle  are  tolerably  skilful  too  in 
clambering  where  no  cattle  born  and  bred  on  level  ground  would  have  the 
least  notion  of  venturing.  Sometimes  the  Sennerin  will  climb  herself 
where  she  would  not  venture  to  drive  her  cows.  This  is  done  to  cut  some 
favourite  grass  to  throw  before  the  creatures  while  she  milks  them,  and 
many  a  poor  girl  has  paid  with  her  own  life  for  her  desire  to  minister  to 
the  gourmandise  of  her  milk-yielding  charges. 

The  nature  of  most  animals  appears  to  be  modified  after  a  long  resi- 
dence among  the  mountains.  A  dog,  for  instance,  accustomed  to  hre  in 
the  vaUey,  is  of  no  use  among  the  rocks,  where  his  tender  feet  begin  to 
bleed  almost  as  soon  as  he  gets  there.  The  oxen  and  cows,  accustomed  to 
a  mountain  life,  will  sometimes  go  with  perfect  security  along  paths  where 
none  but  a  practised  mountaineer  can  follow  them.  Yet  the  people  will 
tell  you  that  a  cow.  though  less  liable  to  giddiness  than  a  man,  is  not  quite 
free  from  it,  and  will  sometimes  tremble  all  over,  at  particularly  dangerous 
places.  Sheep  are  the  most  helpless  creatures  of  all,  and  are  therefore 
seldom  driven  up  to  very  high  ground.  It  is  even  said  that  when  a  fiock 
has  been  driven  along  a  dangerous  road,  if  the  leading  ram  has  fallen  down 
a  precipice,  the  sheep  have  all  followed  out  of  mere  stupidity. 

One  thing  that  always  struck  me  about  the  cattle  of  the  Alps,  was  thdr 
remarkable  gentleness  and  goodnature.  An  Alpine  cow  appears  to  have 
no  notion  of  shyness,  and  though,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  you  may  go  up  to  any  of  the  cattle  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  stroke  and  caress  them  without  the  least  apprehension.  I  have 
often  done  so  myself,  and  the  creatures  have  genenily  left  off  grazing, 
and  looked  round  at  me  with  a  most  winning  look  of  gentleness  and  satis- 
&ction.  Professor  Schotkey,  who  knows  the  Alps  well,  goes  still  farther. 
"  When  the  stranger,"  he  says,  *'  comes  to  a  pasturage  that  is  but  rarelv 
visited,  the  goodhumoured  cattle  will  come  up  to  him  and  caress  him  with 
such  evident  expressions  of  welcome  and  -kindness,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
fancy  the  pretty  cow  is  some  enchanted  princess." 

The  character  of  animals  is,  in  my  opinion,  always  influenced  and  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  those  under  whose  care  they  are  placed.  The 
fondness  of  the  Sennerin  for  singing  is  not  without  its  due  unpression  on 
her  cows,  who  learn  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  her  song ;  the  proof  of  this 
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is,  iJiat  mahy  cows  cannot  be  brought  to  stand  still  when  milked,  unless 
their  midtress  will  sing  to  them. 

In  spring,  when  the  time  for  going  out  to  the  mountains  approaches,  the 
cows  manifest  the  utmost  impatience  to  get  out  of  their  stables,  and  this 
increases  when  they  hear  the  Sennerin  preparing  her  implements,  and 
trying  the  little  belJs  which  she  contemplates  hanging  round  their  necks. 

My  guide  led  me  down  by  a  shorter  though  less  convenient  path  than 
that  oy  which  we  had  ascended.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  parted  ; 
he  to  return  to  his  mountains,  I  to  betake  myself  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Salzburg :  and,  as  I  had  so  long  consorted  with,  and  grown  so  fond  of,  my 
lowing  Mends  among  the  Alps,  I  chose  for  my  temporary  residence  in  the 
old  episcopal  capital,  a  mansion  which  displayed,  as  its  ensign,  the  image 
of  a  ^*  golden  ox.*' 

SALZBURG. 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Germany,  that,  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  present  centiuy,  was  as  often  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again,  or  passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  dif&rent  masters, 
as  the  territory  of  Salzburg.  Till  1802,  it  still  belonged  to  an  independent 
spiritual  prince  of  the  empire,  who  in  that  year  resigned,  and  the  country 
was  given  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  as  a  compensation  for  his  dukedom 
of  Tuscany.  The  archduke  reigned  there  till  1805,  when  Salzburg  became 
a  part  of  Austria,  and  continued  so  till  1809.  Then  a  provisional  French 
government  was  established  there.  In  1810  the  country  was  incorporated 
with  Bavaria,  and  in  1815  it  was  restored  to  Austria.  The  more  we  con- 
template the  fair,  though  uniform,  days  of  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the 
more  strange  does  that  rough  period  seem  to  us,  when  countries  and  nations 
were  so  unceremoniously  shuffled  up  together,  and  dealt  out  first  to  one 
partner,  and  then  to  another. 

The  golden  time  of  Salzburg,  the  time  to  which  its  aged  inhabitants 
stiU  look  back  with  regret,  was  the  time  of  its  spiritual  princes.  The  city 
prospered  under  the  crozier,  and  the  archbishops  ruled  their  subjects  with 
great  mildness,  all  but  the  Protestants,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 
From  798  till  1802  did  the  archbishops  bear  sway  in  Salzburg,  and  during 
those  thousand  years,  sixty-four  princes  occupied  the  spiritual  throne. 
Among  them  we  find  the  names  of  most  of  the  princely  houses  of 
Germany. 

The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  is  still  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  I  say  "  one  of  the  first,"  because  the  Primate  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  OUmUtz,  are  considered  of  equal  rank.  He  is  called 
Primate  of  Grermany,  (I  wonder  how  many  Germans  there  are  who  could 
name  the  Primate  of  Germany,  if  called  on  to  do  so,)  and  he  is,  moreover, 
legatus  natus  of  the  Apostolic  See  at  Rome,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  all 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  His  su£&agan  bishops  are 
those  of  Trient,  Brixen,  Gurk,  Seckau,  Leoben,  and  Levant. 

If  those,  however,  were  golden  days  for  the  good  people  of  Salzburg,  I 
must  say  that  I  saw  no  symptom  of  their  passing  at  present  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  iron  age.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  them  to  have  ceased  to 
form  a  centre  of  government,  and  to  be  obliged  to  refer  so  many  of  their 
concerns  to  the  superior  authorities  at  Linz,  but  this  is  a  misfortune  that 
they  share  with  many  German  cities  that  were  formerly  the  capitals  of 
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prinoipalities,  and  the  rendenoes  of  oourts.  For  ihe  sake  ofClfiMiiinn  oiiii^ 
it  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  similar  complaints  were  morA&e^iMiiuy 
heard  in  Germany  than  they  are.  With  tins  exception,  howm,  ana 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  constraint  under  which  ail  th<He  live  in 
Austria^  who  occupy  themselves  with  specolatire  researches,  the  SAkbuigers 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  happy  little  people.  The  constraint  I  BV"^  J^ 
alluded  to  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  felt  very  sensibly  here  on  the  ^Tttian 
frontier,  where  the  censorship  is  much  more  severe  than  at  Linz,  while  at 
linz  again  it  is  fax  less  indulgent  than  at  Vienna.  Many  a  play  maybe 
performed  at  Vienna,  too,  that  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  by  die 
authorities  of  a  remote  provincial  city.  When  I  was  at  Salzburg  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  people  still  looked  back  with  remt  to  the  period  when  thej 
had  been  under  the  Bavarian  rule.  Of  this  I  mscovered  now  no  trace,  and 
I  rejoiced  at  the  change.  The  Bavarian  may  have  been  an  excellent 
government,  but  it  is  a  bygone  government  for  the  Salzburgers,  and  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  these  is  to  find  cause  to  love  the  govermnent 
under  which  they  are  to  live.  God  preserve  the  status  quo^  and  teadi 
princes  and  nations  to  become  more  and  more  reconciled  to  it  I 

It  was  at  Salzburg,  as  most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  that 
Mozart  was  bom.  The  house  is  still  in  existence  where  Mozart's  parents 
occupied  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  The  spot  where  his  mother  brought  him 
into  the  world,  and  the  place  where  his  piano  stood,  are  shown  to  the  curious. 
The  walls  are  said  to  hieive  been  covered  at  one  time  with  his  compositdons, 
but  of  this  there  is  now  no  trace,  all  the  rooms  having  been  freshly  papered. 
I  could  not  visit  these  rooms  without  a  feeling  of  reverence.  Hence  it  was 
that  this  brilliant  genius  departed  at  five  years  of  age  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  world,  and  to  acquire  a  claim  to  the  monument  which,  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  his  native  city  is  about  to  erect  to 
his  memory. 

I  went  to  see  the  place.  The  preparatory  excavations  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  some  interesting  Roman  mosaics.  No  less  than  five  of  them 
had  been  completely  cleared  when  I  saw  them,  and  two  of  these,  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  most  beautifal,  had  been  found  lying  one  over  tne  other. 
Between  the  two  there  had  lain  about  a  foot  of  earth,  and  as  the  lower 
pavement  was  found  in  excellent  preservation,  and  of  very  beautiM  design, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  coidd  have  induced  the  Roman  architect  to 
cover  his  floor  with  rubbish,  and  have  a  new  one  laid  over  it.  The  stones, 
used  to  forfn  the  design,  are  small  pieces  of  marble  of  various  colours. 
The  principal  figures  are  two  combatants  in  three  different  positions.  In 
the  one  compartment,  they  are  just  about  to  attack  each  other  ;  in  the 
centre,  they  are  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  and  in  the  third,  one  of  them  has 
just  succumbed. 

I  watched  with  much  interest  the  manner  in  which  these  fragile  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  were  displaced.  The  small  pieces  of  marble  had 
simply  been  pressed  into  a  layer  of  clay,  which  lay  immediately  upon  the 
ground.  To  displace  this  layer,  the  whole  mosaic  was  divided  into  par- 
titions, mostly  of  a  square  form,  and  generally  about  an  ell  in  length  and 
breadth.  Those  stones  which  fell  immediately  on  the  frontier  lines,  were 
carefully  picked  out  and  numbered,  so  Ihat  their  proper  places  might  easily 
be  found  again  when  the  whole  came  to  be  readjusted.  As  soon  as  a 
square  piece  had  by  this  means  been  isolated,  a  flat  wooden  frame  was 
placed  over  it,  and  over  the  whole  a  quantity  of  plaster  was  poured,  which 
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mMa  hafdaned  into  a  iium0  wiih  the  mosaic  below.  The  square  pieoe  thus 
pcepared  was  then  detached  from  ihe  ground  with  flat  iron  instrumentsi 
suotd^  haying  been  carefully  turned  over,  received  a  coating  of  plaster  be* 
low^  corxesponding  with  that  which  it  had  received  above.  The  whole 
compact  mass  was  then  packed  in  a  boz^  and  put  by,  to  remain  till  a 
suitable  spot  had  been  fixed  on  where  the  whole  mosaic  pavement  might 
be  put  together  again.  I  believe  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Italy  for  the  displacement  and  removal  of  large  mosaics. 

The  fragments  of  marble  of  these  Roman  pavements,  and  many  other 
pieoes  of  marble  large  and  small,  that  the  Romans  worked  up  in  Juvavia, 
came  from  the  celelnrated  quarries  of  Untersberg,  which  still  contribute  to 
the  architectural  decorations  not  only  of  Salzburg,  but  even  of  more  dis- 
tant cities,  the  Untersberg  marbles  being  sometimes  sent  even  to  Hungary. 
The  marble  is  generally  of  a  light  flesh  colour,  but  some  completely  white 
is  occasionaUy  obtained.     The  Untersberg  stands  upon  the  border  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  frontier  line  passing  over  the  summit.     The 
larger  portion  of  the  mountain  stands  in  Bavaria,  nevertheless  several  of 
the  quarries  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  line  are  the  private  property  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  uses  up  a  good  deal  of  marble  in  the  decoration 
of  his  capital.     When  I  visited  the  Mil,  a  block  of  marble  had  just  been 
detached,  sul  fiftthoms  long,  six  broad,  and  three  deep.     The  weight  of  this 
enormous  mass  was  estimated  at  22,000  cwt.     The  people  fully  expected 
to  get  this  huge  piece  down  without  any  accident,  and  when  down  in  the 
plain  they  intended  to  saw  it  up  into  pieces  of  300  to  400  cwt.     Many 
pieces  of  this  size  were  lying  about  at  the  entrance  to  the  quarry,  and  were 
mostly  destined  for  Mumch.     At  the  foot  of  the  quarry  I  foimd  a  saw- 
mill, where  such  pieces  as  were  too  large  to  remove,  were  reduced  to  a 
more  convenient  size. 

What  contrasts  we  often  find  side  by  side  !  After  having  admired  the 
colossal  mass  of  marble  that  had  just  been  detached  from  the  mountain  in 
one  quarry,  my  attention  was  called  in  another  to  a  man  who  was  collect- 
ing small  fragments  for  the  construction  of  a  toy,  the  use  of  which  is  very 
generally  diflused  throughout  the  juvenile  world — I  mean  those  littie  marble 
balls,  with  which  there  are  few  boys  in  (xermany  who  have  not  frequently 
amused  their  leisure. 

This  littie  article  is  apparentiy  of  trifling  import,  but  it  is  destined  for 
a  very  extensive  public.  Here  in  Salzburg  these  littie  balls  are  called 
Schusser.  They  are  chiefly  made  at  Salzburg,  and  at  some  of  the  quarries 
of  Saxony,  and  find  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  sometimes 
even  earned  to  India  by  way  of  ballast.  The  machLuery  by  which  the 
requisite  rotundity  is  ^ven  to  these  popular  littie  spheres  is  moved  by  a 
watermill.  The  owner  of  the  mill  collects  tiie  broken  fragments  of  marble, 
which  none  but  himself  thinks  worth  carrying  away.  These  are  broken,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  into  square  cubes,  that  are  theu  tiirown  into  the  miU, 
where,  between  cylinders  of  stone  and  wood,  tiiey  are  soon  rubbed  into  a 
round  form.  The  article  is  cheap  enough  here  in  Salzburg,  where  you  may 
have  thirty  Schussers  for  one  kreuzer,  or  less  than  an  Ens^lish  halfpenny. 

I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  tiie  choice  I  had  made  of  tiie 
"  Grolden  Ox'^for  my  head-quarters  at  Salzburg,  for  I  found  there  assem- 
bled every  evening,  a  very  agreeable  circle,  composed  of  amateurs  of 
mountain  excursions ;  men  who  seemed  to  be  upon  intimate  terms  with  all 
parts  of  the  Alps. 
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In  every  country,  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  learn  any  thing  about  the 
region  he  ^travels  in,  must  cultivate  native  society,  for  there  only  can  he 
ever  hope  to  obtain  information  about  the  details  of  the  country.  There  are 
some  countries,  of  which  the  physiognomy  is  fiat  and  uniform,  and  easily 
learned  by  heart  Not  so  with  the  Alps.  There,  every  hiU,  every  vallej, 
every  spot  of  ground  has  a  character  of  its  own,  often  a  distinct  climate, 
and  a  peculiar  population.  In  one  place  we  find  the  men  chiefiy  occupied 
in  tending  the  vine ;  elsewhere  they  are  hunters,  farmers,  or  mani]rfiac- 
turers.  The  most  striking  contrasts  are  everywhere  found  side  by  side, 
and  each  valley,  each  hill,  has  so  many  details  to  be  studied,  that  a  stranger 
will  never  know  half  of  them,  without  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
people. 

The  most  north-easterly  mountain  of  the  Alps,  towards  Vienna,  is  called 
the  Schneeberg  (snow  mountiun);  and  a  man  who  knew  this  mountain 
well,  told  me,  he  could  point  out  twenty  different  paths  up  to  the  summit, 
of  which  each  should  present  a  distinct  esthetic  and  sdentific  interest.  Yet 
these,  he  added,  were  only  the  principal  paths  of  the  mountain,  and  a  man 
who  knew  these  must  not  suppose  that  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  hill  in  detail.  Now  the  Schneeberg  is  only  one  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  summits  that  go  to  form  the  Alps,  and,  at  this  rate,  it  would  take 
a  man  the  life  of  a  MethusaJem,  to  make  only  the  principal  tours  over 
each  mountain.  This  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance,  in  such  a  coun- 
try, of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives. 

A  man  well  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  mountains  may  generally 
be  found  in  every  village.  The  mountains  lie  so  close  to  them,  that  the 
men  who  live  among  them,  whatever  their  occupation  may  be,  cannot  help 
acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them.  The  herdsmen,  hunters,  wood- 
cutters, and  charcoal  burners  are  continually  up  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
ploring their  inmost  recesses ;  but  even  the  rarmer  who  cultivates  his 
fields  in  the  plain  has  frequent  occasion  to  go  into  the  mountains^  where 
he  probably  has  his  cattle  out  for  the  summer,  or  where  he  must  provide 
a  stock  of  wood  for  his  winter  wants. 

The  information  which  these  people  acquire  about  the  mountains  is 
often  of  the  highest  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  very  difficult  to  get  out 
of  them.  They  have  grown  up  amid  these  stupendous  works  of  nature, 
and  often  what  the  stranger  sees  with  awe  and  admiration,  is  to  them  so 
familiar,  so  hackneyed,  that  they  feel  almost  ashamed  of  talking  about  it 
They  have  never  dreamed  of  instituting  comparisons,  or  of  forming  any 
thing  like  comprehensive  views  ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  be  con- 
sulted with  perfect  reliance  respecting  the  objects  immediately  within  their 
reach,  the  traveller  must  not  content  himself  with  their  instructions  if  he 
would  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  coimtry.  This  must  be  obtained 
from  the  more  cultivated  inhabitants ;  from  men  who  have  studied  the 
Alps,  and  whom  education  had  qualified  for  the  study.  Such  men  are  to 
be  met  with  everywhere  among  the  Alps,  if  the  traveller  will  take  the 
trouble  to  find  them  out.  I  do  not  merely  speak  of  such  men  as  Saussure, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  Mont  Blanc;  or  as  Agassiz  and  Hugi,  who  have 
sacrificed  nearly  all  their  time  to  an  investigation  of  the  glaciers  ;  but  in 
every  little  town  there  are  men  who  take  a  delight  in  climbing  up  the  hills, 
as  botanists,  zoologists,  or  geologists,  in  search  of  rare  plants,  curious  in- 
sects, and  new  specimens  of  rock.  Then  there  are  philanthropists  who 
come  into  the  mountains  to  study  the  condition  of  the  Cretins ;  and  there 
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are  ethnologists  who  ramble  about  to  discover  in  some  sequestered  nook,  a 
remnant  of  one  or  other  of  the  various  races  that  have  overrun  Europe  in 
turn,  and  have  most  of  them  left  little  specimens  of  themselves  among  the 
Alps.  In  one  valley  may  thus  be  discovered  a  population  evidently  of 
Slavonian  descent,  with  coal  black  hair,  and  in  the  adjoining  valley  a  blue- 
eyed  and  light-haired  race,  the  descendants  probablv  of  some  Saxon  or 
Celtic  tribe.  Lastly  come  a  very  numerous  class,  who  love  to  climb  the 
mountains  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficulties ;  men  whose  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  discover  new  places,  and  to  reach  summits  never  before 
trodden  by  mortal  foot.  Such  virgin  mountains  are  still  numerous  among 
the  Alps.  The  Hohe  Venediger,  in  the  Pinzgau,  a  mountain  9000  feet 
hi^h,  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  a  few  years  ago.  The  summit  tapers 
to  so  fine  a  point,  that  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  room  at  the  top  for  more 
than  three  people  to  stand  upon  it.  The  first  man  that  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  top  was  seized  with  such  giddiness  that  he  did  not  remain  there  more 
than  two  minutes,  and  was  obliged  to  creep  down  upon  his  belly. 

Another  class  that  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  is  composed  of  the 
landscape  painters  of  Munich,  who  seldom  fail  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
summer  among  the  Bavarian  highlands,  or  among  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol 
and  Styria,  and  return  with  sketch-books  full  of  cattle-groups,  chalets, 
g^laciers,  waterfalls,  and  forest  scenes,  to  be  worked  up  or  filled  out  diuing 
the  autumn  and  winter.  These  artists  the  stranger  should  visit  in  their 
painting-rooms,  or  listen  to  them  at  their  evening  meetings,  talking  of  their 
adventures  among  the  hunters,  poachers,  and  sennerins.  A  man  may  ob- 
tain many  an  useful  hint  from  such  conversations. 

These  mountain -exploring  painters,  these  impassioned  climbers  of  the 
Alps,  are  a  race  of  modem  growth,  for  there  was  a  time  when  we  knew 
more  in  Europe  of  the  Andes  than  we  did  of  the  Alps.  The  Komans 
never  appear  to  have  had  any  taste  for  such  investigations,  and  the  gloomy 
forest-covered  mountains  of  those  times  were  less  inviting  than  the  pastoral 
scenes  which  we  now  find  there,  than  the  smiling  cultivation  which  now 
greets  us  in  every  valley.  When  Saussure,  Bourit,  and  Bonstetten  tra- 
velled into  the  Alps,  they  may  be  said  to  have  gone  upon  voyages  of 
discovery. 

It  is  now  no  longer  so.  Valuable  observations  have  been  collected.  The 
periodicals  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  have  accumulated  an  immense 
mass  of  varied  details  respecting  their  several  mountains.  The  military  maps 
executed  for  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments  are  masterpieces  in 
their  kind,  and  will  certainly  not  soon  be  excelled.  The  writings  of  Leo- 
pold von  Buch,  von  Schultes,  Haquet,  Kochstemfeld,  Hormayr,  and  of 
various  others,  have  thrown  light  upon  many  points  that  were  formerly 
obscure.  Our  German  painters  have  ftimished  an  abundance  of  excellent 
pictures,  and  some  of  our  writers  of  fiction,  as  Zschokke  and  Schotky,  have 
painted  pictures  quite  as.  attractive,  in  their  pretty  tales  illustrative  of 
Alpine  life.  Still,  all  that  has  been  done,  is  Uttle  compared  to  what  re- 
mains  to  be  done.  No  one  yet  has  done  justice  to  the  Alps,  and  colossal 
though  the  labour  would  be,  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  no  one  has 
yet  undertaken  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject.  The  man  even  who 
added  no  fresh  materials  to  the  stock  of  information  already  collected,  but 
simply  brought  that  information  into  a  comprehensive  and  convenient  form, 
woula  deserve  the  thanks  of  his  fellow -men,  if  he  performed  the  task 
successfully. 
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The  month  of  October  still  continued  to  vouchsafe  us  bright  and  cheer- 
ful days,  so  I  determined  to  proceed  leisurely  on  towards  Munich,  and  to 
linger  among  the  mountains  on  my  way.  A  man  seldom  flirts  or  coquets 
with  the  Alps  without  falling  in  love  with  them,  and  after  that  he  finds  it 
no  easy  thing  to  tear  himself  away  from  them.  I  found  a  gentleman  at 
Salzburg  of  congenial  taste,  who,  like  myself,  wished  once  more  to  have  a 
nearer  look  at  the  Bavarian  highlands  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Gaisberg,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  telescope ;  so,  one 
fine  October  morning  we  packed  our  little  travelling  encumbrances  into 
the  carriage  of  a  Salzburg  driver,  who  maintained  that  he  was  familiar 
with  every  road  and  byway  in  the  mountains,  and  thus  prepared  we  rat- 
tled gaily  along  the  valley  of  the  Achen  towards  the  Austrian  frontier, 
which  we  were  able  to  reach  in  two  short  hours. 

We  crossed  the  border  without  any  difficulty.  Our  horses  thrust  their 
ears  into  the  atmosphere  of  Bavaria ;  their  legs  trotted  after,  as  if  of  their 
own  accord ;  our  coachman  enthroned  upon  his  box,  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  due  course,  we  two,  seated  as  we  were  in  the  after  part  of  the 
carriage,  rolled  majestically  into  another  kingdom,  and  found  ourselves 
safely  landed  within  the  territory  of  the  Grerman  2iollverein. 
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This  pretty  and  pleasant  little  district,  "wluch  is  twenty-four  (German) 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  fifibeen  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  which  eon- 
tains  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  (German)  square  miles,  lies  at  the 
Northern  extremity  of  that  great  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Wa- 
laehians,  which  stretches  itself  southward  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
crossing  the  Danube,  and  terminating  in  the  Greek  peninsula.     like  all 
frontier  countries,  it  has  often  changed  its  masters  during  the  political  storms 
and  conyulsions  which  have  agitated  these  now  peaceM  regions,  and  has 
been  ftequentlj  conquered  by  the  Poles,  and  reconquered  by  the  Molda- 
vians.    Bukovma,  however,  belonged  mostly  to  the  latter,  for  not  only 
is  the  principal  population  Moldavian,  winch  it  has  probably  been  firom 
the  remotest  ages,  the  names  of  all  the  mountains  and  rivers  m  the  coun« 
try,  being,  with  few  exceptions,  Moldavian,  but  both  the  physical  circum- 
stances and  social  condition  of  the  country,  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
Moldavia.      In  Bukovina  as  in  Moldavia,  the  peasant    labours  for  his 
lord  twelve  days  out  of  the  year,  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the 
Ghika  Chry$on ;  here  as  there,  an  autumn  day's  work  is  decreed  for  the 
threshing  of  sixty  Mandeln  of  corn,  each  Mandei  containisg  fifteen 
•heaves,  and  each  sheaf  so  thick  that  a  man  can  scarcely  span  it }  and 
here  as  there  the  spring  and  summer  day's  work  is  fixed  in  a  similar 
manner.     Here  as  there,  the  lords  are  always  trying  to  enlarge  the 
aunober  of  serving  days,  and  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  sheaves  of 
oom. 

The  Aunily  names  of  the  noblemen  of  Bukovina,  are  the  same  as  in 
Moldavia  and  Walachia :  they  are  pure  old  Walachian  names  of  the  most 
ancient  origin,  or  else  Greek  names  dating  from  the  days  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  These  families  have  been  Hellenized  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  the  nobles  generally  converse  with  each  other  in  tne  Greek 

"**  The  oonclading  part  of  the  present  work,  comprising  a  tour  through  Bukovina, 
Galida,  and  Moravia,  formed  originally  a  portion,  not  of  Mr.  Kohl's  work  on 
Austria,  but  dT  his  *'  Travels  through  the  Interior  of  Russia."  In  collectmg  and 
condensing  that  gentleman's  volumes  on  Russia,  that  portion  which  referred  to 
Galida  a^  Moravia  was  naturally  omitted,  not  on  account  of  any  deficiency  of  in- 
terest in  the  sutrject,  hut  because  it  was  thought  that  a  description  of  Austrian  pro^ 
vincee  would  have  been  out  of  its  place  in  a  work  professing  to  treat  only  of  Russia. 
We  have  much  satisfaction  in  avauing  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  atone 
for  our  former  omissioD, 
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laagoflge.     The  inflnenoe  of  '^enna  has  at  last  began  to  Germanize 
a  little;  th^  learn  French  and  (xerman,  call  themselves  Baron  and 
and  dress  in  the  German  fashion.     Many  of  these  noble  families, 
MikuUshcu  for  example,  have  estates  in  Moldavia,  in  Bessarabia^  and 
Bukovina,  at  the  same  time,  and  are  thus  subject  to  three  emperors 
once. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  geographical  position  of  this  country-,  that 
present  name,  Bukovina,  which  signifies  Beech-forest,  arose  oat  of 
battles  between  the  Poles  and  the  Moldavians.  ^'  Towards  the  end  of 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  the  Polish  king  Albrecht,'*  says 
temir,  the  well  known  historian  of  Moldavia,  ^Hhere  was  here 
great  open  plain  lying  along  the  Pruth.  When  the  Poles  pitched 
tents  here  with  a  great  army,  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of  Moldai 
attacked  and  beat  them,  took  their  camp,  put  the  Poles  to  flight,  ~ 
the  greater  part  of  them,  and  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  who  w( 
principally  nobles.  When  the  king  of  Poland  afterwards  offered  a 
sum  for  their  ransom,  Stephen  refused  to  take  it,  being  anxious  to  ei 
such  a  monument  of  his  triumph  as  would  commemorate  it  in  fat 
centuries.  He  therefore  harnessed  the  whole  of  the  twenty  thoi 
nobles  and  serfs  alike  to  ploughs,  and  made  them  plough  the  whi 
field  of  battle,  and  sow  it  with  tae  seeds  of  the  beech-tree.  These 
grew  up  in  time  to  a  beautiful  and  extensive  forest,  which  the  Poles  has^ 
named  Bukovina,  and  of  which  they  never  speak  but  with  tears.'*  Tfais 
battle-field^  and  the  Dumbrevile  roshe  or  Bloody  Beech-forest  (as  the 
Moldavians  named  it)  which  has  risen  upon  it,  fies  on  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  near  Chotim  and  Tshemovitze  ;  and 
the  remains  of  numerous  ditches,  trenches  and  fortifications  still  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  many  battles  between  the  Turks,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Molda- 
vians, Russians,  and  Tartars,  of  which  these  beautiful  frontier  plains  have 
been  the  scene. 

A  part  of  Bukovina  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pruth,  has  become  Rus- 
sian, but  the  rest  has  been  Austrian  ever  since  1775.  That  upon  the  whole^ 
the  countiy  has  improved  under  a  Grerman  government,  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  we  contemplate  among  other  signs  of  prosperity,  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  its  population.  According  to  a  census  taken  not  long  after  the 
country  became  subject  to  Austria,  namely  in  the  year  1788,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  whereas  in  1838  the 
number  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  During  a 
space  of  fifW  years,  therefore,  the  population  has  nearly  trebled,  a  circum- 
stance which  could  not  be  paralleled  either  in  Russian  or  Turkish  Mol- 
davia. This  extraoi^nary  mcrease  in  the  population  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  influx  of  German  emigrants,  who  have  settled  in  the  cities  as  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  and  of  the  Rusniaks,  who  are  preferred  to  the  native 
Moldayians  as  labourers  ;  but  certainly  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
better  political  order  which  the  Austrian  government  has  introduced  into 
all  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  whose  cause  the  imperial  government  has  energeticaUy 
taken  up,  and  who  have  increased  and  flourished  under  the  shadow  of 
Austrian  justice.  The  loss  of  several  of  the  nobility,  who,  displeased  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  have  preferred  quitting  bukovina  for  Turkish 
Moldavia,  where  their  noble  relatives  still  rule  with  undiminished  splendour, 
has  not  been  felt  to  be  any  very  serious  calamity. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Bakovina  are,  as  has  been  said,  princ^ally  Mol- 
davians and  Dako-Romans,*  and  foreign  elements  are  mingled  as  in  the 
rest  of  Moldavia.  The  Armenians  form  about  a  hmidredth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  are  merchants,  innkeepers,  &c. ;  the  Jews, 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  town  population,  are  brokers,  mechanics,  &c. 
Among  the  other  elements  of  population  in  Bukovina,  are  the  Germans, 
■who  are  settled  in  the  towns  as  mechanics  and  officers  (Tshemovitze  indeed, 
tlie  capital,  is  almost  entirely  Grerman),  a  few  Magyar  settlements  on  the 
Transylvanian  frontiers,  some  Russian  colonies  founded  on  the  Pruth  by 
emigrants  exiled  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  and  finally  a  Slavoruan 
race  of  mountaineers  called  '^  HuzzuleUy^  settled  among  those  mountains 
whose  highest  points  belong  not  to  Bukovina  but  to  Transylvania,  and  who 
are  different  in  all  respects  from  the  Walachian  population.  The  name 
**  Huzztden'^  is  probably  only  used  in  Bukovina  and  Moldavia.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  Dacian  word  "  Huzz^^  which  signifies  robber,  and  may 
therefore  originaUy,  Hke  many  other  names  of  nations,  have  rather  been 
used  as  a  Nomen  Appellativum  than  as  a  Nomenproprium,  The  Huz^ 
xulen  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They  live 
principally  by  rearing  cattle.  They  bum  charcoal,  fell  wood,  and  make 
all  kinds  of  wooden  wares,  which  they  convey  on  one  side  down  the 
Ihiiester,  Pruth,  Sereth,  and  Moldava,  into  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Bes- 
sarabia, on  the  other  side  down  the  Theiss,  Samos,  and  Bistriza,  into  Hun- 
gpary  and  Transylvania.  These  mountaineers  are  easily  to  be  recognised 
throughout  Bukovina  by  their  more  ample  clothing,  their  firm  gait,  and 
the  formidable  hatchets  always  slung  to  their  ^rdles,  which  they  could  as 
little  dispense  with  as  their  right  arms. 

The  fertility  of  Bukovina  is  famed  throughout  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Galicians  always  speak  of  it  as  a  Land  of  Promise,  and  the 
Austrians  regard  the  turkeys  and  capons  of  Bukovina,  which  are  fattened 
on  Turkish  maize,  as  the  greatest  deHcacies  of  the  kind  known  through- 
out the  Austrian  empire.  The  soil  yields  twelvefold  for  all  that  is  sown, 
the  pastures  in  the  valleys  are  extremely  rich  and  fine,  nay,  the  very 
clouds  of  heaven  rain  honey  and  btUter  in  this'  land  of  abundance,  at  least 
so  say  the  Prince  Kantemir  and  the  historian  Sulzer.  Sulzer  says^ 
**  Often  in  summer  time,  clear  honey  rains  down  from  heaven,  which  the 
inhabitants  erroneously  call  manna."  Prince  Kantemir  remarks  of  the 
hutter  rain,  which  he  naturally  terms  "an  extraordinary  spectacle,"  "Be- 
fore sunrise  there  falls  a  dew  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bukovina,  which  the  inhabitants  collect  in  vessels ;  after  a  time 
they  find  floating  at  the  top  of  the  water  the  most  beautiful  butter,  which 
differs  from  common  butter  neither  in  taste,  smell,  nor  colour.  This  butter 
contains  so  much  noiurishment,  that  if  the  sheep  were  driven  to  the  pastures 
at  the  time  of  this  butter  dew,  they  would  in  a  few  days  become  so  fat 
that  they  would  die  of  suffocation  ;  so  that  the  shepherds  keep  their  sheep 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  during  the  months  in  which  it  is  most  abim- 
dant."  Even  fables  generally  contain  some  shadow  of  truth,  as  the  most 
tasteless  fruit  contains  a  kernel,  and  so  we  may  take  the  Prince  Kantemir*s 
account  as  testifying  to  the  nourishing  qualities  of  the  Bukovinian  pas- 
tures ;  that  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Bukovina  buffaloes  are  still  sometimes 
found,  is  probably  a  fable.      Bears,  however,  are  plentiful  in  the  moun- 

♦  They  call  themselves  Rumanyos  (Romans),  and  the  Italians  call  them  Bomani. 
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tuns,  wUle  wolves  seem  to  be  more  abondant  in  the  phixis.  It  camiot 
be  of  much  use  for  the  Austrian  government  to  set  prices  on  the  heads  of 
these  animals,  as  long  as  it  takes  no  measures  agamst  the  continual  in* 
roads  of  wild  beasts  m)m  Poland,  Russia,  and  Tuakey.  The  Huzzulen 
are  said  to  be  very  bold  bear  hunters ;  thej  generally  attack  these  creatures 
armed  only  with  their  hatchets,  and  some^es,  it  is  said,  they  wiU  even 
rush  at  a  bear  with  their  arms  merely  wrapped  up  in  cloths,  which  they 
thrust  down  the  animal's  throat,  and  so  choke  him.  The  Huzzulen^  lib) 
the  Walachians,  are  skilful  bear  tamers  (ursaren  in  their  own  language, 
from  the  Latin  ursuii) ;  the  credible  Sulzer  gives  an  account  of  a  lestival 
which  a  Walachian  prince  once  gave  in  honour  of  his  sister-in-law,  at  which 
forty  bears  danced  a  ballet,  accompanied  by  the  tambourines,  drums,  and 
songs  of  their  teachers. 

Of  the  tame  animals  of  the  country,  the  pigs  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent. Every  house  in  Bukovina  is  surrounded  with  these  dirty  but  delicate 
grunters,  and  every  village  swarms  with  them.  They  are  inceed  plentiful 
enough  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  in  Russia ;  but  they 
prosper  and  fatten  so  amongst  the  oaks  and  beeches  of  Bukovina,  that  they 
are  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  are  continually  on  the  increase. 
Turkeys  are  also  extremely  numerous  and  excellent  throughout  Bukovina, 
Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia,  almost  eveiy  peasant  possessing  herds  of  them. 
They  are  to  be  seen  also  in  Bessarabia,  but  in  Russia  and  Poland  it  is  only 
the  nobles  who  possess  them.  They  are  common  domestic  animals 
throughout  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Turkish  sceptre. 

Bukovina  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  towns:  Tshernovitze, 
Seretb,  and  Sutshava ;  therefore  only  one  town  to  sixty  square^mles,  all 
the  rest  being  mere  villages.  These  villages  have  undergone  little  change, 
and  both  the  peasants  and  their  dwellings  resemble  exactly  those  of  other 
Moldavian  viUas^es,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  solitary  country-houses  of 
the  nobles,  and  with  the  larger  towns.  The  latter  have  been  quite  Ger- 
manized, both  in  outward  appearance,  and  in  internal  organization,  under 
the  Austrian  rule,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  smaller  towns  of 
Germany,  while  those  Moldavian  towns,  which  have  remaned  in  the  Rus- 
sian territory,  still  preserve  their  Turko-Moldavian  character,  and  have 
lost  none  of  their  Oriental  features.  Of  the  three  towns  of  Bukovina, 
Tshemovitze,  Sereth,  and  Sutshava,  one  lies  in  each  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  country ;  Tshemovitze  on  the  Pruth,  Sereth  on  we  Sereth,  and 
Sutshava  on  the  Sutshava. 

According  to  Prince  Kantemir,  the  old  capital  Sutshava  once  contained 
not  less  than  16,000  houses.  At  present  it  is  an  unimportant  place. 
Tschemovitze,  now  the  capital,  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in 
Bukovina,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  has  attained  this  im- 
portance entirely  under  the  Austrian  rule,  for  Sulzer  mentions  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  place,  except  that  it  contained  two  very  beautiful 
Jewesses.  Tshemovitze  is  its  Slavonian  name,  but  the  Moldavians  call  it 
"  TshemauzP  The  town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pratt,  and  is 
built  in  the  style  of  the  old  German  cities,  with  long  narrow  streets,  hiffh 
pointed  houses,  and  still  higher  churehes  and  steeples;  and  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  plains  of  the  Pruth,  it  has  a  stately  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  Moldavian  huts  and  cabins  have  disappeared  from  around  it, 
smd  the  whole  is  built  of  stone.  Good  roads  and  avenues  of  poplars  and 
linden  trees  lead  to  the  pretty  and  cheerful  houses  which  form  tne  suburbs. 
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Coming  from  the  valleys  of  Bessarabia^  and  the  shapeless^  disorderiy  towns 
of  Podolia,  the  siffht  of  this  handsome  and  pleasant  town  seemed  to  us  a 
glimpse  into  another  world,  and  so  it  certainly  was.  The  crossing  of  the 
frontier  line  between  the  Russian  and  Austrian  territories,  seemed  at  once 
to  have  brought  us  s6me  hundreds  of  versts  nearer  to  Germany,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  nay,  even  to  Paris,  Spain,  and  Italy.  At  the  sight  of  Tsnemovitze, 
the  whole  west  of  Europe  seemed  before  our  eyes,  and  we  fancied  ourselves 
dose  to  Vienna,  the  Alps,  and  Italy ;  for  large  as  the  Austrian  dominions 
appear  compared  to  the  other  German  states,  they  seem  small  enough  to 
one  coming  from  the  immense  Russian  empire,  which  appears  to  stretch 
out  boundlessly  around  the  traveller,  on  eveiy  side.  After  being  accus- 
tomed to  reckon  by  thousands  of  versts,  a  hundred  miles  seems  nothing. 

But  we  had  to  struggle  through  many  difficulties  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, before  we  could  freely  give  ourselves  up  to  these  agreeable  ideas. 
Austria  is  very  suspicious  and  inhospitable  to  all  travellers  entering  Buko- 
vina  from  the  Russian  side.  Her  ambassadors  and  consuls  are  very  sparing 
of  their  visas  to  Austria,  and  give  them  only  to  those  particularlv  recom- 
mended to  them.  The  recommendation  of  the  Russian  authorities  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  and  if  the  traveller  has  not  the  visa  of  the  consul-general, 
his  passport  is  sent  to  Lemberg  or  Vienna,  and  he  must  wait  a  week  or 
two,  imprisoned  within  the  Russian  frontier  line,  before  the  gates  of  the 
Austrian  Paradise  are  opened  to  him.  The  boundaries  of  Bukovina  are 
surrounded  with  a  threefold  Cordon,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
so  many  offices,  custom-houses,  and  inspection-houses,  that  I  could  not 
number  aU  the  stamps,  seals,  marks,  and  signatures  which  were  put  on  our 
luggage.  But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  all  our  books  and  papers  were 
sent  to  the  Hofrath  at  Tshemovitze,  who,  instead  of  returning  them,  sent 
them  to  the  authorities  at  Lemberg,  who,  serving  us  in  the  same  way, 
sent  them  finally  to  the  higher  authorities  at  Vienna. 

On  these  frontiers  we  were  incessantly  obliged  to  ransom  ourselves  from 
frirther  importunity,  with  Zwanzigem,  "  Sir,  you  have  still  two  cigars 
and  a  half  there."  "  Hold  your  tongue,  and  here's  a  Zwamdger  for  you!" 
— "  What  papers  are  those?  They  must  go  with  the  rest."  "Never 
mind,  here  are  a  couple  of  Zwanziger." — "  And  these  boxes,  have  they 
been  searched  ?"  "  Yes,  take  these  three  Zwanziger."  What  can  the 
Russians  think  of  the  srood  old  German  honestv  and  truth,  of  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  talkmg,  when  they  contemplate  L«>  frontier?  Yet  all  tl^ 
officers  at  the  boundary  line  are  Grermans. 

Every  thing,  however,  has  its  end,  and  so  had  the  search  on  the  Austrian 
frontier.  We  rolled  quickly  and  joyfriUy  over  the  stone  bridge  of  the 
Pruth,  which  is  kept  in  order  alternately  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  into  the  luxuriant  meadows  and  forests  of  Bukovina,  and  into  the 
city  of  Tshemovitze,  the  residence  of  the  redoubtable  Hofrath,  The 
Hofrath  is  here,  in  fact,  the  governor  of  the  province.  In  Russia  a 
Hofrath  would  hardly  be  allowed  the  care  of  a  village ;  but  here  no  one 
named  the  Hofrath  but  with  the  matest  respect.  The  Hofrath  had  done 
diis — ^the  Hofrath  had  ordered  mat — were  sounds  that  met  us  on  every 
nde.  The  nobles  have  generally  many  matters  to  settle  with  the  Hofrtitn, 
for  the  Austrian  government  wisely  sides  with  the  unprivileged  classes 
agfdnst  the  nobles. 

We  found  the  town  busy,  cheerful,  and  lively.  Little  as  the  rest  of 
Europe  knows  of  Tshemovitze,  yet  the  little  place  enjoys  a  great  reputation, 
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fiir  and  wide  aroondy  for  excellent  waxes,  good  cakes,  and  meny  festiTaXs, 
and  whenever  the  Russian  public  officers  of  Chotim,  Kamenyez,  and  otiier 
neighbouring  villages,  wish  to  enjoy  themselves  for  a  little  while,  they  get 
leave  of  absence,  and  come  to  Tshemovitze  for  a  few  days,  to  drink  the 
good  wines  of  Hungary,  and  buy  pretty  trinkets  for  their  wives.  Nowhere 
are  Russian  and  German  life  brought  into  such  close  neighbourhood,  and 
such  striking  contrast  with  one  another,  as  here.  The  town  seemed  to  us 
like  a  suburb  pf  Vienna,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  that 
dty.  All  the  shops  were  filled  with  Vienna  wares,  and  large  gaudy 
inscriptions  on  the  houses  invited  the  passer-by  to  enter  and  purchase  the 
wines,  the  trinkets,  the  cakes,  and  other  goods  within.  Though  it  was  not 
market-day,  the  streets  were  full  of  Huzzulen^  who  had  descended  from 
the  mountains  to  make  their  purchases,  and  sell  their  wares. 

The  inns  were  full  of  life  and  bustle.  There  was  a  long  table  d'h6tel, 
at  which  Germans,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Walachians, 
mingled  together  ;  there  were  billiard-tables,  musicians,  and  waiters  with 
white  aprons-— nay,  even  two  pretty  Vienna  chambermaids — ^thing^  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers.  As  we  entered  our  hotel,  the  smell  of 
roast-meat  met  us  from  the  kitchen^  and  made  us  sensible  that  we  had 
ag^ain  entered  the  land  *^  where  it  is  always  Sunday,  and  the  roasting-jack 
twirls  for  ever.**  It  is  astonishing  how  the  festive  character  and  light- 
hearted  gaiety  of  the  Vienna  people  are  diffused  throughout  the  countries 
overshadowed  by  the  Austrian  eagle — every  province  partakes  of  them. 

"  Bassa  manelka  !  Teremtata  r  and  other  unintelligible  maledictions 
from  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  saluted  us  as  we  seated  ourselves  at  the 
table  to  despatch  one  of  those  excellent  capons,  whose  delicacy  and  fine 
flavour  are  so  peculiar  to  Austria,  and  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  tasted 
in  full  perfection.  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  noble  von  Hagymas  Pentek !" 
cried  our  Hungarian,  who  was  already  several  degrees  removed  from 
sobriety  ;  and  who  then  went  on,  in  tolerably  good  German,  with  his 
opinions  upon  roasted  capons,  religious  differences,  and  the  blacksmiths  of 
Tshemovitze,  who  were  accustomed  to  shoe  his  horses,  when  he  made  his 
annual  journey  from  Transylvania,  over  "  those  horrid  mountains."  Hun- 
garian wine  and  smuggled  Hungarian  tobacco,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  between  Bukovina  and  Hungary ;  but  many  others  are  brought  over 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  Galician  plums  and  Hungarian  leather,  Gali- 
cian  tallow  and  Hungarian  hemp,  Galician  honey  and  Hungarian  hops, 
Galician  salt  and  Hungarian  gold  and  silver,  aro  all  so  many  links  which 
bind  together  the  two  countries.  Still  they  are  more  united  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  population.  Not  only  do  the  Bukovinian  Walachians,  and 
Galician  Rusnaks,  extend  far  into  Transylvania  and  Himgary,  but  the 
Hungarian  Slovaks  stretch  on  their  side  into  Galicia,  and  many  Magyar 
colonies  are  established  in  Bukovina.  In  this  manner  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries  are  bound  together  in  many  ways,  and  thero  is  a  strong 
sympathy  between  them. 

Our  evening  companions  interested  us  far  more  than  our  dinner  society. 
They  wero  two  well-educated  young  Moldavians  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and  wero  enthusiastic  patriots.  They  told  us  many  stories  and  legends  of 
the  golden  age  of  their  country,  of  the  Moldavian,  or  as  they  said  "  Dako 
Roman"  mythology,  and  of  Stephen  the  Great,  and  other  heroes  of  Mol- 
davia. We  had  never  before  seen  Moldavian  patriots  ;  and  like  many  other 
ignorant  people,  we  did  not  even  know  there  was  such  an  article  as  Mol- 
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davian  i>atriotism.  To  our  surprise  we  now  encountered  it  everywhere, 
and  metmany  people  even  in  liemberg,  flowing  with  tender  entkosiasm 
for  the  great  days  of  the  Dacian  l^piie,  under  Decebalus  the  Great. 
Dacia  is  now  surrounded  with  mighty  and  powerful  neighbours,  which  do 
not  permit  its  nationality  to  obtain  a  free  voice.  The  country  has  been  torn 
up  and  partitioned  quite  as  much  as  Poland,  but  it  obtains  less  general 
sympathy,  because  its  situation  is  not  generally  known,  and  yet  the  Mol- 
^vians,  Walachians,  Bessarabians,  and  Bukovinians  are  men — ^nay  more, 
they  are  countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  and  patriots. 

To  read  or  import  into  Austria,  the  journals  published  in  Moldavia 
and  Walachia^  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law. 


I 


GALICIA. 


FROM  TSHERNOVITZE  TO  LEMBERG. 


DuBiNG  the  sixty  years  they  have  ruled  over  GaUcia,  the  Austrians  have 
supplied  it  with  many  excellent  roads ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Poles  have  received  from  the  Germans.  The 
course  of  these  roads  is  directed  by  the  course  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
Galicia  is  an  oval,  or  rather  a  crescent-shaped  coimtry,  with  its  straight  side 
resting  on  its  firm  mountain- wall.  The  rude  character  of  these  mountains, 
makes  this  side  less  passable  and  habitable,  and  the  population  increases  in 
density,  the  further  we  recede  from  the  Carpathians.  The  mountains 
themselves  contain  only  soUtary  huts  and  a  few  small  hamlets.  Where 
the  valleys  widen,  small  towns  and  villages  make  their  appearance,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  lies  a  line  of  larger  towns,  connected  by  the 
great  road  parallel  to  the  Carpathians.  This  great  artery  of  Galician  life 
and  commerce  begins  at  Sutsnava,  the  furthest  town  of  Bukovina,  where 
the  wild  untraversed  Moldavia  touches  on  Austria,  follows  the  Carpathians 
northward  to  Tshernovitze,  passes  through  Kalomea  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pruth,  and  then  through  Stanislavov,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dniester,  crosses 
Lemberg,  the  central  point  of  Galicia,  and  then  bends  round  like  the  Car- 
pathians, and  passes  through  Cracow  towards  Moravia  and  Vienna.  On 
this  road  lie  the  principal  market-towns  of  the  country,  and  not  only  the 
goods  which  the  nineteen  circles  of  Galicia  exchange  with  each  other,  but 
also  those  which  Moldavia  sends  to  Austria,  the  cattle  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  steppes  send  to  the  markets  of  Brunn  and  Olmiitz,  the  carts  of 
£ancy  wares  whicii  Vienna  manufactiures  for  Russia,  the  furs  and  the  tea 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  send  to  the  west,  the  Moravian- Silesian 
manufactures  which  the  Jews  of  Brody  smuggle  into  the  Russian  empire, 
— all  these  are  conveyed  to  and  fro  on  this  road,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  commerce  between  the  two  mighty  empires,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  intercourse  between  the  cities  of  Vienna,  Odessa,  Lemberg, 
Prague,  Cracow,  Kiev,  and  Moscow.  It  is  the  more  frequented  because 
it  is  the  only  great  road  within  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  (German)  miles  long.  Smaller  roads  run  from  place  to  place, 
parallel  with  it,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  considerable  length. 

There  are  besides,  three  principal  roads  which  intersect  the  country  in  a 
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transvenal  diiectioiiy  cutting  ibrough  the  Carpathians ;  one  at  the  eastern 
end  running  from  Bukovina  to  TransylTaoiay  one  at  the  western  end  from 
Cracow  to  Hungary^  and  one  in  the  middle  from  Lemberg  to  Hungary. 
The  Carpathian  mountains  offer  one  great  £EuaIity  for  road  making,  by 
their  quantity  of  mountain  streams,  which  are  so  useful  for  conveying  the 
materuds  required  into  the  plains.  In  Northern  Poland,  the  sea  has 
assisted  the  work,  by  scattering  over  the  plains  fragments  of  rock  and  masses 
of  stone,  but  the  eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland  is  without  any  such  ad- 
▼antage. 

As  the  bad  roads  of  Russia  had  damaged  our  kcdesch  so  much  that  a 
fundamental  repair  was  necessary,  we  were  obliged  to  part  with  it  in  Bu- 
kovina, that  it  might  be  sent  bade  to  its  native  country.  We  had  now  the 
choice  between  the  Lemberg  diligence,  which  goes  only  once  a  week,  and 
had  set  off  the  day  before,  me  Galician  extra-post  which  is  but  a  very  in- 
convenient and  disagreeable  vehicle,  and  a  Jewish  hackney-coachman, 
whom  we  eventually  decided  upon  choosing.  His  coach  was  covered,  had 
three  horses,  was  so  large  that  we  might  have  lived  in  it  with  ail  our 
fiunilies,  and  was  driven  by  a  Rusniak  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  black 
sheep-skin.  These  people  always  drive  quicker  than  German  coachmen, 
though  not  qfdte  a  la  Russe^  and  with  our  Rusniak  matvei^  we  daily  tra- 
velled from  twelve  to  thirteen  (Grerman)  miles.  This  kind  of  conveyance 
is  certainly  not  very  elegant,  but  it  is  large  and  convenient.  The  venicles 
are  called m German  ^^hrodyer  bauteUy^  and  in  Rusniak  ^^budas.^ 

As  we  had  plenty  of  room  inside,  we  took  up  tired  pedestrians,  for  a 
lift,  every  now  and  then,  and  thus  had  the  advantage  of  learning  much  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  from  the  lips  of  the  people  themselves. 

Our  travelling  companions  of  the  first  day  were  three  Walachian  no- 
blemen, from  Bukovina,  stout  gentlemen,  with  long  thick  beards,  who  sat, 
wrapt  in  thick  furs,  in  an  uncovered  droshky,  and  were  driving  to  Vienna 
to  make  complaints  against  the  Hofraih  of  Bukovina,  in  the  name  of 
some  nobles  who  had  been  offended  by  him.  They  spoke  tolerably  good 
Vienna  German,  and  were  obliging  and  friendly  towards  us. 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia  with  its  dependencies,  Lodomiria  and  Bukovina, 
may  be  divided  into  four  principal  parts,  through  each  of  which  flows  a 
large  river.  These  four  rivers  are  the  Pruth,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  and 
the  Vistula.  The  district  of  the  Pruth  contains  about  two  hundred  square 
(German)  miles,  with  300,000  inhabitants  ;  the  district  of  the  Dniester, 
six  himdred  and  ten  square  miles,  and  1,800,000  inhabitants  ;  that  of  the 
Bug  one  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles,  and  about  460,000  inhabitants ; 
and  that  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  and  1,900,000 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  country  groups  itself  in  masses  round 
the  rivers,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

The  district  of  the  Pruth  is  all  but  entirely  occupied  by  the  Moldavians 
or  Walachians ;  the  Rusniaks  have  taken  possession  of  the  Dniester,  and 
all  its  tributary  rivers ;  and  the  lands  of  the  Bug  and  Vistula  are  occupied 
by  the  Poles.  The  proportions  of  the  different  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Galicia,  are  about  as  follows  : 

Walachians  or  Moldavians  ....  800,000 

Rusniaks  or  Ruthenen      ....         1,800,000 
Poles  or  itfiwfircn 2,300,000 

Total  .        4,400,000 
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It  is  among  the  heights  of  the  CarpatlHaiis,  that  these  races  o£fer  dbd 
most  striking  contrasts  to  one  another ;  for  those  who  are  settled  among 
the  solitary  moimtains  differ  strikingly  from  the  inhahitants  of  the  valleys 
and  plains.  The  Huzzulen  of  the  Black  Mountains  differ  greatly  from  the 
Walachians,  the  Goralen  of  the  central  Carpathians  from  the  Rnsniaks, 
and  the  Slovaks  of  the  Western  Momitains  from  the  Poles.  The  Rus- 
niaks  inhabit  that  part  of  Galicia  which  gave  the  whole  country  its  name, 
the  old  Russian  Grand  Duchy  of  HaJitsh,  which  was,  for  some  time,  united 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kiev,  afterwards  flourished  as  an  independeat 
kingdom,  and  was  then  conquered  by  the  Poles  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  Rusniaks  are  a  small  Russian  race,  related  to  the  Cossacks  and  Ma- 
lorossians,  as  the  Bavarians  are  to  the  Saxons.  Though  they  call  them- 
selves Rusniaks,  I  was  told,  by  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  man 
among  them,  that  it  was  considered  more  accurate  and  refined  to  call  them 
JRuthenen  or  Bussinen.  The  Hungarians  call  them  ^'  Orashoks,''  as  they 
do  all  the  Russians.  Their  total  number  in  Galicia  is  nearly  two  millions. 
A  smaller  mass  of  400,000  Rusniaks  has  spread  into  Hungary  across  the 
Carpathians. 

Their  lang^uage  differs  much  from  that  of  Great  Russia,  and  yet  with  our 
Moscovite  Russian  we  could  make  ourselves  understood.  The  inhabitants 
of  Little  Russia  are  perfectly  understood  by  the  Galician  Rusniaks,  yet 
many  things  about  them,  tneir  costume  for  instance,  prove  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  races. 

The  Rusniaks,  like  other  Malorossian  races,  are  wanting  in  that  agree- 
able and  obliging  manner  towards  strangers,  which  distinguishes  the  Great 
Russians.  They  appear  unfriendly,  cold,  and  reserved  towards  those  whom 
they  see  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  that  the  long  pressure  of  the  Polish 
yoke  has  operated  disadvantageously  on  the  development  of  their 
character.  In  the  mountains,  they  are  said  to  have  preserved  their  ancient 
manners  in  greater  purity.  Robbery  and  murder  are  very  rare  among 
them,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  criminal  courts  prove  that  crimes 
are  as  uncommon  among  the  Rusniaks  of  the  east,  as  they  are  plentiful  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  empire,  among  the  Italians  of  the  west. 

Some  races  among  the  mountains  are  sidd  still  to  preserve  a  purely  pa- 
triarchal state  of  society,  a  family  remaining  as  long  as  possible  under  one 
roof — sons,  daughters,  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  and  great  grand- 
children, ail  living  together  under  the  dominion  of  the  patriarch  bead  of 
the  family. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia,  the  Rusniaks  live  better  and  are  more 
cleanly  than  the  Poles.  Their  tables  also  are  more  abundantly  supplied; 
in  this  particular,  the  lower  classes  of  Galicia  retrograde  as  we  go  from  east 
to  west.  The  inhabitants  of  Bukovinalive  best,  the  Masuren  worst,  and  the 
Rusniaks  are  between  the  two.  Here  bread,  soup,  meat,  fish,  and  cakes, 
are  all  Russian,  both  in  taste,  appearance,  and  mixture.  Brandy  is  as 
much  in  request  as  among  the  Rus^ans,  and  drunkenness  very  common,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  those  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  where  the  poor  frt>zen 
serf  flies  eagerly  for  reftige  from  the  cold,  to  the  deleterious  ^^fire-waierr 

The  Rusniak  peasant,  like  those  of  Little  Russia,  makes  all  his  furniture 
and  household  utensils  himself:  he  is  his  own  architect,  carpenter,  coach- 
maker,  and  shoemaker.  He  is  generally  very  frugal  and  carefrd  (except 
where  brandy  is  in  question),  and  in  every  Rusniak  household  will  be  found 
a  little  box,  to  which  the  master  of  the  house  alone  has  a  key,  where  be 
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deposits  his  savings,  often  a  considerable  sum,  with  whose  amounty  how 
ever,  not  even  his  wife  or  children  are  acquainted. 

Formerly  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, — ^nobles,  priests,  princes, 
and  peasants,— were  all  Rusniaks.  Many  noble  families  eyen  now  daim 
descent  from  the  princes  of  Halitsh,  as  Galicia  was  formerly  called.  The 
Poles  have  Polonized  the  country  during  their  four  hundred  years  of 
dominion  over  it ;  but  it  is  only  with  the  nobles  that  they  have  com- 
pletely succeeded.  The  old  Galician  families  of  Potocki,  Jablonowski, 
Dieduskicki,  Skarbeck,'&c.,  were  originally  Russian  ;  but  by  intermarriage 
with  Polish  families,  by  continual  intercourse  with  Polish  grandees,  and  by 
sharing  their  privileges,  rights,  and  constitution,  they  have  become  so 
assimilated  to  the  Polish  nobility,  in  language,  manners,  and  customs,  and 
finally  by  their  adoption  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  distinguished  as  belonging  to  a  separate  race.  The  great  Rusniak 
nobility,  therefore,  has  lost  all  its  Russian  character,  and  become  com- 
pletely Polish.  It  is  different  with  the  petty  nobles,  the  Schlachtitzeny 
who  stand  nearer  to  the  people,  and  with  the  people  themselves,  that  is 
the  peasantry.  The  Poles  who  did  not,  like  the  Germans,  encourage  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  people,  had  not  means  enough  to  assimi- 
late the  lower  classes  of  Galicia  to  their  own.  The  Rusniak  peasant 
clings  with  warm  attachment  to  his  old  habits,  and  unlike  the  Poles, 
Magyars,  Slovaks,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  seldom  intermarries 
with  foreigners  ;  above  all  things  he  avoids  connexion  with  the  Poles, 
whom  he  hates  and  despises  as  much  as  the  Russians  do.  The  peasants, 
the  Schlctchtitzefiy  and  the  clergy,  have  remained  completely  Rusniak 
here,  in  dress,  language,  and  habits.  The  Rusniaks,  immediately  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  adopted  the  Greek  religion,  in 
common  with  all  the  Russian  nations,  under  Wladimir  the  Great.  Under 
the  Polish  dominion,  they  clung  constantly  to  thi^  their  chosen  religion. 
The  utmost  which  the  endeavours  of  the  Poles  could  accomplish  (even  in 
the  last  days  of  the  republic,  when  they  were  most  energetic  and  success- 
ful) with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  union  of  the  Catholic  church 
with  the  Greek-Rusniak  church  ;  t.  e,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  all  the  practices  and  privileges  of  the  old  Greek-Rus- 
niak church  being  preserved  unaltered.  This  union  took  place  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  the  reigning  Metro- 
politan :  *^  a  traitor,  a  bad  man,  the  betrayer  of  his  church  he  was,"  said  a 
Rusniak  priest,  with  whom  I  once  conversed  on  the  subject. 

The  work  of  union  proceeded,  although  very  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
aversion  of  the  people  to  Polish  Catholicism.  The  uniting  Metropolitan 
was  succeeded  by  others  who  refused  to  unite,  and  the  people  repeatedly 
protested  against  it.  The  present  Metropolitan  is  only  the  fifth  who  has 
consented  to  the  union.  In  this  way  the  work  of  union  proceeded  but 
slowly,  though  its  progress  continued  under  the  Austrian  sceptre.  Many 
congregations,  in  particular  that  of  a  very  wealthy  church  in  Lemberg, 
founded  by  some  Walachian  nobles,  resisted  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
have  only  very  lately  united  themselves  with  the  Cathohc  church.  Some 
have  not  yet  yielded.  Catholicism  is  at  the  same  time  advancing  and  re- 
trograding among  the  Russo- Slavonic  races ;  for  whilst  Austria  is  uniting 
churches  with  Rome  in  the  south,  Russia  is  attacking  her  in  the  north. 
While  Catholicism  advances  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  the  Greek 
church  proceeds  from  the  east  towards  the  west.     The  two  millions  of 
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Rusniaka  sulject  to  Aiutria,  have  long  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  oeenr* 
rences  of  the  east.  They  feel  an  unconquerahle  hatred  to  their  heaidlem 
priests  of  the  union,  and  will  stretch  a  friendly  hand  to  the  Russian 
Greeks,  when  they  adyanoe  towards  them,  were  it  only  that  the  veneraUe 
old  heard  might  again  grow  on  the  chins  of  their  priests.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  in  Austria  to  seize  the  sovereignty  over  so  many  Rusniak  Poles, 
The  sympathy  towards  Russia  is  as  deep-rooted  as  the  antipathy  felt  to- 
wards that  country  hy  the  Poles.  The  clergy  of  the  united  Gre^  church 
in  Galicia,  is  entirely  Rusniak ;  the  Polish  tendencies  of  the  nohility  have 
had  no  influence  upon  them.  As  is  universally  the  case  in  the  Greek 
church  and  throughout  Russia,  the  Rusniak  nohles  have  never  sought  ad- 
mission into  the  church  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  priests  have  invariably  risen 
£rom  among  the  people.  In  the  Polish  Catholic  church,  the  heads  of  the 
clergy  are  all  the  scions  of  noble  families ;  whereas  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Rusniak  Greek  church,  the  Metropolitan  himself,  is  generally  the  son 
of  a  peasant.  In  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Poles 
succeeded  in  Polonizing  Galicia,  they  assimilated  to  themselves  various 
other  parts  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Pontus,  which  had  fallen  to  their  share  m  the  prosperous  days  of  the  re- 
public. Everywhere  they  made  the  Lithuanian  and  Russian  nobility 
completely  Polish,  by  placmg  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  own, 
and  giving  them  a  share  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native  Polish 
noblemen ;  but  everywhere,  beneath  this  Polish  surface,  the  people,  with 
whom  tiie  Poles  used  no  such  assimilating  means,  remained  untouched  and 
unchanged  in  manners,  customs,  language,  and  ideas.  Polonization, 
however,  succeeded  best  with  the  Lithuanians,  the  race  least  related  to  the 
Poles,  for  tiie  Lithuanian  clergy  became  Roman  Catholic ;  it  succeeded 
least  with  the  Russians  and  Rusmaks,  whose  Greek  dergy  offered  a  perma^ 
nent  and  effectual  opposition. 

Still  less  did  the  Cossacks  become  Polonized,  who  were  never  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  Poles ;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  tiie  German 
provinces  of  tiie  Baltic,  Prussia,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  was  very  slight. 
In  those  countries,  Lutheranism  and  German  nationality  were  preserved  in 
all  their  piuity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  during  tiie  events  of 
later  years,  tiie  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  and  degradations  of  Poland 
has  been  awakened  in  these  different  countries,  in  precise  proportion  to  tiie 
Polonization  of  each.  In  the  last  insurrection  of  Poland  against  Russiai 
for  instance,  Lithuania  immediately  rose  with  her ;  the  half  Polish  Podolia 
and  Kiev  murmured,  and  conspired,  and  designed,  but  never  came  to  open 
rebellion.  Polish-Rusniak  Galicia  sighed  and  applauded,  and  lent  the 
assistance  of  pecuniary  contribution,  and  silent  prayers.  The  Baltic  pro* 
vinces  were  indifferent  and  inactive;  though  Courland  contained  more 
friends  to  the  Poles  than  Livonia,  where  the  traces  of  their  old  dominion 
were  quite  effaced.  The  Cossacks  willingly  aided  the  Russians  witii  tiieir 
pikes,  in  the  subjection  of  the  Poles,  to  whom  tiiey  had  often  lent  a  fi>roed 
and  unwilling  help. 
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We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Sniatyn,  tiie  first  town  in  tibie  land  of 
the  Rusniaks,  where  we  drove  up  to  a  Jewish  hotel.    We  faund  a  beetroot- 
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sbgar  irianqfeietory  at  this  place,  and  learnt  that  these  manufiictories  are 
muueroiis  in  the  district  and  pay  well.  We  here  drank  a  <<  SeideP  of 
Hungarian  wine,  and  as  we  found  it  very  refreshing,  we  took  a  ^^Pfiff^  in 
addition*  Seidd  is  the  Austrian  word  for  measure,  and  Pfiff  for  glass. 
Hungary  supplies  her  neighbours  so  well  with  all  kinds  of  g^ood  and  bad 
wine,  that  we  appeared  to  be  in  a  land  of  grapes  and  sunshine,  instead  of 
ice  and  snow.  Li  Southern  Galicia,  however,  we  had,  sometimes,  to  drink 
sour  Moldayian  wines. 

Upon  the  table  in  the  inn  lay  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  some 
fiiir  Polish  hand  appeared  to  have  been  trying  her  pen.  Such  pieces 
of  paper  have  often  a  value  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  traveller,  as  un- 
constrained manifestations  of  the  national  mind.  There  was  the  name  of 
the  writer,  written  two  or  three  times  over — Elizbieta  Visnievska.  Then 
came  Yasnie  (Most  Illustrious)  twice  over,  and  finally  the  connected  words 
^^  Povinszovanie  dUt  Yasnie  Felmoznei  Pant  ntzszei  Matki — "  (Humblest 
representation  to  our  illustrious  and  powerful  lord  Matki — )  the  name  was 
unfinished.  The  fragment,  however,  was  sufficient  to  open  to  us  a  long 
perspective  into  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  people,  whose  fears,  hopes, 
and  cares  centre  so  exclusively  in  their  illustrious  and  powei'ful  lords,  that 
even  in  trying  their  pens,  their  lord's  name  is  the  one  which  occurs  to 
them.  Coming  from  the  south,  Sniatyn  is  the  first  town  which,  soul  and 
body,  from  the  houses  and  steeples  down  to  the  dogs  and  cats,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  one  nobleman. 

In  the  evening  we  had  badly  baked  Ktdatshi  with  our  tea,  an  odd  kind 
of  cake,  common  throughout  Rusniak  Galicia.  The  soft  dough  is  first 
drawn  out  to  a  long  pliable  string,  and  then  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a 
crown  of  tboms,  and  so  put  into  the  oven.  The  inhabitants  of  Little 
Russia  make  a  similar  cake,  which  they  call  KuUtschiy  but  the  Kalatchi 
of  the  Great  Russians  is  difPerently  shaped.  This  night  in  bed  we  recog- 
nized an  old  northern  acquaintance,  in  we  Tarakanen^  a  disgusting,  great, 
long-legged  insect,  common  among  the  Lettes,  Esthonians,  Great  Rus- 
sians, and  Poles,  but  never  seen  among  the  Little  Russians.  They  are 
here  called  Tshipalki,  and  in  Poland  Prtissaki. 

The  way  to  Stanislavov  led  us  the  next  day  along  the  Pruth,  through 
Kolomea,  the  last  town  on  the  Pruth,  and  over  an  elevated  road  dividing 
the  valleys  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester.  In  the  valley  of  the  Pruth  the 
high  summits  of  the  Tshoma-Gt)ra  towered  at  our  side,  but  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dniester  the  Carpathians  were  quite  hidden  from  our  sight.  This  is 
the  case  the  whole  way  from  the  Pruth  to  Stanislavov  and  Stry,  where 
the  highest  points  of  the  mountains  are  never  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  traveller,  and  yet  are  never  visible  to  him.  No  mountains  were 
to  be  seen ;  we  appeared  to  be  travelling  continually  in  a  plain,  and  not  even 
on  the  horizon  could  we  discover  any  traces  of  mountains.  This  is  the  case 
throughout  Gralicia,  till  we  come  to  Cracow.  It  may  be  partly  because  the 
Carpathians  rise  highest  at  their  two  extremities,  m  Ridcovina  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  have  in  the  middle  no  towering  pinnacles  rising  above  the  rest ; 
and  partly  because  the  whole  of  Galicia  is  a  high  country,  gently  rising 
frt)ni  the  Polish  plains  to  the  mountains.  On  the  Hungarian  side  the 
Carpathians  rise  much  more  abruptly  from  the  plains  stretching  away  at 
their  feet,  and  in  that  country  the  horizon  is  everywhere  bounded  by  hills. 

In  the  Pruth  valley  we  noticed  the  peculiar  race  of  fat-tailed  sheep^ 
common  in  Walachia ;  they  are  plentiful  here,  as  throughout  Moldavia 
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and  Walacbia,  and  from  these  districts  they  have  spread  through  South 
Russia,  where  they  are  known  as  Walaehian  sheep:  In  the  interior  of 
Gralicia  they  are  mdcnown,  and  only  the  common  Polish  sheep  is  there  to  be 
seen.  Towards  the  west  the  Carpathians  have  checked  their  spread ;  for 
the  Huzzulen  and  Garalen  have  not  the  fat-tailed,  but  the  common 
sheep.  The  cattle  here  is  not  so  fine  as  in  the  Russian  and  Moldavian 
plains.  The  large  silver-gray  oxen  of  the  steppes  are  still  to  be  seen,  but 
they  are  mixed  with  the  small  black  cattle  of  the  Carpathians.  The  still 
larger  Hungarian  race  is  never  seen  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 

Many  a  seidel  and  p^fiff^  were  emptied  by  our  Walaehian  fellow-tra- 
vellers, before  we  stopped  for  the  mght ;  particularly  at  the  Armenian 
publichouses  by  the  wayside.  These  Armenian  publichouses  alternate  in 
Galicia  with  the  German  and  Jewish  inns,  but  are  in  smaller  numbers 
than  the  last  named.  The  Armenian  hosts  are  generally  mere  wine 
dealers,  and  do  not  let  lodgings  and  beds  to  traveUers.  Many  of  them 
have  become  very  rich  in  this  country,  and  a  few  have  even  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  nobles.  There  are  several  powerful  Armenian  noblemen  in 
Poland.  In  the  same  way  the  Poles  have  sometimes  raised  Jews  to  the 
rank  of  nobles,  and  allowed  them  to  share  all  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  Jewish  inns  are  ihe  oldest  in  the  country ;  the  towns  are  foil  of 
them.  Their  accommodations  are  such,  that  they  can  provide  the  tra- 
veller with  nothing  but  a  roof ;  provisions  and  beds  he  must  bring  with 
him  or  seek  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  large,  the  courtyards  and  stables 
spacious  and  convenient,  the  rooms  smaU,  but  better  furnished  than 
would  be  expected.  Bedsteads  there  are,  but  no  beds,  because  their  usual 
customers  either  require  none — the  Polish  servants,  coachmen,  and  pea- 
sants, usually  sleep  in  their  clothes  and  furs — or  if  any  are  required,  the 
traveller  brings  his  own  with  him.  As  we  were  in  neither  of  diese  posi- 
tions, many  expedients  were  proposed.  Some  proposed  to  buy  beds  for 
us,  some  to  borrow  them  of  their  neighbours,  others  to  vacate  their  own 
to  us ;  we  however  generally  preferred  a  clean  sheet  spread  over  some  hay 
and  straw.  Regular  inns,  witn  beds,  we  did  not  find  till  we  came  to  Lemberg. 

Provisions  were  as  scanty  as  beds ;  when  we  asked  for  them  we  were 
referred  to  the  neighbouring  tracteur  (traiteur),  who  would  provide  us 
with  what  we  wanted.  The  man  who  mediates  between  the  traveller  and 
the  host  in  Galida,  who  acquaints  the  traveller  with  the  advantagfes  and 
capabilities  of  the  inn,  and  sees  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  is  called 
the  fiictory  and  is  always  a  Jew.  The  word  factor  is  no  doubt  an  abbre- 
viation of  factotum;  for  as  the  inn  itself  has  nothing,  and  does  nothing, 
it  is  the  factor  who  procures  and  arranges  every  thing  for  the  traveller. 

In  the  Gaticjan  towns,  particularly  in  the  more  western  ones,  German 
inns,  ("  Catholic  inns,"  the  people  call  them),  are  fast  rising  to  rival  these 
Jewish  hostelries.  When  we  came  to  a  town,  we  were  always  asked 
whether  we  would  drive  to  the  Catholic  or  the  Jewish  inn.  We  always 
decided  for  the  Catholic,  but  our  Rusniak  servant  was  a  Jew,  and  always 
arranged  matters  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  his  Israelite 
brother. 

A  few  miles  before  Stanislavov,  we  came  to  a  pine  forest,  the  first  we  had 
seen  in  coming  from  the  Black  Sea.  In  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina  there  are 
no  pine  forests,  and  the  sight  of  these  beautifrd,  dark,  leafy  masses,  sup- 
ported on  tall,  smooth,  stately  columns^  was  an  agreeaUe  surprise  to  us. 
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From  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dniester  the  pine  forests  stretch,  one  after  the 
other,  in  dose  succession  to  the  land  of  the  Esthonians  and  Finns,  where 
they  horder  on  the  northern  birch-forests. 

The  town  of  StanislavoT,  has  now  no  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  second  town  of  Gralicia.  It  lies  between  two  small  rivers,  both 
called  Bistriza,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dniester,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  respectable  of  all  the  Dniester  towns,  from  Sambor  and  Stry,  to  Cho- 
tini.  Bender,  and  Ackermann.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  Count  Potocki, 
whose  family  is  widely  spread,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  in  all  the  countries 
from  Bohemia  to  the  Pontus.  The  people  of  Stanislavov  still  speak  of  a 
Countess  Potocka,  who,  after  the  custom  of  Polish  nobles,  kept  up  a  little 
standing  army  in  the  town,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  she  erected 
for  her  own  ends  and  those  of  the  republic,  are  still  shown  to  strangers. 
Stanifllavov  is  now  a  free  imperial  city.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade 
with  Galicia  and  Podolia,  has  a  good  gymnasium,  is  the  capital  of  a  large 
ciitde,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  far-famed  noble  families,  among  which 
those  of  the  Counts  Idushicki  and  Yablonovski  may  be  named  as  the 
principal.  The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  and  rich  in  elegant  build- 
mgs,  palaces,  churches,  &c.  The  fancy  shops,  plentifully  fitted  out  with 
the  pretty  toys  of  Vienna,  astonished  us  not  a  little.  The  apothecaries* 
shops  were  orderly  and  good,  and  the  coffee-houses  splendid,  and  I  think 
a  traveller,  comins^  from  the  west,  would  be  just  as  much  astonished  to  find 
so  elegant  and  refmed  a  little  city  on  the  borders  of  civilized  Europe,  as  I 
was  to  find  western  elegance  and  luxury  meeting  me  so  soon  after  my  leaving 
ihe  dreary  steppes.  Walking  through  the  streets  in  the  evening,  we  foimd 
every  place  well  lighted,  and  met  German  watchmen  continually ;  andlate 
at  night  felt  quite  at  home,  on  hearing  a  horn  blown  from  the  towers.  In 
one  of  the  public-houses,  late  guests  were  still  carousing  together.  We 
entered,  and  found  the  place  full  of  Jews,  in  long  black  silk  talars,  with 
long,  flowing,  black  beards.  They  were  half  tipsy,  and  were  singing  loose 
drinking-songs,  iq  the  same  peculiar  tunes  to  wnich,  in  this  country,  they 
chant  the  psalms  of  David  in  the  synagogues. 

The  next  morning  public  worship  was  performed  in  the  churches  ;  but 
it  was  also  market-day,  and  business  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  *^  ring,^*  as 
the  market-place  is  called  in  all  Galician  towns.     The  word  is  no  doubt  a 
Crermanization  of  the  Polish  word  for  market,  *^  Rpnek  ;**  hnt  the  people  of 
the  country  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  German  word,  and  the  expression 
may  have  arisen  from  the  rings  of  booths  and  shops,  which  surround  the 
market-places.     On  the  comer  houses  of  the  market-places  m  Gahcia,  la 
always  inscribed  the  Polish  word  Rynek,  and  imder  it  the  German  "  der 
Ring,**     The  streets,  like  the  market-places,  have  always  both  German 
and  Polish  names  inscribed  at  their  comers,  and  are  paved  with  flint  from 
the  bed  of  the  Dniester.     The  market-places  and  streets  swarmed  with  a 
gay  and  busy  crowd  of  Armenians,   Jews,  Poles,  Grermans,  Rusniaksi 
Goralen^  and  Hungarian  soldiers.     From  the  market  the  flood  of  life 
poured  on  to  the  churches  and  to  the  public  houses.     We  entered  the 
principal  church  of  the  town,  a  Catholic  one.     Its  size  and  architecture 
merited  the  name  of  a  cathedral,  and  we  were  pleased  no  less  by  the 
beautiful  organ  and  other  decorations,  than  by  the  noble  style  of  buildine 
and  its  vast  extent.     The  chancel,  choir,  organ,  and  altar,  were  adomed 
with  various  valuable  and  excellent  carvings  in  wood,  and  the  church  waa 
as  fiill  of  statues  in  stone  and  wood  as  of  men  and  women.     A  curious 
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tBsacy  of  ihe  priest's  was  displayed  tipon  the  altar.  It  was  decorated  wifli 
large  gla^s  bulbs,  containmg  blue,  red,  and  yellow  fluids,  behind  each  ci 
which  stood  a  lamp,  whose  rays  streamed  through  the  church  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  ramlx>w.  In  Russia  apothecaries  ha^e  similar  glass  bulbs 
before  their  windows. 

In  the  market-place,  rock  salt  from  Rossulna  and  other  places  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians,  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  articles  for  sale.  It 
is  the  custom  here  to  cut  this  salt  into  all  kinds  of  elegant  shapes,  like 
cream  cheese  with  us.  We  saw  these  little  snow-white  forms  arranged 
on  all  the  tables  of  the  Jewish  merchants.  They  haye  fine  saws,  with 
which  they  cut  the  large  pieces  into  smaller  ones. 

At  StanislavoT  we  enjoyed  again  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  ourselves  in 
a  town,  which  sensation  one  quite  loses  in  the  great,  dreary,  desert  Russian 
cities.  The  houses  were  here  close  to  each  other,  and  stood  in  crowded 
groups ;  high  roofs  rising  aboye  lower  ones,  and  churches  and  steeples 
towering  over  all.  The  streets  ran  all  manner  of  crooked  ways,  and  even 
the  avenues  of  the  town  (the  Russian  towns  have  none),  the  long  pop- 
lar avenues,  and  the  dusty  roads,  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  appeared 
to  us  both  cheerful  and  stately,  as  did  the  view  of  the  whole  from  the 
western  heights,  over  which  our  Broder  Baude  rolled  away,  the  next 
morning  at  eight  o  clock. 

Upon  these  hills  the  road  divides  itself.  The  principal  road  goes  on 
towsjrds  Stry  by  a  circuitous  route.  A  bad  by-road  leads  to  the  town 
of  ffalitshf  which  although  much  famed  in  the  Russian  annals,  is  now 
no  more  than  a  small  place  inhabited  only  by  Polish  Jews,  and  bean 
no  traces  of  its  former  greatness.  This  is  the  case  with  all  Russian 
towns  of  bygone  prosperity,  which,  not  being  built  of  solid  stone  like  our 
old  cities,  do  not  bequeath  to  posterity  any  tokens  of  their  ancient  splen- 
dour. We  had  hired  our  coach  and  its  driver  for  the  longer  road,  and 
had  paid  him  extra  money  on  purpose;  but  the  shorter  suited  him 
better — ^he^had  laid  a  plot  with  a  brother  driver  who  was  going  the  same 
way,  and  lyhen  we  came  to  the  cross  road,  both  turned  off  towards 
Halitsh.  We  scroamed  out  of  the  carriage  windows — so  did  the  passen- 
gers in  the  other  coach,  but  as  persuasion  and  threats  were  in  vain,  our 
only  way  was  to  get  out,  and  seizing  the  horse's  roins,  to  turn  them  back 
again  by  main  force,  which  done,  the  ill-humoured  Jewish  drivers,  after 
much  noisy  altercation,  submitted,  and  quietly  drove  down  the  pie* 
scribed  road. 

FROM  STANI8LAV0V  TO  STRY. 

Behind  Stanislavov,  we  saw  the  first  manured  field.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Pruth  and  throughout  Bukovina,  no  manuro  is  ever  used,  because  ^ 
soil  is  so  rich  and  productive  that  it  needs  none,  as  is  also  the  case  all  over 
Moldavia  and  Southern  Russia.  This  kind  of  soil  ceases  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dniester,  and,  as  we  proceed  north-west,  every  thing  grows  more  and 
more  barren  and  scanty,  till  we  reach  the  sandy  plains  of  Poland,  which 
partake  of  the  desert  nature  of  those  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia.  In 
Bukovina  six  or  eight  oxen  are  always  harnessed  to  the  plough,  afto  the 
custom  of  South  Russia  and  Moldavia.  Here  the  plough  is  driven  with 
only  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  sometimes  only  with  one.  The  whole 
state  of  agriculturo  and  housekeeping  is  different  hero  from  what  it  is  in 
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Bnkorma.  Oram  is  no  longer  ihresBed  by  horses  in  the  open  air,  but 
wiih  flails  in  large  bams ;  hay  or  com  are  no  longer  kept  in  great  heaps 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  sheds  and  bams  ;  nature  appears  more  niggardly 
and  less  liberal,  man  more  careful  and  painstaking.  The  furrows  are 
drawn  in  the  peculiar  manner  common  throughout  Poland ;  six  small 
furrows  lie  dose  together,  and  then  comes  a  great,  broad,  deep  one.  This 
gives  the  fields  a  curious  but  not  unpleasing  appearance. 

Maize  is  no  longer  cultivated  here,  and  consequently  we  no  longer  meet 
with  any  of  the  national  dishes  prepared  fi*om  it  by  the  Moldavians.  The 
potato,  on  the  contraiy,  becomes  more  and  more  plentiful ;  in  no  part  of 
Poland,  Posen  excepted,  is  this  root  so  much  eaten  as  in  Galicia.  The 
Germans,  as  everywhere,  are  zealous  partisans  of  this  vegetable.  ''  The 
people  here,"  said  a  Galician  to  us  one  day,  "  eat  very  little  bread  on  week- 
aays,  though  plenty  on  Sundays ;  and  they  only  eat  meat  on  high  festival 
days,  at  weddmgs,  christenings,  and  so  forth,  while  the  Moldavians  and 
South  Russians,  eat  meat  every  day." 

The  slavery  of  the  peasants  nere  is  still  very  abject,  as  it  is  all  over  Po- 
land.  MonsieL  Dtti>m^  drawn  a  map  of  diizatian  in  France,  on  which 
-he  has  shaded  the  wild  and  uncultivated  regions  quite  dark,  the  more  cul- 
tivated, lighter,  and  so  on  to  the  white  re^ons  of  perfect  refinement  and 
civilization.  If  ^a  similar  map  to  indicate  the  extent  of  slavery  in  Poland 
were  to  be  drawn,  the  whole  country  ought  to  be  painted  black  as  ink, 
without  a  single  white  spot;  no  doubt,  however,  there  would  be  gradations 
in  blackness.  The  blackest  hue  of  all  would  be  found  in  Lithuania,  where 
the  slavery  of  the  peasants  is  of  the  most  oppressive  character,  and  where 
ihe  timid  yielding  pliable  nature  of  the  people  offers  no  resistance  to  op- 
pression. In  GaUcia — ^particularly  in  Rusniak  Galicia,  a  few  faint  streaks 
of  a  lighter  shade  might  be  admitted.  Slavery  is  older  in  Poland  than  in 
Russia ;  the  Poles  fi^rat  introduced  it  among  the  Malorossian  races,  and 
history  shows  how  much  trouble  it  cost  them  to  do  so.  The  Russians 
have  always  kept  within  boimds  in  the  infliction  of  their  fetters  tipon  sub- 
ject nations.  The  effect  of  this  is  manifest  among  the  Rusniaks  of  Galicia, 
in  a  certain  independent  and  lofty  bearing,  whilst  the  Lithuanian  serfs, 
prostrate  before  their  masters,  seem  to  have  lost  all  dignity  and  self- 
respect 

In  northern  Poland,  two  thirds  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  peasant  is 
at  the  disposal  of  his  lord,  whilst  in  Gralicia  he  has  only  to  work  for  his 
master  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  days.  They  call  this  task  work  ^'  B.ohhotP 
Only  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  the  year  are  exacted  as  Robbot  from  the 
crown  peasants.  Besides  the  Robbot,  there  are  many  irregular  tasks  and 
services  of  different  kinds,  and  tributary  offerings  of  butter,  eggs,  fmit, 
mon^,  &c.,  which  are  not  regulated  by  law,  but  by  a  vague  rule  of  cus- 
tom, liable  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  will  of  a  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive master.  The  Austrian  government  is  unceasing  in  its  endeavours 
to  diange  these  undefined  duties,  but  much  remains  to  be  cleared  away 
in  this  Augean  stable  of  Polish  slavery,  and  in  most  instances,  the  Galician, 
like  the  Lithuanian  master,  can  do  pretty  much  what  he  pleases  with 
his  serfe. 

An  important  innovation  in  Galicia  is  the  general  prevalence  of  German 
agricultural  colonies.  They  have  entered  the  coimtry  partly  at  the  invi- 
tation of  private  noblemen,  and  partly  at  that  of  the  government.  North 
of  die  Carpathians)  among  the  Poles  and  Russians  as  far  as  the  Caucasus 
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and  the  sea  of  Asoph,  these  German  colonists  are  always  called  SuabianSf^ 
whilst  south  of  the  Carpathians,  in  Hungary  and  Transyhaniay  they  are 
eyerywhere  known  hy  the  name  of  ScusonSy  whether  they  come  £rom  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube.  The  study  of  the  Grerman  colonists  in 
these  countries,  of  the  old  customs  which  they  haye  retained,  and  the  new 
ones  which  haye  crept  in  among  them,  the  different  influences  of  the  dif-* 
ferent  races  among  whom  they  haye  settled,  upon  their  costume,  language^ 
and  manners,  would  be  one  fiill  of  interest.  Whoeyer  imagines  Gialicia  to 
be  an  iminteresting  country  is  yery  much  mistaken.  The  mere  con« 
templation  of  the  influence  of  the  different  elements  of  the  population 
upon  each  other,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  eyery  dioughiful 
jnind. 

The  road  £rom  Stanislayoy  to  Stry  passes  through  Kalush  and  Boletroy, 
and  through  the  yalleys  of  the  riyers  Lomiga  and  Striza.  In  the  first 
yalley  we  dined,  in  the  second  we  passed  the  night.  All  these  Carpathian 
mountain-streams  are  pretty  much  alike.  They  are  each  ten  or  twelve 
miles  long,  and  flow  yery  rapidly  in  a  north-eastern  direction  into  the 
Dniester.  Each  consists  of  two  streams  which  unite  together  about  two 
miles  aboye  the  spot  where  they  flow  into  the  Dniester.  Each  has  a  town 
at  its  mouth,  and  another  further. up  the  yalley. 

The  Mogilos,  or  graye  hillocks  of  the  Mongolian  races,  are  yery  abundant 
in  Bukoyina  and  round  Stanislayoy,  but  here  they  appear  to  cease  alto* 
gether.  Southern  Galicia  is  almost  as  thickly  sown  with  these  Mogilos 
as  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia. 

In  eyery  yillage  and  town  we  found,  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place, 
a  large  stone  effigy  of  some  holy  martyr,  or  canonized  hermit,  or  a  Ma- 
donna^ clad  in  nun's  attire,  bearing  the  infant  Christ,  or  a  priest,  bearing 
the  consecrated  Host;  all  so  many  monuments  of  the  supremacy  of 
Catholicism  oyer  the  Greek  religion,  for  the  latter,  not  approving  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  seryice  of  religion,  has  banished  all  such  images  from  the 
churches,  streets,  and  market-places.  Throughout  all  the  countries  subject 
to  the  Greek  church,  such  monuments  are  neyer  found  in  the  towns  and 
yillages,  and  an  oil  painting  here  and  there  in  some  chapel,  a  fresco  paint- 
ing on  the  wall  of  some  church  or  cloister,  or,  oftener,  a  simple  cross,  made 
of  two  pieces  of  wood,  rudely  nailed  together,  are  the  only  visible  symbols 
made  use  of.  The  catholics  taught  the  Rusniaks  to  erect  effigies  of  this 
kind,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Bohemia  and  Bayaria ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  reverenced  by  the  people,  for  I  never  saw  a  Rusniak  cross 
himself  before  any  of  these  images,  although  he  does  so  in  every  church, 
and  before  every  old  Greek  picture,  as  piously  as  any  Russian. 

At  Kalush  we  dined  at  a  Jewish  trctcteur'Sy  named  Schnitzle.  A  few 
Austrian  soldiers  were  playing  at  billiards  with  some  civilians,  and  a 
Jewish  marker  was  calling  out  the  numbers  in  Polish.  The  Austrian 
soldiers  and  officers  in  Cralicia  always  appeared  to  me  merry  and  cheerful ; 
Poland  appears  to  agree  with  them  very  well.  They  are  always  making 
a  noise,  and  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  billiard,  card,  or  dinner  table. 
There  is  something  complacent  and  self-satisfied  about  them.  This  cheer- 
fulness and  merriment  of  the  Austrians  in  Galicia  must  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Poles.  The  German  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
rejoice  at  seeing  his  countrymen  living  here  as  riders  and  conquerors^  did 
not  many  a  disagreeable  conviction  disturb  this  feeling ;  among  others, 
the  knowledge  that  the  Austrian  has  no  feeling  of  national  patriotism 
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about  hfan,  and  if  commanded,  would  just  as  readily  direct  his  musket  at  a 
Saxon  or  Prussian,  as  at  a  Russian  or  Pole. 

This  place  had  been  half  burnt  down  a  week  before.  The  wooden 
walls  and  roofe  of  the  houses  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  only  a  row 
of  tall  chimneys,  with  the  ovens  and  hearths  to  which  they  belonged,  still 
towered  like  pillars  from  the  dust  and  ashes  beneath.  In  Northern 
Poland  I  had  often  seen  villages  destroyed  by  fire,  which  always  presented 
the  same  appearance. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  market-place  of  the  little  town  I  appeared 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  Germany ;  for  Grerman  peasants  were  standing 
everywhere  around,  dressed  in  blue  cloth,  the  young  in  jackets  with  silver 
buttons,  the  old  in  long  coats.  Some  were  standing  in  groups,  others 
leaning  against  the  wooden  railings  in  long  rows,  and  aU  enjoying  the 
Sunday  dolcefar  niente.  They  told  us  that  they  got  on  very  well,  and 
that  by  feeding  and  selling  cattle,  they  earned  a  good  deal  of  money. 
'^  The  Germans  are  the  only  people  in  Poland  who  eat  meat  every  day," 
said  a  Jew  to  us  once.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  upon  the  whole,  it 
IS  very  pleasant  to  be  a  German,  for  a  German  patriot  has  a  very  exten- 
sive fatherland,  and  everywhere  finds  his  countiymen  prosperous  and 
respected. 

We  drank  tea  at  DaUna^  a  little  town  lying  between  two  hills  of  the 
Carpathians.  Though  it  was  Sunday,  we  found  the  market-place  of 
Dalina  full  of  life,  bustle,  and  traffic.  The  law  forbids  the  holding  of  a 
market  on  a  Sunday,  yet,  all  through  Galicia,  the  principal  business  of  the 
week  is  carried  on  on  Sundays^  probably  according  to  the  old  Malorossian 
custom,  for  we  remarked  the  same  thing  throughout  Southern  Russia, 
Odessa  not  excepted. 

It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  ethnographers  and  travellers  do 
not  visit  these  countries,  to  give  us  some  account  of  the  life  led  in  these 
cities  of  the  Carpathians,  and  to  perpetuate  a  few  of  the  interesting  pictures 
which  daily  present  themselves.  In  fact,  while  sitting  on  the  wooden 
bench  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  we  could  in  a  few  moments,  withea 
little  portable  camera-obscura,  have  collected  several  pictures,  wanting 
neither  in  general  nor  in  picturesque  interest.  We  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  universal  cheer&lness  which  appeared  to  animate  all ;  not 
only  the  leisurely  buyers  and  promenaders,  but  the  merchants  and  men  of 
business,  seemed  full  of  Sunday  gaiety.  The  round  satisfied  countenance, 
merry  eye,  and  white  uniform,  of  the  Austrian  soldier,  contrasted  agree- 
ably witn  groups  of  dark-furred  Rusniaks.  The  young  Rusniak  girls,  arm 
in  arm,  promenaded  in  long  rows  up  and  down  before  the  gay  booths, 
richly  stocked  with  fancy  wares.  Their  peculiar  head-dress,  a  long  white 
handkerchief,  fastened  together  at  the  forehead,  and  waving  behind  and 
by  the  side  like  a  long  banner,  became^hem  remarkably  well.  The  Goralen, 
a  poetical  and  musical  race,  of  great  physical  strength,  and  much  given  to 
tobacco  smuggling,  had  descended  in  great  numbers  from  the  mountains, 
to  trade  in  cattle  ;  and  both  men  and  women  were  easily  known  by  the 
two  thick  plaits  in  which  they  arrange  their  black  hair,  and  which  they 
wind  round  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the  ears.  Here  and  there  a 
tall  Magyar,  of  slow  gait  and  dignified  manners,  wandered  through  the 
crowd,  and  here  and  there  was  a  barefooted  monk  in  his  great  brown  cowl. 
The  long  black  talar  of  the  small,  meager,  Polish  Jew,  an  indispensable 
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ftg«at  in  PoHth  oommeroe,  was  seen  on  erery  tid«.  The  Jew  enrtngeB 
and  consolidates  every  thii^,  forms  and  witnesses  agreementi,  and  hdlds 
together  the  whole  fiubric  of  society  ;  every  thine  moves  and  lives  here  in  a 
Jewish  element.  The  Jew  is  either  himself  Uie  merchant,  or  the  broker 
who  mediates  between  him  and  his  customers;  the  Jew  guides  and 
settles  all  business,  the  Jew  pours  out  the  brandy  which  gives  the  purdiaser 
firesh  courage  for  bargaining,  and  it  was  a  Jew  who  brought  us  the  coffee 
which  sweetened  our  contemplation  of  these  interesting  groups. 

Near  Dalina  we  crossed  the  Svisa,  one  of  those  litde  rivers  of  the  Car- 
pathians spoken  of  above,  but  which  was  now  a  lifeless  insignificant  piece  of 
water.  In  spring,  however,  when  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  sweUs 
its  current,  it  is,  like  all  these  rivers,  very  useful  to  the  ffuzzulen  and 
G&ralen,  •  The  Huzzulen  float  the  wood  of  the  Carpathians  down  to  the 
Dniester,  where  they  dispose  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Halitsh,  who  convey 
it  to  its  further  destination.  Great  orchards  of  plums  are  to  be  seen  in  a& 
the  villages  here ;  this  fruit  thrives  amazingly  in  Galici»,  where  it  yields 
the  far-ftuned  Zpetschenmuss,  which  the  Galicians  call  PoviUf  and  which 
forms  no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce  with  Hungary,  Northern 
Poland,  and  the  Ukraine.  This  Gralidan  FoviU  is  everywhere  welcome 
as  an  agreeable  and  nourishing  kind  of  food,  and  Lemberg  contains  large 
warehouses  full  of  tubs  of  Po^.  Wlule  travelling  in  Ch^cia  grest  plum 
orchards  were  often  shown  us,  which  brought  in  annually  many  thousands 
of  florins.     This  cultivation  of  pliuns  decreased  as  we  proceeded  northward. 

In  the  evening  we  drank  tea  at  Bcdekhov,  for  we  nad  not  yet  learnt  to 
dispense  with  this  agreeable  Russian  custom.  The  Polish  word  for  tea, 
**  JlerbcUa,'*  signifies  more  properly  herb^  and  in  ^t  there  is  little  more 
of  the  genuine  Chinese  beverage  in  the  article  itself  than  in  its  name ;  so 
that  we  often  thought  with  longing  of  the  delightful  Russian  ^*  Tshai" 
genuine  in  word  and  £act. 

The  harmonious  but  monotonous  and  melancholy  tones  of  an  Harmonica 
attracted  us  firom  our  tea-table  to  the  lavni  before  the  house,  where  we  saw 
two  or  three  German  carriers  lying  on  the  ground.  They  were  Silesians 
from  Teschen,  handsome,  powerful  men,  in  short  blue  jackets  and  trousers, 
all  richly  set  with  large  silver  buttons,  and  with  gay  woollen  caps  on  thdr 
heads.  They  were  conveying  cloth  from  the  farfamed  manufiusturing 
town  of  Biala  to  Tshemovitze,  in  Bukovina,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Russia, 
Walachia,  and  Turkey.  Both  the  Silesian  and  Moravian  carriers  travd 
through  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  They  use  the  same  great  waggons  covered  with  white  linen 
cloths  which  are  common  in  Germany.  With  these  heavy  vehicles  they 
can  only  travel  on  regular  roads,  and  though  with  their  powerful  horses 
and  great  strong^  waggons,  they  can  transport  heavy  and  bulky  goods  with 
greater  ease  and  security  than  the  native  carriers,  yet  in  districts  unprovided 
with  roads,  they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  latter.  The  Rusniaks  and 
Slovaks  are  the  only  native  Galicians  who  carry  on  this  busmess  on  a  large 
scale.  Where  there  are  good  roads  the  German  waggoners  are  preferred, 
but  everywhere  else  the  Rusniaks.  The  Russians  everywhere  seem  to 
have  a  particular  tendency  to  this  wandering  way  of  life,  mr  as  in  Gaficia, 
the  Moldavians,  Poles,  and  MasureUy  always  stay  at  home,  while  the 
Rusniaks  are  found  wandering  about  everywhere ;  so  in  Lithuania,  Ii« 
vonia,  and  Esthonia,  the  carriers  and  dnvers  <are  all  Russians.  The 
restless,  busy,  nomadic  life  of  a  waggoner  or  driver  suits  the  Russian 
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ehttaetor«  Breslau,  Posen,  Warsaw,  Kiev,  BukoTina,  Ofen,  and  Pesth, 
may  be  named  as  the  boimdary  points  in  the  great  circle  which  the  Rus- 
niaKS  frequent  as  carriers.  Laden  with  wine,  salt,  honey,  corn,  and 
JEhviUy  thej  intersect  the  Carpathians,  where  their  light  little  carts,  built 
in  the  Russian  fashion,  are  better  than  the  heavy,  solid  waggons  of  the 
Gecmans.  The  making  of  roads,  however,  is  narrowing  their  territory 
more  and  more,  and  enlarging  that  of  the  Germans.  It  may  be  ima- 
mned,  therefore,  with  what  unfavourable  eyes  the  Rusniak  regard  the 
fine  new  *^  Imperial  road,''  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  intersects  the 
whole  of  Galicia. 

The.  different  branches  of  transport  in  Galicia,  are  divided  among  the 
different  elements  of  the  population,  in  about  the  following  manner.  The 
Germans  convey  the  produce  of  Austria  and  Silesia  along  the  high-roads 
to  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Rusniaks  travel  about  in  the  interior  with 
home  produce,  along  the  natural  paths  of  the  country.  The  Jews  never 
convey  goods,  but  only  travellers.  The  Huzulen  and  Garolen  are  in 
possession  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  occupy  themselves  with  water 
carriage. 

STRY. 

We  set  off  irom  Balekhov  at  three  o'clock,  the  next  morning.  Every 
thing  still  slumbered  under  the  black  veil  of  night ;  the  Carpathians 
seemed  to  have  unquiet  dreams,  for  a  storm  was  raging  among  them. 
Every  thing  was  dark  and  silent  in  the  Rusniak  villages,  and  only  here 
and  there  the  forge  of  some  industrious  smith  gleamed  through  the  night. 
We  shuddered  with  cold  and  drowsiness,  and  were  very  glad  when  we 
arrived  to  breakfast  at  "  the  Imperial  free  city  of  Stry." 

Before  the  gates  of  the  city  we  saw  a  board  stuck  up,  on  which  was 
written  in  large  letters  " Hier  ist  Vieksetiche"*  A  great  herd  of  Podo- 
lian  oxen  stood  lowing  before  the  gate,  and  an  Austrian  soldier  was  trans- 
lating the  melancholy  inscription  for  the  Malorossian  cattle-dealers,  who 
then  sorrowfully  turned  away  with  their  beasts  to  avoid  the  town  by  a 
circuit.  At  the  inn  of  Stry,  a  Polish  lady  of  rank,  vrith  her  attendants, 
was  just  entering  a  huge  old-fashioned  coach,  such  as  we  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  Five  horses  were  harnessed  to  it ;  three  before  the  other 
two.  The  host  was  putting  some  packets  of  **  Stry  sausages"  into  the 
lady's  carriage,  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  take  some 
witn  us,  as  no  travellers  ever  left  Stry  without  some  specimens  of  this 
esteemed  and  fai^med  delicacy. 

Stry  is  a  Polish  city,  but  a  good  deal  Germanizedy  that  is  to  say  cleared 
of  all  its  Polish  dirt  and  rubbish,  famished  with  proper  gates  and  walls, 
and  vrith  a  few  good  buildings,  and  well  paved  throu^out.  The  old 
Polish  dustholes,  once  so  common  in  Galicia,  have  all  been  swept  away  by 
the  Austrian  government.  To  see  them  in  their  old  unchanged,  unso- 
phisticated condition,  the  traveller  must  go  to  Russian  Poland,  particu- 
larly to  Lithuania.  Stry  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  free  city,  '^  Volnai  GorodT* 
This  name  must  not  call  up  in  the  reader's  mind  the  image  of  one  of  our 
German  free  cities.  The  expression  has  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  nothing 
to  do  with  political  freedom  and  independence,  but  merely  denotes  that 
no  priyate  nobleman  is  master  of  the  place.     The  Imperial  free  cities  are 

*  Here  a  contagious  epidemic  is  raging  among  the  cattle. 
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called  80  as  opposed  to  die  Daminikalni  Gorodi^  or  cities  belonging  to 
private  persons.  Next  to  these  private  cities,  where  the  one  nobleman 
possesses  all  the  land  and  houses,  whera  all  the  citizens  pay  their  rent  to 
him,  where  he  names  the  magistrates  and  Burgermeisters  of  his  own 
authority,  and  where  criminals  are  tried  in  his  name ;  next  to  these  come 
the  Camercd  Stddte,  (Katneralni  Gorodi)y  where  the  emperor  is  the  same 
to  the  towns,  as  the  private  nobleman  is  to  the  Dominial  Stadt. 

As  the  morning  dawned,  the  market-place  of  Stry  became  more  and 
more  filled  with  Jewish  brandy  dealers,  and  bread-selling  Germans.  As 
the  sun  rose,  the  Jews  began  to  pray,  and  while  pouring  out  brandy  for 
the  peasants,  popping  their  money  in  their  pockets,  and  going  up  and 
down  into  their  cellars  to  fetch  fresn  bottles,  they  continued  gabbling  over 
their  prayers,  uninterrupted  by  their  various  avocations. 
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From  Stry  our  road  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  It  is  here 
a  fine  broad  river,  bordered  by  beautiful  meadows,  which  are  flooded  every 
spring.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Dniester  arises  that  narrow  range  of  bills 
intersected  by  many  small  streams,  which  spreads  out  from  the  Carpaddans, 
dividing  the  Dniester  from  the  Vistula,  and  proceeding  further  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towards  Podolia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Dniester  from 
that  of  Bug.  The  Dniester  is  here,  as  everywhere  on  its  course  towards 
the  Pontus,  very  deep  and  rapid.  I  now  crossed  this  river,  over  which  I 
had  passed  so  often,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  my  life,  at  the  little  fish- 
ing village  of  Rosvadov.  Even  here,  scarcely  ten  miles  from  its  source^ 
the  river  already  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fish. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dniester  pay  four  thousand  florins  rent  for  the  bridge 
and  road  tolls  of  this  district,  and  they  make  scarcely  as  much  profit  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  a  miserable  life  of  dirty  squalor,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Throughout  Galicia  the  Jews  generally  rent  all  the 
tolls  of  the  roads  and  bridges. 

At  ]^^ikolayev,  or  Mikolayev,  as  the  Poles  say,  who  always  turn  the 
Russian  ns  into  ms,  we  saw  a  very  old  Greek  Rusniak  church.  This  little 
building  rests,  like  most  Rusniak  churches,  imder  the  shade  of  a  grove  of 
venerable  oaks,  whose  lofty  tops  far  overshadow  the  old  towers.  The 
church  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  the  waUs  of  great  trunks  of  beeches  laid 
crossways  on  one  another ;  the  three  towers  which  rise  into  the  air,  like 
old  decayed  branches,  are  built  of  pinewood  and  covered  with  wooden 
shingles.  The  roof  of  the  church  was  so  low,  that  my  head  reached  up  to 
it,  and  when  at  last  the  priest  drew  back  the  curious  old  bolts,  and  the 
thick  oaken  door  grated  like  that  of  a  prison  as  it  opened,  we  felt  as  if  en- 
tering the  interior  of  a  hollow  tree.  The  church  was  filled  with  a  dim 
twilight ;  for  the  only  apertures  for  light  were  the  little  windows  in  the 
towers,  and  the  waving  shade  of  the  dark  oak-trees  playing  roimd  the 
place,  weakened  the  eflect  of  the  few  rays  of  sunslune  which  shone  down 
through  these  apertures,  upon  the  glittering  pictures  of  saints  on  the  waUs. 
Before  the  door  was  inscribed  upon  the  walls,  in  old  Slavonic  numbers, 
rough  as  if  hewn  with  an  axe,  the  date  1633.  The  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  famous  Russian  saint,  Nicholas,  who  stands  in  high  veneration  with 
the  Rusniaks.  His  picture  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  Iconostase,  and  had 
just  the  same  physiognomy  and  the  same  decorations  as  in  Russia.  Iconos- 
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iase,  altar,  and  holy  vessels,  were  just  as  we  see  them  in  all  old  Russian 
Greek  churches,  and  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  modifying  influence  of 
Catholicism  were  to  be  discovered ;  a  little  sculpture  had,  however,  crept  in 
here  and  there.  The  image  of  Christ  upon  the  crucifix,  carried  by  the 
priest,  was  not  merely  traced  as  the  Russians,  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mandment against  graven  images,  are  accustomed  to  have  it,  but  stood 
out  in  relief  from  the  cross.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  priest.  He  said^ 
certainly  this  was  wrong,  but  it  could  not  always  be  helped,  for  those  crosses 
were  often  presents  from  Catholics.  I  also  noticed  two  or  three  insigni- 
ficant modifications  in  the  service  ;  for  example,  the  altar  remains  visible 
to  the  congregation  during  the  whole  service,  whilst  in  Russia  it  is  hidden 
from  them'  at  certain  times  by  the  drawing  of  curtains,  and  the  closing  of 
the  doors  of  the  Iconostase.  In  the  middle  of  the  church  was  a  great  stone, 
about  a  foot  and  half  high ;  this  was  the  pulpit.  The  priest  told  me  that 
every  Sunday  he  stood  upon  this  stone,  and  preached  some  moral  discourse 
to  the  congregation  in  the  Rusniak  language,  although  he  could  speak 
Polish,  and  his  congregation  could  understand  it.  Behind  the  altar  was  a 
collection  of  old  Slavonic  church  books  browned  and  blackened  by  time, 
which  were  ail  printed  in  Lemberg  or  Kiev,  and  the  older  ones  in  the  far- 
famed  Russian  monastery  of  Potshayu.  The  whole  Iconostase  stood 
awry,  and  the  pictures  hung  awry  on  the  walls,  which,  like  the  whole  church, 
looked  as  if  about  to  fall  in.     The  patron  and  owner  of  the  church  was  one 

of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  Galicia,  Count  R .     For  thirty  years  the 

congregation  had  in  vain  been  endeavouring  to  get  their  master  to  rebuild 
the  church.  <'  That  man  is  a  freemason  and  jacobin/'  said  the  priest.  ^^  He 
has  built  mills,  manufactories,  breweries,  and  a  great  theatre  at  Lemberg, 
but  not  one  church.  Six  of  his  churches  are  already  in  this  deplorable 
state ;  yet  he  prefers  paying  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Metropolitan  every 
year,  to  laying  out  any  thing  upon  rebuilding  them."  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  wish  that  the  count  may  not  alter  his  mind;  for  if  a  new  church 
were  to  be  built,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  It  would  be  made  larger 
than  the  present  one,  and  then  the  old  overshadowing  oaks  with  their  vene- 
rable thousand  years  would  fall,  the  old  stone  would  be  replaced  by  a  ma- 
hogany pulpit,  the  old  well  thumbed  Slavonic  books  would  give  way  to 
new  ones  in  elegant  bindings,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  would  bear 
witness  only  to  the  skill  of  the  Lemberg  masons,  and  not  to  the  thousand 
heartwrung  sighs  and  fervent  prayers,  which  have  ascended  to  Heaven 
from  beneath  flie  lowly  roof  of  that  little  old,  time-worn  Rusniak  temple. 
I  could  not  help  wishing  therefore  that  the  church  might  long  preserve  its 
uneven  walls  and  old  oaks,  and  I  told  the  priest  he  would  do  wisely  not  to 
mourn  over  the  backwardness  of  his  patron,  but  rather  to  do  all  he  could  to 
preserve  the  old  church  in  it-s  present  state.  It  is  always  easy  to  build  a 
new  church,  but  very  difficult  to  build  one  two  hundred  years  old. 

In  this  church  we  copied  the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  United 
Gh-eek  church,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  present  position 
of  that  church.  It  runs  thus  : — ^^  Michael  Lewicki  z  Bozega  Milosierdzia 
i  zu  wladza  S.  Stolicu,  Apostolskiei  Metropolita  Halickiy  Arzuhickup 
Lwowskiy  Biskup  KamenickV*  (Michael  Lewicki,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Chair,  Metropolitan  of  Halitsh, 
Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  and  Bishop  of  Kameniez.)  In  his  official  German 
title,  the  following  words  are  always  added  to  the  foregoing : — "  Excel- 
lency, Privy  Coujadllor,  and  Doctor  of  Theology."    Although  he  now  re- 
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sides  in  Lemberg,  he  is  alwi^s  styled  Metropolitan  of  Hatitsh,  the  old 

aitaL  His  old  Bishopric  of  Kameniez,  has  long  ago  fallen  to  Russia ; 
I  he^does  not  regard  it  as  '^  in  partibus  infideHum,"  but  as  ^^  in  partibiis 
fideliumy"  and  womd  much  like  to  join  it.  The  united  Greeks  are  ha 
from  bearing  the  Union  with  patience ;  on  the  contrary  they  bear  it  only 
as  an  unavoidable  necessity.  In  the  publications  of  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Pope  is  always  called  "  Nashu  Pasterz  Grzegorz  XVir  (our  Pastor 
Gregory  XVI.)  The  Priests  are  not  called  Popes,  but  pastors  {Pasierz)^ 
or  clergymen  {Kyonzui,)  The  word  ^^  Pope"  is  here  used  only  as  a 
contemptuous  appellation.  *^  A  man  is  fined  a  ducat  here,  if  he  call  a 
Priest  Pope,"  said  the  Priest,  ^'  but  if  any  one  just  &esh  from  Hungary  or 
Russia  calls  me  so,  I  do  not  complain/'  This  feeling  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  Catholicism ;  and  may  not  be  shared  by  the  people, 
who  are  very  much  attached  to  their  old  Popes.  To  our  surprise,  we 
found  the  common  Russian  superstition,  that  the  chance  meeting  with  a 
Pope  13  an  evil  omen,  prevailing  here  also.  If  a  Rusniak  meets  a  Pope  in 
g^ing  out,  he  spits  to  avert  the  threatened  eviL  There  is  another  super- 
stition current  here,  which  I  never  met  with  in  Russia,  namely,  that  to 
meet  a  Jew  forebodes  good  fortune  and  prosperity.  This  reminded  me 
of  many  similar  strange  prejudices  in  Germany,  such  as  that  to  dream  of 
a  fire  signifies  money,  and  that  it  is  unlucky  to  wish  a  hunter  success 
when  he  sets  out. 

That  remarkable  tract  of  country  which  separates  North  from  Soatii 
Galicia»  the  land  of  the  Poles  from  that  of  the  Rusniaks,  commences  be- 
hind and  Nikolayev,  is  about  700  or  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
400  or  600  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  It  is  very  bare  and 
quite  flat,  and  consists  of  masses  of  chalk,  full  of  petri&ctions,  as  in 
Podolia.  The  littie  rivers  which  rush  down  frt>m  it  into  the  Dniester, 
flow  through  deep  sharply  cut  channels.  We  saw  no  trees  but  birch 
trees.  Towards  Lemberg  the  road  became  a  littie  less  even,  and  we  drove 
over  the  wave-like  undulations,  now  up  and  now  down.  The  roads  were 
here  paved  with  tiie  soft  chalk  of  tiie  PkUeau,  and  were  therefore  very 
bad.  On  this  table  land  the  races  began  to  mix.  We  entered  a  village 
whidi  was  peopled  half  by  Poles  and  half  by  Rusniaks.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Rusniaks  form  stiU  the  majority.  We  now,  for  the  first 
time,  met  with  the  small  Polish  horses,  and  in  the  inns  and  public-houses 
Polish  landlords  became  more  frequent. 

Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  we  ag^in  enjoyed  the  long  unseen  spec* 
tade  of  a  smooth  mirror-like  lake.  Throughout  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and 
Soutii  Russia,  there  are  no  good  sized  inland  lakes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
&ct,  and  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the  structure  of  the  ground,  that 
tiiroughout  the  wholiB  extent  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  a  district  more 
tiian  100  (Grerman)  miles  long,  and  fif^n  or  twenty  wide,  there  is 
not  one  considerable  basin  of  water,  while  the  Alps  are  full  of  them.  Not 
one  of  the  numerous  streams,  which  flow  down  from  the  Carpathians  into 
the  Dniester,  forms  a  lake. 

In  our  Broder  Bande,  we  had' taken  up,  frY)m  time  to  time,  specimens  of 
all  the  different  classes  of  Galician  population  ;  giving  a  lift  now  to  a 
Rusniak,  now  to  an  Armenian,  now  to  a  Jew,  now  to  a  priest,  and  now 
to  a  German  mechanic.  We  found  the  more  opportunity  hr  tins,  as  the 
land  of  pedestrians  begins  at  Bukovina.  Throu^out  Russia,  where  there 
are  scarcely  any  footpaths^  no  one  goes  on  foot ;  neitiier  tradesman  nor 
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paaauity  nehlifir  monk  nor  pedlar,  except  perhaps  the  poor  hardwom 
soldier.  A  few  miles  firom  Lemberg,  we  gave  a  lift  to  an  Austrian  sol« 
dier.  He  was  a  Pole,  but  spoke  Grerman ;  he  had  served  for  ten  years, 
and  was  to  serve  four  more.  He  looked  very  well  off.  He  told  us  that 
he  rubbed  his  white  clothes  over  every  week  with  chalk.  The  coat  given 
him  by  the  Emperor  was  to  last  him  two  years,  the  cloak  three  years ; 
he  received  three  shirts  for  two  years,  two  pair  of  trousers  for  each  year, 
and  one  pair  of  boots  every  nine  months.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
Polish  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  service  are  three  times  as  well  fed  and 
dothed  as  the  Russian  soldiers. 

Here  we  again  saw  the  genuine  old  Polish  bow,  which  we  had  never 
seen  since  leaving  Poland.  The  Polish  peasant  never  bends  forwards  when 
saluting  another,  as  we  do,  but  sideways,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
When^ey  do  the  thing  quickly,  it  is  only  a  jirk  of  the  left  shoulder. 
Grenerally,  however,  the  Poles  bow  so  low  that  they  almost  lose  their  ba- 
lance, bending  over  sideways,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the 
saluted  person,  sideways.  Even  the  very  dogs  do  not  approach  their 
masters  strait  forwards,  but  creep  sideways  towards  them.  The  usual 
Polish  salutation  which  accompanies  the  bow,  is  "  Padam  da  nog^  (I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,)  or  else  still  more  strongly,  ^^Pttdam  pod 
nashigy**  (1  throw  myself  under  your  feet).  These  phrases  are  continually 
used  in  common  conversation ;  for  servility  is  as  inherent  a  part  of  the 
Polish,  as  obedience  of  the  German  character.  Even  the  youn?  Polish 
eUganis  at  the  balls  of  Warsaw,  Lemberg,  and  Wilna,  talk  of  throwing 
themselves  "  at  the  feet"  and  "  under  the  feet"  of  their  partners.  The 
Polish  beggars  also  sometimes  place  their  caps  on  the  ground,  and  bow 
down  low  over  them,  in  saluting  a  superior. 

At  Brodki,  a  village  near  Lemberg,  a  young  Jewish  barmaid,  who  wore 
a  hood  decorated  witih  pearls,  worth  a  hundred  ducats,  told  us  that  the 
Jewesses  of  Lemberg  often  wear  jewels  to  the  value  of  from  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  ducats,  about  the  head.  She  also  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  Polish  beverage  called  Molina^  made  of  the  whitest  and  sweetest 
honey,  and  the  best  raspberries.  This  beverage  is  as  common  here  as 
mead  is  in  the  north. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  bustie  and  crowd  on  the  road,  and  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  public-houses,  showed  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  far-famed  and  much  praised  city  of  Lemberg 
or  «  Lvov." 

LEMBERQ. 

Lemberg  lies  in  a  smaU,  deep,  round  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
just  enclose  the  town  sufficiently  to  allow  it  the  necessary  room  for  spread- 
ing. Its  suburbs  stretch  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  that  the  whole  valley 
is  filled  with  buildings,  streets,  courtyards,  and  g^ardens. 

We  entered  the  city  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Every  thing  waa 
illuminated  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  the  lofty  nouses  were  %hted 
firom  top  to  bottom,  far  and  near  the  streets  gHttered  with  long  rows  of 
brilliant  lamps,  and  even  the  hiUs  around  sparkled  in  every  direction,  and 
yet  all  this  was  but  the  illumination  of  every  day.  On  high  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  when  the  city  is  festively  lighted  up,  the  spectacle  from  the  hills 
around  must  be  really  magnificent.    It  was  long  since  we  had  seen  any 
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thing  80  beautiful,  and  our  hearts  leaped  wi£h  joy  as  we  rolled  in  through 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

A  few  Zvanziger  warded  off  the  threatened  search  of  our  effects.  The 
Austrian  soldiers  quietly  let  us  pass,  and  our  Baude  soon  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  handsome  Hotel  de  Hussie,  where  we  found  a  fine  house, 
an  excellent  table  d^hote,  attentive  servants,  and  in  short,  all  the  accom- 
modations of  the  best  Austrian  inns,  at  very  moderate  prices.  Here  we 
spent  the  five  days  of  our  intended  stay  at  Lemberg  very  comfortably, 
and  when  we  bade  our  Mendly  host  farewell,  we  promised  to  chant  his 
praises  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  travellers.  In  the  luxurious  beds  of 
the  hotel  (I  speak  here  with  the  feeling  of  one  just  come  from  the  steppes), 
I  dreamed  very  agreeably  of  the  Goralen  and  Huzuletiy  of  conquered 
difficulties  and  expected  enjoyments,  till  late  in  the  morning  the  sun  of 
Lemberg  awaked  me  to  fresh  activity. 

It  was  the  20th  of  October  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  rose  widi 
the  mildest  and  pleasantest  air,  and  the  brightest  sunshine.     We  wandered 
through  the  long  streets  of  the  town,  towards  that  old  kernel  of  the  city, 
round  which  has  grown  up  this  mighty  crystallization,  of  not  less  than  six 
thousand  houses,  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants ;  I  mean  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Lowenburg^  which  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  high  hills,  overlook- 
ing the  valley  in  which  Lemberg  is  situated.     On  a  steep  sandhill  &om 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  above  this  valley,  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  built  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  prince  of  Halitsh  named 
Leo  or  Lvov.     The  town,  which  soon  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  this 
castle,   received  thus  the  name  of  Lvov,  or,   in   German,    LOwenbmg, 
shortened  into  Lemberg.     The  ruins  are  not  very  important     Only  a  few 
walls  of  the  old  castle  remain  upright,  but  fragments  of  other  walls  are 
scattered  all  over  the  mountain.     There  are  various  little  houses  on  the 
hiUs,  in  which  the  Austrian  soldiers  keep  their  powder.     From  these  ruins 
an  exceUent  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  city  and  its  suburbs. 

The  amphitheatre  of  hills,  by  which  Lemberg  is  surrounded,  is  one  of  the 
most  regular  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  forms  a  perfec^t  circle  of  about  a  German 
mile  in  diameter.  The  wall  of  hills  around  is  from  300  to  400  feet  above 
the  city,  which  in  its  turn,  is  102  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lemberg  looks  as  though  it  lay  as  snug  as  an  egg  in  its  nest,  in  this  baan 
of  hills.  Parts  of  the  suburbs  spread  up  these  hills,  and  the  highest  sum- 
mits are  adorned  with  churchyards,  convents,  and  ruins.  Over  these  hills 
spread  out  the  four  great  roads,  which  connect  Lemberg  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  the  one  towards  Cracow,  the  second  towards  Warsaw,  the  third 
towards  Russia,  and  the  fourth  towards  Hungary.  The  road  towards 
Warsaw  has  become  the  least  frequented  of  late,  and  that  towards  Hun- 
gary is  not  of  much  importance ;  the  principal  one  is  that  leading  to  Cra'^ 
cow  and  Vienna.  The  road  towards  Brody  and  Russia  has  also  become 
more  important  of  late  years. 

The  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  prome- 
nades. On  the  other  side  of  the  L(5wenburg,  I  looked  down  into  a  wide 
open  plain,  through  which  winds  the  road  towards  Warsaw,  and  the  little 
river  Poltev.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  plain  lies  much  lower  than  the 
valley  of  Lemberg.  Probably  the  latter  once  formed  a  little  lake,  which 
has  gradually  flowed  away  on  one  side.  In  one  comer  of  the  basin  rises 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Vistula,  called  the  Poltev,  which  flows  into  the 
Bug,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Vistula. 
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The  whole  apectaele  from  ihese  rums  is  magnificent.  The  situation  of 
Prague  resembles  that  of  Lemberg,  except  as  regards  the  riyer  of  the 
former  city  ;  but  the  situation  of  Cracow  exceeds  that  of  both  in  beauty. 
At  Lemberg  the  yiew  is  everywhere  wanting  in  extent.  Of  the  architec- 
ture of  Lemberg,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
any  thing  we  Germans  oyer  imagine  the  Poles  to  be  capable  of ;  for  not 
relatiyely  merely,  but  positively  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  far  more 
elegant  and  pleasing  than  that  of  many  great  cities  in  Germany.  The 
open  squares  are  large,  the  public  walks,  boulevards,  and  gardens  nume-* 
reus  and  extensive.  The  houses  and  churches,  the  manner  in  which  the 
buildings  are  arranged,  the  development  of  the  compHcated  web  of  streets, 
all  this  in  the  great  Polish  cities,  such  as  Wilna,  Cracow;^  Posen,  Gnesen, 
Stanislavov,  Lemberg,  &c.,  remind  us  far  more  of  the  old  German  cities  of 
the  middle  ages,  than  of  the  Russian  cities.  There  are  parts  of  Lemberg, 
where  tiie  traveller  might  fancy  himself  in  Magdeburg,  Nuremberg,  or 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  close  connexion 
which  has  so  long:  subsisted  between  Poland  and  Western  Germany. 

Lemberg,  which  became  important  in  proportion  as  HaUtsh  /edined, 
contains  many  old  buildings.  Round  the  market-place  stand  many  antique 
palaces  of  the  Polish  nobles,  among  which  is  the  large  black  house  of  Ste- 
phen Bathory,  built  in  the  noblest  old  Gothic  style.  The  ruins  of  John 
Sobieski's  house  were  pulled  down  a  short  time  ago.  In  the  old  Polish 
times  Lemberg  contained  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  Under  the 
Austrian  dominion,  its  population  rose  rapidly  to  30,000,  40,000,  50,000, 
and  now  numbers  nearly  80,000.  No  other  Polish  city  approaches  Lem- 
berg in  this  rapid  increase.  Cracow,  Gnesen,  and  Wilna,  have  sunk  more 
and  more  firom  their  former  greatness,  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Warsaw,  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole,  has  also  lost  a  great  deal.  Posen 
has  risen,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  Lemberg,  which — with  the  single 
exception  of  Warsaw — is  now  the  greatest  and  most  important  city  of 
Poland. 

Nothing  surprised  us  more  in  Lemberg,  than  the  number  and  richness 
of  the  old  churches.  The  Catholic  cathedral  is  the  largest  of  these,  and 
is  filled  with  monuments  of  Polish  nobles,  marshals,  generals,  and  minis- 
ters. The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  miraculous  pic- 
ture hangs  above  the  altar.  The  walls  of  the  choir  are  all  covered 
witili  Httie  paintings  representing  the  various  miracles  wrought  by  the 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  on  beggars, 
counts,  field-marshals,  and  nobles,  under  each  of  which  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. Near  the  altar  is  a  fresco  painting  of  a  gigantic  angel,  turned  to- 
wards the  Virgin,  with  the  following  words  proceeding  from  his  mouth— 
the  letters  painted  in  the  freshest  and  brightest  gold :  "  Regina  regfd 
PolonuB,  ora  pro  nobisJ*  It  is  strange  that  the  Austrians  have  not  lons^ 
ago  erased  this  inscription,  as  of  seditious  tendency.  Perhaps  the  Polisn 
priests  protect  it.  What  can  the  prayer  of  the  queen  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Poland  be,  except  that  it  "  may  please  God  to  have  compassion  on  the 
oppressed  and  divided  nation,  to  restore  its  independence,  and  chase 
from  the  fair  land  its  triumphant  foes,  the  Russians  and  Germans?'* 
The  cathedral,  like  all  the  churches  of  Lemberg,  is  adorned  as  gaily  as 
any  Italian  church,  with  pictures,  statues,  monuments,  artificial  floweiSi 
splendidly  dressed  wax  dolls,  and  coloured  and  illuminated  glass. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  built  in  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  man- 
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ner.  The  great  JesaitB*.  college,  has  heen  turned  into  a  CMermumj 
that  is,  a  residence  of  the  principal  dyio  functionaries.  Most  of  the 
sculptures  we  saw  in  the  churches  showed  a  greater  state  of  advance* 
ment  in  the  fine  arts  than  we  had  imagined  to  eidst  in  Poland. 

Near  the  cathedral  stands  a  little  Grothic  chapel,  both  the  internal  and 
external  sculpture  of  which  is  very  good.  There  are  paintings  of  the 
founder  of  this  chapel  and  his  wife  on  the  outer  wall,  with  the  inscription 
'<  Georgiui  Brimow  consul  LeopoUensis^  fundator  isHui  capelke  1617." 
It  is  surprising  that  the  Poles  could  build  so  well  in  tiie  Gothic  style,  at 
so  late  an  era.  The  Lady  Burgermeisterinn  of  the  seventeentii  century  u 
represented  as  wearing  the  dark  short  gown,  and  the  white  handkercmeb 
round  her  head,  formerly  worn  by  all  Polish  ladies,  and  even  now  by  the 
peasant- women  round  Lemberg. 

The  kings  of  Poland  used  to  bear  the  title  of  *^  the  orthodox,"  and  with 
justice,  for  they  were,  as  the  Poles  still  are  to  the  present  day,  zealous 
adherents  to  every  Ultramontane  article  of  faith.  They  were  accustomed^ 
when  elected,  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  elective  council  to  the  pope 
for  approval,  and  all  spiritual  dignities  in  Poland  were  conferred  by  the 
pope  alone.  The  papal  nuncio  at  Warsaw  was  all  powerful  in  sjpiri- 
tual  affairs,  and  tiie  order  of  Jesuits  succeeded  so  well  in  Poland,  that  m  a 
short  time  after  their  first  introduction,  they  had  accumulated  property  nearly 
to  tiie  amountof  40,000,000  florins.  The  £uts  are  nowhere  kept  more  strictiy 
than  in  Poland ;  for  during  the  great  fasts,  tiie  Poles  deny  tiiemselves 
even  butter,  milk,  and  eggs.  During  one  half  of  the  year,  the  only  kind 
of  grease  that  either  the  Poles  or  Russians  indulge  in,  is  hemp  or  linseed- 
oil,  which  tiiey  eat  quite  randd,  and  which  tastes  abominably.  The^ 
might  have  escaped  tiie  necessity  of  using  this  detestable  condiment^  if 
Count  Ossilinski,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  in  tiie  middle  of  the  last  century, 
to  implore  tiie  pope  for  an  alleviation  of  the  severe  fasts  in  favour  of  the 
Poles,  had  understood  Latin  a  littie  better.  The  pope,  who  was  a  very 
bad  geographer,  but  who  considered  that  in  countries  not  blessed  witii  the 
olive-tree,  tiie  fasts  must  be  very  difficult  to  cany  out,  asked  the  County 
"  Num  hahetii  olivam  T*  (Have  you  tiie  olive-tree  ?)  which  the  latter 
understanding  to  mean  '*  Have  you  oil  ?''  replied  *^  HabemuSy*  witiiout 
adding,  as  he  should  haye  done,  ''  but  only  rancid  and  filthy  linseed  and 
hemp  oil/'  The  pope  replied  ^^  Ergo  potestis  j^unmm  quadroffesimale 
observare^^  and  he  adhered  to  this  decision. 

Shortiy  before  our  arrival  in  Lemberg,  a  new  Catiiolic  archbishop  had 
been  appointed,  namely,  M.  I^tek  Frans  de  Paula,  Bishop  of  Tamov. 
In  one  of  the  churches,  we  saw  a  calculation  of  tiie  sum  which  his  pro* 
motion  had  cost  this  bishop,  and  it  amounted  to  no  less  tiian  16,702 
florins  and  59  kreuzers.  lliis  cannot,  however,  be  a  very  important  sum 
to  the  prelate,  for  tiie  yearly  income  cf  his  see  amounts  to  28,912  florins 
and  30  kreuzers.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  formely  received  upwards  of 
a  million  of  florins  a  year  horn.  Poland. 

Next  to  the  Catholic  archbishop,  the  most  important  spiritual  dignitary 
in  Galida  is  the  Greek  Metropolitan,  also  Archbishop  of  Lemberg.  The 
convent  in  which  he  resides,  according  to  tiie  custom  of  the  grandees  of 
the  Greek  church,  (tiie  Metropolitan  of  Petersburg  resides  in  tiie  Nevski 
convent,  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  in  the  Hbhlen  convent^)  offers  little 
wortiiy  of  notice. 

The  richest  and  most  interesting  among  the  Gjreek  ebuxcbesof  Lembeig 
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IB  ihe  Ylokhsky  Zerkva*  It  was  founded  by  twp  WalacUan  princes,  who 
escaped  from  Turkey  -wiih  their  treasures  to  Lemberg,  and  it  was  so 
richly  endowed  by  them,  that  it  still  possesses  the  principal  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it  lies.  Of  its  moveable  treasures  it  has^ 
however,  lost  a  great  deal.  This  is  the  church  which  was  the  last  to 
yield  to  the  pope,  and  it  did  not  do  so  without  stipulating  for  certain  pri- 
vileges. For  mstance,  it  was  to  be  subjected  only  to  the  papal  chair  of 
Rome,  and  not  to  any  other  bishop  or  archbishop.  The  Metropolitan  is 
very  jealous  of  the  independence  of  this  old  Walachian  church,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  rebellious  sheep  in  his  flock,  exerts  himself  much  to  bring 
it  tmder  subjWon  to  his  pastoral  staff,  which  he  mil  probably  in  time 
accomplish,  for  the  pope  hunself  would  perfer  such  an  arrangement. 

Lemberg  has  no  fewer  than  three  archbishops.  Two  of  them  we  have 
already  mpoken  of.  The  third  is  the  Armenian  archbishop,  Cajetan  Var- 
tarasivitsh,  who  presides  over  aU  the  Armenian  congregations  of  Galicia. 
Galicia  and  Eastern  Hung^ary  are  the  most  western  coimtries  inhabited  by 
this  remarkable  race,  which  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jews, 
both  in  its  attachment  to  commerce,  and  its  wide  diffusion  throughout 
foreign  lands.  The  Armenians,  like  the  Jews,  have  veiy  seldom  enjoyed 
political  independence  ;  Persians,  Turks,  and  Caucasians,  have  succes- 
sively forced  them  into  exile.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  Armenians  are 
found  scattered  through  all  the  towns  of  the  east,  throughout  Persia,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  also  through  the  greater  part  of  Emropean  Turkey  and 
Southern  Russia.  Some  towns  in  the  latter  are  wholly  occupied  by  Ar- 
menians, as  for  instance  Natshitshevan,  a  town  containing  12,000  inhabit« 
ants.  The  Armenians  enter  Galicia  on  two  sides,  from  Turkey  and  from 
South  Russia.  They  have  been  settled  in  Lemberg  since  the  seventeenth 
centmy.  They  possess  many  churches  there,  in  which  the  service  is  per- 
formed both  in  the  Armenian  and  Polish  languages.  All  of  these^churches 
are  small.  These  Armenians  do  not  wear  their  national  costume,  but 
they  are  easily  recognised  by  their  physiognomies.  The  Armenian  language 
is  still  used  among  them.  In  tne  little  churchyard  surrounding  their 
church  I  saw  tombstones  as  old  as  1630  and  1648. 

Lemberg  has  plenty  of  convents — Greek,  Armenian,  and  Catholic.  We 
went  to  see  some  Catholic  convents,  as  far  as  a  convent  can  be  seen  by 
profane  eyes.  Among  others  we  saw  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
in  which  we  were  told  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  ntms  took  the 
veil.  We  heard  a  very  melancholy  story  connected  with  this  convent. 
A  beautiful  Jewess,  only  fourteen  years  old,  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  jewellers  and  bankers  of  Lemberg,  had  made  acquaintance 
with  a  young  German  officer,  and  the  two  young  people  fell  in  love  with 
each  other.  The  parents,  zealous  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  law,  forbade 
their  daughter  all  commtmication  with  the  young  (xerman,  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  their  mutual  attachment.  The  beautiftd  Jewess,  however, 
whose  ptission  was  only  the  more  excited  by  this  opposition,  and  who  now 
valued  the  solicitations  of  her  Christian  lover  above  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  with  his  assistance  fled  from  her  father's  house,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  declaring  her  intention  to 
become  a  Christian.  In  vain  the  despairing  parents  demanded  the 
restitution  of  their  child ;  the  laws  declared  that  no  Jew  or  heretic  taking 
refuge-  in  a  Christian  convent,  with  the  declared  intention  of  becoming  a 
Christian,  could  again  be  given  up.     The  aged  mother,  however,  implored 
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an  interview  with  the  fugitive,  and  the  request  was  granted.  She  packed 
up  in  a  casket  all  her  pearls  and  jewels,  30,000  ducats  in  value,  and  appeared 
with  them  before  her  daughter,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion  by  the  priests.  The  mother  heaped  caresses  and 
entreaties  upon  the  young  g^l,  reminding  her  of  those  holy  laws  and 
doctrines  which  her  father  and  mother,  her  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
had  fJEuthfully  followed,  and  which  had  been  carefully  transmitted  to  their 
child.  She  spread  out  before  her  the  snowy  pearls,  the  sparkling  diamonds, 
and  glowing  rubies  ;  she  decked  her  out  with  them,  and  promised  her  that 
they  should  all  be  her  own,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  that  her  aged  parents 
possessed;  she  should  be  the  one  beloved  daughter,  the  treasure  and 
darling  of  their  hearts ;  she  should  be  petted,  caressed,  and  humoured  in 
every  thing,  if  she  would  only  forget  the  young  Christian,  and  return  to  the 
faith  of  her  fathers.  She  implored  her  not  to  load  her  family  with  shame 
and  grief — ^not  to  draw  down  upon  herself  the  curse  of  her  father  and 
mother — not  to  bring  down  her  old  parents  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Bribes,  threats,  and  entreaties,  however,  were  alike  lost  upon  the  obdurate 
child.  ''  Mother,  I  belong  to  a  Christian,  and  know  you  no  more,"  was 
her  cold  and  hardhearted  reply  to  all.  The  father  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  archduke  governor  of  Galicia,  and  prayed  for  help  to  regain 
his  lost  daughter — ^his  only  child.  He  implored  the  assistance  of  temporal 
authority  in  aid  of  his  paternal  rights,  and  that  the  priests  should  be  forced 
to  yield  up  his  daughter^  whom  they  had  no  right  to  keep ;  but  the  arch- 
duke, although  well  inclined  to  favour  him,  dared  not  violate  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy,  and  decided  that  if  the  girl  did  not  wish  it,  she  could 
not  be  given  up  to  her  parents.  Thus  far  had  this  affair,  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  Lemberg,  proceeded  on  our  arrival.  The  instruction 
of  the  convert  was  proceeding,  and  the  day  of  her  baptism  and  confirmation 
had  already  been  fixed.  The  parents  and  the  whole  Jewish  population 
were  in  despair.  Of  the  bridegroom  nothing  certain  was  known.  Per- 
haps he  hoped  for  a  compromise  with  the  parents.  What  afterwards 
became  of  the  pair,  I  never  learned.  Perhaps  the  parents  renounced  all 
intercourse  with  their  disobedient  child  ;  the  love  of  the  young  Austrian 
for  the  rich  Jewess  may  have  cooled  towards  the  poor  Christian ;  the  un- 
fortunate proselyte  may  have  lived  in  remorse  and  died  in  despair.  At 
all  events,  the  unsolved  enigma  admitted  of  many  a  melancholy  solution. 

Of  the  buildings  in  progress  during  our  stay  in  Lemberg,  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  great  theatre  built  by  the  Count  Skarhek,  This  is  a 
remarkable  undertaking  for  the  richest  of  all  the  Galician  noblemeo. 
He  bought  a  large  piece  of  ground,  on  which  formerly  stood  a  royal  Polish 
castie.  It  had  been  built  by  Sobieski,  who  was  bom  at  Zolkiev  (an  estate 
belon^ng  to  him  near  Lemberg),  and  who  often,  when  king,  visited  Lem- 
berg and  Zolkiev.  Next  to  the  ruins  of  the  Lowenburg,  this  is  the  most 
classical  spot  in  Lemberg,  and  on  this  spot  stands  the  nearly  completed 
Skarbek  theatre,  which  is  destined  to  enrich  the  Galician  capital  with  a 
temple  worthy  of  the  drama.  The  theatre  is  to  have  many  dependent 
buildings.  One  is  to  contain  a  spacious  hotel,  and  another  an  elegant 
coffee-house.  Baths,  confectionary  shops,  and  vrine  cellars  are  included 
in  the  ground-floor,  and  furnished  lodgings  are  to  occupy  the  upper  rooms. 
Vacant  spaces  will  be  let  by  the  count  to  watchmakers,  jewellers,  and 
dealers  in  fancy  wares,  so  that  tiie  great  institution  will  contain  eveiy 
thing  to  be  desired  by  a  stranger.     The  count  has  obtained  various  go- 
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venunent  priyileges  for  hui  several  speculations,  on  condition  that  after 
fifty  years  the  whole  huilding  shall  hecome  government  property. 

The  present  theatre  of  Lemherg  is  insignificant  enough,  compared  with 
ihat  of  which  we  have  heen  spealmig.  The  performances  are  generally  in 
German,  and  only  twice  a  week  in  Polish.  The  middle  classes,  the  German 
civil  and  military  officers,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  the  city,  form 
the  theatrical  puhHc  here,  as  at  Warsaw,  Petershurg,  &c.  The  magic 
circle  of  hlooming  Polish  heauties,  surrounded  hy  romantic  yoimg  patriots, 
which  Schulze  tells  us  he  saw  at  Warsaw  in  the  last  century,  would  now 
be  sought  there  in  vain.  These,  like  so  many  other  garlands,  have  since 
then  been  torn  and  trampled  down  in  Poland. 

On  the  curtain  of  the  Lemberg  theatre  is  a  painting  of  Apollo  descend- 
ing in  his  chariot  The  celestial  horses  of  the  sun  have  been  endowed 
with  very  earthly  desires  by  the  painter,  for  while  one  is  drinking  at  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  by,  another  is  grazing  on  the  iresh  and  verdant 
grass.  Here  we  witness^  the  performance  of  the  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  which, 
of  all  Schiller's  pieces,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  Austrians,  as  being 
the  most  loyal.  The  heroine  was  performed  by  a  Demoiselle  Roland, 
whose  figure  was  very  well  suited  to  the  part,  for  sne  was  very  handsome, 
and  the  shining  armour  became  her  extremely  well.  The  Israelites  are 
g^reat  patrons  of  the  drama  here,  and  the  pit  was  as  full  of  the  black  talars 
of  the  Jews,  as  the  boxes  of  the  glittering  jewels  of  the  Jewesses. 

The  town-houses  of  the  great  Polish  cities  generally  stand  detached  in 
the  middle  of  the  MiTigy  or  market-place;  this  is  the  case  at  Warsaw, 
Cracow,  Wilna,  and  Lemberg.  The  Rathhxms  of  Lemberg  is  a  more 
stately  and  handsome  building  than  most  of  our  German  civic  dignitaries 
can  boast  of.  Its  four  long  and  lofty  wings  enclose  a  large  square  quad- 
rangle. Round  this  building  runs  the  ring,  generally  full  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  bordered  by  the  best  houses  and  shops  of  the  city.  The  four  sides  of 
the  Rathhaus  have  each  a  large  gate  opening  into  the  quadrangle,  which 
is  a  busy  thoroughfare,  always  full  of  passengers.  At  the  four  comers  of 
the  building  are  foiur  large  stone  basins  of  water,  with  colossal  statues  of 
Neptune  and  the  Naiads  in  the  middle;  the  pedestals  consist  of  gigantic 
lions  and  sea-monsters,  who  spout  forth  water  into  the  pitchers  of  the 
Lemberg  water-carriers.  The  market-places  of  Leipzig  and  Dresden  have 
been  described  repeatedly,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  description 
of  the  Lemberg  market-place,  and  yet  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  either 
of  the  other  two. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Rathhaus  we  saw  many  colossal  stone  figures 
of  Uons,  eagles,  and  the  city  arms.  These  had  served  as  decorations  to 
a  former  building,  but  had  foimd  no  place  about  the  more  modern  one. 
Among  them  was  a  large  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  but  without 
hands  or  feet,  and  virith  a  broken  sword.  The  Austrians  did  well  to  re- 
move this  melancholy  caricature.  They  have  supplied  its  place  by  some- 
thing better;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  for  which  the  Galicians  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Austria,  it  is  for  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  law. 

Not  even  the  smallest  Polish  town  is  without  plenty  of  confectioners' 
shops,  pubhc-houses,  billiard-rooms,  coffee-houses,  &c. ;  for  a  Polish  town 
is  never  wanting  in  loungers,  revellers,  and  idle  people.  It  Was  certainly 
a  mistake  to  make  Bacchus  a  Grecian  divinity,  or  to  suppose  the  celebrated 
<*  dohe  far  nientey"*  to  be  a  saying  of  Italian  origin.     Lemberg  has  better 
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and  more  elepmt  coffee-hoiuefl  ihan  Dresden,  and  oAer  towns  of  equal 
size.  The  best  is  that  of  Wolf  in  the  market-place.  It  oontains  »  fine 
suite  of  rooms,  which  are  always  found  filled  with  Poles  and  Austciass,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  as  if  there  had  been  a  perpetual  hoUday  at  Lembeig. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  enthroned  the  coffee  hostess,  sur- 
rounded by  cups,  glasses,  sugar-baans,  teapots,  coffee-pots,  and  milk-pots. 
Three  sorts  of  coffee  are  known  here,  "  white,"  "  brown,"  and  "  black ;" 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  added.  Chess,  draughts,  billiards,  and 
smoking,  are  the  usual  pastimes.  In  some  private  rooms,  however,  gam- 
bling is  carried  on ;  of  which  the  Poles  are  still  so  fond,  that  now,  as 
formerly,  many  poor  people  are  to  be  seen  who  have  lost  all  at  play,  and 
many  wealthy  men  who  owe  their  palaces  and  estates  to  their  success  at 
the  gamins'-table.  I  have  often  seen  beggars  in  the  streets,  by  turns 
throwing  mce,  and  begging  alms  of  the  passer  by. 

French  and  German  costumes  are  worn  here  as  throughout  Poland. 
We  saw  the  beautiful  old  Polish  costume  nowhere,  except  in  two  piotures 
of  a  young  Pole  and  a  Polish  lady,  which  hung  befi>re  a  a^eehouse  in 
Lemberg.  The  paintings  were  deservedly  admired,  and  the  nationality 
of  the  costume  probably  gained  the  landlord  many  a  patrioticcustomer. 
The  young  Pole  was  represented  sitting  negligently  on  a  sofii,  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  his  hand,  and  chatting  with  a  Turk  who  stood  behind  him. 
His  four-cornered  Polish  cap,  edged  with  fine  fur,  was  adorned  with  a 
waving  heron's  plume,  £Eutened  to  the  front  of  the  cap  with  a  golden 
agraffe.  The  long  silk  ''  Contusche,**  with  slashed  sleeves,  fell  in  waving 
folds  around  the  well  formed  limbs,  which  were  here  and  there  displayed, 
and  which  were  covered  with  tight  white  silk  hose.  A  large  jewel  con- 
fined the  shirt  upon  the  breast,  the  short  boots  were  decorated  with  gold 
lace,  and  all  the  borders  and  edges  with  the  finest  embroidery.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  so  splendid  a  costume  should  have  given  place  to  the  detest- 
able French  swallow  taiL  The  Poles,  however,  retained  their  national 
costume  longer  than  any  other  civilized  nation  of  Europe  ;  longer  even 
than  the  Spaniards,  Swedes,  or  Russians.  The  Contuschey  the  ^^  Kurika^ 
the  diamonds,  and  the  plumed  cap,  vanished  only  with  the  independence  of 
Poland.  Even  at  the  last  diets  of  Grodnov  and  Warsaw,  the  rich  old 
costume  was  worn.  Even  at  the  last  partition  of  Poland  many  dd 
nobles  sought  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  appearing  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  national  dress.  I  never  passed  the  picture  of  that 
handsome  young  Pole,  without  thinking  of  the  former  splendour  of  the 
oountiy,  the  weaLth  and  luxury  of  her  aristocracy,  and  the  mad  follies  of 
her  young  nobility. 

Everywhere  in  Lemberg  the  Polish  and  German  nationalities  manifest 
themselves  side  by  side.  All  inscriptions  on  the  streets  and  market- 
places, and  over  shop-doors,  are  written  both  in  German  and  Polish.  The 
TOok-shops  contain  as  many  German  as  Polish  books,  and  in  the  streets 
I  heard  the  two  languages  continually  mixed  up  together,  so  that  eveiy 
thing  wore  a  double  aspect — ^half  Polish  and  half  German. 

The  German  of  Lemberg  is  an  offshoot  £rom  the  Austrian  stem,  and 
contains,  besides  many  woids  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  dialect, 
many  others  which  are  not  found  in  the  Austrian  or  in  any  other  German 
dialect. 

It  is  well  known  how  fond  the  Austrians  are  of  unwieldy  and  ridiculous 
titles.      In  the  churchyard  of  Lembeig  we  found  "  resting  in  the  peace 
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of  God,**  a  Tabaei$*bUUtir*Einldiung8*Magazm'  Verwaliery^  who  was 
hing  doM  beside  the  *^  Herr  Gubermal'Biitsekri/ten^EinreichungS'^ 
ProioeoU^Director  B — — "  /  *  The  churchyard  of  Lemberg,  howeTer, 
deserves  respect ;  for,  firstly,  it  has  a  yery  pretty  situation,  rising  gently  up  the 
hill  side,  with  a  fine  view  from  the  top ;  and  secondly,  it  encloses  the  bones 
of  many  estimable  men.  Among  these  is  the  Baron  von  Hauer,  the  last 
Goremor  of  Galicia,  but  one  who  has  left  an  excellent  name  behind 
hioL,  Every  one  speaks  with  respect  and  veneration  of  this  excellent 
Austrian  statesman,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  was  the  shield 
of  the  oppressed,  and  defended  the  humbler  classes,  as  if  their  cause  had 
been  his  own. 

Lemberef  is  the  third  dty  for  Pobmd  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  .  Most 
of  the  productions  of  Polish  genius  are  published  at  Warsaw,  next  comes 
Vilna,  then  Lemberg,  then  Cracow,  then  Breslau,  and  last  Leipzig.  We 
admired  the  excellent  printing  and  getting  up  of  the  most  recent  Polish 
publications,  which  adorned  the  booksellers'  windows  of  Lemberg.  That 
energy  which  cannot  manifest  itself  in  action,  finds  a  vent  in  books,  and 
llms  gives  some  token  of  remaining  vitality.  The  booksellers  of  Lem- 
berg, however,  are  far  better  provided  with  Crerman  than  with  Polish 
books. 

The  streets  of  Lemberg,  as  of  all  other  Polish  towns,  are  very  busy  and 
noisy.  Schulze  long  ago  remarked  that  the  Polish  nation  was  a  very 
noisy  one,  and  that  in  no  royal  antechamber  did  he  hear  so  much  gos- 
sip, quarrelling,  and  noise,  as  in  that  of  the  Polish  king.  The  Poles 
tdk  very  fast  and  loud ;  particularly  the  common  people,  who  do  not  speak 
but  scream.  The  Poles  also  drive  and  ride  a  great  deal ;  the  ladies  drive 
with  four  horses,  and  the  gentlemen  ride  with  two  moimted  servants  behind 
them.  Even  the  peasants  take  many  things  to  market  in  carts,  which 
German  peasants  would  cany  on  their  backs.  Li  Poland,  as  in  Russia,  a 
dozen  hands  are  put  in  motion,  where  one  would  elsewhere  be  thought 
enough.  Above  all,  however,  it  is  the  Jews  who  make  the  Polish  streets 
noisy  and  busy  ;  for  they  are  always  out  of  doors,  running  about,  asking 
questions,  and  imparting  news. 

Among  the  most  interesting  sights  of  Lemberg,  are  the  reviews  and 
parades  of  the  Hungarian  soldiery  quartered  there.  Austria  treats  the 
recruits  from  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  whom  she  incorporates  into 
her  army,  very  differently  from  Russia  ;  partly  because  the  laws  and  privi- 
leges of  the  different  countries  subject  to  her  sway,  force  her  to  do  so. 
She  keeps  the  different  races  divided  as  much  as  possible,  into  separate 
regiments.  Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  military  characteristics,  which 
can  only  develop  themselves  among  compatriots  ;  and  Austria  considers 
that  she  can  effectually  prevent  the  political  sympathies  of  her  soldiers  from 
becoming  dangerous,  by  sending  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian  soldiers  into 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  troops  into  Poland,  and  the  Polish 
regiments  into  Italy.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  far  more  Hun- 
garian and  Italian,  than  Polish  troops,  in  Gaucia. 

After  being  accustomed  to  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Russian 
officers,  their  military  carriage,  and  stately  and  regular  movements,  the 

•  These  titles  are  somewhat  untranslatable.  The  first  signifies,  literally,  a  **  di- 
rector of  a  magazine  for  the  dearanoe  of  tobacco-leaves ;"  and  the  second,  the  '*  di- 
rector ef  an  office  for  the  reception  of  petitions  to  the  government.' — Tr. 
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first  impreflffloii  of  the  Austrian  officers  is  not  pleanng^.  •  There  is  some- 
thing stiff  and  awkward  about  them.  With  the  common  solders  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  In  long  defiles  and  lines,  the  Russian  soldiers 
may  be  superior,  but  taken  separately,  eveiy  German  soldier  is  worth 
ten  Russian  ones,  both  in  appearance  and  action.  The  Hungarian 
soldiers,  howeyer,  in  all  situations,  in  the  line,  on  parade,  or  taken  singly, 
always  enchant  the  spectator.  The  Hungarian  soldiers  are  not  large, 
but  of  good  proportion,  handsome  appearance,  and  elegant  carriage. 
The  features  of  those  we  saw  at  Lemberg  were  pleasing ;  they  had  ail 
dark  eyes,  finely  shaped  noses,  black  hair,  and  handsome  beards,  so  that 
we  never  saw  them  pass  without  looking  at  them  with  admiration.  Their 
uniform  becomes  them,  and  their  march  is  proud  and  stately,  as  that 
of  the  victorious  young  French  guard  used  to  be.  They  look  particularly 
well  on  horseback.  They  are  in  fact  a  nation  of  equestrians,  taking 
great  pains  to  get  into  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  doing  all  they  can  to 
escape  the  infantn^. 

Hungary  and  roland  are  the  two  European  coimtries  in  which  Latin 
continued  longest  to  be  used  as  an  official,  diplomatic,  and  even  conversa- 
tional language.  The  nobility  of  Galicia  generally  speak  Latin  welL 
In  Hungary  even  the  ladies  very  often  converse  in  Latin,  and  at  Lembeig 
we  met  with  an  Hung^an  peasant  who  understood  Latin.  In  the  Gali- 
cian  courts  of  justice,  Latin  is  always  used,  and  all  decrees  and  proclama- 
tions are  issued  in  tiiis  language.  All  the  judges  and  courts  of  justice 
have  Latin  titles  by  which  they  are  commonly  known.  For  example,  the 
Upper  Adels  Gericht  of  Galicia  is  called,  "  CtBS,  reg,  in  regni  GcUicue  et 
LodomiruE  judicium  provinciale  nohHium."  From  different  retorts 
of  this  court  stuck  upon  the  gates  of  the  Judgment  Hall,  we  saw  some 
strange  specimens,  however,  of  Polish  Latin.  We  learnt  for  instance, 
that  ^^  Metfica**  signifies  archive^  and  that  '^  TenutcR'*  comes  from 
^*  tenereJ* 
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If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  make  a  residence  in  Lemberg,  or  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  Poland,  disagreeable,  it  is  the  Jews,  those  torments  of 
peasants  and  travellers.  During  our  stay  we  were  generally  surrounded 
by  them,  even  before  breakfast.  While  we  were  yet  in  bed,  slumbeiiog 
drowsily  on  our  pillows,  they  were  generally  round  us  screaming  their  various 
offers  into  our  ears.  Three  factors,  each  of  whom  at  the  same  time  announced 
himself  as  the  one  real  factor  of  our  hotel ;  ten  drivers  who  offered  to  convey 
us  safely  and  comfortably  to  any  part  of  the  world  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
and  whom  we  in  vain  assured  that  we  had  as  yet  no  intention  of  proceed- 
ing further;  a  dozen  brokers,  who  offered  to  transact  business  for  us 
anywhere,  of  any  kind,  and  innumerable  venders  of  old  and  new  wares, 
who  importuned  us  to  purchase  goods  we  did  not  want — these  officious  tor- 
mentors often  plagued  us  so,  that  we  sought  refuge  in  the  street,  in 
sheer  despair.  There,  however,  we  were  no  better  off.  The  stranger 
has  no  chance  of  escaping  the  eyes  of  these  pitiless  vultures,  who  follow 
and  fasten  upon  him  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
officious  and  tormenting  importunity  of  the  Polish  Jews ;  no  assurances, 
no  declarations  suffice ;  one  may  wish  them  all  at  the  devil  a  thousand  times 
a  day,  without  getting  rid  of  one  of  them. 
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The  increase  of  tbe  Jewish  race  in  Poland  is  one  of  ihe  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  nations.  Although  in  modem  times,  their  in- 
crease has  been  somewhat  checked  by  the  measm*es  of  difPerent  govern- 
ments, yet  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  from  Odessa  to  Riga,  K(5nigs- 
berg  and  Dant2dg,  the  Jews  possess  an  influence  and  importance  which 
they  possess  nowhere  else,  and  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  in  any  other  country.  In  all  the  towns  of  these  districts,  the  Jews 
are  the  only  agents  and  brokers,  and  all  the  mechanical  trades,  except 
those  of  the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  are  in  their  hands.  No  business, 
important  or  unimportant,  is  transacted  without  the  mediation  of  a  Jew. 
The  nobleman  sells  his  com  to  the  merchant  through  the  mediation  of  a 
Jew,  and  it  is  a  Jew  who  procures  for  the  householder  his  servants,  his 
housekeepers,  his  cooks,  nay  even  the  tutors  and  governesses  of  his  chil- 
dren. Estates  are  sold,  money  borrowed,  provisions  bought, — in  short  people 
eat,  drink,  ride,  lodge,  and  clothe  themselves  through  the  agency  of  the  Jew. 
Formerly  the  Jews  were  the  only  tollkeepers  and  renters  of  tne  salt  mines 
in  Poland  ;  but  the  Austrian  government  has  altered  this  in  Galicia.  It 
has  not,  how;ever,  totally  changed  this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  still  prin- 
cipally the  Jews  who  rent  the  tolls  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  government 
distilleries.  Every  Polish  nobleman  retains  a  Jewish  broker  on  his  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  towns  which  he  is  accustomed  to  visit,  who  follows  his 
master's  footsteps  incessantly,  and  without  whom  the  nobleman  can  do  no- 
thing. The  Jews  have  so  completely  monopolized  this  kind  of  occupation, 
that  no  purchaser  can  find  a  seller,  nor  any  seller  a  buyer,  without  the  help 
of  a  Jew.  Although  at  Lemberg  we  had  engaged  a  German  driver  for 
our  journey  onward,  yet  we  could  not  manage  to  deal  directly  with  him, 
and  all  our  intercourse  with  him  was  carried  on  through  a  Jewish  broker. 
We  afterwards  asked  why,  as  he  knew  where  we  lived,  he  did  not  come  to 
us  himself  to  arrange  his  terms.  He  replied,  that  the  Jews  being  once  in 
possession  of  this  brokerage  business,  if  he  were  to  refuse  them  the  accus- 
tomed per  centage,  they  would  refuse  to  assist  him  the  next  time  he  came 
to  L^nberg,  and  he  dared  not  offend  them,  as  they  were  always  the  best 
informed  respecting  strangers  and  their  plans. 

The  extraordinary  increase  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  these 
coontries,  and  their  remarkable  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  an 
interesting  enigma  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  best  solution  of  which  will  be 
found  in  t£e  peculiar  character  of  the  Polish  nation.  The  boundless  ambition, 
the  wild  passion,  and  love  of  lawless  power  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
(for  extremes  create  their  opposites,  and  as  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
few  is  always  allied  to  the  want  and  misery  of  the  many,  so  the  slavery  of  the 
many  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  few),  the  low 
servile  spirit,  and  the  want  of  independent  feeling,  which  are  fundamental 
elements  of  the  Polish  character,  have  influenced  their  political  organiza- 
tion and  divided  the  nation  into  two  extreme  classes  :  an  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive nobility,  and  a  tame,  spiritless,  and  enslaved  peasantry.  Between 
these  two  there  remained  an  immense  chasm,  making  it  difficult  for  any 
middle  class  to  arise,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  Polish  character, 
which  will  be  either  master  or  slave,  and  cannot  endure  the  moderation 
and  independence  of  an  intermediate  station.  The  nobles  were  determined 
to  keep  all  others  beneath  them,  the  peasants  were  accustomed  to  see  all 
others  far  above  them.  As  long  as  the  old  barbaric  Sarmatian  kingdom  ex- 
isted, as  long  as  the  wants  of  the  nation  were  simple,  and  its  intercourse 
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with  foreign  oountries  Blighty  the  diaam  remained  unfilledy  wiihcnit  caiia^ 
much  inconyenienoe ;  but  when  in  the  middle  ages,  Pohind  grew  atrongeir 
and  more  important^  and  entered  regularly  into  the  tist  of  European  na- 
tionfly  when  sne  made  conqneete  and  carried  on  oommeroe,  wh«i  a  taste  for 
luxury  and  a  consequent  demand  for  greater  perfection  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  arose  within  her ;  when,  in  one  word,  the  want  of  a  middle 
class  began  to  be  felt,  for  which  Poland  herself  possessed  none  of  the  ele* 
moits,  uie  Jews  presented  themselves  as  wonderfiilly  well  adapted  to  supply 
the  want.  Driven  from  their  nadve  land,  despised  and  oppressed  by  au 
other  nations,  the  Jews  had  learnt  in  the  luurd  school  of  adversity,  that  pa« 
tience,  fortitude,  pliability,  and  servility,  which  the  Polish  nobleman  ex- 
pects from  all  beneath  him.  The  state  of  afiBairs  too  at  the  tune  naturally 
Led  them  towards  Poland ;  and  scarcely  had  they  touched  Polish  ground, 
when  they  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  all  the  countries  subject 
to  the  Polish  sceptre.  * 

An  examination  into  the  Polish  and  Jewish  national  characters,  will 
show  how  well  calculated  they  are  to  get  on  together.  The  Jew  is  dirty, 
so  is  the  Pole,  and  therefore  neither  is  disgusted  with  the  other.  The 
Pole  is  furious  and  passionate,  the  Jew  mild  and  patient.  The  Pole  is  ex< 
travagant  and  generous,  none  knows  better  than  the  Jew  how  to  take  ad-* 
vantage  of  the^e  qualities.  The  Pole  is  careless  and  ignorant  in  arith- 
metic, the  Jew  skiliul  and  exact.  The  Pole  lives  in  the  present,  and  never 
thinks  of  how  he  will  get  out  of  a  scrape ;  the  Jew  is  slow,  cautious,  and 
full  of  resources.  The  Pole  is  proud  and  impetuous,  the  Jew  humble  and 
obedient.  The  Pole  is  idle  and  lazy,  the  Jew  industrious  and  toilsome. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  stifP  Polish  pine  to  grow  up  beside  a 
noble  oak,  but  it  was  easy  for  a  flexible  and  clinging  parasite  to  entwine 
itself  amongst  the  branches  of  the  stately  tree. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  by  the  hand  of  any  one  who 
knew  and  understood  them,  would  abound  in  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing events  and  anecdotes,  and  a  description  of  their  present  condition 
would  combine  pictures  of  the  most  squalid  misery  and  of  the  greatest 
luxury.  The  extraordinary  privileges  wliich  the  Pohsh  nobles  have  some- 
times granted  them,  and  the  degrading  treatment  with  which  they  have 
at  other  times  loaded  them,  have  given  rise  to  the  greatest  extremes  in 
their  condition.  Sometimes  the  Jews,  who  had  their  own  deputies  at 
Warsaw,  and  their  own  marshal  over  them,  appeared  to  form  a  state 
within  the  state,  preparing  to  hce  the  Poles  as  nation  to  nation ;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  they  were  made  the  slaves  of  slaves. 

The  affairs  of  the  court  at  Warsaw  have  often  been  guided  by  some 
fair  Jewish  Esther.  Conspiracies  and  insurrections  of  the  Jews  have  often 
taken  place,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Poles  for  independence,  the  Jews^ 
who  mourn  with  them  for  the  downfal  of  the  old  republic^  have  takea 
an  active  part.  Caaimir  the  Great,  upon  whom  a  Jewish  mistress  exer- 
cised great  influence,  enacted  many  laws  highly  advantageous  to  them. 
He  gave  them  a  privileged  court  of  justice,  for  settling  their  dilutes 
with  Gentiles,  and  other  courts  of  their  own  for  settling  their  disputes 
among  themselves  ;  he  freed  them  from  all  state  burdens,  and  endeavoured 
to  relieve  them  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  masters.     This 

•  No  ftffther,  however,  for  on  the  Russian  frontiers  their  territory  entirely  ceases. 
The  Btusian  character,  similar  in  many  respects  to  their  own,  did  not  oi^  them 
similar  advantages. 
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fyraniiy  and  oppfession  luui,  however,  eoniinued  ever  amoe  to  be  eiereised 
upon  them,  and  the  nobleman  has  always  done  whatever  he  pleased  with 
the  Jews  upon  his  estate.  He  fixes  and  increases  at  pleasure  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  him,  and  the  fear  of  driving  away  these  useful  slaves  by 
overweening  tyranny,  is  the  only  restraint  upon  his  despotic  caprice.  The 
law  forbids  the  nobleman  to  flog  his  Jews,  but  the  Jew^-dependant  upon 
his  master's  humour  in  so  manv  respects,  dares  not  daim  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  in  reward  for  his  endurance,  he  is  allowed  to  tyrannize  over 
ihe  peasant,  as  the  noble  tyrannizes  over  him. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  custom  for  the  Polish  nobles  to  keep  Jews  at 
their  castles  as  fools.  Even  now  these  Jewish  jesters  are  often  met  with  in 
great  fiunilies  ;  they  bear  every  kind  of  insult  and  ill-treatment  with 
patience  and  servility.  They  are  treated  just  like  house-dogs,  eat  and 
sleep  in  their  master's  rooms,  but  are  the  butts  and  scapegoats  of  the 
whole  family,  on  whom  each  throws  his  own  sins,  and  vents  his  own  ill- 
humour.  In  a  certain  Polish  household  there  lived  lately  a  house  Jew 
of  this  kind.  He  had  received  the  brilliant  name  of  Prmce  Friedrioh, 
and  was  never  called  by  any  other.  He  was  as  elegantly  dressed  as  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  was  fed  by  every  one  like  a  pet  parrot.  Each 
member  of  the  family  was  continually  popping  things  into  his  mouth, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  swallow  ;  if  he  was  in  favour,  it  was  a  lump  of 
sugoTy  if  they  wished  to  teaze  him,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  sometunes 
a  rap  of  the  knuckles  at  the  same  time.  He  was  obliged  to  be  alternately 
roclong^horse,  dancing  bear,  draught-ox  and  jackass,  for  the  children,  as  they 
and  their  play  required.  On  Sundays  they  dressed  him  up  and  masked 
him,  now  as  a  negro,  now  as  a  Brahmin,  now  as  a  he-goat,  and  now  as 
Jupiter,  or  Pluto.  The  master  himself  often  played  tricks  upon  his  fool, 
even  more  piquant  than  those  of  his  children,  for  they  did  not  always  pass 
off  without  bloodshed.  One  day  the  Jew  met  him  in  the  castle-court, 
just  as  he  returned  from  the  chase  in  a  great  ill-humour,  having  shot 
nothing.  '^  I  hope  the  gnadige  Herr  has  had  a  good  day's  sport,"  ^aid  the 
fool,  bowing  low.  '^  The  devil !  Jew !  I  haven't  so  much  as  shot  one 
chattering  magpie.  My  gun  is  still  loaded.  But  stay — I  think  I  can 
bring  down  a  magpie  yet !  Up  into  the  tree,  sirrah !  Up  !  no  flinching ! 
Higher,  higher,  or  I'U  give  you  the  ball  in  your  head !  Up  into  that 
branch — now  sit  still,  magpie  !"  So  saying,  he  discharged  the  contents  of 
his  gun  into  the  leg  of  the  screaming  Jew,  who  fell  down  from  the  tree 
into  the  courtyard,  and  the  nobleman  rode  past  him  laughing  heartily,  and 
fully  content  with  his  day's  sport.  The  Jew  was  taken  up,  cured,  fed 
with  honey  and  bonbons,  and  remained  in  the  house  as  before** 

At  Lemberg  we  were  told  of  two  young  noblemen  who  had,  a  short 
time  previously,  played  the  following  trick,  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
which  I  was  told  at  the  time.  They  had  been  riding  along  a  very  dirty 
road,  and  came  to  a  Jewish  village,  where  some  Jewish  families,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  attired  in  their  Sabbath  splendour,  were  walking 
along  the  dean  pathway,  while  the  young  noblemen  were  splashed  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe.  ^*  Look  at  the  Jews  how  fine  they  are,  with  their 
white  stockings  and  bright  black  shoes.  They  go  in  finer  clothes  than  the 
nobility  of  the  country."     <^  Let  us  make  them  dance  in  the  mud  a  bit," 

*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  at  Lemberg,  of  a  iiof>leman  residing  there.  ^ 
afterwards  learnt  that  the  same  story  has  b^  told  by  Solomon  Maimon  of  a 
Prince  — ^i — , 
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proposed  one.  The  proposal  met  with  the  greatest  appiobation.  '^Down 
Jews,  down  fix>m  the  footpath.  You  shall  have  a  fine  Sunday's  sport. 
Come^  dance  a  Mazurka  here  in  the  mud.  We  will  provide  music.*'  The 
Jews  prayed  the  '^  good  gentlemen"  to  have  mercy,  and  not  to  turn  the 
merry  jest  into  mournful  earnest,  but  the  latter  ordered  their  servants  to 
Uow  a  Mazurka  on  their  hunting-homs,  and  driving  the  Jews  into  the  mud 
with  their  horsewhips,  forced  them  to  dance  in  pairs,  to  the  united  music 
of  the  hunting-horns  and  the  horsewhips,  until  they  were  covered  with 
mud,  when  the  young  nobles  rode  on,  delighted  with  their  practical  joke. 
To  tlie  honour  of  the  Austrian  government,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
that  such  things  very,  seldom  happen  in  Galicia. 

The  language  of  the  Jews  is  a  corrupt  German.  In  the  Baltic  pro* 
yinces  it  resembles  that  of  Prussia^  in  Galicia  that  of  Austria ;  and  these 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  the  German  ori^n  of  the  Polish  Jews,  while 
their  costume,  on  the  contrary,  would  appear  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that 
they  came  originally  from  Greece.  Perhaps  they  entered  Poland,  at  about 
the  same  lime,  from  both  countries.  The  dress  of  the  Polish  Jews  is  purely 
oriental.  It  is  totally  different  from  that  of  their  German  brethreD,  and 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Poles.  But  throughout  Poland,  from 
the  Pontus  to  the  Baltic,  it  never  varies^  an  uniformity  the  more  remark- 
able in  a  nation  which  has  no  political  unity. 

All  the  Polish  Jews  have  tall  meager  figures,  that  is  to  say  the  men,  for 
the  women,  probably  on  account  of  their  inactive  way  of  life,  are  often 
stout  The  men  are  wrapt  in  a  long  cafl;an,  generally  of  silk,  and  always 
black,  which  is  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  silken  girdle.  Their  com- 
plexion is  always  pale,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  per- 
sonal cares  and  troubles,  but  to  be  the  common  colour  of  the  race.  Their 
complexion,  however,  is  at  the  same  time  delicate,  so  that  their  faces  often 
look  as  if  they  had  been  carved  of  alabaster.  Their  hands  are,  in  general, 
remarkably  soft  and  delicate,  and  I  have  seen  such  brilliant  eyes,  such  bright 
dark  hair,  such  beautiful  forms,  such  noble  countenances,  among  the  PoUsh 
Jews,  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  such  beings  could  grow  up  in  such  deep 
social  degradation  and  abasement.  There  are  parts  of  Luthuania  where  every 
Jew  is  a  handsome  man.  Under  the  most  miserable  rags  they  offcen  display 
the  noblest  forms.  They  generally  wear  their  black  hair  short  behind,  but  ia 
front  they  allow  a  few  ringlets  {Priessaken  they  call  them)  to  overshadow 
the  ears.  How  the  ItaUan  painters  created  so  many  beautiful  Jewish 
heads,  as  patriarchs,  apostles,  or  as  Christ  himself,  without  ever  having 
been  among  the  Polish  Jews,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  painter  wish- 
ing to  produce  countenances  of  the  same  exquisite  beauty,  need  only  come 
here,  and  faithfiilly  copy  the  physiognomical  treasures  presented  to  him. 
The  contrast  between  these  noble  figures  and  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  found,  is  a  matter  of  incessant  astonishment  to  the  traveller.  It 
is  as  if  one  saw  E^ng  Solomon  or  David  selling  old  clothes,  or  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles  higgling  with  peasants  about  the  price  of  beer. 

The  head-dress  of  the  Polish  Jews  is  a  high  fur  cap  elegantly  shaped. 
The  Jewesses  wear  flowing  dresses,  and  brightly  colom*ed  turbans ;  those 
of  the  wealthier  among  them  are  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
The  whole  costume  is  so  oriental,  that  one  might  fancy  them  just  arrived 
iroTCi  Syria.  Both  men  and  women  wear  shoes  or  slippers ;  I  never  saw  a 
Polish  Jew  in  boots.  Even  the  beggar  finds  means  to  decorate  his  person 
a  little ;  but  no  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  witnessed  it,  in  what  dirtj 
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what  Tags,  what  muery,  the  really  poor  Polish  Jews  are  sunk,  and  this  in 
spite;  of  the  many  monopolies  they  enjoy.  Though  the  Jews  are  the  only 
great  capitalists  of  the  country,  and  though  without  them  no  one  can  oh* 
tain  the  loan  of  a  single  ducat,  while  with  them  100,000  ducats  are  as 
easily  ohtained  as  one,  yet  their  poor  are  sunk  in  want  and  misery  far 
deeper  than  that  of  the  rolish  peasants,  which  is  the  more  remarkahle,  as  the 
Jews  are  no  drunkards,  gamhlers,  or  spendthrifts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  prudent,  parsimonious,  and  industrious.  The  want,  the  disease, 
the  hunger,  the  squalid  misery  and  wretchedness  contained  in  the  damp, 
pestilential  dwellings  of  the  poor  Jews  of  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Mitau,  Lem- 
berg,  Yilna,  and  Odessa,  where  half-a-dozen  families,  all  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  children,  though  with  nothing  else,  pig  together  in  one  filthy 
cellar,  with  bad  food,  and  scanty  Hght — all  this  cannot  be  equalled  in 
wretchedness  either  among  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  New  Hollanders,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  cattle  of  Switzerland  are  far 
better  accommodated  than  the  poor  Jews  of  Poland ;  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  learn  how  small  a  quantity  of  nourishment  will  suffice  to  keep 
life  in  a  human  body,  how  ragged  a  garment  may  become  before  it  drops 
off,  how  pestilential  the  atmosphere  of  a  human  dwelling  may  be  made 
without  causing  suffocation,  how  children  may  he  dragged  up  (not  brought 
up)  without  clothes,  washing,  or  warmth,  without  brush,  comb,  or  soap 
and  water,  without  care,  medicine,  or  education,  has  only  to  come  and 
study  the  Qpndition  of  the  poor  Polish  Jews. 

The  statistical  accounts  estimate  the  Jewish  population,  throughout 
Poland,  at  only  three  millions.  This  appears  very  little,  for  the  traveller 
may  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  country,  and  at  every  place 
he  comes  to,  the  Jews  appear  to  swarm.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable 
that  all  these  swarms  put  together,  should  only  amount  to  one  hundred  fSnr 
each  square  mile. 

Travelling  from  central  Germany  towards  the  east,  the  number  of  Jews 
increases  more  and  more  from  its  minimum  in  Thuringia.  In  Saxony, 
Leipzig,  and  Dresden,  there  are  little  colonies  of  them ;  in  Silesia,  Breslau 
and  Posen  they  are  abundant.  At  Cracow  and  Warsaw  they  appear  to 
reach  their  maximum.  In  Galicia  there  are  450,000  Jews,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  country  is  four  millions.  There  is,  therefore,  one  Jew 
to  every  nine  inhabitants,  and  three  hundred  to  every  square  mile.  As 
iar  as  the  Dniester  their  proportion  remains  nearly  the  same.  Beyond  the 
Dniester  they  gradually  decrease,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  old  Polish 
kingdom  they  entirely  cease.  Their  condition  is  the  best  in  Prussian,  the 
next  best  in  Austrian,  and  the  worst  in  Russian  Poland. 
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In  a  £3rmer  chapter  I  remarked  on  the  influence  which  the  Poles  have 
had  upon  the  Rusniaks,  and  spoke  of  the  Polonization  of  the  Lithuanian, 
Rusniak,  and  other  races.  At  Lemberg,  where  I  lodged  with  a  German 
host,  ordered  new  boots  of  a  German  bootmaker,  and  had  my  coat  mended 
by  a  German  tailor,  where  a  Grerman  waiter  brought  me  my  coffee,  and 
the  Polish  hackney-coachman  who  drove  me  about  the  town  spoke  German, 
every  thing  reminded  me  of  the  influence  of  Grermany  on  Gralicia. 

Of  all  the  different  fragments  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom,  the  Podgorski 
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Vcyevodibn^  or  dakedoms  of  the  promontoiTy  now  known  as  ihe  kingdom 
of  Qaliciay  have  got  on  best,  and,  under  thenr  new  rulers,  have  least  cause 
to  moom  the  loss  of  their  former  independence.  Prussian  Poland  (although 
indeed  some  dasses  derive  much  benefit  from  the  political  order  intro- 
duced by  Prussia)  feels  very  acutely  the  difference  in  religion  between 
herself  and  her  new  masters.  The  Baltic  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Prussia^  which  harmonize  in  so  many  things  with  thm  new  masters,  suffer 
from  the  very  unfavourable  commercial  position  in  which  the  division  of 
Poland  has  placed  her.  Russian  Poland  suffers  in  a  thousand  ways ;  for 
to  the  differences  in  race  and  in  religion  between  Poland  and  Russia,  are 
here  added  the  hardships  of  an  iron  despotism,  and  an  almost  total  want 
of  the  corresponding  advantages  which  m  other  parts  of  Poland  atone  in 
some  measure  for  the  loss  of  independence. 

Austrian  Poland  shares  mth  the  above-named  countries  the  one  great 
evil  of  loss  of  independence :  she  mourns  with  them  ioat  ihe  decline  of  the 
old  kingdom,  and  is  disinclined  towards  her  new  rulers  ;  but  she  possesses 
many  advantages  denied  to  them.  She  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  an  uniformity  of  religion  with  her  new  rulers.  The 
Austrians  are  Catholics  like  the  Poles,  and  consequently  all  the  clergy  of 
the  country  are  favourable  to  the  government. 

The  benefits  which  GraKcia  has  received  firom  Austria  are  so  numerous 
and  evident,  that  an  impartial  traveller,  whether  entering  the  country 
from  Russia  or  Hungary,  must  be  struck  by  them.  I  believe  that  many  a 
Pole,  who  .finds  it  hard  to  forget  the  one  &;reat  injury  which  Austria  has 
done  his  country,  yet  feels  hmiself  compelled  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Austrian  government. 

It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  security  to  enter  thd  Galician  territory, 
for  one  is  there  under  the  protection  of  a  regular  and  orderly  system 
of  jurisdiction.  The  former  state  of  justice  in  Poland  was  as  rude  and 
anaxchical  as  the  whole  constitution  of  the  country.  In  comparison  with 
the  past,  the  order  and  securil^  of  the  present  is  truly  wonderful.  For- 
merly, whoever  was  not  a  nobleman,  and  could  not  make  himself  feared, 
whoever  could  not  arm  himself  with  gold,  power,  or  cunning,  was  sure  to 
be  defisated  by  a  more  powerful  antagonist.  Austria  has  bestowed  upon 
these  four  millions  of  subject  nobles,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants,  the 
mighty  blessing  of  a  security  of  rights  to  each.  The  traveller  in  Galicia 
has  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  that  this  is  no  empty  form.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Russian  frontier,  the  phrases  here  so  common,  '^  I  will 
have  justice,'^  "  I  will  complain  to  the  magistrates,''  are  scarcely  ever 
heard. 

In  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  noble  who 
had  undertaken  a  lawsuit  with  his  neighbour,  and  been  defeated,  to  collect 
a  swarm  of  friends  and  retainers,  and  make  war  upon  his  antagonist. 
When  a  nobleman  killed  one  who  was  not  a  nobleman,  his  only  punish- 
ment was  a  fine  of  200  marks ;  but  when  one  not  a  noble  denied  the 
nobility  of  a  genuine  patrician,  the  law  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death 
on  tile  offender.  The  Jew  and  the  peasant  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
no  rights  at  all.  Many  of  these  abuses  would  no  doubt  have  gradually 
been  done  away  with,  nad  Poland  remained  independent,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  tiiat,  under  the  government  of  Austria,  they  have  been  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  uprooted.  The  peasants,  Jews,  and  other  oppressed 
classes  of  society,  moreover,  would  probably  never  have  obtained  the 
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Aegtee  of  s^ciirity  and  freedom  which  Austria  has  bestowed  upon  thenii 
and  which,  though  ha  firom  hemg  all  that  it  should  be,  is  yet  admirable, 
compared  with  that  of  ancient  or  Russian  Poland.  In  consequence  of  the 
improyements  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  the  whole  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  reformed,  and  GraJicia,  in  comparison  with  other 
Polish  lands,  is  extremely  well  cultiyated. 

The  police  regulations  which  Austria  has  introduced  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  particularly  into  the  cities,  are  also  numerous  and  excellent. 
Under  the  care  of  the  Austrian  fonctionaries,  the  towns  of  Gralicia  haye 
entirely  lost  their  old  Polish  appearance,  and  undergone  a  complete 
change.  They  are  better  built  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland,  are  by 
no  means  ill  lighted,  are  payed  throughout  are  proyided  with  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  haye  ciyil  officers,  who  watch  oyer  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town. 

The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  one  great  road,  from  which  diyerge 
smaller  roads,  extremely  seryiceable  for  internal  transport  and  trayelling. 
A  history  of  the  great  Gralician  road,  and  of  all  the  ninderances  and  ob- 
stacles it  met  with,  would  sufficiently  proye  that  but  for  Austria,  Poland 
might  for  centuries  haye  wanted  such  a  road. 

The  actiyity  of  Austria  in  disseminating  the  German  language  and 
Grerman  literature,  must  howeyer  be  more  particularly  noticed.  Galicia 
owes  to  the  g^yemment  not  only  the  Uniyersity  founded  at  Lemberg  in 
1817,  but  a  Gymnasium  in  eyery  considerable  town,  and  in  eyen  the  yery 
smallest  towns,  a  large  niunber  of  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  for  both  Jews 
and  Christians.  In  all  these  schools  German  is  taught,  and  the  German 
language  is  now  so  generally  spread  throughout  Gahcia,  that  eyery  well- 
educated  Pole  speaks  it,  and,  eyen  among  the  lower  orders,  the  knowledge 
of  German  is  taken  as  a  test  of  a  good  education.  In  Russian  Poland  t£as 
can  neyer  be  the  case,  because  the  Pole  places  the  language  and  literature 
of  his  own  country  higher  than  that  of  Russia.  In  Prussian  Poland,  also, 
the  ayersion  of  the  people  to  eyery  thing  German  is  far  greater  than 
in  Gralicia.  In  the  latter  country  many  a  pretty  little  Polish  peasant  girl 
can  chatter  her  Austrian  Grerman  like  a  natiye  of  Vienna  ;  m  Posen  a 
Polish  lady  will  deny  her  knowledge  of  Grerman,  eyen  if  she  has  any,  and 
will  conyerse  with  a  Grerman  only  through  an  interpreter.  The  popularity 
of  the  Germans  among  the  Polish  Galicians  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
cordiality  and  Bonhommie  of  the  Austrian  nobihty,  with  whom  the  Poles 
and  Hungarians  can  assimilate  better  than  with  the  more  cold  and  re- 
seryed  grandees  of  Prussia. 

The  number  of  Grerman  magistrates  and  ciyil  officers  is  yery  great.  In 
the  year  1831,  there  were  eight  thousand  men  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  ciyil  goyemment  in  Galicia  and  Lodomina.  Two  thousand 
six  hundred  of  these  were  Germans.  About  one-third  therefore  of  all  the 
ciyil  functionaries  of  this  country  are  Grermans.  According  to  a  moderate 
estimate,  each  of  these  ciyil  officers  has,  on  an  ayerage,  at  least  four  persons 
in  his  family,  including  children,  wife,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatiyes  ; 
Galicia,  therefore,  contains  40,()00  persons  of  this  class,  12,000  of  whom 
are  Germans.  One  in  eyery  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  is  therefore  a  dyic 
functionary,  and  one  in  eyery  three  of  these  is  a  Grerman. 

Of  the  professors  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Lemberg  two-thirds  are  Grermans, 
and  only  one-third  Poles.  The  theological  faoilties  are  almost  enlirely 
filled  by  Gennans.    All  the  directors  of  the  Galidan  gymnasiums  are 
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Gennans,  but  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  Poles.     The  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  generally  Poles,  must  always  understand  German. 

The  great  increase  of  offices,  public  functionaries,  and  courts  of  law, 
which  Austria  has  introduced  into  the  government  of  Galicia,  is  one  of 
those  innovations  most  complained  of  by  the  Poles  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
Poles  had  quite  as  many  formerly,  though  many  of  the  old  ones  were  ex- 
tremely useless ;  and  even  were  it  othierwise,  the  better  order  now  prevail- 
ing, could  not  be  kept  up  without  this  increase.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  high  taxation  of  Galicia,  which  the  Poles  so  much  complain  of. 
Galicia  is,  no  doubt,  taxed  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  Russian  Poland, 
but  if  these  taxes  come  back  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  shape  of  roads,  canals, 
lights,  public  walks,  and  courts  of  justice,  the  people  are  amply  recom- 
pensed for  the  outlay  of  their  capital.  These  lamentations  about  high 
taxes  are  a  great  folly,  unless  they  are  badly  levied  or  badly  expended. 
Those  countries  in  which  the  people  live  best,  namely  Holland  and  England, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  are  the  highest  taxed,  and  the 
wild  Hottentots  and  Esquimaux  are  among  the  nations  whose  fiscal  burdens 
are  the  lightest. 

The  Polish  nobles  form  the  most  discontented  class,  partly  because  they 
suffer  most  from  the  loss  of  that  independence  of  which  they  possessed  the 
largest  share,  and  partly  because  it  is  they  who  feel  most  disagreeably  the 
effects  of  the  social  order  introduced  by  Austria.  The  anarcby^sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom  was  so  great,  that  the  strongest  and 
boldest  was  always  master,  and  society  was  but  a  £ratemity  of  lawless 
despots,  who,  though  themselves  free  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  rule — '^  touch  not  the  rights  of  others,"  without 
which  no  social  liberty  can  properly  exist.  As  all  those  laws  of  the  Austrian 
government,  which  protect  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  classes,  must  attack 
this  anarchy  and  limit  this  despotism,  they  are  of  course  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  nobles.  There  is  therefore  scarcely  any  measure  of  the 
government  which  they  do  not  consider  a  violation  of  their  privileges. 

With  the  Polish  clergy,  who  always  governed  mildly,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. They  stand  a  step  nearer  to  the  government,  and  the  more  so  as 
they  agree  with  the  latt^  in  resisting  the  too  great  encroachments  of  the 
papal  power.  The  burgesses  of  the  towns  are  generally  on  the  side  of 
government,  although  there  are  among  them  not  merely  Poles,  but  even 
Germans,  who  are  such  Polish  patriots  that  they  sigh  for  the  return  of  the 
old  republic,  although  they  do  not  desire  the  return  of  its  abuses.  The 
Jews  are  the  most  ungrateful  towards  Austria,  for  notwithstanding  the 
protection  she  affords  them  against  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  they  are 
always  lamenting  and  complaining  of  the  few  limitations  she  has  put  on 
their  usurious  dealings. 

The  peasants  have  the  most  cause  to  be  contented  with  the  present  order 
of  things,*  for  in  the  old  Polish  republic,  in  which  the  king  was  only  the 
first  noble,  they  had  no  protector,  and  their  masters  oppressed  them  at 
wiU,  because  there  was  none  to  speak  for  or  defend  them.  The  Austrian 
emperor,  whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve  the  smallest  as  the  greatest  of  the 
forces  at  his  command,  is  the  protector  and  father  of  the  peasants,  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  so,  more  in  Galicia  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  em- 
pire. But  the  Galician  peasants  are  as  yet  too  little  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  cultivation,  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  it  would  not  be  much  to  be  wondered  at^  if  in  case  of  an  insur- 
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rectioD  in  Galicia,  ihe  infatuated  peasantry  were  again  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobles,  against  the  Austrian  government. 

THE  GALICIAN  NOBLES. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Poland,  the  nobles  con- 
sidered themselves  as  all  perfecUy  equal,  so  that  those  various  titles  indi- 
cating different  degrees  of  rank,  which  are  used  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  were  unknown  among  them.  Only  nine  native  families  bore 
the  title  of  Ksatvze  (Prince),  and  they  founded  no  particular  claims  on 
this  title.  All  other  titles  were  German  or  Russian,  and  were  so  sparingly 
used,  that  till  the  18th  century,  Poland  had  but  two  counts,  (Tentschin 
and  Olenski,)  two  "  Enase,"  (Oginski  and  Massalski,)  and  one  Marquis, 
(Vielopolski).  All  the  others  were  simple  "  Nohiles  possessionatiy"  the 
rulers  of  the  country. 

This  state  of  things  has  very  much  changed  under  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, which  is  by  no  means  sparing  in  titles  and  orders.  There  are  indeed 
only  two  princely  families  in  Galida,  those  pf  Lubomirski  and  Yablonovski, 
and  they  are  of  modem  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  old  princely  fa- 
milies of  Poland.  There  are,  however,  no  less  than  seventy-nine  Galician 
counts,  and  nine  barons. 

The  well-known  professor  SchulzCy  who  has  written  an  excellent  work 
on  Warsaw  and  the  state  of  Poland,  reckons  the  number  of  families  who 
have  divided  among  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
places  of  honour  in  the  state,  at  about  one  hundred,  and  among  these  hun- 
dred he  names  thirty,  who  by  their  great  wealth  and  importance,  exercise 
a  marked  influence  over  the  government  of  the  country.  Among  these 
are  the  Czartoriski,  Potocki,  Brannicki,  Tshetvertinski,  Radzivill,  Czacki, 
Lubomirski,  Massalski,  Soltyk,  and  Rzevuski  families,  all  of  old  Polish 
descent,  whose  names  have  always  shone  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 
These  families  have  spread  over  all  parts  of  Poland,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  who  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Originally,  however, 
these  great  families  belonged  only  to  one  part  of  Poland,  so  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  Lithuanian,  Poaolian,  and  Galician  families.  In  Galicia 
there  are  no  Brannickis,  Czartonskis,  Czackis,  Dluskis,  Gotskis,  Mala- 
chovskis,  Og^skis,  Ossolinskis,  Radzivills,  Sapiehas,  Soltyks,  Sulkovskis, 
Massalskis,  or  Mostovskis;  but  the  Stadtnickis,  Zaluskis,  Erassinskis, 
Yablonovskis,  Lubomirskis,  Skarbieks,  Potockis,  and  Levickis,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  greatest  families  of  Galicia,  and  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing names  as  belonging  to  noble  families  distinguished  for  their  wealth  or 
social  position  in  Galicia  :  Ankvitz,  Bilinski,  Bobrovski,  Brokovski,  Bikov- 
ski,  Dembrovski,  Dziedushicki,  Yastrebski,  Illassivitsch,  Bnicki,  Kepalski, 
Klossovski,  Kurkovski,  Lenkivitsh,  Lobarzevski,  Lozinski,  Midovitsn,  Po- 
docki,  Poziolovski,  Volski,  and  Vshelatshinski.  These  names  are  familiar 
to  every  child  in  Galicia  ;  they  are  the  names  of  men  who  never  drive  but 
with  four  horses,  possess  castles  and  houses  abounding  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  are  absolute  masters  of  thousands  of  human  beings.  Their 
pride  is  boundless,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  recollection  that  their 
illustrious  races  are  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  world,  like  so  many  oaks 
that  have  braved  the  storms  of  a  thousand  years.     Some  of  them  live  at 
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Yiennay  Petenborg^,  and  Paris,  endesvouxii^  in  the  tamnk  of  the  gay 
world,  to  forget  the  downlEiU  of  Poland ;  odiefs  lire  in  gloomy  retirement 
on  their  estates,  to  mourn  that  downfall  in  soUtude. 

Austria,  very  differently  from  Rufaia  and  Fhoflta,  has  left  to  these  nobles 
many  of  the  brilliant  titles  and  dignities  of  the  old  republic,  as  harmless 
playthings.  She  has  raised  Galicia  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  bears  the  title  of  King  of  Galicia;  there,  as  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  8cc.,  he  is  seldom  spoken  of  by  any  other  name. 
With  this  title  the  high-somi<£ng  dignities  and  titles  of  the  old  republic  of 
Poland,  hare  been  extended  to  Gafida.  There  is  a  Galician  colonel  of  the 
Country  kitchen,  {Oberst  land  kuchenmeister,)  an  Upper  Land  Marshal, 
a  High  Falconer  of  tiie  country,  an  Hereditary  Grand  Carver,  a  Grand 
Country  Canrer,  a  Silrer  Chamberlain,  a  Swordbearer,  &c. ;  tities  witb 
which  the  Polish  nobles  are  as  fond  of  decorating  themselves  as  with  dia- 
monds and  pearls.  The  Archbishop  of  Lemberg  bears  the  title  of  Primate 
of  GraHcia.  These  dignities  are  always  carefully  set  apart  for  genuine  old 
PoHsh  families,  and  are  never  filled  by  Germans.  The  Gafidan  noblemen 
cfing  to  them  with  great  pertinacity,  mr  in  spite  of  their  fiction  about  equa- 
lity among  noblemen,  there  is  probably  no  nobility  in  the  world  so  fond  of 
tities,  or  so  eager  for  distinctions,  as  that  of  Poland. 

Not  only  is  every  body  in  Poland  always  addressed  by  Ids  titie,  as  **  Pan 
Truchsess,  "  Pan  Bishop,"  "  Pan  Voyevode,"  not  only  is  tiiis  titie,  as  in 
Germany,  always  bestowed  upon  the  wife,  also  as  **  Panna  Landhofmeis- 
terinn,"  ^*  Panna  Truchsess,''  &c.,  but  the  official  dignity  of  the  father  is 
inherited  by  his  son.  For  instance  the  son  of  a  marshal  so  long  as  he  has 
no  titie  of  his  own,  is  called  Sir  Marshalson,  Pan  MarshaUikoviUh*  £ven 
a  grandson  will  borrow  his  grandfather's  titie  if  he  has  none  of  his  own^ 
and  call  himself  Pan  Marshallikovitshomtsh,  Sir  Marshall's  son's  son ; 
or  if  his  grandfather  has  been  a  Grand  Carver,  the  grandson  will  call  him- 
self Pa«  Stolnikovitshovitshy  or  Sir  Carver's  son's  son.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  aU  times  some  very  high  lords  and  ladies  in  Poland  as  well  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family  are  in  a 
littie  German  principaKty,  and  who  are  never  spoken  of  by  their  titles  or 
their  family  names,  but  simply  by  their  Christian  names.  Every  one  in 
Poland,  knew  formerly  who  was  meant  by  Prince  Adam,  and  Prince 
Joseph,  or  by  Panna  Maria,  Panna  Anna,  and  Panna  Elizabetii.  There 
are  still  in  Galicia  such  Josephs,  Adams,  and  Marias,  who  are  as  well  known 
to  all  the  world,  as  the  samts  of  the  calender,  and  who,  purified  in  tiie 
vulgar  eye  of  all  the  earthly  dross  of  titles  and  surnames,  are  spoken  of, 
like  the  aposties,  only  by  their  baptismal  denominations.  A  similar  custom 
prevails  in  Moldavia  ana  Russia. 

There  are  in  all  2500  estates  in  the  possession  of  the  Galician  nobles^ 
of  which  on  an  average  each  must  contain  two  thirds  of  a  Crerman 
square  mile,  seeing  tiiat  the  whole  country  contains  1500;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Some 
families  possess  from  ten  to  twenty  such  estates,  and  there  are  many 
which  rule  over  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles.  Very  few 
estates  have  been  taken  from  their  old  possessors,  for  during  the  sixty 
years  in  which  Austria  has  ruled  over  the  country,  amid  all  the  chang^ 
and  disturbances  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  tiie  Galician  nobility  have  remained 
tolerably  frdtiifrd  to  Austria^  and  have  given  littie  occasion  for  the  con* 
fiscation  of  estates. 
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To  oar  sorrow,  the  hour  of  our  departure  from  Lemberg'  at  last  arriyecL 
We  would  willingly  have  spent  a  few  days  more  in  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  city,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  our  hotel,  where  we  dined 
every  day  with  eight  Polish  counts,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  Galician 
nobles  ;  but  the  driver  we  had  hired  would  leave  us  no  peace.  '^  I£s 
**  CrUmoogen**  was  already  packed ;  his  "  Scheckerl,'*  a  little  white  poodle- 
^^9  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  our  rature  travelling  companion,  was  already  barking 
from  behind  the  carriage ;  the  lean,  infirm,  old  horses  were  scratching 
the  earth  with  their  feet  as  though  from  impatience,  so  that  nothing^ 
xemained  for  us,  but  to  take  up  our  position  on  the  two  very  inconve- 
nient seats  inside. 

Had  our  coachman  been  a  Russian  Yamtshik,  his  conversation  and 
behaviour  during  our  eight  days*  journey,  would  have  furnished  us  mate- 
rials for  a  whole  novel,  but  our  charioteer  was  a  dull-headed,  prosaic  Ger- 
man hackney-coachman,  of  the  ancient  city  of  Br0An,  and  never  whistled 
a  tune  or  hummed  a  song,  but  sat  on  the  coach-block  wrapped  in  his 
mantle,  silent,  reserved,  and  sullen,  save  when  he  dismounted  to  get  a 
schnapps  at  a  roadside  inn,  on  which  occasions  he  would  storm  and 
swear  most  furiously  if  not  served  to  his  satisfaction.  He  flew  continually 
into  a  rage  with  his  horses,  and  beat  them  unmerifully ;  demanded  extra 
payment  for  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  road,  not  stipulated  for  before- 
haiid,  and  at  last  threatened  us  with  a  lawsuit  at  Vienna,  because  we 
resisted  his  exorbitant  demands. 

We  drove  away  over  the  hills  round  Lemberg,  along  the  road  leading 
to  Yaroslav  and  Cracow,  and  looked  down  for  the  last  time  on  the  for- 
saken diy.  At  its  gates  we  met  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Lemberg. 
He  was  elegantly  dressed  in  black,  and  his  air  and  carriage  were  those  of  a 
nobleman,  as  he  walked  along  by  the  side  of  his  stately  four-horsed  equipage. 
Two  young  priests,  also  elegantly  dressed  in  black,  followed  Idta,  Every 
one  stopped  in  the  streets  and  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  he  returned 
liheir  salutations  in  a  simple,  dignified,  and  condescending  manner. 
Formerly  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  was  the  first,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Lemberg  the  second  clerical  dignitary  in  Poland.  He  of  Lemberg  is  now 
the  first  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  ought,  according  to  Caesar'a 
role,  that  it  is  better  to  be  first  in  Marseilles  than  second  in  Rome,  to  be 
Tory  well  satisfied  with  the  change ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  be  very  glad  to  exchange  his  present  primacy,  for  his 
former  secondary  importance. 

The  prindpal  commerdal  road,  the  '^Cisarsky  Doroga"  or  Lnperial 
road,  is  as  bad  beyond  Lemberg  as  throughout  the  whole  of  this  soft 
chalky  table-land,  where  the  traveller  is  continually  sticking  hst  in  one 
hole  or  another,  so  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  Grudek,  till  the  moon  was 
already  shining  brightly  in  the  heavens.  A  piercing  cold,  which  covered  all 
the  lakes  and  ponds  with  thin  crusts  of  ice,  announced  to  us  that  we  had 
entered  the  district  of  the  Vistula,  in  Northern  Galicia.  It  seemed  to  be 
abeady  winter,  but  we  afterwards  arrived  at  Moravia  and  Vienna  in  a  mild 
and  cheerful  autumn.  This  high  land  of  Galida  which  is  protected  by  no 
monntaixis  towards  the  north,  is  even  colder  than  the  pluns  of  the  Vistula. 
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The  ayerage  temperature  of  Moravia  is  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  G«£(da. 

At  Gnidek  we  heard  the  same  old  storj^  which  is  continually  repeated  to 
the  traveller  from  the  hanks  of  the  Oder  till  far  into  Asia :  "  This  is  a 
no  hie  town,  sir ;  •  it  belongs  to  the  nobleman  — ^prtzkovski ;  a  great  lord, 
a  very  rich  man,  who  possesses  six  towns  and  twenty  villages.  The  pea- 
sants are  poor  people,  who  eat  the  bread  of  their  master,  and  receive  the 
blows  of  his  servants.  The  towns  folk  are  Jews,  mingled  with  a  few 
Poles  and  Germans." 

At  the  inn  we  found  some  Polish  women  sorting  feathers.  The  moun- 
taineers here,  are  called  Huzzulen  as  in  Bukovina.  We  found  two  of 
them  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  inn,  leaning  upon  their  hatchets.  They 
told  us  that  they  were  never  without  then:  hatchets,  that  they  travelled 
with  them,  danced  with  them,  and  wore  th^hi  as  a  part  of  their  Sunday 
finery.  They  went  to  church  with  their  hatchets,  but  did  not  take  them 
into  the  church.  They  hung  them  upon  wooden  posts  outside,  from  which 
each  on  coming  out  took  down  his  own  again. 

It  was  singular,  that,  however  much  we  questioned  the  people,  we 
never  could  leam  what  they  called  the  Carpathians.  They  generally 
answered  GoH  (mountains),  and  sometimes  Byeskid  (chain  of  moun- 
tains), from  which  comes  the  geographical  name  of  Beskiden,  for  the 
central  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  name  Carpathians  seemed 
to  be  quite  unknown  to  them,  except  where  a  peasant  here  and  there  had 
learned  it  of  some  Grerman  schoolmaster.  This  is  natural  enough.  It 
will  always  be  found,  that  the  common  geographical  names  of  mountains 
are  not  used  by  those  who  inhabit  them,  for  where  only  the  difference 
between  the  plain  and  the  mountains  is  noticed,  and  not  the  difference 
between  one  set  of  mountains  and  another,  the  mountains  are  only  called 
mountains.  As  we  recede  into  the  plain,  and  arrive  at  some  distance  from 
the  mountains,  where  the  view  is  not  hemmed  in,  and  two  or  three 
masses  are  seen  at  a  time,  particular  names  are  used  for  the  different 
g^ups.  It  is  only  the  geographer,  who,  in  drawing  and  surveying  maps, 
surveys  many  great  chains  at  once,  and  gives  names  to  them,  and  to 
their  subdivisions.  With  rivers  the  case  is  quite  the  contrary.  They 
isolate  and  individualize  themselves  far  more  than  mountains,  and  their 
currents  offer  a  much  more  striking  contrast  to  the  dry  land,  than  the 
mountains  do  to  the  plains.  Their  course  is  far  more  easily  overlooked 
than  the  range  of  a  mountain  chain,  and  thus  the  name  of  a  river  is  the 
same  at  its  mouth  and  at  its  source,  the  same  to  those  at  a  distance,  and 
to  those  residing  on  its  banks.  The  name  by  which  the  Poles  call  the 
Carpathians,  is  "  Khrovcttsky  Goriy 

Though  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Carpathians,  we  seemed  to  be  quite 
losing  sight  of  them ;  and  our  investigations  fared  much  the  same  respect-/ 
ing  a  kingdom,  on  whose  very  borders  we  knew  ourselves  to  be,  and  after 
which,  nevertheless,  we  inquired  in  vain.  Nobody  here  knew  any  thing 
about  the  kingdom  of  Lodomeria,  nay,  nobody  so  much  as  knew  its  name^ 
Some  officers  of  Lemberg  thought  thiat  Bukovina  had  once  been  called  so^ 
and  others  imagined  it  to  signify  Cracow  ;  and  yet  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  their  names  are 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  any  geographical  class-book,  but  they  are  coupled 
together  like  twins.  We  ourselves  were,  of  course,  not  so  ignorant  as  the 
Galicians.     We  had  long  ago  read  the  two  thick  volumes,  entitled  the 
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*^  History  of  Halitsh  and  Vladimir,  with  an  examination  and  defence  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  claims  in  that  kingdom,  by  Christian  Engel." 
We  could  not  therefore  be  ignorant  that  Vladimir  the  Great,  the  first 
Christian  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  had  a  son,  Yaroslar,  who  was  likewise 
afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  all  Rusda,  and  that  the  latter  had  also  a  son, 
Vsevolod,  Grand  Duke  of  KiefF,  who  detached  from  his  own  principality 
the  miniature  principality  of  Vladimir  with  a  capital  called  Vladimir,  and 
bestowed  the  said  miniature  upon  his  nephew  Yaropolk.  This  principality 
of  Vladimir,  or  rather  Volodimir,  which  was  afterwards,  by  a  slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  name,  changed  into  Lodomeria,  contained  the  present  dis- 
tricts of  Luck  and  Chelen  in  Volhynia.  The  boundaries  of  the  little  state 
were  not  very  accurately  defined,  even  at  the  period  of  its  first  formation. 
It  was  also  several  times  subdivided  among  various  princes.  Sometimes 
it  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Halitsh.  The  greater  part  of  the  northern- 
most circle  of  Galicia  belonged  to  this  principality,  and  when  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  became  master  of  Galicia,  at  the  first  division  of  Poland,  in  the 
year  1772,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  add  the  stately  title 
of  King  of  Lodomeria  to  his  other  denominations  ;  whicK  title  is  not  the  less 
fine  sounding,  that  no  creature  in  Austria  knows  in  what  region  of  the 
globe  this  fabulous  kingdom  lies.  Besides  it  is  not  Austria  but  Russia,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  old  principality,  with  its  former  capital  of 
Vladimirz  really  belongs. 

The  next  day  we  breakfasted  at  Sadova- Vishnia,  and  dined  at  Moshiska. 
At  dinner  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  blooming  young  Polish  girl,  of  mean 
origin,  but  fair,  and  graceful  as  a  princess.  Many  writers  have  contended 
that  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  Polish  women  was  confined  to  the  upper 
classes.  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  The  lower  classes  appear  less  beau- 
laful,  only  because  toil,  care,  and  want,  too  often  imprint  their  marks 
upon  the  features,  and  because  they  are  entirely  without  those  advantages 
of  dress  enjoyed  by  the  favoured  children  of  fortune.  Wherever  Polish 
women  are  seen  in  comfortable  situations,  clean  and  neat,  well  fed,  and 
clothed,  the  natural  beauty  of  high  and  low,  displays  itself  in  their  slender, 
graceful  forms,  their  sparkling,  dark  eyes,  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
their  abundant  ringlets,  and  their  lively,  sportive,  charming  manners. 

The  horse  often  makes  a  pecuKar  haughty  motion,  arching  his  neck 
and  tossing  his  proud  head.  1  his  he  only  does  when  particularly  excited. 
No  other  animiJ,  neither  the  ox  nor  the  stag,  makes  a  similar  movement. 
Peculiarities  of  this  kind  may  be  noticed  among  different  races  of  mankind, 
as  of  animals.  For  instance,  we  noticed  in  the  Polish  women,  a  certain 
pretty  sportive  waving  motion  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  was  common 
alike  to  high  and  low  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  cannot  describe 
this  gesture  more  minutely,  for  such  delicate  peculiarities  are  lost  in 
description,  and  yet  I  should  immediately  know  a  Polish  girl  by  it,  in  any 

Eart  of  the  world.  Neither  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  nor  the  French, 
ave  any  thing  like  it.  When  a  Polish  girl  is  dancing  or  talking  sport- 
ively with  another,  this  movement  is  particularly  striking.  It  is  one  of 
those  delicate  traits  of  national  character,  of  whicui  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  any  one  an  idea  who  has  not  seen  it. 

The  Polish  girls  are  fresh  and  blooming  as  roses,  and  graceful  in  every 
gesture  as  syl^ms ;  any  one  who  undertakes  to  describe  their  numberless 
charms,  in  detail,  can  never  cease  admiring  the  abundance  of  beauty  and 
grace,  which  Nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them.     We  needed 
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neither  flowent,  nor  ngar,  nor  wine,  nor  mnaCy  at  (mr  hutqoet,  Cor  our 
loYtAj  Potish  Hebe  was  ali  lliis  at  onoe  to  us. 

How— -omisie  ?— Tea  munc  — ^whoeref  doubts  it,  and  ^neies  the  Polish 
language  hanh  and  unmusical,  let  him  come  to  Poland  and  hear  it.  It  ia 
enrious,  that  on  aooount  of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  is  written,  this  lan- 
nage  has  been  considered  as  (^  a  very  barhaious  sound,  whereas  ereryr 
mgennons  traveUer  will  confess,  that  it  is  not  merdy  on  account  of  their 
own  pretty  fiiees,  that  the  nati'vte  tones  sound  as  sweetly  from  the  lips  c£ 
Perish  damsels,  as  from  those  of  a  Roman  or  Tuscan  lady.  Th^  is 
nothing  harsh  or  grating  in  the  Polish  lang^ge;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
pBxtieularly  soft  and  harmonious.  The  few  harsh  sounds  that  occur,  are 
always  softened  by  the  intermixture  of  liquid  syllables,  and  the  hiatus  of 
the  TOwels  is  mostly  olmated  by  the  introduction  of  the  j,  (pronounced 
like  an  English  y).  The  softness  of  the  Polish  language,  when  spok^i  by 
the  vulgar,  sometbnes  becomes  unpleasant  It  is  as  if  their  flexible  words 
had  as  little  streng^  and  dignity  as  their  eternally  bowing  and  twisting 
spines.  The  Germans  have  sometlung  monotonous  and  unbending  in 
^leir  language ;  the  Russians  something  hollow,  and  at  the  same  time 
dmU  and  squeaking,  as  if  they  were  screaming  inio  a  pot  The  FoLeSf 
on  the  contrary,  speak  very  quickly  and  flexibly.  They  <^ben  rise  into  a 
£unt  treble,  winch  when  exaggerated,  becomes  squeaking  and*  disagreeable. 
It  id  singular  to  observe,  in  what  a  miserable  whming  manner  the 
Polidi  and  Lithuanian  peasants  speak,  particularly  when  addresdo^  Iheir 
masters.  It  is  so  peculiar  a  tone,  that  if  once  heard  it  will  nevrar  be 
fiorgott^i. 

The  varioudy  modulated  liquid  tones,  intermingled  graeeftJly  wit&  slip- 
pery Pb  and  so£t  faint  r's,  which  sound  roughly  oxdy  from  our  clumsy  G^ 
man  tongues,  give  to  the  Polish  language  something  that  to  my  ear  resem- 
bles the  twittering  of  birds.  The  abimdant  repetition  of  brz^  prZj  seze, 
sdcz,  &e,,  look  dreadful  to  us,  and  in  our  ignorance  we  exclaim,  ^'  What  a 
harbarous  language !"  without  reflecting  that  one  should  hear  a  language 
spoken,  as  well  as  see  it  written,  before  one  can  decide  upon  its  merits. 
Let  any  one  hear  the  words  Zebrdzedowski,  Pecsyniscm,  Rzeszow,  Braczani, 
Przemysl,  Szczebrzeszyn,  Strzyzew,  PomdEamczeprzytymoe,  Brsoaw, 
Ja^asebdd,  Wrzepicki,  Krzeeynski,  Wszelaezynski,  &c.,  from  the  mouth 
•of  a  young  Poiidti  girl,  and  he  will  confess  that  the  words  grace  the  mouth 
^uite  as  much  as  the  mouth  the  words.  Bechmann  has  written  a  book 
about  sing^g  birds,  in  which  he  expresses  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  by 
the  syllaHes  zizizi,  ztdzuizui,  tiruizvcdl,  zvoU,  zvall,  &e.  Now  any  oae 
reading  this  without  having  ever  heard  the  nightingale  sing,  n%ht  wdl 
imagme  its  song  to  be  a  very  ugly  and  disagreeable  one.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  decide  thus,  as  to  judge  of  the  Polidi  language  from 
its  written  appearance.  The  Polish  women,  it  is  true,  add  a  grace  to  the 
language,  by  their  own  sweet,  lively,  charming  manner  of  speaking'  it. 
Every  word  lives  between  thdr  lips  ;  every  thing  is  soft,  piquant,  and  ex- 
pressive. A  comic  anecdote,  related  with  all  tl^  beautiful  modulations  of 
voice,  in  wfaidi  they  are  so  skilful,  or  a  tragic  story  interrupted  by  their 
spontaneous  sighs  and  tears,  is  irresistible  from  their  lips.  The  Rusraan 
toQgue  ocMnparod  to  that  of  Poland,  is  as  the  rough  dialect  of  moun- 
taineers, to  the  soft  language  of  the  plains.  It  sounds  harsher,  diiilkr, 
and  hoilower,  and  wants  many  of  the  liquid  Polish  tones,  the  want  o£  which 
it  supplies  with  hissing  and  grating  syllables.      Many  Russian  words 
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sound  mate  like  kiartieiikte  ncmes  tlian  articalate  soands.  I  once  wit- 
nessed a  ludicrous  instanee  of  this.  An  aoquaintance  o£  name  in  Odessa, 
who  was  standing  with  me  in  a  baleony  before  his  house,  sneezed  rafcher 
loud  just  as  a  Russian  Isvoshtshik  was  driving  past  in  his  droshky  look- 
ing out  for  eustom.  He  took  my  firiend's  eaaoeie  for  the  usual  summons, 
^^  Slmshi  Isv0shtshik,^  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  replied,  ^  I  heax  you, 
fflr.     Where  am  I  to  go  to  ?" 

The  G^maos  of  Galicia^  however  long  they  may  Hve  there,  never  leani 
to  speak  Polish  cozreetly.  There  are  difEculties  in  it  which  they  never  get 
over.  They  therefore  take  the  matter  easily,  and  pronounce  the  w(»ds  in  their 
own  way.  They  have  Crermanized  the  names  of  most  of  liie  Polish  cities. 
Przemysl  for  instance  in  which  the  '^  z"  is  pronounced  like  the  French  jy 
while  iflie  r  glides  fiuntly  abng  between  die  p  and  the  Zy  they  generally 
call  Pshemysl;  and  Rzeszow  ReskoVy  which  has  a  particularly  absurd 
Bound  to  a  Polish  ear. 

We  descended  &om  the  chalky  hills  round  Lemberg,  and  entered  a  new 
district^  the  scene  of  different  manners  and  customs,  and  different  historical 
events.  The  Greek  churches,  which  before  had  alternated  with  the  Catho- 
lic in  the  towns  and  villages,  now  entirely  ceased,  and  we  entered  the  land 
of  the  Mcusovians,  Leaving  the  great  road  which  leads  through  Przemyd 
amd  Yaroslav, — our  driver  played  us  this  trick  while  we  were  taking  a  short 
siesta, — ^we  drove  into  the  country  of  Mazovia,  being  thus  deprived  of  a  view 
of  the  fine  town  of  Przemysl,  whose  towors  in  vain  rose  up  in  the  distance 
b^ind  us.  Instead  of  the  £a.r-£anied  and  beautiful  episcopal  town,  with 
its  shops,  gymnasiums,  and  churches,  we  saw  only  a  few  peasants'  huts  and 
G-ehi^tey  which,  with  their  sledges  and  beehives,  r^ninded  us  of  the  north 
of  Poland.  Instead  of  the  four-horsed  equipages  of  the  Przemysl  gpram- 
dees,  we  saw  only  little  carts,  with  their  two  diminutive  horses  each,  and 
instead  of  the  solid  new  bridge  built  over  the  San  at  Przemysl,  only  a  mi- 
serable raft,  upon  which  our  carriage  was  floated  over,  and  a  boat  made  of 
&»  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  we  ourselves  were  rowed  across. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  watered  by  the  San  have  been  little  in- 
fluenced by  modern  improvements.  In  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  aceonuDodations,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  ref^m.  On  the 
eontrary,  Ihe  shape  and  material  of  every  thing,  proves  now  ancient  are  all 
their  usages.  Tbey  hollow  their  boats,  and  cut  their  beehives,  carts,  and 
^bughs,  in  the  same  way  probably  as  their  forefathers  did  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Every  thing,  down  to  the  smallest  piece  of  harness 
on  their  imrses,  to  the  most  trifling  hem  and  border  on  their  clothes,  has 
remamed  for  ages  unchanged.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of 
Europe^  however,  some  traits  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  ;  even  in  the 
middle  of  cultivated  England,  for  instance,  the  same  primitive  method  of 
erossing  a  river  may  sometimes  be  witnessed  as  was  used  in  the  days  of 
Queen  fioadioea.  Everywhere,  beneath  the  restless  and  tumultuous  sur- 
&ce  of  the  iq>per  classes,  there  remain  masses  of  the  population  which  ax« 
as  little  moved  by  the  stmrmy  revolutions  of  centuries  that  pass  over  them, 
as  in  the  &thoinless  depths  (d  the  ocean,  ik%  compact  mass  of  water 
ixlow  is  agitated  by  the  turbulence  of  the  upper  waves. 

The  San,  at  whcMe  source  lies  ^  town  of  Sanok^  and  at  whose  mouth 
tibat  of  Sandomir,  u  here  toleraUy  broad,  though  not  de^  like  all  the 
streams  that  rush  down  fr(nn  l3kiQ  Carpathians.  At  its  union  with  the 
Vistula^  the  courses  of  the  two  rivers  are  equal  in  leng^,  so  that  the 
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great  river  which  flows  to  the  Baltic  from  their  junction,  mig^t  as  well 
nave  heen  called  the  San  as  the  Vistula.  The  Vistula,  however,  does  con- 
tribute a  larger  mass  of  waters  than  the  San. 

The  Vistula  in  its  course  previous  to  its  junction  with  the  San,  forms  with 
the  mountains  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  Galicia  wedges  itself  into  Ms 
angle,  between  the  Carpathian  range  and  the  river.  Within  this  space,  several 
little  tributary  streams  flow  into  the  Vistula,  and  they  become  loi^r,  the 
further  the  mountains  and  the  river  diverge,  so  that  they  lie  between  them 
like  the  strings  of  a  harp.  These  rivers  are  the  Sola,  the  Skava,  the 
Raba,  the  Dunayez,  the  Visloka,  and  the  San.  In  travelling  onward  to- 
wards Austrian  Silesia,  we  passed  successively  through  all  the  districts 
watered  by  these  rivers,  heginning  with  that  of  the  San.  At  Radymno 
we  passed  the  night  in  a  very  hadly  heated  room.  When  we  complained 
of  this  we  were  told  that  wood  was  very  dear.  The  forests,  it  was  true, 
were  only  four  or  Ave  miles  off,  but  there  was  no  imperial  road  that  led  to 
them.  This  very  frequent  complaint  of  the  deamess  in  wood,  in  a  country 
where  trees  are  so  plentiful  as  in  Gralicia,  has  always  remained  an  enigma 
to  me. 

The  people  of  Radymno  still  ding  with  great  enthusiasm  to  all  re- 
collections of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Everywhere,  we  saw  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  the  entrance 
into  Paris,  just  as  was  the  case  with  us  in  1820. 

The  people  wore,  of  course,  Mazovian  costumes  here.  The  Krakusca 
the  well-known,  Ugh,  red,  four-cornered  caps,  edged  with  fur,  and  the 
Kurika  with  its  girdle,  white  trousers,  short  boots,  and  generally  a  plume 
of  peacock's  feathers,  were  worn  by  aU.  The  manners  and  costumes  cS. 
the  peasantry  are  transmitted  from  ^Either  to  son,  and  do  not  easily  alter, 
so  that  if  ever  the  higher  classes  of  Poles  were  to  return  to  the  ways  of 
their  forefathers,  they  would  find  little  or  nothing  of  innovation  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. 

We  should  have  been  very  well  pleased  with  our  host  at  Radymno, 
had  his  supper-table  been  as  plentifully  provided  with  salt,  hread,  and 
butter,  as  his  German  speeches  with  obsequious  Polish  civilities  ;  such  as 
"  Panye  DobroH — Panye  LcLskovi — yevo  Moshtsh  "  (Your  Honour— 
your  gracious  worship — your  grace).  It  is  strange  how  fond  even  the 
Germans  here  are,  of  these  Polish  phrases  and  titles,  which  they  use  even 
when  speaking  German,  exclaiming  with  every  breath,  '^  May  it  please  you, 
Panye  Laskovi;"  "  With  your  leave,  Panye  Dobroti."  When  a  person  of 
distinction  is  present  they  add,  like  the  Polish  peasants,  ^'  Zalye  nogi'* 
(I  kiss  your  feet),  and  to  a  lady,  '^  zalye  rontshki^^*  (I  kiss  your  hands): 
The  genuine  Poles  repeat  these  phrases  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  breath,  and 
the  greater  their  respect,  the  oftener  they  repeat  their  ^^  Zalye  nogil 
zalye  nogi !  zalye  nogi  r*  ^^  Padam  do  nog  I  padam  do  nog  I  padam 
do  nog  !**  Sometimes  they  act  their  own  words,  actually  £alling  on  their 
knees,  and  kissing  the  hands,  feet,  or  garments,  of  the  complimented 
party.  Formerly  the  proud  republicans  of  Poland  did  this  to  one  another. 
Since  they  have  lost  dieir  national  independence,  their  manners  have  lost 
some  of  this  slavish  servility,  probably  because  their  nobles  have  lost  some 
of  that  greatness  and  power  that  formerly  called  it  forth. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  is  there  more  kissing  than  in  Poland.  When 
a  lady  and  gentleman  meet,  he  always  kisses  her  hand,  while  she  bends 
down,  and  touches  his  forehead  with  her  lips.     When  two  Polish  gentle- 
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men  meet,  they  kiss  each  other  on  eaeh  cheek,  in  such  a  way  that  while 
one  kisses  the  right  cheek  of  his  acquaintance,  the  other  kisses  his  left 
cheek,  and  then  the  same  ceremony  reversed.  A  stranger  has  to  practise 
this  hefore  he  can  get  the  knack  of  it,  and  perform  the  manoeuvre  accurately, 
quickly,  and  gracefully.  When  a  guest  enters  a  circle  of  friends,  he  has 
to  kiss  and  he  kissed  all  round.  Where  the  relations  between  the  parties 
are  of  a  more  tender  or  sentimental  character,  the  salutation  may  be  twice 
or  thrice  repeated,  and  then  there  is  no  end  to  the  kissing. 

The  Germans  are  more  blunt,  plain,  and  straightforward  than  the  Poles, 
in  all  their  dealings,  and  appear,  consequently,  less  obsequious  and  servile 
in  their  manners.  The  dirt  and  laziness  of  the  Poles,  often  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  their  German  fellow-citizens,  and  the  words  Laitak  (lazy 
Pole),  and  Galgane  (dirty  Polish  thief),  are  terms  of  reproach  often  used 
when  a  German  quarrels  with  a  Pole.  These  are  often  returned  with  in- 
terest by  the  Pole,  cringing  and  servile  as  he  may  be  on  most  occasions. 
"  Shwahska  DushaT  (dull-souled  Suabian,)  and  ^^  BesHa  ShwabI*'  are 
common  expressions  of  theirs.  The  term  cobblers^  is  often  used  by  Polish 
noblemen  for  Germans  of  every  rank,  and  the  disg^ting  and  not  unfre- 
quent  phrase  of  Niemeczka  pshagrev  sobaisha!  is  another  phrase  in- 
vented by  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  is  one  of  which  I  will  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  obtain  a  translation  from  some  of  their  Polish  friends.  These 
terms  of  abuse  are  in  some  measure  illustrative  of  the  national  characters 
of  the  two  races.  The  Grerman,  when  he  contemptuously  terms  the  Rus- 
sian noble  a  gruel-eater,  prides  himself,  with  justice,  on  his  better  style 
of  Hying,  the  consequence  of  his  superior  industry  and  cleanliness,  and 
derides  the  dirt,  laziness,  and  poverty  of  the  Pole.  The  Pole,  however, 
considers  himself  as  less  plodding  and  mechanical,  and  scoffs  at  the  petty 
industry  and  careful  spirit  of  the  German,  by  calling  him  cobbler.  The 
contrast  too  of  this  German  care,  frugality,  and  industry,  with  his  own 
proud  and  haughty  laziness,  which  scorns  every  thing  vulgar,  namely  law, 
morality,  and  industry,  and  loves  only  the  noble  prerogatives  of  idleness, 
wasteftdness,  and  dissipation,  is  expressed  in  the  disgusting  manner  above 
quoted. 

German  coins  are  now  used  throughout  Galicia,  where  a  florin  is  called 
Renski  zrebratn,  literally  a  silver  Rhenish.  A  twenty  kreuzer  piece  they 
call  a  Zwanziger,  and  a  Groshen  a  Dutka,  The  coin  principally  used, 
however,  throughout  Gralicia  and  Poland,  is  the  Butch  ducat,  or  Tsher- 
vonez.  These  ducats  are  by  no  means  all  coined  in  HoUand ;  many  which 
are  struck  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  not  the  less  called  Dutch  ducats. 

It  was  stiU  quite  dark  when  early  the  next  morning  we  passed  through 
Yaroslav.  The  only  things  in  the  town  which  we  saw  were  two  or  three 
dirty  coffee^ups,  illuminated  by  a  little  tallow  candle  which  a  Jewish  ser- 
yant  girl  lighted  for  our  breakfast.  The  short  time  which  we  occupied  in 
passing  through  it,  however,  sufficed  to  convince  us  that  in  size  and  im- 
portance it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  its  namesake  in  Russia. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  we  entered  the  little  town  of 
Przevorsky  which  pleased  us  on  account  of  the  pretty  castle  and  garden 
it  contained.  The  place  is  the  property  of  the  Lubomirski  fstmilj.  The 
garden  was  large,  and  laid  out  like  an  Eilglish  park,  with  trees,  lakes, 
rivers,  lawns,  and  groves.  In  the  middle  of  a  lawn  was  a  bronze  bust  of 
the  last  great  King  of  Poland,  John  Sobieski,  who,  being  a  native  of  Ga- 
lida^  enjoys  great  veneration  here.     Sobieski  wore  his  hair  in  the  old  Polish 
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fitshion,  cat  dose  all  round,  widi  a  long  pigtail  bdund,  and  thick  musta- 
dbes  and  beard.  The  contrast  must  haye  been  curioiis  enough  between 
this  powerful  barbaric  figure,  and  that  of  the  proud,  pett j,  ceremonious 
Austiian  empexor,  Leopold,  who^  instead  of  warmly  embracing  and  thank- 
ing the  deliyerer  of  Vienna  on  the  battle-field,  made  his  cold  and  fonnal 
acknowledgments  at  a  mere  diance  meeting.  Sobieski,  probably  in- 
censed at  this  demeanour,  cut  short  the  long  and  fonnal  c^peech  of  the 
emperor,  with  the  words,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  r^iider  you  this 
little  serrioe,  my  royal  cousin,"  and  taking  a  hasty  leare,  returned  to 
Poland. 

The  castle  is  handsome,  but  not  splendid.  The  halls  are  decorated 
with  copies  of  antique  statues  in  marble  and  plaster.  In  the  greenhouses 
we  found  a  German  gardener,  who  sold  camidlias  for  a  fiorin  each.  Many 
interesting  &cts  mi^t  be  recorded  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  spread  of 
this  new  species  <^  flower  in  Europe.  ^'  Ten  years  ago,"  said  tibe  gar- 
dener, "  each  specimen  was  worth  twenty  or  thirty  florins  here." 

Aflter  having  seen  the  casde,  we  went  to  a  convent  of  sisters  of  charity^ 
founded  by  a  Lufaomirski,  a  Qutelianus  Cracomenm^  in  the  year  1730. 
The  humane  and  excellent  orders  of  charitable  brothers  and  sisters  are 
▼ery  widely  spread  throu^iout  Galida  and  Moravia,  and  we  found  a 
4XHivent  of  th^  established  in  ahnost  every  town.  In  the  Gre^  Russiaa 
church  no  suidi  useful  fraternities  have  ever  been  formed,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  advantage  which  this  £3ct  alone  must  have 
given  the  Polish  cities  of  the  middle  ages  over  those  oi  Bussia.  Tlie 
abbess  of  the  little  convent,  which  lay  beneath  the  picturesque  shade  of 
lofiy  and  venerable  trees,  was  of  an  <^  and  noble  race ;  the  nuns  were 
mostly  strong,  blooming  young  girls,  who  made  it  their  business  to  attend 
oa  the  sick,  with  touchmg  kindness,  and  exemplary  skill  and  pattence* 
We  were  told  that  no  sick  person,  whether  stranger  or  native.  Christian 
or  Jew,  was  daiied  admxttanoe  into  this  convent.  Wh^i  I  inquired  after 
the  physician  of  the  place,  I  was  answered,  ^^  Sir,  we  help  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can  without  one."  Women  have,  in  their  very  nature,  som^hing 
soothing  and  healing  to  sickness  and  suffering.  One  of  the  nuns  whom  I  saw 
employed  in  carrying  phials,  basins,  medidnes,  &c.,  in  and  out  of  the  fflck 
rooms,  appeared  so  beautiful  and  graciefiil  in  her  humble  occupations,  that 
I  think  the  very  »ght  of  her  must  have  had  a  healing  influence  on  ibe 
invalids  she  tended. 

We  met  large  herds  of  oxen  on  the  road  to  Lanzut,  a  castle  and  village 
belonging  to  t^e  Potoclds,  where  a  cattle-market  was  about  to  be  hm* 
The  cattle  consisted  chiefly  of  the  gray  oxen  of  the  steppes.  Thousands 
of  these  patient  animals  have  wandered  through  the  Caipathians  eveiy 
year  for  centuries,  to  nourish  with  tib^  flesh  Vienna  and  the  countries 
through  which  iiiey  pass.  We  traced  them  the  whole  way  £rom  Bukovioa 
to  the  ca^ntal,  in  the  regular  and  peculiar  furrows  which  mej  have  draws 
across  every  road,  by  theur  uniform  tread,  each  stuping  in  the  footstqos 
of  his  predecessor*  They  are  taken  to  the  great  cai^-markets  <^  Moravia^ 
where  the  butchers  of  Vienna  and  Prague  purchase  them  for  tJie  con- 
sumption of  those  luxurious  cities.  Many  are  also  brought  straight  to 
Vienna,  by  Kusniaks,  Wakduans,  and  Poles.  Formerly  some  of  diem 
were  even  taken  to  Munich  and  I>resden,  by  the  catde-drivers  of  die 
CarpathiaxuL  The  Bukovinian  and  GaHcian  markets  are  visited  by  die 
way,  where  the  weaker  animals  are  disposed  o^  and  in  this  way  they  foed 
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ill  &e  coantries  tluoagb  wfaidi  they  pass.  The  Germans  call  ih^n  Polish 
caMe,  becaiUBe  they  ree^e  Ihem  from  Pphuod;  the  GraUdans  MoidaTian, 
because  it  is  through  Mddaioa  ihat  they  reach  Galicia.  At  Warsaw  they 
are  called  PodoHan,  because  it  is  horn  PodoHa  that  they  are  brought  to 
Warsaw.  The  steppes  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukrame,  to  the  shores  of  the 
BLick  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Aboj^  aw  the  vast  magazmes  frooa  which  all 
Austria  is  supf^ed  with  meat 

Another  great  road  travened  by  these  animated  embryos  of  roast  beef 
rons  through  Kharkov  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  ending  in  die 
Baltic  provinces.  Small  herds  are  also  collected  togethier  in  Bessarabia 
and  Walachia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  and  are  driven  across 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkans  to  Constantinojde* 
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Wenael  flouridied  his  whip  ;  with  increased  speed  our  Glotwogen  tamed 
Ae  comer  of  die  road,  and  the  iitde  poodle  baa^ed  for  joy,  for  before  us 
lay  the  place  where  we  were  to  pass  the  ni^ht,  the  pretty  Htde  town  of 
Landshut  (Lanzut  is  the  Polish  name),  wim  its  beautiful  and  vast  old 
pnncely  caistle,  which  rose  majestically  from  the  plain,  i^iaded  by  stately 
trees,  and  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  smu  Lanzut,  the  Pulavy* 
of  Giaiicia,  has  been  so  continually  lauded  and  described  by  Polish  his- 
torians and  dironicl^s,  that  now  when  Pulavy  is  fallen,  and  Lanzut  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  castle  in  Poland,  a  few  words  about  it  by 
Sb  Gemian  may  not  be  misplaced.  We  went  over  the  castle  the  same 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  spent  some  hours  in  its  delightful  gardens. 

Lanzut  now  belongs  to  the  Potodd  &mily,  which  is  divided  into  several 
brandies,  and  possesses  large  estates  and  magnificent  castles,  scattered 
through  the  countries  between  Viemia  and  ^StiB  Black  Sea,  among  which 
are  Severinovka  near  Odessa,  Sophievka  near  Kiev,  Niemirov  in  PodoHa, 
Lanzut  and  others  in  Galicia.  Lanzut,  however,  the  Potockis  have  only 
cbtained  by  marriage,  fat  it  bdonged  formeriy  to  the  Lubomirdds,  w1k> 
fXMsess  also  a  pretty  chain  of  villages,  castles,  and  towns,  in  the  valleys  of 
die  Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  It  was  a  Lubomirsld  who  originally  buiU 
Lanzut,  and  die  Latin  inscriptum  over  the  castle  gate  runs  thus: 

^^  Stamdaus^  comes  in  Wisniez-lAtbomirskiy  Palaimus  CraeavientiSy 
ZiUorientis,  Scepusiensis,  Niepoiumieensis,  S^e.  Capiicmeus  exerciimtm 
Ttgni  contra  (kmanorum  imperaiorem  et  Dzianumbet  Gerei  Chawum 
Taiarorum  generaUs  pr^rfectus,  %U  viribus  curis  publicis  atque  htUo 
ZdvonicOy  Moscomtico^  Prtusteo,  Sct/thieo,  Turdeo^  ipsaque  demum  mtaie 
/ttsis  qmetem  pararety  odes  has  condkdxt  H  cmavU^  utque  salwU  con- 
mum  prodessety  propugnaculum  adjecU.    Anno  p.  C  N.  1641.'' 

{Stanislaus,  count  Wisniez-Lubomirski,  Yoyevode  of  Crakow,  of  Zatory, 
of  Scepusk,  of  ^^ji^polomize,  &a.  Royal  Grand  Generai,  and  Commander 
cf  the  araues  against  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Khan  of  the  Tar- 

*  For  the  information  of  some  of  otir  Englisli  readers,  it  maj  be  necet sarj  to  add 
that  Pulavy  was  the  family  seat  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryiski,  the  Polish  patriot. 
The  village,  or  ralSier  the  Httle  town  of  Pulavy,  contained  about  3000  inhabitants, 
«zid  the  Castle  was  partki^arly  celebrated  for  its  splendid  literary  of  60,000  voliimes, 
amd  its  magnifioeot  English  park.  During  1^  campaign  of  1881,  the  castle  and  all 
its  dependencies  were  completely  deiteoyed  by  the  Bussians.—- TV. 
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tars,  built  and  adorned  this  palace  as  a  retreat  for  his  old  age,  weakened 
by  application  to  state  affairs,  and  by  the  Livonian,  Moscovite,  P^rosaan, 
l^cytman,  and  Turkish,  wars,  and  added  to  it  a  fortress  for  the  use  of  the 
state.     In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  164L) 

Such  relics  of  ancient  Polish  greatness  become  scarcer  eveiy  day.  In- 
scriptions like  this,  the  living  mementoes  of  the  splendour  of  the  old  Polish 
nobility,  will  in  time  become  almost  as  interesting  as  those  on  old  Egyptian 
temples,  and  should  always  be  carefully  copied  by  travellers.  The  Lubo- 
mirskis  did  not  become  princes,  till  after  the  17th  century,  though  they 
were  always  a  powerful  and  important  family.  Visniez  is  a  little  town 
near  Cracow,  and  a  branch  of  the  Lubomirski  family  is  named  after  it 
Palatine,  or  Voyevode  of  Cracow,  was  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom.  The  title  and  office  of  Voyevode,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Poland.  It  signifies  leader  or  duke ;  but  corresponded  more  to  our 
word  governor.  The  Voyevode  not  only  conducted  the  administration  of 
the  provinces  over  which  he  was  appointed  (  JVoyewodschaft€n\  but  also 
distributed  justice  there,  and  conmianded  the  troops.  Niepolomize,  &c., 
are  little  towns  in  the  lajid  of  the  Mazovians,  and,  probably,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Lubomirskis.  There  were  always  two  grand  generds  in 
Poland,  one  for  Lithuania,  and  one  royal  grand  general  for  Crown  Poland 
The  above  inscription  proves,  that  m  the  17th  century,  the  latter  office 
was  no  sinecure.  Against  how  many  different  nations  had  the  old  states- 
man led  out  his  forces !  Every  Polish  nobleman  was  allowed  to  build 
fortresses  on  his  own  estates,  for  each  was  regarded  as  a  petty  but  undis- 
puted sovereign,  the  welfsire  and  safety  of  whose  little  state,  were  as  entirely 
bis  own  concern,  as  those  of  a  kingdom  are  to  its  government.  They  also 
kept  little  standing  armies  at  their  castles. 

The  castle  of  Lanzut  is  very  large,  containing  spacious  inner  courts, 
aiid  surrounded  by  walls,  ditches,  and  fortifications.  In  the  back  ground 
rise  abruptly  the  heights  of  the  Central  Carpathians,  and  towards  the 
north  extend  the  wide  and  smiling  Polish  plains,  with  their  pleasant 
villages  and  green  meadows.  Many  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  castle  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  General  of  the  Crown.  The 
grandmother  of  the  present  possessor,  a  Princess  Lubomirska,  it  was  who 
arranged  the  castle  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  shown  to  the  tra- 
veller by  an  old  Silesian  steward.  The  ramparts  are  decorated  vrith  beau- 
tiful double  avenues  of  linden-trees,  the  moats  form  pretty  canals  and 
lakes,  with  gondolas,  and  the  inner  wall  has  been  taken  away,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  groves  of  trees.  The  inner  and  outer  courts,  formerly 
occupied  only  by  a  barbarous  soldiery,  are  now  filled  with  beautiful  flower- 
beds and  shrubs.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior,  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
saloons,  and  corridors,  the  beauty  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  conserva- 
tories, the  splendour  of  the  furniture,  the  rank  of  its  possessors  (the  present 
owner  is  a  Potocki,  and  the  High  Marshal  of  the  kingdom,  his  wife  and 
mother  were  Czartoriskas,  and  his  grandmother  a  Lubomirska),  the  multitudes 
of  serfe,  towns,  villages,  and  ducats  belonging  to  them,  aU  this  forms  suA 
a  picture  of  princely  magnificence  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  no 
worldly  pleasure  or  luxury  wanting  to  the  lords  of  Lanzut. 

The  corridors  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  castle  are  the  most  elegant 
things  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  They  are  richly  carpeted,  and  one  is  called 
ihe  statue,  the  other  the  picture  corridor.  The  one  is  fiiU  of  excellent  old 
pictures,  the  other  of  fine  statues,  some  genuine  antiques,  others  by  modem 
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Italian  sculptors.  Rows  of  glittering  chandeliers  run  along  the  ceilings. 
Between  every  two  or  three  statues  or  pictures  stand  large  and  beautiful 
yases  of  porcelain,  jasper,  or  malachite,  and  here  and  there  little  diyans  are 
concealed  among  yases  of  flowers  and  orange-trees.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  rooms  to  which  such  corridors  lead  are  not  deficient  in  magnifi- 
cence. Indeed  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  houses  in  Europe  equal 
to  Lanzut  in  the  elegance,  splendour,  and  abimdance  of  its  tables,  chairs^ 
carpets,  candelabras,  yases,  lamps,  chandeliers,  silks,  satins,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  the  dining-rooms  and  drawing- 
rooms  are  splendid.  The  ball-room  is  lighted  W  twenty  large  candelabras. 
The  floors  of  the  audience-chambers  and  sleepmg-rooms  are  all  covered 
with  the  richest  carpets  of  London  and  Constantinople.  The  study  of  the 
count  is  as  magnificent  as  the  audience-chamber  of  a  prince.  The  portraits 
of  Sobieski,  of  his  beloved  Maria  Lescinska,  and  of  his  good  old  mother, 
decorate  the  count's  bedroom. 

Separate  suites  of  rooms  are  reserved  for  different  members  of  the 
family,  who  occasionally  reside  here  ;  those  of  the  Countess  Brannicka,  a 
cousin  of  the  count's,  are  particularly  splendid.  Paris  and  Lyons  have 
furnished  the  richest  silks  for  the  curtains,  tapestry,  and  sofa  covers  ;  and 
London  has  lately  furnished  twenty  comfortable  armchairs  for  the  castle 
chapel,  for  the  service  of  which  the  count  retains  six  Jesuits.  The  pencils 
of  Hubens,  Snyder,  and  Wouvermann,  have  served  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  dining-room.  Yandyck,  Mieris,  Guide  Reni,  and  Titian,  have  con- 
tributed to  embellish  those  of  the  drawing-rooms.  The  tables  before  the 
mirrors  are  covered  with  presents  from  princesses,  queens,  and  empresses. 
Every  thing  we  saw  around  us  showed  us  that  we  had  entered  the  house  of 
nobles,  whose  illustrious  line  of  ancestry  dated  from  remote  ages,  and 
numbered  among  its  branches  many  a  kin^  and  emperor  • 

There  is  indeed  something  stately  and  imposing  connected  with  so  old 
and  powerful  a  race,  which  perhaps  is  but  little  felt  in  the  present  day  by 
any  but  poetical  minds.  In  Poland  this  spirit  of  veneration  for  ancestral 
greatness  is  still  alive  and  unweakened,  for  here  are  still  old  patriarchal 
families  and  vast  feudal  domains  ;  here  are  still  faithful  vassals  and  inde- 
pendent nobles. 

1  ■■  '  ■'■  - 

•  The  Potockis  have  always  been  distinguished  among  Polish  nobles.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  highest  dignitaries  in  FoUind  have  been  filled  by  Potockis.  They 
have  also  been  remarkable  for  learning,  refinement,  and  talents  ;  and  wherever  they 
have  ruled,  they  have  always  left  bel^d  them  some  useful  or  beautiful  trace  of 
their  government ;  some  castle,  gymnasium,  church,  or  garden.  Even  in  the  Bus- 
sian  steppes,  some  agricultural  improvements  mark  their  temporary  residence 
there.  Without  being  deficient  in  patriotism,  this  family  seems  to  possess  a  certain 
easy  pliability,  and  to  submit  to  circumstances  with  a  good  grace;  for  many  of  them 
serve  under  the  Austrian  and  Russian  governments.  They  are  more  prudent  and 
careful,  and  less  extravagant  than  most  Polish  nobles  ;  so  that,  numerous  as  they 
are,  they  are  all  rich.  Many  of  them  have  been  remarkable  for  beauty.  Ignaz 
Potocki,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was.  known  through  half 
Europe  by  the  surname  of  "  Le  beau ;"  and  the  young  Polish  countess  whose  story 
has  been  sung  by  Puschkin,  and  who  was  beloved  by  a  Tartar  Khan  in  the  Crimea,and 
was  murderoi  by  a  fair  rival  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  was  also  a  Potocka.  During  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  there  has  not  been  a  single  important  Polish  confederation 
which  was  not  headed  by  a  Potocki  Four  Potockis,  of  whom  Ignaz  Potocki  was 
the  most  famous,  headed  the  different  political  parties  during  the  attempt  at  the  re- 
generation of  Poland  made  in  1790.  The  old  Severin  Potocki  is  also  a  celebrated 
man. 
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From  Lvmifc  to  Rzeszor  ihe  distsnefris  ttaee  (German)  miles.  In 
Gafioa  ibb  is  the  umal  distance  from  one  town  to  another;  that  is  finom 
whttt  we  should  caO  s  tovrn  to  another  like  it,  tor  what  ore  here  caBed 
towns  oecur  oftener.  The  Po^i  noUemen  were  always  rery  moiaoaB  to 
possess  towns,  and  exerted  jhemselves  moefa,  therefor^  to  obtain  for  the 
-villages  on  their  estates  the  name  and  pmileges  of  towns.  Hie  Jews  of 
these  Tillages  also,  were  veiy  anzioos  to  heeome  citben^  and  towns  there- 
fore are  as  identifiil  here  as  in  the  most  popakyas  ports  c^  GSermon j. 

Raes»>y  is  a  more  consideraUe  town  than  we  expected  to  find  here. 
We  saw  streets  which  might  hare  graced  a  German  citj,  and  shops  so 
well  furnished,  that  though  our  trunks  had  heen  full  of  doeats,  we  should 
not  hare  heen  in  the  sl^test  degree  embarrassed  how  to  &pose  of  them. 
Stately  old  churdies  and  conyents,  pretdly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yislok,  formed  a  pcturesque  and  animated  spectacle ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  think  how  many  a  pleasant  city  lies  hid  in  odd  cwners  of  the  world,  of 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  know  nothing.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  kept  by  s 
German  host.  The  solidity  and  elegance  with  whidi  this  man  had  mr* 
nished  his  house,  and  the  order  and  neatness  everywhere  visiy e,  left  us 
nothing  to  desire.  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  this  intelligent  man,  who 
had  travelled  oyer  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  ihe 
manners  and  customs  of  its  different  mhabitants.  Of  the  different  races 
whom  we  should  see  on  our  way  to  Vienna,  he  gaye  us  the  following 
account :  *^  The  Rusniaks,  who  are  more  blunt  and  honest  than  the  Poles, 
you  haye  left  behind  you.  Next  come  the  Mazovians,  who,  like  all  ihe 
rest  of  the  Poles,  are  as  great  rascals  and  dieats  as  if  they  were  Jews. 
Then  you  wiU  come  to  the  Water  Pdlaks,  and  the  l^esian  Grermans,  who 
liye  among  them.  The  former  are  lazy  and  dirty,  every  soul  of  them, 
and  the  latter,  though  not  quite  so  bad,  share  these  qualities  with  them. 
Then  come  the  Khiddndly  inhabited  by  German  herdsmen,  plain,  hones^ 
and  blunt,  like  most  pastoral  tribes.  There  you  will  find  cnstricts  where 
you  might  leaye  your  trunks  and  your  money-box  standing  night  and  day 
in  the  open  air,  without  lock,  key,  dog,  or  keeper,  and  yet  you  would  lose 
nothing.  Next  you  will  get  among  ihe  Hanndkeny  rough  and  sturdy,  as 
if  hewn  of  oak  and  soldered  with  iron ;  they  are  passionate,  determined, 
and  quarrelsome,  but  industrious  and  prosperous.  Last  of  all  come  the 
light-hearted  Austrians.  They  are  not  bright  or  deyer  to  look  at,  but 
they  are  cheerful,  gay,  and  loyal ;  keep  turning  their  spts  all  day  long, 
and  enjoy  the  honour  of  crowning  the  Emperor.** 

At  Rzeszoy  there  is  a  great  state  prison,  in  which  three  hundred  pri- 
soners are  kept.  It  contains  only  those  who  are  condemned  to  fiye  years' 
imprisoninent.  Those  sentenced  for  ten  years  are  sent  to  Lemherg,  those 
for  twenty  years  or  for  life,  to  Spielberg.  Our  host  gaye  us  but  a  bad 
account  of  uie  state  of  morals  in  the  town.  Noyear  he  said  passed  away, 
without  witnessing  two  or  three  executions.  Tnis  year,  indeed,  none  had 
yet  taken  place,  but  a  crime  had  been  committed,  wldch  must  faring  its 
perpetrators  to  the  gallows,  whenever  they  were  dkuovered. 

While  we  were  conyCTsing  with  our  host,  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  brother^  and  when  I  turned  to  him,  and  asked  for  his 
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opbnon  ooncemisg:  iJie  Polish  nation,  he  gsre  me  the  fi^kming  replj  i 
**  Ohy  the  Pokg  hare  excellent  and  noble  qualities,  hot  on  the  whole  they 
are  a  kmr,  dirt]r,  degraded  set  They  know  neither  the  comforts  nor  the 
duties  ci  Me,  and  have  no  idea  of  respectmg  each  other^s  rights.  In 
Germany  the  people  know  how  to  yalae  one  another,  but  among  the  Poles 
it  is  difficult  to  .keep  a  wh<^  ^in.  They  are  two  thousand  years  behind 
oiber  nations,  I  might  say  twelye  thousand  years,  and  in  twelve  thousand 
years  more  they  will  be  no  better  than  they  are  now.  They  are  too 
degraded  to  be  improved.  The  m<Hnent  the  peasant  has  saved  a  little 
money,  and  perhaps  buys  himself  a  little  cow,  itke  nobleman  takes  it  awaj 
firom  him,  and  the  moment  the  nobleman  plants  a  tree,  the  peasant  chops 
it  down.  If  any  one  plants  any  thing  in  his  garden,  his  neighbour  is  sure 
to  steal  it  or  destroy  it.  And  then  there  is  the  Jew,  creeping  about 
stealthily  like  a  cat,  seeking  what  he  may  devour.  The  worst  of  all  is, 
that  every  body  is  bent  upon  advancing  ms  own  petty  interests,  and  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  all  the  world  brides,  nor  how  many  he  ruins  to 
advance  his  own  ends.  Life  in  this  coimtry  is  so  miserable,  that  the 
sooner  one  gets  away  from  it  the  better." 

I  asked  the  speaker  how  long  he  had  endured  this  purgatoiy,  and  he 
answered  that  he  had  been  living  there  for  thirty  years.  The  engravings, 
the  fine  muskets  and  pistols,  the  neat  beds  and  furniture,  the  writing- 
tables  and  wardrobes  which  adorned  his  own  and  his  brother's  rooms, 
their  pretty  pianoforte,  and  the  little  guitar,  upon  which  he  and  his  wife 
played  us  several  pleasing  tunes,  gave  us  secret  assurance,  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  his  account  of  life  in  Poland. 

We  were  particularly  struck  here,  by  the  quantity  of  poplars,  which 
shaded  all  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages.  The  Poles 
seem  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  this  tree ;  for  it  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance throughout  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  far  as  the  Ukraine.  In 
Rusffla  and  the  Baltic  provinces  it  is  not  much  found,  but  throughout 
Poland,  and  even  in  Prussia  it  exists  in  great  numbers. 

The  next  day  the  ten^rature  was  five  or  six  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  we  were  very  cold  when  we  reached  Sendzishov.  Far 
colder,  however,  were  some  poor  travellers,  with  whom  we  dined  this 
day ;  a  tobacco-ofBcer  and  his  wife  and  children.  Austria  puts  very 
little  trust  in  the  officers  employed  in  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  therefore 
in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  hinder  cheating,  the  govenmient  is  con- 
tinually transplanting  them,  and  making  them  change  posts.  These  poor 
people  had  come  from  Iglau  in  Bohemia,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Stanis- 
lavov  in  Galicia.  They  lamented  their  hard  fate  most  piteously.  They 
had  been  travelling  for  fourteen  days,  at  the  rate  of  five  (German) 
miles  a  day,  and  expected  to  be  ten  more  days  on  the  journey.  They 
asked  us  for  information  respecting  the  distant  parts  of  Galicia,  as  of  a 
gloomy  region  of  frost  and  barbarism,  assuring  us  that  they  shuddered  at 
the  thoughts  of  Stanislavov.  Every  day,  they  said,  the  inns  grew  worse 
and  worse,  the  coffee,  bread,  and  sugar,  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  uie  inhabit- 
ants more  and  more  savage  and  barbarous ;  imd  tiiey  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  further  they  got,  the  worse  every  thing  would  be.  At 
Iglau  it  was  still  warm  and  pleasant;  and  the  grapes  were  still  hanging 
on  the  vines ;  here  they  had  cold  and  frost,  with  coughs,  toothachs, 
and  colds,  and  no  wrapping  up  could  keep  them  warm.  They  demanded 
our  compassion^  and  envi^  us  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  toe  sunshine^ 
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ihe  plenty,  and  the  refinementy  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  They  weie 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  we  had  enjoyed  our  journey  through  Galicia ; 
and  when  we  spoke  of  Russia,  they  shuddered  and  crossed  themsdvesy 
as  though  we  spoke  of  the  infernal  regions.  Travellers  coming  from  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Austria,  towards  its  northern  and  eastern  dis* 
tricts»  are  very  apt  to  speak  and  think  in  this  manner.  WJiat  an  absurd 
narrowness  of  mind  to  enclose  all  possible  earthly  felicity  within  one 
little  comer  of  the  world,  and  never  to  think  of  the  wide  fair  earth 
without,  where  the  sun  shines,  and  there  is  room  for  all !  These  people 
were  in  despair  at  entering  a  district  which  they  considered  the  land  of 
gloom  and  barbarism,  and  our  Wenzel  complacently  remarked  every  day, 
as  he  took  lus  seat  upon  the  box,  ^'  Now  every  thing  is  gettmg  better 
and  better.  Soon  we  shall  lod^  every  night  at  a  German  inn; 
the  Jews  will  become  scarcer,  me  food  better,  the  beds  cleaner, 
the  people  more  industrious,  the  climate  milder,  and  the  country 
more  beautiful."  We  ourselves  at  last  began  to  fancy  that  we  had 
emerged  from  regions  of  barbaric  darkness,  and  were  entering  those  of 
sunshine  and  refinement ;  an  idea  which  rendered  us  as  happy  as  the 
travellers  above  mentioned  were  made  miserable  by  the  contrary  feeling. 
Iglau  in  Bohemia  was  their  ne  plus  ultra  of  happiness,  Stanislavov  in  Galida, 
their  Siberia  and  Inferno.  To  us  the  sun,  whose  distant  rays  had  shed  a 
light  upon  the  Polish  wilderness  around  us,  was  Vienna  the  Imperial 
capital. ; 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Galicia  the  density  of  the  population  increases, 
as  the  fertility  of  its  soil  decreases,  and  vice  versa.  Bukovina  and  the 
eastern  circles  of  Tamopol,  Tshortkov,  and  Brzezany,  (Austrian  Podolia, 
as  they  are  called,)  are  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  tne  kingdom,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  the  granaries  of  Gralicia,  and  yet  upon  an  average  they  maintain 
only  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  human  beings  to  every 
square  (German)  mile,  and  contain  only  sixteen  towns.  Towards  the  west,  the 
Egyptian  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  decreases,  till  we  come  to  the  barren  sandy 
shores  of  the  Vistula.  These  western  circles,  however,  those  of  Yaslo, 
Bochnia,  and  Sendez,  for  instance,  contain  from  three  thousand  five  hvin- 
dred  to  four  thousand  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile.  The  number  of 
towns,  and  the  state  of  manufactures  and  industry,  is  also  much  higher  in 
these  less  fruitful  districts.  Bukovina  in  the  east,  and  Vadovize  in  the  west 
of  Galicia,  form  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  There  a  town 
on  very  fifty  square  (German)  miles,  here  one  on  every  ten  ;  there  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  here  four  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants  to 
every  square  mile ;  there  scarcely  any  manufactories,  here  whole  towns 
full  of  them  ;  there  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  inhabited  by  wild  Huz- 
zulen,  here  filled  with  smiling  villages  and  smoking  towns ;  there  as  here 
a  beautiful  coimtry  in  appearance,  but  for  the  dark  firs  of  the  west,  the 
oaks,  limes,  and  beeches,  of  a  more  fertile  country  are  seen  there. 

The  regular  officially  installed  and  acknowledged  patron  saint  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  is  St.  Michael.  In  western  Galicia,  however,  St.  Nepomuk 
has  also  many  votaries,  and  the  further  we  went,  the  more  statues  did  we 
see  of  him  on  the  bridges,  roads,  and  market-places.  We  also  observed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  beggars,  who  are  naturally  not  so  plentiful 
among  the  fertile  lulls  of  Bukovina.  The  loveliness  of  nature  here  in  some 
measure  made  amends  to  us  for  this  ;  for  we  were  again  approaching  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  landscape  was  full  of  beautiful  scenery. 
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At  Dembiza  we  drank  our  afternoon  coffee  with  two  Austrian  captains 
of  cayalry,  and  looked  over  Savada  with  them,  a  charming  estate,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  RadziyiUs,  and  now  to  the  Ratshinskis.  Dembiza  is  a 
poor  town  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  it  was  their  sabbath-day.  We 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  respecting  those  curious 
fines  of  rope,  which  are  drawn  along  from  roof  to  roof  in  all  Jewish  cities 
in  Poland;  and  of  which  some  travellers  have  given  most  incorrect  accounts. 
For  example,  one  writer  informs  us,  that  they  are  boundaries  which  the  des- 
potic PoHsh  noblemen  assign  to  the  Jews,  and  beyond  which  they  must  not 
stir  on  Christian  Sundays  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  Now  knowing  how  little 
the  Jews  of  Poland  appear  to  give  offence  to  any  one,  how  they  are  tole- 
rated alike  in  palaces  and  huts,  and  swarm  about  everywhere  like  flies,  how 
they  even  farm  of  the  Catholic  priests  the  fees  of  their  office,  the  baptismal 
fees  for  instance,  which  they  collect  in  their  name,  this  account  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  very  absurd  one. 

These  lines  are  called  ^'  Sabbath  strings,"  and  in  Hebrew,  Aireph. 
Tliey  are  either  of  iron  vnre  or  rope,  and  pass  from  roof  to  roof,  where- 
ever  streets  or  passages  intersect  the  Jewish  roofs,  so  that  these  do  not 
touch  one  another ;  uius  they  divide  and  set  apart  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the 
town.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  Jews  all  live  together  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  there  is  only  one  such  ring  or  Alreph  ;  but  when,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  they  live  m  little  clusters  in  different  parts,  there  are 
often  a  great  many  Airephs.  Where  Jevnsh  and  Christian  houses  are 
mingled  promiscuously,  there  can  be  no  Aireph  at  all.  On  the  Sabbath- 
day,  the  Jews  may  carry  about  in  their  hands  or  pockets  whatever  they 
please,  within  this  Aireph,  but  outside  of  it  nothing,  not  even  a  purse  or  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  They  may  not  even  take  off  a  glove  and  carry  it ;  it 
is  only  allowable  on  the  hands,  as  an  article  of  dress.  It  is  even  forbid- 
den to  them  to  carry  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  pocket ;  but  they  may 
tie  one  round  the  arm,  and  then  it  counts  for  an  article  of  dress.  A 
walkingstick  is  strictly  prohibited.  We  saw  many  Jews  on  the  sabbath, 
walking  with  handkerchief  tied  round  their  arms.  Any  Christian  or 
Jew  who  wantonly  breaks  or  tears  this  Aireph,  is  severely  punished.  If  it 
be  torn  by  a  natural  accident,  the  occurrence  is  formally  announced  to  the 
synagogue,  and  till  its  formal  restoration,  nothing  may  be  carried  about 
even  within  the  Aireph ;  not  even  food  or  medicine  for  the  sick.  Children 
under  thirteen,  however,  are  exempt  from  this  law,  and  are  there- 
fore employed  to  cany  about  absolute  necessaries.  The  restoration  of 
the  Aireph  is  performed  by  the  chief  Rabbi,  with  many  solemnities.  If 
it  is  of  vnre,  it  is  reunited  with  a  hook  and  eye,  for  to  solder  the  broken 
part  together  is  forbidden.  If  it  is  of  rope,  the  Rabbi  may  not  tie  it,  but 
must  have  an  entirely  new  one.  Where  no  Aireph  is  used,  the  Jews  are 
not  allowed  upon  the  sabbath-day,  to  carry  any  thing  about  vnth  them ; 
for  the  Aireph  is  a  privilege  granted  only  to  large  Jewish  communities. 

At  Dembiza  we  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  beauty  of  the  girls  of 
Biela,  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  borders  of  Galicia.  Throughout  the 
thirty  miles  between  Dembiza  and  Biela,  we  constantly  heard  of  their 
celebrated  charms,  until  we  reached  the  place  itself. 

Milestones  now  began  to  appear  at  the  roadside,  a  decided  proof  of 
increasing  civilization.  At  iSlsno  we  passed  large  and  gloomy  pine 
forests,  which  extend  from  the  Carpathians  in  close  succession  into  Russian 
Poland.   We  took  up  and  gave  a  lift  to  a  Grerman  Bohemian,  who  had 
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worked  in  the  great  tobacco  manufactory  of  Lemberg.  This  is  the  largest 
imperial  tobacco  maTiufactory  in  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  There  us 
twisted  every  cigar  used  tJiroughout  the  kingdom  of  Lodomeria  and 
Galicla ;  and  every  pinch  of  snuff  taken  by  a  subject  of  those  kingdoms^ 
is  there  cut  and  prepared.  The  workmen  in  this  manuflEMStory  are  all 
AustrianSy  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nurembergers,  in  the  snuff  de« 
partment.  Our  Bohemian  also  told  us,  that  the  gray  Polish  ozen^  are 
playfully  called  Lemberg  students,  in  Austria  and  Bohania. 

The  Visloka  which  we  reached  near  Pilsnoy  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  yisk>k  which  we  passed  near  Bzeszoy.  This  district  had  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  look,  even  in  the  scanty  dress  of  approaching 
winter.     The  town  of  Pilsno  itself,  is  as  insignificant  as  its  river. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Tamov,  lying  on  the  river  Biala,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dunayez.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  has  a  very  pretty  townhouse  in  its  market-place.  Its 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  three  or  four  stories 
high.  We  visited  in  this  place  two  very  excellent  apothecaries'  shops,  and 
an  elegant  pastrycook's  shop,  to  which  the  Jews — ^the  only  guides  in 
Poland — showed  us  the  way.  We  had  scaiedy  sat  down  there  for  three 
minutes,  before  on^  ragged  Jew  after  another  entered  the  room  till  it  was 
quite  full.  They  scrutinized  us  closely  all  over,  inquired  if  we  wished  to 
buy  or  sell  any  thing,  and  on  our  replying  in  the  negative,  they  went  out 
one  after  another.  The  people  of  the  shop  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  them,  but  allowed  them  to  go  in  and  out  incessantly,  like  flies  or 
dogs.  The  shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  of  Poland  are  used  to  this.  When 
a  Polish  nobleman  goes  in  anywhere  to  take  a  glass  of  liqueur  or  a  cup 
of  coffee,  he  is  alwi^s  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  Jews,  who  begin  to 
traffic  with  him.  If  he  has  no  money,  they  buy  of  him  the  two  <»r 
three  busheb  of  wheat  which  he  has  brought  with  bun  to  the  town. 

The  evening  was  very  calm,  with  a  clear  sky  and  bright  moonlight^  and 
we  determined  to  go  on  foot  to  the  Dunayez  where  we  meant  to  sleep  at 
Voinitz.     In  the  streets  of  Tamov,  we  found  the  whole  Jewish  population 
out  of  doors.     They  were  singing,  screaming,  bowing,  and  praying  to  the 
&11  moon,  and  formed  the  most  curious  and  interesting  groups.     Some 
fixed  their  eyes  steadily  unon  the  moon,  murmuring  prayers,  and  dien 
bowing  down  to  the  ground.     Others  had  brought  out  Httle  wooden  desks 
into  the  streets,  upon  whidi  they  laid  thdr  sacred  books  and  little  lanterns. 
Wrapped  in  long  white  robes,  bordered  with  black,  they  stood  around  in 
groups  of  six  or  eight,  now  muttering  devout  sentences,  now  shrieking, 
and  beating  thdr  foreheads.     Such  scenes  are  peculiar  to  the  oriental 
Jews  of  Poland.     They  assured  us  that  whoever  joined  in  this  ceremony 
would  neither  die  nor  fall  sick  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

We  persuaded  a  young  merchant  of  Prague,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  settled  at  Lemberg,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  native  <ntj,  to  ac- 
company us  on  our  walk,  and  he  remained  our  travelling  companion  into  J 
Moravia.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  according  to  his  account, 
his  two  sisters  must  have  had  no  slight  charms  to  boast  of.  !J%ie  mgtkt 
air,  the  calm  serene  moonlight,  and  our  quiet  pleasant  walk,  seeDAed  to 
open  his  heart,  and  he  entertained  us  on  the  way  with  the  history  of  these 
two  sisters,  of  which  one  had  had  a  strange,  the  other  a  terrible  £ftte. 
The  eldest  manned  a  rich  merchant  in  a  Bohemian  city  $  a  brutal  and 
barbarous  man,  who  even  during  the  very  honeymoon,  tormented  his  Ynk  in 
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the  most  tmrelenting  manner.  Daring  the  four  years  of  her  marriage, 
she  bore  him  three  children,  whom  their  inhuman  father  tormented  as 
much  as  herself.  She  at  last  resolved  to  separate  from  her  cruel  husband. 
But  to  her  dismay,  she  discovered  that  the  barbarian  to  whom  she  was 
married,  who  was  at  the  same  time  spendthrift,  drunkard,  and  gambler, 
had  squandered  away  her  fortune  as  well  as  his  own,  and  as  the  death  of 
her  father  soon  afterwards  left  her  no  place  of  refuge,  she  resolved  to 
destroy  herself  and  her  children.  One  dark  and  stormy  night,  she  seized 
her  three  .little  ones,  flung  them  one  after  another  into  a  deep  well,  and 
then  flung  herself  in  after  them.  The  next  morning  the  four  bodies  were 
found  in  the  well.  Two  of  the  little  ones  had  clasped  their  mother's 
bosom  in  the  agony  of  death ;  the  fourth  had  been  caught  by  a  projecting 
jstone  of  the  well,  but  all  were  dead.  The  husband  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  fiVe  years. 

Thcf  history  of  the  other  sister  reminded  us  of  the  Jewess  of  Lemberg, 
and  showed  us  what  romantic  situations  Catholicism  gives  rise  to  here. 
She  loved  a  young  physician,  who  returned  her  love  with  equal  warmth  ; 
but  during  the  medical  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  to  have  been 
the  forerunn^  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  hopes,  and  to  his  advantageous 
establishment  in  Hfe,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  go  mad  from  sheer  anxiety. 
His  agitation  had  already  led  him  to  make  many  wrong  answers,  and  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  *^  How  would  you  cure  any  one  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  ?"  the  word  ^'  mad,"  seemed  to  strike  him  like  an  electric  spark. 
**  Mad  dog  ?**  he  cried,  striking  his  forehead,  "  I  would  brand  him  with 
red-hot  irons — ^I  would — I  would  bite  him  in  the  leg,  gentlemen !  Mad 
dog  ?  Oh,  *tis  horrible — have  pity  on  me !  Yes,  I  am  mad — I  am  mad  I" 
He  was  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  His  poor  bride  felt  this  blow  so 
keenly,  that  she  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Elizabeth.  Convents  of  this  order  are  numerous  throughout 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia,  and  it  is  the  strictest  of  all  in  its  discipline. 
No  prohibition — not  even  that  of  a  parent,  is  allowed  to  prevent  those  who 
wish  to  enter  it  from  fulfilling  their  intentions.  The  moment  a  nun  enters 
this  order  she  is  subjected  to  the  severest  privations,  and  the  most  rigid 
austerities.  She  may  not  even  see  her  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  abbess,  and  through  an  iron  grating.  All 
the  despair  of  the  parents,  all  their  endeavours  to  turn  her  from  her  pur- 
pose, were  unavailing,  and  she  was  enrolled  among  the  nuns  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth at  Prague.  Soon,  however,  she  had  ample  reason  to  repent  of  this 
step.  At  first  she  held  out,  but  after  three  years  of  solitary  sufferings  in 
the  monotonous  loneliness  of  the  cell,  she  found  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting her  fiEkther,  through  the  grating,  with  her  earnest  desire  to  leave 
^e  convent.  For  some  time  her  friends  revolved  all  possible  means  of 
getting  her  out ;  but  it  seemed  impracticable,  except  by  means  of  the 
eonvent  chimneysweeper.  The  father  was  a  rich  man,  and  promised  him 
1000  florins,  if  ne  brought  him  back  his  daughter.  The  chmmeysweeper 
agreed,  and  one  night  went  to  tiie  convent,  clad  in  a  double  black  suit, 
and  descended  the  chimney  of  the  cell  pointed  out  to  him.  He  then 
dressed  up  the  nun  as  his  assistant,  covering  her  face  and  hands  with  soot. 
Money  animated  him,  and  despair  sustained  her,  to  carry  out  the  decep- 
tion ;  they  escaped,  and  she  returned  to  her  fiither's  house.  In  the  mean 
time  the  happiest  changes  had  occurred  there.  The  young  doctor,  her 
lover,  had  completely  recovered  from  his  temporary  insanity,  and  awaited 
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hiB  bride  in  an  elegant  trayelling  carriage.  This  event  had  been  kept 
secret  from  her  while  at  the  convent,  in  order  not  to  make  her  stay  there 
yet  more  bitter.  The  couple  hastened  over  the  firontiers  to  Silesia,  mar- 
ried, and  then  returned  to  Rrague.  The  £ftther'|  money  bribed  the  priests 
to  silence,  who  indeed  could  do  nothing  now,  as  the  holy  sacrament  of 
marriage  was  a  tie  even  stronger  than  that  of  the  convent  vow.  The  poor 
chimneysweeper,  indeed,  suffered  three  years*  imprisonment  for  his  share 
in  the  business,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  money  of  the  lady's  fiither 
obtained  his  release. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly,  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
I>unayez,  which,  next  to  the  San,  is  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula,  riring  in  the  Carpathians.  It  is  more  than  thirty  (German) 
miles  long,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dunayez  occupies  a  sur&ce  of  150  square 
miles.  Its  sources  are  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Tatnt  mountains,  whence 
they  flow  down,  strangely  enou^  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  side. 
Humboldt  and  Wahlenberg  have  already  noticed  this  phenomenon.  The 
Black  and  White  Dunayez  both  flow  m  a  northerly  direction,  but  tiie 
Paprad,  one  of  its  principal  feeders,  flows  flrst  directly  southward,  as  if  to 
join  the  Danube.  Afterwards  it  makes  a  bend  eastward,  and  after  flowing  in 
this  way  for  some  time,  turns  off  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  break- 
ing through  the  Carpathians,  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Vistula. 

Forty  square  miles  of  the  valley  of  the  Dunayez  is  Hungarian  territory. 
The  river  is  large  and  deep  throughout  the  year,  and  even  its  tributary  the 
Paprad  is  navigable.  By  the  commerce  carried  on  upon  it,  the  Hunga- 
rian towns  of  KlUmark,  Felka,  and  Lublo,  are  connected  with  Warsaw, 
Dantzig,  and  the  Baltic.  Hungarian  wines  and  fruits, — ^we  saw  ships 
laden  with  the  wine  of  Erlau  and  NessmiiU,  and  others  whose  whole  caigo 
consisted  of  jars  of  plums, — together  with  firewood,  timber,  and  planks, 
are  the  principal  goods  sent  down  the  river ;  at  present,  however,  the  po- 
litical division  of  9ie  Dunayez,  its  mouth  being  Russian,  its  source  Hun- 
garian, and  the  middle  part  Galician,  has  much  injured  its  commerce^ 
which  was  far  more  important,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Polish 
republic. 

A  long  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Dunayez  at  Yoinitz.     We  saw  the 
clear,  broad,  beautiful  river,  tumbling  its  tiny  waves  beneath,  in  the  foil 
moonlight,  and  the  opening  of  the  mountam  glen,  from  which  it  flows 
down  into  the  Yoinitz  plain,  lay  right  before  us ;   but  we  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  sight  of  all  those  romantic  waterfalls,  lovely  little  mountain 
lakes,  wild  glens  and  valleys,  gloomy  caverns,  snowy  glaciers,  and  tower- 
ing pinnacles,  of  which  we  had  so  often  heard,  and  which  the  murmuring 
waves  of  the  Dunayez  at  our  feet,  brought  vividly  back  to  our  minds ;  far 
it  was  near  midnight,  and  we  had  to  seek  our  night's  lodging.     This  was 
a  true  Polish  one ;  for  a  few  planks  covered  with  straw  &rmed  our  bed, 
our  cloaks  our  coverlets,  and  a  wooden  box  our  pillow.  We  were,  however,    ' 
accommodated  with  a  place  by  a  Are,  and  with  a  cup  of  warm  egged  beer, 
by  way  of  refreshment.     Our  entertainers  were  Polish  nobles.     They  in- 
vited us  to  share  their  humble  accommodations  with  great  politeness,  ar- 
ranged our  straw  with  a  graceful  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  presented  us 
our  beer  with  formal  courtesy.     They  were  very  busy  this  night,  for  they 
were  preparing  cabbage  for  weir  winter  subsistence. 

I  lay  awake  on  my  straw-covered  plank,  to  observe  the  operations  of 
these  Polish  picklers  of  cabbage.     They  were  goodnatured,  <Urty  old  fel- 
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lows,  whom  the  master  of  the  house  encouraged  to  work,  now  with  a  dram 
and  now  with  an  oath.  The  whole  floor  was  covered  with  leaves  and  heads 
of  cahhage,  among  which  lay  boots,  clothes,  tallow  candles,  shovels,  knives, 
and  other  household  utensils,  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Some 
were  employed  round  the  long  table,  in  chopping  and  cutting  up  the  cab- 
bage with  choppers  and  knives.  The  pieces  were  then  thrown  int6  a  large 
jar,  in  which  stood  one  of  the  party,  who  was  busy  stamping  and  pounding 
the  leaves  together  with  his  bare  feet.  The  scene  was  extremely  curious 
and  picturesque.  The  last-named  operator  was  full  of  wit  and  humour, 
making  so  many  jokes,  and  cutting  such  odd  capers,  as  he  danced  in  his 
jar,  that  his  comrades  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter.  He  sometimes 
snatched  up  his  little  skshibka,  or  violin,  and  played  a  merry  tune,  beating 
time  with  his  feet  among  the  cabbages.  A  second  stood  in  a  jar  in  ano- 
ther comer,  smoking  a  pipe  in  silence,  beating  with  his  feet,  and  swaying 
to  and  ho  with  mechanical  monotony  and  reg^arity.  Occasionally  he 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  returned,  and  jumping  into  his  jar 
again  went  on  with  his  pounding,  rising  higher  and  higher  as  the  jar  filled, 
iaJH  he  was  lost  among  the  smoke  and  mist  which  filled  the  upper  part  of 
the  room. 

I  asked  my  host  whether  the  cabbage  did  not  lose  some  of  its  agreeable 
flavoiu*  by  tnis  manner  of  treatment.  He  did  not  think  it  did ;  grapes 
were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  wine  was  none  the  worse.  He  for- 
got, however,^  that  the  cabbage  was  not  strained  and  filtered  afterwards, 
like  the  wine. 

The  quantity  of  cabbage  eaten  in  Poland,  must  be  immense.  This 
household  was  a  small  one,  and  yet  when  six  great  jars  had  been  packed 
full  in  this  manner,  three  were  still  to  be  filled.  Besides  cabbage,  a  fa- 
Tourite  diet  with  all  Slavonic  nations,  potatoes  and  barley  g^ts  are  the 
principal  food  of  the  country, 

TJie  next  morning,  when  we  had  paid  as  highly  for  our  fire,  our  beds, 
our  beer,  and  om*  tableau  vivant  of  cabbage-packing  Mazovians,  as  if  the 
fire  had  been  of  cedarwood,  the  beds  of  eider  down,  the  beer  champagne, 
and  the  tableau  painted  by  Ostade,  our  Wenzel  consoled  us  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  had  done  with  Polish  accommodations,  and  should  meet 
with  nothing  but  good  inns  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Vienna.  We  were 
sorry  however  that  the  improvement  which  had  begun  some  time  previously, 
did  not  continue  more  regularly,  instead  of  allowing  of  such  relapses. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  commerce  passing  through 
Galicia  consists  of  the  numbers  of  carriages  and  equipages  made  at  Vienna, 
for  Poland,  Russia,  and  Moldavia.  Whenever  the  wealthy  Poles,  or  Mol- 
davians, or  the  rich  Russians  of  Odessa,  Kharkov,  and  South  Russia,  want 
any  thing  really  good  in  this  way,  they  send  to  Vienna  for  it.  We  saw 
some  of  tnem  pass  us  every  day,  packed  carefully  in  wax-cloth  and  matting. 
Almost  every  waggon  drew  after  it  an  empty  carriage ;  sometimes  we 
counted  twelve  or  fi]^n  in  one  day.  Many  are  sent  to  Lemberg,  but  the 
srreater  number  to  Brody  for  Russia,  or  to  Tshemovitze  for  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia. 

The  ^^Neititshetiken^  are  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  carriages,  made  in  Aus- 
trian Silesia,  in  the  little  town  of  Neutitschein,  and  are  used  exclusively  in 
Galicia.  They  are  light,  strong,  cheap*,  and  handsome ;  imcovered,  and  al- 
ways coloured  white,  green,  and  black.  In  Galicia  they  are  used  by  all 
who  cannot  afford  a  coach,  and  who  yet  will  not  drive  in  a  common  peasant's 
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Oftrt ;  ihe  dtixens  and  soldiers  always  use  them,  as  does  the  nobleman  when 
he  is  only  going  a  little  way,  and  does  not  wish  to  use  particular  ceremony, 
and  the  peasant  when  he  wishes  to  cut  a  figure.  Every  tolerably  pros- 
perous  family  in  the  kingdom  has  a  light  swift  little  '^  NeUUshenkay* 
and  it  is  the  prettiest,  most  suitable  little  carriage  possible,  &>r  common 
occasions.  Yet  its  use  seems  to  be  confined  to  Cralicia ;  for  it  is  nev^  seen 
either  in  Russia  or  in  its  native  land  Moravia.  Whoever  wants  a  genuine 
Ndtitshenka,  has  to  send  to  Moravia  for  it,  for  it  is  only  there  that  the 
beech  and  birchwood  are  good  enough,  and  the  workmen  sufficiently 
skilful. 

The  Carpathians  on  their  whole  northern  side,  are  bordered,  as  many  of 
my  readers  are  probably  aware,  by  enormous  strata  of  salt.  Unfortunately, 
however,  immense  masses  of  other  earths  have  formed  over  these  strata,  so 
that  th^  treasures  remain  deeply  buried  under  the  earth.  Only  here  and 
there,  small  portions  of  these  inexhaustible  masses  of  salt  are  dug  up,  for 
only  here  and  there  are  there  spots  where  the  salt  is  near  enough  to  the 
sur&ce,  to  be  reached  by  man.  One  of  these  spots  is  at  Bochnia,  another 
at  y ieliczka. 

The  town  of  Bochnia  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  its  salt-mines,  the 
shafb  leading  down  to  which,  is  in  the  middle  of  uie  town.  As  it  was 
Sunday  when  we  reached  Bochnia,  we  could  only  visit  the  mines  in  imagi- 
nation ;  for  all  the  shafts  were  closed.  From  300,000  to  400,000  hundred- 
weight of  salt,  are  annually  drawn  from  the  earth  at  Bochnia ;  Yieliczka 
furnishes  double  this  quantity.  At  Bochnia  four  hundred  labourers  work  in 
the  mines ;  at  Yieliczka  from  seven  to  eight  hundred.  The  salt  of  Bochnia 
is  generally  whiter  and  finer  than  that  of  Yieliczka.  The  Bochnianp,  with 
whom  we  dined,  and  &om  whom  we  learnt  these  particulars,  also  assured 
US  that  their  works  were  deeper  than  those  of  Vieticzka. 

We  earnestly  endeavoured  to  learn  something  respecting  the  well-known 
Polish  disorder,  the  Plica  Polonica,  a  subject  as  interesting  to  the  inquir- 
ing traveller,  as  disgusting  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  We  found, 
however,  that  this  disease  was  not  seen  nearly  so  often  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  south,  as  in  the  cold  plains  of  the  north.  We  were  told 
that  among  the  Rusniaks,  the  hair  sometimes  grew  into  a  dotted  entangled 
mass,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  badly-groomed  horses,  but  that  the 
disease  never  fully  developed  itself  among  wem. 

The  little  town  of  Gdov,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Babbat,  between 
Bochnia  and  Yieliczka,  the  way  to  which  passes  through  a  beautiful 
district,  with  the  plains  of  the  Yistula  to  the  right,  and  the  Carpa- 
thians to  the  left.  In  all  the  inns  by  the  wayside,  we  found  on  Sunday 
music  and  dancing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pretty  sprightly  Shenkerka 
(barmaid)  at  Gdov,  nor  the  grace  with  which  she  led  us,  her  two  evening 
guests,  to  the  dance,  a  gay  Mazurka,  played  by  two  Slovaks.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pretty  or  graceful  than  Polish  ^rls  when  dancing.  They  ap- 
pear all  motion  and  animation,  and  while  with  us  Germans  only  the  feet 
dance,  with  them  every  muscle  vibrates,  and  the  eyes  sparkle  with  delight. 
This  was  the  first  Shenkerka  we  had  seen ;  for  till  now  men  had  filled 
this  office  at  aU  the  inns  at  which  we  had  stopped. 
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Towards  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening  our  carriage  rolled  oyer  the  heads 
of  the  salt-miners  of  Vieliczka,  which  have  undermined  the  ground  all 
round  the  town.  We  soon  reached  the  free  town  of  Vieliczka  itself,  with 
its  towers,  its  old  castle,  its  irregular  streets,  nestling  in  the  sides  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  its  German  colony,  or,  as  'the  people  here  call  it,  the 
^^Swabianyilkge,"  whose  neat,  cheerful  houses  cluster  around  the  old  Polish 
ctty.  We  felt  that  we  knew  but  little  about  the  fiamous  salt-mines  them* 
^Ives,  and,  llierefore,  hastened  to  obtain  information  of  the  salt  inspectors, 
whom  we  found  assembled  at  the  Golden  Angel,  in  brder  that  the  next 
day  we  might  be  ready  to  visit  them.  Among  these  inspectors  we  found 
two  who  were  both  willing  and  able  to  assist  our  inquiries,  and  from  whom 
we  received  the  following  particulars. 

Above  all,  we  had  wished  to  learn  something  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  enormous  stratas  of  salt  which  border  the  CarpalMans ;  but  our  ques- 
tions on  this  point,  led  us  into  such  labyrinths  of  doubt  and  bewilderment 
that  we  soon  became  aware  how  little  was  known  respecting  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  salt-mines  all  along  the  northern  side  of 
die  Carpathians,  prove  the  existence  of  immense  masses  of  subterranean 
mlt.  These  masses  have  been  pierced  at  Bochnia  and  Vieliczka  in  the 
Borth,  at  some  parts  of  Moravia  and  Transylvania  in  the  south,  and  lately 
at  Sambor  and  Halitsh  in  the  middle  of  the  chmn.*  In  all  these 
{daces  the  salt  is  of  the  same  structure  and  kind,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  strata  is  also  exactly  the  same.  What  riddles  and  questions  are 
nosed  by  these  simple  facts,  which  science  in  vain  attempts  to  solve !  It 
may  be  that  originally  an  ocean  covered  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Poland^ 
as  frir  as  the  foot  of  the  Caa^pathians,  which,  forming  its  shore,  received  its 
deposits  of  salt.  But  the  south-side  of  the  Carpathians  also  contains  salt- 
mines and  they  extend  even  into  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  enormous  mass  extended  far  around  the  Carpathians, 
and  that  these  mountains  were  a  later  formation  upon  the  salt  strata.  K 
this  be  the  case,  did  the  mountains  form  gradually  upon  that  basis,  or 
did  they  rise  from  beneath,  piercing  the  crust  of  salt  ?  Is  the  first  theory 
possiUe  ?  And  if  the  last  be  correct,  where  are  the  fragments  and  pieces 
oi  salt  thrown  off  ?  Was  the  salt  formed  suddenly,  or  slowly  and  gra- 
dually ?  In  the  latter  case,  how  is  it  that  enormous  beds  of  salt  are  found 
perfectly  pure  and  white,  vrithout  the  admixture  of  a  single  foreign  par- 
licle  ?  How  far  do  the  great  salt  masses  extend  ?  Does  the  whole  king- 
dom of  (jalicia,  with  all  its  forests,  rivers,  towns,  and  provinces,  rest  upon 
one  enormous  bed  of  salt  ?  Or  do  the  strata  only  occur  in  particular 
][daoes  ?  How  deep  do  they  extend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Where 
do  1^^  lie  furthest  from,  and  where  nearest  to  the  surface  ?  Perhaps  in 
many  places  they  are  close  under  the  surface,  and  their  discovery  is  only 
hindered  by  chance  ?    The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  hidden  from  us, 
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*  The  mines  of  Sambor  and  Halitedi  have  not  been  followed  up.  In  Moldavia, 
however,  rock-salt  has  long  been  an  article  <^  commerce.  Throughout  South  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine,  the  greenish  rock-salt  of  Moldavia  is  often  preferred  to  that  of  the 
lakes  in  the  steppes.  The  Transylvanian  rock-salt  also  extends  on  the  other  side 
into  Hungary. 
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as  in  the  bottomless  depths  of  oceacu  lake  mice  gnawing  a  cheese,  the 
inhabitants  pick  a  little  here  and  there  at  the  top  of  the  salt  mLasses,  n^th- 
out  seeing  farther  than  the  light  of  their  lanterns  reaches. 

The  Sarmatians  of  Herodotus,  the  Dacians,  the  Goths,  and  many  other  na- 
tions, wandered  for  centuries  over  these  countries,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
the  treasures  that  laj  buried  beneath  them.  Thej  fetched  from  distant  shores 
the  scanty  portions  which  they  needed  of  a  mineral  of  which  inexhaustible 
stores  lay  scarcely  one  hundred  feet  beneath  them.     Six  hundred  years  ago, 
in  1251,  the  discovery  was  first  made,  and  then  it  was  that  the  mines  of 
Bochnia  and  Vieliczka  were  first  worked.     It  is  said  that  St.  Kunigunda, 
the    consort  of  Duke   Bolislaus  V.,    was    the   first    discoverer.      The 
manner  of  working,  however,  was  at  first  very  primitive,  but  afterwards 
miners  were  brought  from  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  the  work  was  more 
regularly  carried  on.     This  was  in  the  year  1442,  but  during  the  •  whole 
period  of  Polish  domination,  all  the  arrangements  were  very  imperfect 
The  mines  were  let  to  Jews,  who  worked  them  very  carelessly  and  impro- 
videntiy,  only  intent  upon  a  momentary  profit.     Not  till  the  year  1772, 
when  the  mmes  became  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  s 
prudent  and  rational  system  of  management  adopted.     Since  then  regular 
accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  produce  of  the  salt-mines,  but  only  tor  the 
eye  of  the  Austrian  government,  for  towards  a  stranger  so  mysterious  a 
sdence  is  observed,  that  he  can  scarcely  learn  any  thing  respecting  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  production,  and  the  price  of  salt,  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  mines,  of  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  working,  and 
other  such  interesting  particulars.     There  is  no  connected  history  of  the 
mines  before  1772  to  be  had,  but  only  single  and  fragmentary  documents. 
The  higher  offices  about  the  mines  are  now  all  filled  by  cultivated 
Germans,  and  all  possible  improvements  which  art  or  science  can  suggest 
are  adopted,  partiy  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  partly  to 
make  the  future  more  productive.     Bochnia  and  Vieliczka  taken  togedier 
furnish  about  900,000  hundredweight.     That  more  might  be  obtained 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  quantity  taken  is  in  some  measure  r^u- 
lated  by  the  demand.     Of  the  900,000  hundredweight,  200,000  are  sent 
to  Prussia,  and  150,000  to  Russia,  at  such  prices  as  will  just  remunerate 
the  Austrian  government  for  the  cost  of  production.     The  other  550,000 
are  sold  by  the  government  at  arbitrary  prices,  in  virtue  of  the  salt  mono- 
poly which  it  possesses.     They  are  consumed  partiy  in  Poland,  partiy  in 
Silesia,  Moravia,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians.     The  cost  price  for 
which  tiie  salt  is  sold  to  Russia  and  Prussia  is  a  state  mysteiy,  though  tiie 
common  selling  price  is  of  course  known.     We  were  told  at  Vieliczka  tiiat 
tiie  former  could  not  be  over  one  florin  the  hundredweight,  including  all 
the  expenses  of  the  works,  while  the  government  sells  the  salt  at  five  florins 
the  himdredweight  to  its  own  subjects.      It  makes,  therefore,  a  profit  of 
four  florins  per  hundredweight,  and  the  whole  of  the  salt-works  must 
furnish  a  revenue  of  2,200,000  florins  to  the  crovra,  so  tiiat  Austria  does 
not  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  derive  as  much  revenue  as 
from  those  few  salt-mines. 

The  higher  functionaries  are  about  eighty-six  in  number ;  workmen  and 
all  included  they  amount  to  two  hundred.  The  upper  functionaries  are 
headed  by  a  governor,  and  divided  into  "  subterranean"  and  "  upper-air*' 
inspectors,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  gentlemen  of  the  leatiier  and  gen- 
tiemen  of  the  pen.     The  latter,  councillors,  governors,  secretaries,  and 
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guardians,  mduded,  are  all  only  employed  in  the  administratiye  depart- 
ment ;  the  subterranean  functionaries  in  the  inspection  of  the  workmen 
and  the  superintendence  of  new  works.  These  officers  are  well  paid,  and  we 
were  convinced  of  the  easy  circumstances  in  which  they  lived  by  the  pre- 
parations for  a  ball  which  they  gave  during  our  stay  at  Vieliczka. 

Shemnitz,  in  Hungary,  is  the  principal  academy  for  the  instruction,  of 
these  inspectors  The  workmen  are  of  two  classes,  those  who  are  paid  by 
the  year,  and  those  who  work  by  the  piece ;  the  number  of  the  latter  in- 
creases or  diminishes  with  the  demand  for  salt.  There  are  800  superan- 
nuated workmen  and  inspectors  in  the  receipt  of  pensions,  of  whom  most 
have  been  enmloyed  here  for  40  or  45  years. 

There  are  rour  great  magazines  for  salt,  where  it  is  heaped  up  in  huge 
storehouses  to  which  the  merchants  come  to  buy  it.  Smaller  stores  are  kept 
at  Brlinn,  Teschen,  and  Bilitz. 

The  salt-works  now  cover  a  space  of  35,000  square  &thoms.  The 
length  of  the  mines  with  all  their  passages  and  alleys  amounts  to  7^  (Ger- 
man) miles.  Ten  shafts  connect  this  subterranean  labyrinth  with  the 
upper  world. '  One  of  them  is  used  for  draining  away  the  water,  two 
for  the  descent  of  workmen,  and  the  rest  for  the  raising  of  the  salt,  and 
the  descent  of  the  straw,  wood,  horses,  and  other  things. 

The  whole  works  are  divided  into  three  departments,  technically  called 
^fields;  the  Old  field,  the  Yanina  field,  and  the  New  field.  The  Old  field 
goes  in  a  southward  direction  from  the  town  into  the  mountains ;  the 
xanina  field  goes  eastward,  and  the  New  field  westward.  The  Old  field 
consists  of  the  irregular  works  of  oldest  date.  The  Yanina  field,  named 
after  King  John  Sobieski,  was  dug  upon  an  improved  plan.  The  New 
field  is  of  Austrian  foundation,  and  has  been  always  worked  according  to 
the  best  principles  of  art. 

Each  of  these  mines  consists  of  five  stories  or  Contignations,  one  above 
another,  and  each  of  these  stories  again  is  made  up  of  numerous  chambers, 
cells,  and  caverns,  connected  by  horizontal  passages.  The  different  stories 
are  connected  by  perpendicular  shafts,  or  winding  stairs.  The  descent  to 
the  upperanost  story  is  thirty-four  fathoms  deep.  Between  each  of  the 
different  stories  an  interval  is  always  left  of  fifteen  or  twenty  £Eithoms. 
The  depth,  which  has  been  rendered  convenient  for  descent  by  shafts  and 
staircases,  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms  ;  the  entire  depth  amounts 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  fathoms.  Therefore,  although  Vieliczka  it- 
self is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Vistula,  and  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  yet  the  mines  descend  five 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Vistula,  and  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  best  kind  of  salt  is  Ihe  crystal  salt,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  and  transparent  as  glass.  It  is  found  only  in  little  masses 
or  veins  running  through  the  other  salt.  Formerly  this  kind  used  always 
to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Poland,  who  made  presents  of  small  portions  of 
it  to  the  nobility,  and  also  had  it  fashioned  into  various  ornamental  shapes 
for  the  decoration  of  his  palaces.  It  was  also  used  for  presents  to  other 
sovereigns.  The  King  of  P^ssia  still  receives  annually  two  hundred- 
weight of  this  finest  salt ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  two  ana  a  half,  as  such, 
and  two  as  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  three,  as  emperor, 
and  one  as  King  of  Hungary.  The  statue  of  King  John  Sigismund, 
which  formerly  stood  at  Warsaw,  and  now  stands  at  the  salt-works,  is  made 
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of  the  largest  block  which  has  ever  been  feund  of  this  finest  crystal  salt. 
The  workmen  make  all  sorts  of  pretty  trifles  of  this  salt  for  strangers ; 
such  as  books,  needlecases,  crucifixes,  billiaid-balls,  necklaoes,  rosaries, 
saltcellars,  kmyes,  inkstands,  &&,  whi<^  ihey  sell  at  high  prices.  We 
were  told  that  the  year  before,  an  English  lord  had  bought  up  three  hun- 
dredweight of  diese  trinkets.  Pieces  are  sometimes  found  which  aie  as 
transparent  and  pure  as  the  finest  plate-glass.  The  attempt  has  even  been 
made  to  manu&cture  mirrors  of  this  salt. 

'  Besides  this  best  salt,  which,  as  we  have  sud,  is  found  only  in  small 
quantities,  there  is  the  Blotnik  or  earth  salt,  the  green  salt,  and  the  Shihik 
salt.  The  first  named  is  foimd  in  the  upper  strata,  and  is  called  so  be- 
cause it  is  often  mixed  with  earth  and  day.  No  trouble  is  taken  to  obtain 
it^  but  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it,  in  orderto  come  at  the  better  kinds, 
and  it  is  either  used  up  in  the  mines,  for  the  building  of  props,  vaults,  and 
steps,  or  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  cattle. 

The  green  salt  lies  in  immense  and  dense  masses,  under  the  earth  sal^ 
and  is  we  principal  object  of  attention.  It  consists  of  small  crystals, 
which  adhere  closely  together.  It  is  as  hard  as  glass,  and  is  of  about  the 
same  greenish  colour  and  transparency,  as  common  bottle-glass.  This 
dass  has  many  subdivisions,  according  to  the  quality  and  density  of  the 


The  lower  we  descend,  the  whiter,  finer,  and  better,  the  salt  becomes. 
After  the  abore-mentioned  crystal  salt,  the  best  sort  is  the  Shibik  salt^ 
which  lies  under  the  green  salt.  It  is  less  green  and  more  dense  than  the 
latter. 

The  earth  salt  is  sold  in  such  pieces  as  it  happens  to  be  broken  into,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  is  not  used  in  comm^oe. 
The  differences  between  the  yarious  kinds  of  green  salt,  are  also  too  in- 
significant to  be  noted  by  the  government,  which  only  takes  cognizance  o£ 
three  distinctions.     There  is, 

Firstly,  the  Crystal  salt ; 

Secondly,  the  Shibik  salt ; 

And  thirdly,  the  Green  salt. 

The  crystal  salt  is  brought  up  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible,  and  is 
immediately  formed  into  the  required  shapes  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor, 
or  the  knife  of  the  workman.  The  shapes  of  the  Green  and  Shibik  salts^ 
therefore,  alone  remain  to  be  consld^^. 

The  salt  at  Vleliczka  is  commonly  cut  into  either  cylindrical  or  parallel- 
opipedic  shapes  ;  the  former  are  called  ^^  Balvans/'  and  the  latter  ^^imMt^ 
meces.  The  cylindrical  form  is  the  most  common.  We  were  told  that 
Balvan  was  an  old  idol  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  that  from  him  the  AspB 
and  name  were  derived.  Perfectly  cylindrical  these  BcUvanen  are  not,  but 
rather  bulging  out  in  the  middle*  They  are  cut  into  this  shape  by  the 
workmen  while  still  in  the  mine.  They  are  rolled  about  by  ihe  womnea 
in  the  mines  on  wheelbarrows.  LoUner  and  Sydov  estimate  the  wmght 
of  a  Balvan  at  from  five  to  ten  hundredweight ;  but  we  were  told  that 
they  were  never  made  smaller  than  two,  and  never  larger  than  three  hun- 
dredweight. This  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  the  truth ;  for  how  conU 
a  mass  of  ten  hundredweight  be  rolled  about  in  a  wheelbarrow  by  a 
single  man  !  The  parallelopipeds  are  £rom  two  to  three  hundredweight. 
Those  pieces  which  break  off  during  the  loosening  of  the  blocks  of  sah^ 
and  which  though  of  a  good  size,  are  not  large  enough  to  make  into 
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daivans  and  parallelopipeds,  are  called  ^^  natural  pieces.'^  They  are  sold 
mnglj  and  according  to  weight ;  the  little  fragments  and  pieces  which  are 
of  small  size,  and  not  worth  seUing  singly,  are  packed  into  jars  and  sold  by 
xneasuze.  Each  of  these  kinds  has  its  particular  customers.  The  natural 
pieces  generally  remain  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  balvans  are  sent  away 
by  land  carriage,  and  the  parallelopipeds  by  water.  The  small  broken 
fragments  are  bought  by  the  neighbouring  peasants. 

Descending  into  the  mine,  the  first  upper  crust  through  which  we  pass,  is 
of  clay,  mould,  and  sand.  At  a  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms  are  found  the  first 
traoes  of  salt,  consisting  of  a  few  little  crystals  scattered  in  the  day.  Here 
and  there  also  the  clay  appears  intersected  by  thin  veins  of  salt,  or  impreg- 
nated with  numerous  particles  of  it ;  but  at  Yieliczka,  these  little  pieces 
aie  overlooked  in  the  rich  abundance  of  the  stores  beneath.  If  the  story 
is  true  that  a  shepherd  named  Yielicz,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  these 
stores  of  salt,  it  must  probably  have  been  originally  found  near  the  sur*- 
face,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  shepherd  should  have  dug  to  such  a  depth  to 
get  at  a  spring,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  deeper  we  descend  into  the  salted  clay,  the  larger  become  the  masses 
which  it  contains ;  their  size  increases  from  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet.  In  the  upper  parts  these  pieces  are  dirty 
and  mixed  with  earth ;  but  fin*ther  down,  Uiey  become  clear,  dense,  and 
pure.  These  great  fragments  lie  about  in  all  directions,  positions,  and 
shapes ;  they  seem  to  have  once  formed  huge  firm  connected  masses,  which 
have  been  broken  asunder  by  some  great  natural  convulsion. 

Under  the  old  system  the  salt  was  taken  wherever  it  was  found,  in  as  great 
quantities  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  thoughtful  enough  to  inquire  whether 
«he  neighbouring  strata  of  earth  we«  firm  enough  to  bear  this  undennin- 
ing  and  scooping  away.  Wherever  any  thing  was  built,  it  was  done  in 
a  bad  and  unsolid  a  manner.  A  penurious  system  prevailed  in  the  build- 
ing of  passages,  props,  and  shafts,  as  well  as  in  the  draining  and  ventilating 
of  the  mines.  They  were  sometimes  altogether  neglected,  and  sometimes 
the  passages  were  made  so  small,  that  it  was  necessary  to  creep  through  on 
allfburs.  Besides  perpetual  inconvenience,  this  niggardly  system  occasioned 
many  accidents,  such  as  the  falling  in  of  roofs  and  passages^  the  death  of 
workmen,  and  occasionally  when  the  upper  crust  fell  in,  whole  streets  of  tha 
town  of  Yieliczka  were  destroyed  as  by  an  earthquake.  Of  late,  neither 
time  nor  money  has  been  scared  in  remedying  these  ancient  errors.  The 
passages  have  been  strengthened  and  widened,  and  under  the  roofr,  props 
have  been  placed,  mostly  taken  frt)m  the  forests  of  Niepolonuze.  A  great 
part -of  tiiese  forests  lies  at  present  beneath  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  props 
and  beams. 

In  the  new  mine  every  thing  is  in  the  very  best  of  order.  The  passages 
and  staircases  are  broad  and  convenient ;  and  wherever  the  pits  and  shafts 
pass  through  earth  and  day,  their  sides  are  strengthened  either  with  wood,  or 
with  masses  of  salt;  where  they  pass  through  s£ut,  this  is  unnecessary.  The 
building  with  salt  is  carried  on  in  this  manner ;  the  blocks  of  salt  are  simply 
laid  upon  one  another,  and  then  water  is  poured  over  them.  The  water 
impregnates  itself  with  salt,  and  fills  the  smallest  interstices ;  gradually  the 
water  evaporates,  and  the  salt  thus  deposited  in  every  interstice,  forms  a 
kind  of  cement,  which  binds  the  whole  mass  and  renders  it  extremely  strong. 
In  ibis  way,  waUs  and  ceilings  of  the  greatest  solidity  are  built  of  salt  and 
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water.  When  the  salt  is  scooped  out  and  taken  away,  columns  of  salt  are 
left  at  regular  intenrab  to  support  the  arched  roof;  these  columns  give  the 
appearance  of  long  aisles  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  to  some  parts  of  the  mines. 
The  number  of  aU  the  chambers  and  vaults  in  the  mines  is  uncertain ; 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  particular 
names.  The  entire  labyrinth  of  rooms,  vaults,  ladders,  pits,  passages, 
staircases,  stories^  aisles,  mines,  and  shafts,  in  this  gigantic  subterranean 
building,  has  become  so  enormous  during  the  six  hundred  years  of  its  con- 
stant growth,  that  there  is  ndt  one  of  the  superintendents  at  Vieliczka  who 
now  knows  every  part  of  it.  Each  knows  bis  own  district ;  but  if  he  ven- 
tures into  unknown  regions,  he  requires  a  g^de  as  if  he  were  a  stranger. 
There  are  even  parts  of  the  works  which  have  not  for  years  been  entered  by 
any  human  being.  This  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  that  this 
concealed  labyrinth  would,  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  present  a  surface  of 
double  the  extent  of  the  old  town  of  Vienna,  and  of  three  times  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  church  and  spire  of  St  Stephen's  in  that  dty. 

The  next  morning  I  descended  into  the  mines,  furnished  with  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  above  particulars,  and  with  a  ticket  of  admission  from  the  go- 
yemor.  I  wore  a  white  linen  blouse  for  the  protection  of  my  clothes.  We 
almost  regretted  that  we  were  not  hung  to  long  sticks,  and  wound  down  like 
60  many  bunches  of  grapes,  in  the  manner  old  travellers  have  described ;  in- 
stead of  this,  we  quietly  walked  down  long  convenient  staircases.  These 
steps,  some  of  which  are  of  wood  and  some  of  salt,  were  mostly  built  for 
the  convenience  of  royal  visiters.  There  is  one  graud  staircase  which  was 
built  for  Aug^tus  II.,  and  another,  the  imperial  stairs,  which  was  built  for 
the  late  emperor  and  some  members  of  his  family ;  common  vinters  de- 
scend by  side  steps.  These,  however,  are  very  convenient  and  safe ;  in- 
deed at  times  I  wished  for  a  few  difficulties  to  conquer,  for  at  the  salt-mines 
of  VieHczka,  one  may  ascend  and  descend  as  leisurely  as  on  the  staircase 
of  a  palace. 

Tne  Austrians  are,  as  I  have  said,  very  mysterious  and  reserved  with 
respect  to  their  salt-mines.  This  secrecy  is  not  merely  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministrative department,  regarding  the  cost,  the  prices,  the  quantities 
taken,  &c.,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  mining  arrangements,  the  extent 
of  the  works,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  land,  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  account ;  strangers  therefore,  are  never  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the 
mines,  and  are  seldom  permitted  to  repeat  their  visits.  The  system  at 
Vieliczka  is  something  like  that  of  the  Dutch  spice  establishments  in  India. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  twice  or  thrice  as  much  salt  as  at 
present,  but  the  government  will  not  do  this  for  fear  of  lowering  the  price, 
whenever  the  workmen  leave  the  shaf^,  they  are  searched  in  a  suspicious 
and  insulting  manner,  as  if  it  was  a  gold  or  diamond  mine  in  which  they 
bad  been  working.  This  inquisitorial  proceeding  is  far  more  likely  to  de- 
stroy than  to  preserve  honesty ;  a  liberal  system,  and  a  simple  prohibition 
agamst  the  taJ&ing  away  of  salt,  would  be  quite  as  effectual.  The  woric- 
men  are  otherwise  well  provided  with  salt,  receiving  besides  their  wages, 
a  regular  allowance  of  fitteen  pounds  of  it  annually  for  each  member  of  their 
families.  Another  most  offensively  grasping  proceeding  is  the  care 
which  is  taken  that  none  shall  use  the  water  impregnated  with  salt  which 
flows  from  the  mine,  and  cannot  be  used  there.  This  water  is  conducted 
through  subterranean  canals  into  the  Vistula,  where,  mixing  with  the  river 
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water,  it  soon  becomes  useless.  In  this  way,  six  htmdred  eimer  of  the 
finest  brine,  for  which  in  some  countries  it  would  be  thought  worth  while  to 
establish  separate  salt-works,  are  wasted  every  day. 

The  salt-mines  of  Vieliczka  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and 
upon  the  greatest  scale  of  any  in  the  world.  Nowhere  is  dirt  or  disorder  to 
be  seen,  but  every  thing  shmes  and  glitters  with  the  purest  brilliancy. 
Springs  of  water  nowhere  occur  throughout  the  mines,  and  consequently 
the  air  is  very  dry.*  This  is  proved  by  the  excellent  preservation  of  the 
salt  statues  erected  here  and  there,  which  would  soon  decay  in  damp  air* 
The  human  inhabitants  appear  in  as  good  preservation  as  the  statues ; 
they  all  seemed  very  healthy,  and  most  of  them  must  be  old,  many  having 
worked  in  the  mines  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  air  seems  also  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  horses,  who  soon  grow  fSa>t  in  the  mines,  if  they  have 
been  ever  so  thin  before.  Through  aU  the  passages  flows  a  strong  current 
of  air,  which  at  certain  comers  blows  with  astonishing  violence.  An  ex- 
traordinary subterranean  whirlwind  took  place  herein  1745,  when  a  great 
internal  vault  fell  in.  The  condensed  air  shot  up  through  the  rafts  and 
passages  leading  from  the  vault,  upsetting  the  workmen  and  their  tools  in 
the  upper  stories,  tearing  down  beams  and  opening  doors,  and  finally 
throwing  down  all  theibiuldings  which  stood  over  the  pit. 

Noxious  gases  and  bad  vapours,  so  common  in  coal,  copper,  and  silver 
mines,  are  never  experienced  at  Vieliczka.  The  masses  generally  cohere 
80  closely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  formation  of  such  gases.  Occasionally 
there  arises  a  combustible  hydrogen  gas,  called  Scdeter  by  the  Poles,  whicn 
floats  up  quietly  through  the  atmosphere,  and  bums  away  without  causing 
the  slightest  damage.  On  these  accounts  labour  in  these  mines  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  or  unwholesome  as  in  others;  and  the  dreadful  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  occur  in  coal-mines  are  quite  unknown  here.  Some- 
times the  fine  particles  of  salt  inhaled  with  the  air  render  the  miners  con- 
sumptive ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  live  long  and  enjoy  good  health. 
The  air  itself  is  preservative  to  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  meat 
brought  down  into  the  mines,  becomes  naturally  salted,  and  keeps  for  a 
comparatively  long  time.  Dead  horses  have  sometimes  been  thrown  into 
unused  chambers,  because  the  workmen  were  too  lazy  to  bring  them  up ; 
and  after  years  have  passed  away,  both  skin  and  flesh  have  been  found  per- 
fect and  entire. 

We  soon  went  down  the  upper  flights  of  steps,  passing  through  three 
fathoms  of  mould,  sixteen  ells  of  clay,  and  thirty  feet  of  sand.  Anxious  to 
reach  the  salt-mines  beneath,  we  paid  little  attention  to  these  appearances, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  fertile  in  interesting  suggestions  and 
speculations. 

At  length  we  reached  the  upper  story,  and  were  shown  masses  and  veins 
of  salt  in  the  walls  of  the  pass.  The  mere  tints  along  the  walls  sufficed  to 
show  us  that  we  had  passed  into  a  stratum  of  a  different  kind.  The  first 
chamber  we  entered  was  the  Upper  St.  Ursula's  chamber,  the  next  the  Under 
St.  Ursula's  chamber,  then  the  Michaelovitsh,  the  Drosdovitsh,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  the  St.  Mary,  the  Rosetta,  and  the  Pishtek  chambers,  &c.  &c.  These 

♦  After  digging  below  the  strata  of  salt,  the  workmen  come  to  springs,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  mines  have  been  placed  in  great  peril  by  attempts  to  go  beyond 
the  prescribed  depth.  This  is  now  carefully  avoided.  Fresh  water  has  to  be  con- 
veyed into  the  mines  from  above  by  means  of  pipes. 
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diambers  have  been  named  after  Saints,  distinguished  mining  inspectois, 
Polish  kings,  and  Austrian  emperors.  On  an  average  each  of  these  is  100  or 
150  feet  high,  and  80  or  100  long  and  wide.  In  some  the  works  were  still 
going  on.  Others  were  used  as  storehouses  for  the  salt.  They  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  subterranean  vaults  of  Gothic  architecture.  Wooden  steps 
leading  from  gallery  to  gallery  were  fastened  to  the  walls.  Workmen  stood  in 
each  of  these  galleries,  holding  torches  and  lanterns,  which  lit  up  the  daik 
walls.  One  who  stood  in  the  highest  gallery,  lighted  a  large  bunch  of 
oakum,  and  threw  it  down  the  shaft.  It  burnt  up  in  a  moment,  and  the 
flame  towered  high  into  the  air,  as  it  floated  away  through  the  cayems, 
lighting  up  the  glittering  vault  to  its  highest  summits,  and  revealing  fresh 
•nd  unknown  depths  below.  The  old  mmes  are  very  picturesque,  particu- 
larly where  the  roofs  dividing  the  stories  have  fallen  in,  and  thus  opened 
abysses  to  the  view,  at  which  the  spectator  shudders.  The  new  mines,  with 
iheir  regular  beams  and  props,  strong,  even  walls,  and  stnmg  neat  cham« 
bers,  were  fiar  more  prosaic  in  appearance.  In  some  caverns,  immense 
chandeHers  cut  out  of  the  salt  have  been  hung  up.  In  one  which  was 
called  the  *'  Great  HaU,**  hung  such  a  chandelier,  thirty-flve  feet  in 
httght,  and  sixty  in  circumference.  In  another,  the  Lentov  chamber,  were 
six  of  them. 

Some  of  the  old  salt  caverns  have  been  turned  into  stables,  others  into 
chapels  and  churches.  The  largest  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
It  was  built  in  1698,  and  formerly  mass  was  performed  there  every  morn- 
ing to  the  miners  ;  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Joseph  II.  abolished.  Evoy 
year,  however,  on  tibe  3d  of  July,  service  is  performed  there,  followed  by  a 
grand  festivaL  All  the  inspectors  and  workmen  are  dressed  in  gala  cos- 
tume, and  dine  at  long  tables  spread  out  in  the  salt  caverns.  In  the  chapel 
every  thing  is  made  of  cut  salt,  altar,  walls,  ceiling,  doors,  cruciflxes,  niches, 
pedestals,  and  the  statues  upon  them,  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Mary,  St.  Kunigunda,  and  the  Bishops  Stanislaus  and 
Casimir.  The  light  of  a  torch  held  behind  one  of  these  statues,  pierces 
dirough  its  thickest  part.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  some  of  these  statues 
have  suffered,  though  they  have  remained  here  more  than  a  century.  The 
sharpness  of  their  features  alone  seems  a  little  to  have  worn  down.  When 
we  were  there,  an  old  workman  was  busy  sharpening  them  up  again,  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel.  As  he  could  only  raise  the  nose  by  cutti]^  at  the 
cheeks,  and  the  lips  l^  cutting  at  the  cnin,  he  certainly  did  not  improve 
iheir  physiognomies.  It  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better  to  have 
left  them  untouched. 

Toys  of  this  kind  are  very  plentiM  in  the  mines  ;  for  instance,  salt  obe- 
Hsks  as  memorials  of  royal  visits,  and  salt  monuments  of  different  festivals. 
Besides  the  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  there  is  the  Corporis-Christi  chapel,  in 
which  every  year,  on  the  3d  of  September,  service  is  perfDrmed  in  memoiy 
of  the  visit  of  the  late  emperor  Francis.  The  oldest  salt  statue  is  that  of 
the  Polish  queen,  Kunigunda,  the  founder  of  the  mine.  Around  it  hang 
also  old  lamps  of  cut  salt.  The  most  interesting  trophy  is  a  great  Austrian 
eagle,  surrounded  by  all  the  tools  and  instruments  used  in  the  mines.  This 
trophy  is  in  the  Old  Dancing  Hall.  In  this  saloon,  whose  walls  are  re- 
splendent as  with  the  gleam  of  thousands  of  diamonds,  the  subterranean 
fites  are  given ;  and  the  illumination  on  these  occasions  surpasses  our  most 
magnificent  ball-rooms  in  splendour.  The  saloon  must  resemble  a  fairy 
palace  when  completely  lighted  up. 
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The  stables,  stalls,  aiid  troughs  of  the  horses  kept  below,  ste  also  of 
salt.  There  are  generally  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pair  of  these  horses  ; 
they  are  the  only  creatures  who,  when  onoe  brought  down,  never  see 
the  light  of  day  again.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  unnatural  a  way 
of  life  seems  to  agree  so  well  with  them.  Though  deprived  of  sunshine 
and  daylight,  of  the  cool  fresh  grass,  and  the  pleasant  air  of  morning,  they 
are  not  only  fat  and  strong,  but  live  to  a  good  old  ag^.  They  are  made 
use  of  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  for  the  transport  of  large 
masses  of  salt.  The  grooms  who  attend  them,  are  often  down  in  the  mines 
for  weeks  together,  without  seeing  the  light  of  day.  All  the  other  work- 
men leave  the  mines  after  eight  hours'  work.  When  horses  are  to  be  taken 
down,  they  are  fastened  into  a  long  basket,  and  let  down  by  a  rope.  At 
first  they  resist  this,  but  lie  quite  still  the  moment  they  get  down  into  the 
dark  part. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  the  wonderftd  spectacles  which  these  caverns 
and  vaults  present,  are  the  subterranean  ponds  or  lakes.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  such,  on  which  a  few  small  boats  are  kept.  We  were  rowed,  over 
two,  which  are  connected  by  a  canal.  Each  was  several  hundred  feet  long, 
and  about  twenty  feet  deep;  and  far  above  them  arched  the  huge  salt 
rocks.  Never  ha!a  a  breath  of  wind  troubled  the  surfEUse  of  these  Stygian 
waters ;  never  had  a  swallow  fluttered  over  them,  or  a  lily  bathed  its  petals 
in  their  still  waves.  Moved  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  the  alent  boat 
floated  over  the  smooth,  tranquil  surface.  We  seemed  as  if  in  ano&er 
world,  for  even  the  sounds  which  broke  the  silence  were  strange  and  un« 
fiamiliar.  We  had  taken  some  pieces  of  salt  with  us,  which  we  dropped 
into  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  the  sound  was  as  if  we  had  struck  the 
deepest  bass  chord  of  a  harp.  The  echo  lasted  for  several  seconds,  but 
did  not  seem  to  come  from  the  rocks  around,  but  to  be  reverberated  from 
the  depths  of  the  water. 

In  one  of  the  subterranean  chambers  a  little  museum  has  been  collected, 
containing  all  the  varieties  of  salt  and  other  substances  found  in  the  mines. 
There  are  to  be  seen  shells  imbedded  in  salt — a  proof  that  the  salt  was 
deposited  by  an  ocean ;  petrified  and  salted  wood ;  masses  of  salt  with 
stones  in  them;  pieces  of  day  containing  particles  of  salt,  and  salt  crystals  in 
various  curious  and  fantastic  shapes.  Some  are  remarkable  for  their  smell, 
which  is  sometimes  like  that  of  truffles,  at  others,  like  that  of  phosphorus, 
and  sometimes  again  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  &c. 

Four  hundrea  cubic  fathoms  of  the  salt  rocks  yield  6000  tons  of  salt. 
Since  annually,  therefore,  35,000  tons  of  salt  are  obtained,  the  mines  must 
be  enlarged  every  year  to  the  amount  of  2800  cubic  &thoms,  which  is 
equal  to  a  space  eighty  feet  in  length,  height,  and  breadth.  It  would  be 
easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  about  now  much  salt  has  been  thus  taken  from 
the  bowels  of  die  earth,  since  first  the  mines  were  established.  The  hun- 
dred  great  vaults  which  the  mines  contain,  have  always  yielded  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  produce.  On  an  average  each  of  these  vaults  contained 
2000  cubic  fathoms  of  pure  salt,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  con- 
tents would  be  200,000  cubic  fathoms,  or  2,500,000  tons  of  salt.  In  this 
computation  is  not  included  the  quantity  grained  from  the  shafts,  passages, 
stairs^  &c.,.  which  would  double  the  amount.  The  total  woida  be  five 
millions  of  tons,  which  would  probably  be  near  the  truth ;  for  this  would 
give  for  each  year  an  average  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
tons  of  salt.    If  the  price  of  a  hundredweight  of  salt  has  on  an  average 
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been  three  florins,  these  mines  have,  during  the  45o  years  of  their  duration, 
set  a  capital  of  three  hundred  millions  of  florins  in  circulation  ;  and,  esti- 
mating the  average  annual  consumption  of  eveir  man,  woman,  and  child, 
at  ten  pounds,  have  furnished  three  hundred  milhons  of  human  beings  with 
salt. 

CRACOW. 

In  all  Poland,  there  is  no  city  whose  first  appearance  can  compare  with 
that  of  Cracow.  The  valley  of  the  Vistula  here  forms  a  deep,  hoUow,  even 
basin,  surrounded  by  hills,  m  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  stately  old  city, 
with  its  palaces,  huts,  and  castles,  and  numberless  spires  and  steeples,  it 
is  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and  convents,  nestling  among  fertile  mea- 
dows and  blooming  gardens,  and  the  arms  of  the  \lstula  flow  round  and 
embrace  it.  Towards  the  north,  the  horizon  is  crowned  by  low  wooded 
hills,  and  towards  the  south  by  the  distant  summits  of  the  lofty  Carpa- 
thians. Podgorze  is  separated  from  Cracow  by  the  Vistula,  and  was  for- 
merly one  of  its  suburbs.  The  people  always  call  it  by  its  old  name,  but 
the  official  Austrian  name  is  inscribed  on  a  great  board  over  the  gates,  and 
runs  thus':  '^  Josephstadt,  an  Imperial  free  manufacturing  city." 

Zollner  tells  a  story  of  an  old  Polish  gentleman  living  at  Cracow,  who 
never  could  look  across  the  Vistula  to  Podgorze,  without  shedding  tears. 
A  town  must  certainly  sufler  much,  when  so  important  a  limb  is  severed 
from  its  body,  for  towns  are  not  like  some  reptiles,  of  which  when  cut  into 
several  pieces,  each  separate  fragment  grows  fresh  limbs,  and  becomes  a 
new  and  complete  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  different  parts  of  a  town 
are  so  closely  connected  together,  by  so  many  ties,  that  it  cannot  be  par-, 
titioned,  without  much  suffering  to  all  its  parts.  Podgorze,  however,  has 
not  suffered  from  this  amputation  so  much  as  Cracow ;  for  it  has  prospered 
at  the  cost  of  the  latter.  The  inns  of  Podgorze  were  &r  more  smted  to 
the  dignity  of  Cracow  than  to  the  insignificance  of  its  former  suburb. 
Most  of  the  tradespeople  of  Cracow  have  likewise  establishments  in  Pod- 
gorze ;  some  of  them  have  even,  emigrated  entirely  to  the  Austrian  side, 
so  that  the  whole  place  presents  a  picture  of  rising  prosperity,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fallen  state  of  Cracow.  We  took  up  our  quarters 
at  Podgorze,  intending  from  thence  to  visit  the  old  city  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  'S^tula.  We  presented  our  passports  at  the  Austrian  passport- 
office,  and  received  permission  to  visit  Cracow  for  six  hours,  upon  our 
solemn  promise  to  return  within  that  time;  the  young  merchant  with 
whom  we  were  travelling,  a  bom  Austrian  subject,  was  not  allowed  to  go 
at  all.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  a  Russian  spy  had  been  murdered  in 
Cracow  a  few  days  before,  on  account  of  which  the  town  was  filled  with 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  A  barrier 
was  set  up  at  the  bridge,  where  some  Austrian  officers  with  sticks  in  their 
hands  were  marching  up  and  down,  not  allowing  any  one  to  cross  without 
a  ticket  of  permission.  The  peasants  and  peasantwomen  who  understood 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  tnese  obstructions  and  ceremonies,  presented 
their  tickets  in  puzzled  silence  as  they  passed  through  with  their  eggs, 
butter,  charcoal,  and  other  things  for  market.  At  the  turnpike  we  left 
our  poor  young  merchant,  whose  government  kept  such  a  strict  surveillance 
over  his  proceedings.  He  looked  sorrowfully  across  the  bridge  at  the  free 
city  of  Cracow,  which  remained  to  him  a  tantalizing  terra  incognita. 
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The  fiune  of  Cracow  is  connected  with  the  oldest  events  of  Polish 
history,  and  down  to  modem  days  the  energetic  race  which  inhabits  this 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  always  been  among  the  bravest  and  best 
Polish  patriots.  Here  Kosciusko  celebrated  his  greatest  triumphs.  After 
the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  after  the  vain  exertions 
made  to  avert  that  catastrophe,  in  which  Cracow  heartily  joined,  this  diy, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had  numbered  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  sank  to  its  minimum  of  importance,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  numbered  only  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  tran- 
quillity which  prevailed  in  Poland  till  1830,  caused  it  to  recover  a  little, 
and  from  1820  to  1830,  its  population  rose  to  twenty  thousand  and 
twenty-four  thousand ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  Polish  revolution  in  1831, 
Cracow  has  been  sinking  more  and  more.  The  Austrians  of  the  three 
great  powers  that  protect  Cracow,  are  the  least  hated  by  the  Poles,  and  it 
luppeared  to  us  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  best 
ibmg  for  Cracow  would  be  its  speedy  union  with  the  Austrian  Empire* 
Such  an  union  with  Austria  seemed  universally  to  be  desired,  and  that  with 
Russia  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  report  prevailed  at  the  time,  that  Austria 
would  give  up  to  Russia  the  circle  of  Tamopol,  and  take  Cracow  in 
exchange.  This  favourable  feeling  towards  Austria  is  the  more  natural^ 
that  hau  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow  are  either  Germans  or  Grermanized 
Poles. 

Six  hours  only  were  allowed  me  for  this  interesting  and  curious  republic, 
80  that  I  determined  to  use  my  senses  to  the  utmost,  and  let  nothing 
escape  me,  and  I  may  truly  say  that  I  carried  off  from  my  brief  visit,  more 
information  and  more  impressions  than  I  shall  here  be  able  to  record. 

We  reached  the  middle  of  the  low  old  bridge,  where  the  territory  ef 
Austria  ceases,  and  that  of  the  fr^e  republic,  surrounded  and  protected  by 
three  powerful  autocrats,  be^s.  The  Vistula  here  flows  in  many  arms 
through  a  projecting  rocW  lormation,  which  formerly  connected  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  with  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Hie 
Vistula,  however,  has  now  broken  through  this  bank,  and  as  this  change 
must  first  have  rendered  the  river  navigable;  it  probably  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  the  building  of  Cracow,  and  to  its  subsequent  prosperity. 
Hungary,  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Poland,  are  countries  which  find  in  Cracow 
a  natural  place  of  exchange  for  their  wares ;  and  though  recent  unfor. 
tonate  political  events  have  greatly  injured  her  commerce,  yet  Hungarian 
wine,  Silesian  manufactures,  Vieliczka  salt,  and  Galidan  honey  and  wax, 
still  pass  through  Cracow  along  the  Vistula.  This  city  also  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Warsaw  and  Danzig,  furnishing  them  with  spices  and  eastern 
commodities,  and  also  with  Carpathian  stone,  chalk,  and  gypsum.  The 
little  ships,  called  Strusen  and  Pletten^  supply  Cracow  with  wood,  hay, 
butter,  and  vegetables,  from  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Cracovian  domi- 
nions ;  and  above  all  with  coaU  from  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia. 
Among  the  minor  branches  of  trade,  is  that  of  eggs,  which  is  carried  on 
through  Cracow  between  Galicia  and  Warsaw;  these  eggs  are  principally 
the  harvest  of  the  poultry-yards  of  the  Galician  peasants,  who  are  boimd 
to  send  their  lords  a  stipulated  number  of  eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  particularly  at  Michaelmas. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  Cracow  that  all  its  quarters  have  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent names ;  each  of  its  parts  forming,  indeed,  a  separate  little  town, 
once  governed  by  a  constitution  of  its  own,  and  still  partially  divided  foy 
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walls  from  the  rest  of  die  city.  They  sre  the  towns  <^  StradoniyKasimieR, 
and  Cracow,  and  the  suburbs  of  Oepardia,  Smolensky  Yessola,  Ykxn^ 
Piasek,  &c.  We  first  entered  Stradom,  which  lies  upon  an  island  m 
the  Vistula,  between  Kasimien  and  Podgorse ;  the  two  Ciaeovian  sen- 
tinels who  usually  keep  watch  thne^  had  been  aopplanted  by  Anslrisa 
Sfddiers.  We  found  the  principal  street  of  Stradom  lifeless  and  umnter- 
eating,  with  small  insignificant  houses.  As  it  was  very  winding  sad 
crooked,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  but  after  a  httb 
while  we  had  guides  enoogh,  fer  pasnng  otst  an  arm  of  the  Vistiila,  we 
reached  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  o£i  town  of  Kasimieiz.  Here  the  streets 
were  busy,  crowded,  and  noisy  as  abe^ve ;  andas  afi  the  inhabitants  were 
Jews,  they  wore  aQ  our  servants  for  a  small  remuneratioii*  We  sent  one 
for  a  fiacra^  and  engaged  anoth^  to  be  our  guide.  The  nmnber  o£  Jews 
who  crowded  the  streets,  doors,  and  threi^iolds  of  KasimienEy  was  almost 
incredible,  and  though  it  was  the  sabbath,  they  did  not  aeem  the  less 
hosT  and  active*  2&ny  were  worldi^  in  different  ways  in  the  streets^ 
This  custom  of  firing  m  the  open  air,  seems  to  be  tram^lanted  by  the 
Polish  Jews  from  their  nathre  east.  They  were  most  of  them  very 
ragged,  durty,  and  miserable-lookiii^,  but  tmroi:^  the  windows  we  saw 
many  a  paretly  face  pertaining  to  the  softer  sex*  We  were  strudc  widi 
many  pecnfisoities  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  sim^  as  the  abaeiM^  of 
the  hood  ornamented  with  beads  whicn  decorated  the  heads  of  all  the 
Jewish  women  between  Odessa  and  Lemberg.  The  girb  had  all  of 
disfm  their  heads  uneorered,  and  the  ringlets  of  many  were  beautifiilly 
hixuriant.     The  maiiied  wmnen  wore  gilt  cims,  e^^ed  with  fur. 

While  waiting  lor  our  fiacre  we  entered  the  groond-fioor  of  one  oi  the 
most  miseraUe  Jewish  houses,  and  the  following  was  the  picture  that  pre- 
sented itself:  The  cellar,  from  which  rose  a  pestilmtial  raponr,  was  mkd 
a  feot  high  with  water*  The  Vistula  had  orerflowed  in  the  autaoon,  aod 
it  had  rained  much,  so  tittt  the  water  came  through  ihe  brokoi  walls 
which  the  landlord  refused  to  mend ;  neither  would  he  have  tiie  water 
pumped  out,  saying  that  it  was  not  his  business.  The  po<»r  people  had 
laid  stones  and  boards  across  the  flood,  as  brieves  to  their  tables  and 
beds.  As  we  entered,  a  couple  of  naked  lads  came  spkdung  tiuroi^ 
tiie  water,  whining  and  asking  alm&  in  ftos  hole  fived  no  fewer  iAaa 
three  families,  aU  plentifully  fvorided  with  children.  They  inhabited 
separate  comers,  ana  tM  us  tliat  in  general  they  marked  out  their  snpa 
rate  territories  with  dialk  upon  the  floor,  but  that  the  water  had  now  out- 
terated  all  sud&  traces.  The  bedsteads,  covered  with  straw,  vrere  ahnost 
buried  in  the  water ;  and  vspon  the  highest  of  them  sat  a  youn^^  mother, 
irith  het  feet  resting  on  a  stone,  suddmg  her  ehald.  Her  rags  covered 
but  one  leg ;  the  dcin  of  the  other  was  tender  and  delate*  The  water 
was  splasmng  in  the  cradle  of  a  yoong  infent,  and  an  dM  Jew,  bfind, 
decrepit,  and  diseased,  sat  by  with  the  oM  indxfiEerence  of  a  statoe,  insen- 
sible to  all  around  hisa.  We  beheld  this  picture  of  misery  witk  shudder^ 
ing  horror,  and  having  distributed  a  few  triffing  gifts  ana  words  of  con- 
solation, we  hastened  out,  as  we  heard  our  finere  drive  up. 

The  rest  of  the  Jewish  q^rter  of  Easimierz  was  soon  passed,  and 
crossing  the  pretty  stone  bridge  which  leads  over  another  arm  of  Ae  Vis- 
tuk,  we  entexed  w»  real  town  of  Cracow.  In  the  days  when  the  Bishop 
iji  Cracow,  who,  with  his  spiritual  d%oity  enjoyed  the  title  of  Duke  in  Se- 
teria,  had  stall  an  anniad  income  of  ^,000  dacata^  when  the  Ve^evode  of 
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C^aeow  ruled  southward  to  the  Tatra  moimtabM,  and  wben  the  Castellan  of 
Cracow,  not  only  the  first  Castellan  in  Poland,  but  in  rank  superior 
Cf^en  to  the  Yoyefodes,  was  a  senator  of  the  repabltc,  and  dispensed  jus- 
tiee  in  the  sight  of  all  men  in  the  pablic  market-place ;  when  those  old 
lioiises  whidi  now  lo<^  so  hla^  and  roinoas,  were  inhabited  hy  mag- 
nates, and  orerfibwed  with  pomp  and  loxnrj ;  or  coming  down  to  lat^ 
times,  in  tiie  dajs  when  SLosciusko,  the  idol  of  Cracow,  first  raised  the 
lumner  of  frsedopn  for  his  natnre  land,  then  indeed  this  old  ci^tal  mnst 
lutve  been  beantifid  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  Or  when 
a  newljr-ehoeen  monareh  ent^ed  his  capital  in  state,  ^m  the  electicm 
field  of  the  Yda;  or  when  deceased  royalty  entered  tlie  city  in  all  the 
ponsp  and  pageantry  of  death,  to  lay  has  bones  among  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, amid  the  roeks  of  the  Necropolis,  how  mnst  ^  streets  and 
iKNises  haire  been  crowded  ^en  with  guests  and  strangersy  how  must  the 
beSs  of  the  sefenty-two  ^mrdies  of  Cracow  hare  nmg  in  ^nmph  or  tolled 
in  reqcnem  I  But  those  days  of  pro^pentf  and  ind^>endenee  fomid  few  to 
describe  them,  while  the  petty  p^sent,  where  erery  tlnng  is  lerelled  or 
efiaeed,  is  seardied  in  eyery  c(»iier  for  topics  and  themes  of  interest. 

We  noticed  a  great  many  minoos  axid  £ftlling  buildmgs ;  and  othen 
which  had  been  stopped  in  ttte  bmlding,  and 'whose  unfinished  fragments 
were  already  beoonnng  mms.  The  streets  were  filled  with  Austrian  sol- 
ders, Jewsy  Grerman  meehanics,  Polish  peasants^  and  here  and  there  a  quiet 
Pdiish  noibleman*  Of  the  senators  and  prendents  of  the  republic  we  saw  no- 
tioDg,  but  it  woold  not  have  been  easy  to  oreriook  the  handsome  stately 
liBtldb^  in  iriaA  the  Russian  consul  resides.  We  drore  through  severid 
streets — many  of  them  rich  in  interesting  buildings — ^and  at  length  passing 
through  the  Grektk^  Vhtza  (Gre^-street),  we  reached  the  market-place 
or  *^  Ring^  of  die  ci^.  It  k  one  of  the  most  interesting  market-places 
possiMe,  and  but  §&r  the  absence  of  the  sea,  nught  remind  the  spectat(»*  of 
St.  Mark's  place  at  Venice.  It  is  a  large  open  space,  surrounded  partly 
by  handsome  new,  and  partlrr  by  interesting  old  builduigs,  among  which 
stands  the  SHhmiitza,  an  old  hous^  built  in  the  Gothic  slyle.  It  is  a 
loi^  hall,  whose  wide  intetior  is  intersected  by  two  arcades,  which  cross  one 
another  in  the  centre.  Our  Jewish  guide  was  yeiy  fluent  in  relating  to 
us  how  this  bmlding  was  lormerly  called  the  Yolnitza,  or  Hall  of  Election, 
and  that  for  some  time  the  kings  of  Poland  were  here  diosen.  The  nobles 
assembled  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  numerous  side  chambers  were 
derroted  to  different  minor  purposes.  Around  ibis  building  is  concentrated 
the  dnef  bustle  and  noise  of  the  town.  Hie  peasants  sell  the  wares  which 
Aey  bring  to  madket  in  their  Mttle  carts,  and  then  cie^  stealtliily  round 
die  Sukonitzay  wrapped  in  tibeir  dieepskiiis,  to  purchase  we  trifles  of  which 
they  stand  m  need.  The  Jews  follow  them  incessantly,  to  chaffer  with  and 
dieat  them ;  e^en  the  Kttle  Jewish  children  begin  ea^y  to  {»actise  these 
occupations^  and  hawk  about  with  noisy  importunity  kttle  baskets  full  of 
useless  knid^aci:eries.  Anoth^  prominent  figure  in  the  crowd  is  that 
of  the  priest,  which  k  as  freouently  seen  in  Cracow  as  in  Moscow,  Benares, 
or  Babylon.  In  the  centre  ot  the  SukomUiuiy  where  the  four  arcades  meet, 
are  the  three  great  eagles  dP  thetinreeprotectxng  powers  periling  together 
with  brotherly  unanimity.  The  castle  and  the  marketnplace  of  Cracow 
hare  been  the  scenes  of  aM  its  great  Instorical  erents,  the  last  of  which  was 
Ae  trimnph  of  Kosdadio,  and  his  devmtioti  as  generalissh&o  of  the  rising 
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republic.     The  whole  market-place  is  now  corered  wiih  booths,  which  are 
scatt0*ed  about  in  picturesque  disorder. 

Upon  the  south-eastern  side,  lies  the  imposing  and  beautiful  church;  of 
ihe  "  Holy  Mother  of  God."  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  its  win- 
dows are  stained  with  beautiful  paintings  on  glass.  Like  most  Polish 
churches,  it  has  three  organs,  one  large  one  opposite  the  altar,  and  two 
small  ones  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  The  sound  of  these  oigans  during 
service  time,  now  repeating  each  other  like  echoes,  now  answering,  and 
now  joining  in  full  chorus,  must  have  a  particulaiiy  beautiful  effect,  the 
discovery  of  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Poles,  for  out  of  Poland, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  this  plurality  of  organs  is  quite  unknown,  whereas  in 
Poland  some  churches  have  as  many  as  fire.  Like  all  the  churches  of 
Cracow,  for  which  the  Polish  nobili^  always  did  more  than  for  any  others 
in  the  kingdom,  St.  Mary's  church  is  rich  m  monuments  of-  Polish  great- 
ness. St.  Anne*s  church  offers  but  little  historical  interest.  The  only 
thing  about  it  that  is  likely  to  attract  a  stranger  is  the  tomb  of  Copernicus. 

Cracow  contains  thirty  convents,  of  one  of  which,  that  of  St.  Elizabetl^ 
our  Jewish  g^ide  related  to  us  the  following  story.  Three  weeks  ago  a 
fire  broke  out  in  this  convent,  of  which  the  nuns  are  subjected  to  very 
strict  rules  of  discipline.  Some  of  them,  in  this  emeigency,  left  their 
cells  without  further  ceremony,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
houses;  but  others,  shrinking  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  violating 
a  vow  which  binds  them  under  no  circumstances  ever  to  leave  the  convent 
preferred  to  remain  and  meet  their  fate.  They  would  have  perished  in  the 
flames,  had  not  the  Jewish  firemen  rushed  in  and  saved  them  by  sheer 
force.  Throughout  Gralicia  the  Jews  are  the  only  firemen,  and  the  nume- 
rous fires  which  are  constantly  breaking  out  in  Cracow  g^ve  them  plenty  to 
do  there.  They  must  even  help  the  Christians  to  save  their  convents  and 
churches,  though,  except  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  pollution  of  their  pre- 
sence would  not  be  allowed  there. 

We  had  now  already  spent  a  good  quarter  of  the  time  allowed  us  by  the 
Austrian  police,  and  had  not  seen  the  greatest  lion  of  Cracow,  the  capital 
or  Acropolis  of  the  city,  called  the  Vavel,  with  the  old  KOnigsburg,  and 
the  cathedral.  We  accordingly,  after  a  hasty  view  of  the  churches  of  St. 
Anne  and  St  Peter,  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  the  episcopal  palao^ 
proceeded  towards  the  Vavel. 

The  hiU  upon  which  stand  these  old  buildings,  the  most  sacred  and 
highly-valued  remains  of  Polish  antiquity,  is,  upon  one  side  very  steep, 
and  towers  with  gigantic  majesty  upon  its  frowning  rocks,  from  among  the 
petty  web  of  streets  at  its  feet.  Its  excellent  fortifications  must  have  been 
of  some  importance  when  it  was  the  citadel  of  the  metropolis  of  Poland. 
During  their  occupation  the  French  strengthened  these  fort^cations, 
which,  however,  seem  now  to  be  Mling  into  ruins.  A  broad  atid  hand- 
some road  leads  up  to  the  Vavel,  resembling  that  which  leads  to  the  castle 
at  Edinburgh,  and  commands,  in  every  part,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town, 
the  landscape,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  beyond.  Up  this  road  the 
fif^y  or  sixty  kings  of  Poland  passed,  each  of  them  twice,  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  station  ;  once  on  horseback,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  and  the  zenith  of-  glory,  surrounded  by  the  magnates  of 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  be  invested  by  the  primate,  in  the  cathe£ral,  with 
the  thorny  diadem  of  Poland ;  and  a  second  time,  likewise  in  all  the  pomp 
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o£.  royalty,  and  surrounded  by  nobles  and  grandeesi  but  pale,  motionless, 
and  unconscious,  to  join  the  departed  sovereigns  in  their  silent  abode  on 
the  VavoL 

It  is  curious  to  read  with  what  ceremony,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  the 
coronations  and  funerals  of  the  Polish  kings  were  conduct^,  a  deference 
and  yeneration  for  the  royal  office  being  then  manifested  by  the  nobles, 
which  afforded  a  stiiking  contrast  to  their  conduct  towards  reigning  and 
liying  sorereigns.  Kings,  who  exercised,  while  living,  scarcefy^  the  sha- 
dow of  real  power,  were  buried  after  death,  with  a  state  which  the  most 
powerful  autocrats  have  rarely  equalled.  The  body  of  the  deceased  king 
was  first  taken  with  great  ceremony  to  Warsaw,  where  it  was  embalmed, 
and  lay  in  state  in  the  principal  church,  till  a  new  king  was  chosen. 
Next  it  was  brought  to  Cracow  in  grand  procession,  followed  by  the  new 
king  and  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country,  and  laid  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  where  the  Primate  of  Poland  and  the  Bishop  of  Cracow 
erformed  the  fimeral  obsequies,  assisted  by  the  assembled  clergy ;  and 
nally,  after  numerous  further  ceremonies,  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
Taults  of  the  cathedral.  The  newly-chosen  king  was  obliged  to  be  present 
at  all  these  solemnities,  in  order  that  he  might  remember  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  to  which  we  first  directed  our  steps, 
OUT  Jew  gave  us  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  sexton.  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  a  church  so  rich  as  this  in  interesting  monuments  and  royal 
tombs.  The  cathedral  itself  is  a  splendid  and  majestic  building,  built  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  body  of  the  church  is  large  and  lofby,  surrounded 
by  numbers  of  small  chapels.  The  pillars  are  marble,  and  their  ornaments, 
as  well  as  the  decorations  of  the  twenty-four  chapels,  with  their  sculptures, 
pictures,  statues,  and  carvings,  astonished  us  by  their  beauty  and  variety. 
On  entering,  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Sta- 
nislaus, consisting  of  a  catafalk  and  cofiin,  with  the  statue  of  the  sainted 
bishop,  and  a  number  of  figures  of  angels  and  others^  aU  of  pure  and 
shining  silver.  This  Stanislaus  is  one  of  the  many  priests,  who,  during 
the  struggle  in  the  middle  ages  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
power,  received  death  firom  the  latter,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  firom 
the  former.  He  and  King  Boleslaus  played  here  in  Cracow,  parts  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Nepomucene  and  King  Yenceslaus  in  Prague. 

Stanislaus  Shtshepovski  was  a  native  of  Kenty,  a  small  Polish  city, 
where  his  parents  died  in  indigent  circumstances  shortly  after  his  birth. 
A  wealthy  noble  adopted  him,  and  educated  him  for  the  church,  where  his 
talents  soon  distinguished  him  so  much,  that  while  yet  a  young  man,  he 
obtained  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Cracow.  Here,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive handed  down  to  us  by  contemporary  churchmen,  he  led  so  exem- 
plary a  life,  that  his  very  virtues  became  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wicked,  vicious,  and  godless  King  Boleslaus  II.,  whose  natural  aversion  to 
the  bishop,  was  inflamed  to  the  most  inveterate  animosity,  when  the  good 
man  ventured  to  reproach  him  with  his  licentiousness,  cruelty,  and  irregu- 
lar way  of  life.  All  the  bishop's  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,^  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  more  serious  measures.  The  king  per- 
sisted in  his  wicked  course,  and  the  bishop  forbade  his  entrance  to  ^e 
church.  Boleslaus,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  forced  his  way  in, 
Stanislaus  immediately  interrupted  the  course  of  divine  service,  and  waa 
about  to  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  sacrilegious  monarch,  when  the  latter 
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and  hii  aUeadaiits  zuahed  upon  huii,  hadced  ias  bod^  to  pieeei^  and  ihxem 
these  into  tlie  Vistula 

An  important  part  of  the  story  is  usually  omitted  by  the  reveDend  haaba* 
zians.  Toe  time  of  the  tragedy  was  the  piracy  of  Greeoiy  VIL,  and  the 
l»shop  had  his  priyate  grounds  for  quimi  ^nth  the  xing*  The  fiMter- 
bther  of  Stanishuis  had  bequeathed  his  estates  to  his  adi^ted  soo^  but  the 
king  refused  to  recognise  the  will,  thoiu;h  the  bishop,  in  pr(»f  of  its 
vaHdi^y,  performed  a  multitude  of  mirac^s,  calling  the  old  knight»  £ac 
instance^  bom  the  grare,  to  giro  his  hand  to  his  foster  son,  and  attest  the 
will  anew.  The  king  enfoioed  his  daim,  nevertheless,  though  the  trilm- 
nals  decided  against  him*  Hine  lacrwuRl  kine  iral  No  doubt,  the 
king  behaved  with  great  injustice  to  the  bishop^  but  it  was  the  partial 
judgment  of  the  priests  that  made  the  one  an  angel  and  the  oAer  a  defviL 
ISoleslaus,  however,  was  soon  overtaken  by  divine,  or  rather  by  pdestlyy 
vengeance.  Gregozy  VII.  excommunicated  him^  ai\d  declared  hua  to  have 
f<Mrleited  the  throne.  He  fled  into  Hungary,  where  he  died  by  his  owii 
band,  in  1081^  and  is  one  of  the  few  kings  d  Poland  whose  ronains  iMnre 
not  beoi  inteired  on  the  VaveL  Stanulans,  meanwhile,  was  canonized* 
Doves  and  ravens  brought  together  the  fragments  ci  his^Msdy,  and  aome 
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were  respectfully  collected  in  the  river  by  the  fishes.  The  limbe 
themselves  together  of  their  own  acoord,  and  the  reunited  body  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral,  where  it  became  an  object  of  worship  to 
the  multitude,  and  for  nearly  eight  centuries,  candles  Imre  not  ceased  to 
bum  night  and  day  before  ms  grave,  nor  prayers  to  be  offered  up  to  him 
fpr  intercession* 

With  few  exceptions  all  the  Polish  kings  lie  buried  hexe*  Those  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Piasts,  who  reigned  &r  6W  years,  those  of  the  raoe  of  the 
Yagellons,  who  flourished  for  three  centuries,  and  lastly  the  elective 
monaichs,  the  Bathorys,  the  Sobieslds,  &e»  The  first  Piasts  lie  together 
in  a  plain  antique  unOmamented  diapel,  and  simple  tablets  of  marble  mark 
their  graves.  But  these  are  not  wanting  m  expressive  inscriptions.  Thus, 
on  the  tablet  of  Vladislaus  Loketer,  Sie  first  of  the  Polish  kings,  we 
read  the  words :  ^^  Ubi  Nodus  Gordiu^  Un  ille  Maeedo  et  ensig" 

The  monuments  of  the  later  kings  of  Poland  are  far  more  is|ilendid  and 
various,  the  titles  long^,  and  the  inscriptions  more  pompous.  In  the 
older  chapels,  sixteen  or  twenty  royal  personages  often  repose  together, 
while  ^e  modem  kings  have  each  a  separate  chapeL  The  monuments  of 
some  are  not  in  a  dmpel  at  all ;  that  of  Casimir  the  Great,  £ar  instance, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  simple  of  all,  stands  a^inst  a  ccdynm  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  In  the  middle  of  die  chur(£  before  the  altar,  lias 
Ihe  metal  plate  which  covers  the  grave  of  Queen  Hedviga,  the  daughter  of 
King  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels,  is  that  of  the  two  Sig^munds,  con* 
taining  their  statues  fashioned  out  of  that  flesh-coloured  marble  used  here 
lor  all  statues  and  pillars.  The  art  and  skill  manifested  in  these  statue^ 
cannot  be  too  much  admired,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  art  m 
Poland  at  the  time.  In  one  side  of  the  chapel  hangs  a  silver  plate,  cm 
which  the  warlike  deeds  of  John  Sigismund  are  represented  in  bas*rdief 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist  warrior  lumself. 

That  heart  must  be  made  of  stone  which  is  not  powerfiilly  affected  by 
this  vast  collection  of  royal  graves  and  monuments,  this  bistory  of  Poland 
in  stone.    How  thankful  we  felt  to  the  old  priests,  whose  oare  and  devotioD 
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bad  preserred  to  posterity  sodi  Tahmble  xelics  of  antiquity !  The  grave  of 
the  noUe  and  oooiageoafl  Steph«:i  Bathoiy  *^  pacts  bMque  arMus  magnOy** 
particalarly  attraeted  our  regpectfiil  attention.  He  is  hoxied  in  a  chnpd, 
in  which  the  later  Polish  langB  often  heard  mass.  Above  him  axe  the 
royal  arms  of  Poland,  and  at  lus  feet  those  of  his  family. 

Close  to  the  chap^  ci  Stephen  Bathory  is  tbat  of  a  kindred  mind,  John 
Sobieski,  **  deetkme  PoUmieuSy  LUkuamcuSj  Prtasieus  et  UberaHime 
AustriacuSy  Pannumicus^  ftroJHgaiUme  OUamannicus,  TkrasicuSy  ScythicuSy 
cut  regnum  gloriam  sen^itemam  peperiiJ*  Neither  so  long  and  pom- 
pous an  inscription,  nor  snch  an  overloa^g  of  ornament,  were  necessary 
for  the  monument  of  so  truly  great  a  man  as  Sobieski,  whose  simple  name 
and  statue  would  have  been  imposing  enough.  From  the  columns  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  droop  like  banners,  six  large  and  splendid  pieces  of 
tapestry,  whidi  were  taken  from  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Viaer,  by  die  Poles 
imder  Sobieski.  They  represent  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and 
were  probably  the  work  of  Grecian  artists.  Many  private  persons,  se- 
nerals,  bishops,  &c.,  have  had  the  honour  of  monuments  in  this  Poush 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  fieunous  Bishop  Soltyk  of  Cracow,  who  was 
captured  and  taken  to  l^beria  by  Cossacks,  has  a  marble  statue  here,  with 
the  inscription  *^  Pcttrus  Hbertatis  mtrepido  adsertari,  non  tarn  ob  suam^ 
quam  repubUcfB  caidmiiatem  (Bgritudme  oppressoy  1788."  There  is  also 
a  beautifiil  white  marble  statue  by  Thorwaldsen  of  Count  Vladimir  Potocki, 
^e  erection  of  monuments  to  Polish  greatness  in  this  cathedral  has  been 
continued  even  to  the  present  day,  for  while  we  were  there,  the  workmen 
were  still  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  a  chapel  in  honour  of  Count  Arthur 
PotockL  It  will  not  be  excelied  by  the  royal  chapels  around  in  splendour 
and  magnificence.  The  Countess  Branmcka,  the  widow  of  the  Count 
Potocki,  has  laid  out  20,000  ducats  upon  it. 

The  church  seemed  frill  of  living  countenances  on  every  side ;  here  rose 
tiie  Bishops  lipski  and  Matshiovsu,  there  the  thick  nose  of  the  Castellan 
Dembinski,  there  the  jolly  countenance  of  Bishop  Gamrod  stared  us  in  the 
face ;  endless  varieties  of  royal,  martial,  and  episcopal  physiognomies.  ^^  To 
see  tJiem  all,"  says  ZoUner,  ^' we  had  neither  time  nor  inclination."  I  can- 
not conceive  how  he  could  say  so.  Time  indeed  we  had  not,  for  the  fourth 
hour  was  just  ended,  but  inclination!  How  it  would  have  delighted  us  to 
learn  by  heart  all  that  we  saw  before  us,  and  to  engrave  those  counte- 
nances mdelibly  on  the  tablet  of  our  memories.  But  oiur  Jew  stood  at  the 
door  and  shouted  to  us  to  make  haste,  for  we  had  still  a  great  deal  to  see  ; 
the  priests  and  sextons  kept  jabbering  over  their  phrases  learnt  by  rote  ; 
the  peasants  and  citizens  were  going  in  and  out  continually ;  the  maids 
and  servants  were  bustling  about  with  brooms  and  dusters,  in  preparatioa 
cf  the  next  day's  festival.  How  amid  such  accompaniments  comd  the  mind 
nose  itself  to  feelings  worthy  of  the  place  ?  Ah,  if  we  had  had  the  graves 
of  the  kings  all  to  ourselves,  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  the  tran- 
quil moon  and  stars  peeping  down  through  the  stained  oriel  windows,  we 
might  have  felt  and  written  something  worthy  of  tha  theme ! 

In  spite  of  these  interruptions,  however,  we  would  not  leave  the  ca* 
ihedral  without  vifflting  the  subterranean  vaults  which  contain  the  bodies 
of  Poniatovski,  Sobi^i,  and  Kosciusko.  The  coffin  of  the  latter  bear^ 
for  its  inscription  only  the  name  Kusciusko,  and  at  his  head  the  red 
Krakuska  or  cap  worn  by  him,  when  he  was  raised  in  Cracow  to  be  the 
Natshelnik  of  the  PoUsh  nation.     We  were  willing  enough  to  dispense 
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widi  seeing  the  jewels,  eoU,  and  relics  preserved  in  other  jMurts  of  the 
cathedral,  and  aocoidin^y,  leaving  the  grayes  of  the  Polish  monaichs,  we 
proceeded  towards  the  palace  which  they  occupied  during  life,  and  which, 
at  the  period  of  our  visit,  had  been  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  ac« 
commoidation  of  Austrian  soldiers. 

In  the  handsome  courtyard  Austrian  soldiers  were  parading  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum.     Some  parts  of  the  palace  were  desolate  and  ruinous. 

**  In  old  AfrasiaVs  ooniecrated  halls, ' 
The  hooting  night-owl  to  his  brethzen  cafls, 
And  o'er  the  pcdace's  mijestic  gate, 
The  spider  hangs  his  canopy  of  state.** 

An  old  Polish  seneschal  showed  us  over  the  rooms.  In  the  state  bed- 
room of  Queen  Hedviga,  Austrian  soldiers  were  rollinc^  on  their  btraw  beds. 
In  the  study  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus,  they  had  hung  out  their  shirts 
and  stockings  to  air  at  the  windows.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  audience 
chamber,  they  had  made  a  fire,  and  were  frying  sausages! 

The  more  melancholy  and  desolate  every  thing  aroimd  appeared,  the 
more  the  old  seneschal  exerted  his  eloquence  to  give  us  an  idea  of  its 
former  magnificence.  The  windows  had  once  been  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
paiated  in  the  most  splendid  manner;  but  they  had  been  broken  and 
supptied  with  the  common  glass  we  now  saw.  The  borders  and  cornices 
had  once  been  of  silver,  but  they  had  been  taken  down  and  melted.  The 
bronze  of  the  magnificent  doors  and  doorways  of  the  throne-rooms  and 
dining-saloons,  and  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  memorable 
events  in  Polish  history,  had  been  converted  into  Austrian  cannons.  The 
finely-woven  tapestry  had  been  torn  down  and  cut  up  by  the  soldiers  for 
bedding.  All  the  marble  and  mosaic  had  been  covered  with  chalk,  but 
here  and  there  the  destroyers  had  done  their  work  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
and  a  few  unchalked  statues,  a  few  pieces  of  tapestry  left  hanging,  and  a 
few  places  where  the  mosaic  of  the  ceilings  had  been  too  high  to  be  con- 
veniently reached,  was  all  that  remained  to  tell  us  of  the  former  splendour 
of  this  magnificent  palace. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  we  found  some  paintinffs  thrown  together  in  a 
comer,  which  represented  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Kusciusko  in 
America,  Poland,  and  Switzerland.  The  soldiers  had  turned  the  royal 
chapel  into  a  store-room,  and  the  only  beauty  of  the  place  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  injure,  was  the  lovely  view  it  commanded  of  the  ci^^ 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Cracow,  and  of  the  distant  Carpathians. 

As  we  left  the  Yavel,  there  arose  between  us  a  dispute,  as  to  whom  the 
fi;reat  bones,  which  hang  in  chains  over  the  cathedral  gates,  could  have  be- 
longed to.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  all  travellers  who  arrive  here. 
Some  said  they  were  the  jaw-bones  and  ribs  of  a  whale,  and  others  that 
they  were  mammoth's  bones  found  near  Cracow«  Our  Jew  declared  that 
they  were  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  giant,  who  formerly  lived  here,  and  our 
coachman  denied  this,  affirming  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monster  who 
once  raged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  and  who  was  killed  by  some 
valiant  knights. 

Of  the  University  of  Cracow  we  saw  only  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
the  Observatory.  We  used  the  telescope  of  the  latter  to  examine  the 
beautiful  panorama  at  our  feet,  and  above  all  the  peaks  of  the  Tatra 
mountains,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  telescope,  and  of  the  delightful 
autumn  weather,  we  saw  as  distinctly  as  we  did  the  houses  of  Cracow* 
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Our  Jew  did  not  fieiil  to  tell  us  several  interesting  circumstances  respecting 
these  mountains.  He  assured  us  that  on  die  top  of  the  Lomnitz  mountsun^ 
lay  a  lake,  so  high  that  no  one  had  ever  yet  reached  it.  Upon  its  surfietoe 
floated  one  of  the  boards  of  Noah's  ark.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  this 
board  would  become  a  ship,  in  which  all  the  Jews  of  Cracow  would  securely 
sail  to  the  Land  of  Fh)mise.  We  appeared  incredulous,  but  he  assured 
us  that  this  story  was  believed  by  all  the  Jews  of  Cracow,  and  that  a  bro- 
ther Israelite  of  Hungary,  whom  he  had  lately  consulted  on  the  subject, 
had  expressed  his  belief  in  it.  Of  the  Kfismark  mountain  he  related 
to  us  a  more  credible  stoiy,  namely,  that  there  are  three  villages  there, 
whose  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves  in  some  old  Polish  war,  and 
received  in  reward,  the  pnvUege  of  wearing  swords  like  noblemen ;  a  right 
of  which  they  still  continue  to  make  use. 

We  spent  the  last  hour  of  our  stay  at  Cracow,  in  visiting  the  public 
promenades  of  the  cilr,  which  were  formerly  ramparts  and  ditches.  The 
botanical  garden  was  m  good  order,  and  was  peculiarly  rich  in  marsh  and 
aquatic  plants. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  may  be  seen  and  done  in  six  times  sixty  mi- 
nutes. Upon  the  whole  we  had  used  our  time  well,  and  had  seen  and  neard 
much  that  was  new  and  interesting ;  and  yet  we  were  conscious  that  some 
of  our  minutes  had  been  wasted,  and  that  we  had  even  once  or  twice  felt 
something  like  ennui ;  but  upon  the  whole,  we  crossed  the  Vistula  well 
eontented  with  our  six  hours'  amusement,  and  arriving  at  our  '^  civitas  regia 
et  Ubertty  Podgorze^  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  Austrian  passport-office, 
scarcely  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time. 
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We  determined  to  remain  the  reift  of  the  day  at  Podgorze,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  old  city  opposite,  at  our  leisure.  The  place 
from  whence  the  best  view  of  Cracow  is  obtained,  is  the  '^  Krakus-hill.'' 
This  hill  is  the  work  of  human  hands.  It  is  a  complete  cone,  rounded  off  at 
the  top,  two  hundred  and  eighty  paces  in  cnrcumference,  and  about  ninety 
feet  high.  It  is  an  old  custom  of  the  Poles  to  raise  hilb  of  this  kind  as 
monuments  to  their  great  men ;  besides  the  Krakus-hiU  there  are  two  simi- 
lar mounds  near  Cracow,  one  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Vanda,  and  ano- 
ther of  Kosciusko.  Every  year  on  the  first  of  May,  the  citizens  of  Cracow 
pour  forth  to  these  hills  to  celebrate  their  May-day  festivals.  On  the  third 
day  of  Easter  they  also  flock  thither  in  great  numbers,  and  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Carpathians  descend  firom  their  mountains,  to  share  in  the  festival. 

Krakus  was  the  founder  of  Cracow,  and  the  great  Polish  chieftain. 
With  the  exception  of  him,  and  of  Vanda,  his  daughter,  no  Polish  hero 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  of  having  a  mountain  erected  to  his 
memory  near  Cracow,  until  the  days  of  the  great  Kosciusko.  If,  as  the 
people  say,  Polish  history  really  began  with  Krakus,  and  if  the  dying  pro- 
phecy of  Kosciusko  on  the  battle-field  prove  true,  these  hills  may  serve  as 
monuments  of  Poland's  birth  and  death,  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
an  eventful  thousand  yetuns. 

Probably  no  modem  hero  has  ever  been  honoured  with  so  peculiar  and 
interesting  a  monument,  as  that  of  Kosciusko.  He  enjoyed  such  uni- 
versal esteem  and  affection  in  his  own  countiy,  such  high  veneration  from 
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•II  itangien^  and  tudi  rMpeek  eren  from  Us  poliikmL  eDenaifeBf  tlitt  aoi 
only  all  Pdbnd,  but  ako  mcignefB)  lent  aaeiiitance  to  tlie  nmog  of  a 
mofaaaaeat  to  his  honour.  Even  the  Rnaaiaa  En^wrar  Akacander  iras  not 
behindhand,  Notonlj  hired laboaren,  but  yoliintee»  of  thehig^best  nnl^ 
wifirked  at  the  zaiaing  of  the  hill,  in  the  erection  of  which  two  years  wen 
wpeaL  Gtiaensy  noUes,  and  oooneiUorB  of  Craoow,  as  well  as  noble  ladiea 
q£  the  highest  birth,  cast  earth  with  their  own  hands  on  the  mausoiemn  of 
their  noUe  Naiskektik,  Every  Pole  who  passed  throi^  Graeow  at  An 
time^  daimed  the  honoor  of  throwine  a  biurrowful  of  earth  on  the  hill  o( 
Koseiiisko.  The  hiU  is  120  feet  hi^  and  300  paces  in  draun£senee^ 
"Winding  walka^  bofdeved  with  flowers,  lead  up  to  its  sununit^  which  is 
shaded  by  linden-trees.  With  the  surplus  of  the  subscription  a  piece  of 
ground  was  bought,  upon  which  were  settled  a  few  old  veterans,  wboae^ 
Dosiness  it  is  to  watdi  and  take  care  of  the  monuments 

Other  nations,  besides  the  P<des,  have  had  the  custom  of  raising  hiSs  in 
honoor  of  distinguished  heroes ;  indeed  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  habifc 
has  not  become  universal,  for  such  a  monument  is  the  most  duraUe  <tf  any* 
No  enemy  would  find  it  wordihis  while  to  carry  away  the  worthless  mould 
at  a  great  exp&aae  ot  labour,  and  the  powers  of  Nature  would  pass  aa 
harmlessly  as  tiioae  of  man  over  thesmooth  round  surfiaee.  By  this  means 
also,  a  monument  is  raised  which  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  whole 
surrounding  landscape.  The  fertile  hill  of  Kosciusko  is  a  prominent  poin^ 
in  the  view  to  every  one  on  enteiing  Gralicia,  from,  this  side  of  the  Vifitda^ 
and  it  is  the  first  olject  seen  by  every  citiaen  as  he  passes  out  of  the  dty 
mtes.  If,  indeed,  it  were  placed  between  the  walls  of  a  dty,  it  would  oa 
Bidden,  and  have  to  be  sought  for. 

On  the  morning  of  our  arrival  in  Podgorze,  we  had  been  met  by  a  great 
wedding  procession.  The  brid^;room  was  led  by  two  girls,  the  bride  by 
two  lads,  and  these  were  followed  by  a  promiscuous  train  of  men  and 
women.  The  whole  was  preceded  by  music,  and  by  two  jesters,  who 
played  all  sorts  of  comic  tncks  and  grimaces.  When  we  returned  fron^ 
the  Krakns-hill  in  the  evening,  we  found  the  whole  company  dancing  at 
the  hotel  They  had  already  got  to  their  national  dances,  a  sign  that  ihe 
wedding  cheer  had  already  begun  to  affect  the  guests.  ^^  For,  contrary 
to  the  German  practice,"  observed  (me  of  the  dancers  afterwards  to  ma, 
*'  which  is  to  b^^  with  our  Polonaise,  and  afterwards  to  go  on  ^  the 
German  dances,  we  begin  with  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  decorous  dances  of 
Germany  and  France.  Afterwards,  when  the  wines  of  Nessmull  and 
Sdlan  have  made  us  lively,  we  fly  to  the  Mazurka,  and  there  is  no  eod  to 
the  swinging  and  twisting  and  twirling  about.  Hurrah  I  Merrily^ 
merrily !  trallala,  trallala !"  and  with  these  exclamations  he  sprang  into 
the  dance.  It  was  the  Krakoviak,  a  Cracusian  variation  of  the  Maanirka. 
This  is  the  most  wild,  stormy,  and  passionate  dance  I  ever  beheld.  Some- 
times the  whole  gsoap  of  dancers  flew  round  in  a  wild  circle,  sometimea 
the  ring  broke  up  into  single  pair%  who  whirled  round  and  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  maddest  furvy  and  sometimes  the  dancers  would  all 
cross  hands  and  dance  about,  in  what  appeared  complete  confusion.  The 
wild  and  passionate  action  of  the  men,  their  ux»sy  songs,  and  stamping 
feet,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet,  passive  manner  of  the  female 
dancers,  as  they  passively  allowed  themselves  to  be  twirled  about  by  their 
active  partners.  Not  merely  the  dancers,  but  all  the  spectators  joined 
in  the  chorus,  including  a  couple  of  shoemakers'  apprentices  and  two  dH 
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heggnrBf  idbo  itood  ftt  die  door.  The  guests  were  all  of  tiie  lower  oidem^ 
tad  tfak  dance  akme  appeared  to  me  to  xefiite  ihe  notion,  that  in  Poland 
iiie  nobihtj  alone  are  national  and  patriotic*  **  Ah !  the  Poies,*'  aaid  oar 
German  lioet,  when  we  retired  for  simper,  *^  the  Poles  have  all,  hoax  the 
prinee  to  tiie  heggar,  more  patriotism,  more  spirit,  and  yet  more  care- 
•eflsnesa  and  indolence,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  worid.  They  are  a 
wooderful  people,  fbU  of  oontradietions  and  anomaties.  They  have  such 
talents,  such  intellect,  and  withal  so  much  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
thai  after  living  fifty  years  among  them,  I  sometimes  feel  a  love,  an  actual 
admiradon  for  them,  althou^  at  odier  times  I  feel  so  heartily  disgusted 
with  them,  that  I  dioidd  like  to  see  them  all  soundly  logged :  yes,  I 
diould  Hke  to  horsewhip  them  all  myselE  I  am  certain,  if  Sie  gold  tlttit 
is  hidden  in  the  Polish  diaracter  was  cleansed  from  the  nd^bish  with  whidi 
it  is  encumbered,  that  this  people  might  become  the  first  in  the  worid. 
Yet  they  will  never  come  to  any  good,  for  they  are  eaten  up  with  laziness, 
faaye  no  perseverance,  are  treacnerous,  and  deceitAil,  never  agree  among 
themselves,  and  the  noUe  trampke  on  the  rights  of  the  Jew  and  the  citizen, 
and  the  Jew  and  citizen  on  those  of  the  peasant.  Poland  is  like  a  cedar 
dLeroiired  by  insects,  like  a  lion  crashed  by  snakes*" 

Our  host  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  very  important  man  in  tike 
fitj*  He  had  built  a  new  church  in  Podgorze,  and  a  manufactwy  m 
Cbieow.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  blacksmith,  his  thoughts  those  of 
a  ]^k>sopher,  and  his  language  that  of  a  member  of  parliament.  I  never 
heard  any  one  reason  more  correctly  and  acutely  concemiog  the  state  of 
Poland. 

*^  The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  continued,  ^'  that  the  peasant  has  too  few,  and 
the  .noble  too  many  rights.  The  peasants  are  ihe  first  and  most  important 
class  in  the  wcuid,  and  all  the  rest,  citizens,  nobles,  artists,  merchants,  and 
m«i  of  letters,  are  nothing  to  them,  nothhig  I  say.  The  Polish  nobility 
are  a  mere  rabble,  I  wouldn't  trust  'em  with  any  tmng.  They  are  the  moi^ 
artful  rascals  in  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  ear 
timahle  exceptions ;  I  have  known  some  Polish  nobles  whom  I  would  have 
died  to  serve.  Oh  I  sir,  I  knew  the  great  KosdudEO  well ;  and  have 
shouted  hurrah  at  his  approadi  in  the  market-place  of  Cracow,  while  yet 
a  mere  boy,  when  all  tiie  people  cheered  him,  and  a  thousand  red  Era- 
knskas  fiew  upward  to  greet  their  beloved  Natdielnik,  who,  adTandng  from 
amone  them,  raised  his  right  hand  to  Heaven,  and  cried,  ^  I  swear  fealty 
imto  death,  to  you,  to  our  cause,  and  to  our  country.'  The  Russians  had 
akeedy  left  the  place,  for  they  had  got  wind  of  a  conspracy  to  murder 
them  all.  Kosciusko  set  out  after  them,  vdth  three  or  four  small  cannons^ 
and  with  a  continually  increasing  army,  and  took  them  all  prisoners. 
Three  months  afterwards  he  was  hmself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks. 
Good  Heavens!  what  revolutions  have  I  not  witnessed  here  during  fi^ 
years !  When  I  came  here,  Cracow  was  still  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  then  it  became  the  property  of  Russia,  then  of  Ducal  Saxony, 
then  of  Austria ;  next  the  Vienna  Congress  made  it  a  free  republic,  and 
now  the  Austrians  again  occupy  it,  and  will  perhaps  annex  it  to  Galkna. 
Characters  like  Eosdusko's  snow  the  height  to  which  thmr  good  qualities 
might  yet  raise  the  Polish  nobility  ;  but  they  are  at  present, — ^not  merely 
those  whom  you  meet  riding  a  dozen  together  in  a  little  Matshenka,  thear 
common  property,  but  also  tiiose  who  drive  about  with  foiur  horses  to  theb 
showy  equipages,-— *they  are  aU,  at  present,  a  yery  worthless  set*    They 
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tonnent  and  flog  their  poor  peasuits,  and  sqoander  away  what  they  hare 
lobhed  from  the  poor,  in  drinking  and  gambling.  They  have,  however, 
somewhat  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantiy  is  no  longer  whafc 
it  was.  The  Poles  have  certainly  gained  in  order  and  ciirilization,  what 
ihey  have  lost  in  political  independence.  Forty  years  ago  I  was  in  Lem- 
berg ;  there  were  then  scarcely  a  dozen  storehouses  in  the  city,  and  the 
town  was  regulariy  burnt  down  every  ten  years.  Now  Lemberg  is  almost 
as  stately  as  Warsaw,  and  more  pleasant  and  beautiful  than  Cracow." 

The  sons  of  n^  host,  who  had  been  bom  in  Poland,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence completely  Polonized,  as  the  Germans  in  France  become  Frenchi- 
ned,  those  m  St.  Petersburg  Russified,  and  those  in  London  Anglicized, 
sat  silently  in  opposite  comers  of  the  room,  without  joining  in  our  con- 
yersation,  and  appeared  to  laugh  at  us  for  the  attention  we  paid  to  their 
JBither's  remarks. 
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The  next  morning  we  turned  our  backs  upon  Cracow  and  Podgorze,  and 
proceeded  through  the  easternmost  circle  of  Gralicia^  the  Vadovize  circle^ 
which  is  embellished  by  the  Tatra  mountains  and  dieir  pretty  mountain 
streams,  and  has  a  fertile  soil  and  an  abundant  population.  This  circle 
contains  5000  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile,  and  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  prosperous  part  of  Galicia. 

After  passing  the  lovely  fields  of  Mogilany  and  Isdebnik,  we  came  to 
Kalyaria  and  lAudskon,  or  Landskorona,  as  the  people  of  the  country  call 
it.  Kalvaria  is  an  estate  formerly  owned  by  the  Zelwzedoyski  ramily, 
but  lately  purchased  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Brandis ;  Landskorona, 
formerly  ike  property  of  the  ELrasinskis,  belongs  now  to  the  duchess  of 
Carignan,  the  mother  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  herself  by  birth,  a 
Kramiska.  Landskorona  contains  thirty  villages,  and  40,000  inhabitants. 
A  picturesque  convent  is  perched  upon  a  projection  of  the  mountain,  which 
overhangs  these  pretty  villages.  This  convent  possesses  a  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  the  object  of  a  great  many  pilgrimages. 
The  festival  which  assembles  the  greatest  number  of  pUgrims  here,  is  that 
of  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  when  the  number  sometimes  amomits  to 
100,000  peasants,  nobles,  and  citizens,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  GaHcia, 
Cracow,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  We  were  not  a  little  eager  to  see  this 
fiimous  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  widely  honoured,  and  so  much  frequented 
in  Poland. 

The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  clothed  with  fertile  cornfields,  and  its  sum- 
mit loses  itself  in  pine  forests,  which  in  this  part  of  the  Carpathians  are 
particularly  beautiful,  with  the  tall,  straight,  smooth,  white  stems,  and 
dark  green  foliage.  The  first  projection  is  occupied  by  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  On  the  top  is  situated  the  convent  itself,  which,  with  all  its 
churches,  towers,  and  minor  buildings,  forms  a  most  picturesque  object 
•The  path  up  to  it  is  marked  out  by  numerous  small  chapels  and  crosses. 

The  castle  offers  littie  attraction  to  the  traveller,  while  the  convent,  with 
its  courtyards,  handsome  gates,  iron  gratings,  and  sculptured  figures  in 
front,  looks  as  imposing  from  the  outside,  as  its  stately  halls  and  beautiful 
chapels  do  within.  The  whole  path  up  was  trodden  into  steps  by  tiie  feet 
o£  the  thousands  of  pious  devotees  of  every  rank,  who  haye  ascended  it  fox 
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centuries.  The  monastery  is  very  rich  in  statues  and  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  works  of  very  superior  merit.  A  few  poor  cripples  and  beggars 
perpetually  hover  round  it,  to  beg  alms  of  the  pilgrims. 

At  Kenty,  which  we  reached  the  next  day,  begins  the  manufacturing 
district,  which  extends  from  GaUcia  through  Austrian  Silesia,  into  Prussia, 
almost  to  the  Giant  Mountains,  and  which  produces  an  immense  quantity 
of  linens,  woollens,  calicoes,  &c.  There  are  a  hundred  and  forty  weavers 
at  Kenty,  but  the  doth  manufactured  there  is  coarse,  and  only  intended 
for  the  GkiUcian  peasants.  That  of  Biala  is  much  finer.  In  fiiala  there 
are  some  houses  in  which  a  hundred  looms  are  constantly  kept  going ; 
that  of  the  seven  brothers  Bartelt,  for  instance,  whose  father  is  now 
dead.  They  are  all  married,  and  all  have  children,  so  that  if  the  children 
stick  to  the  business  as  their  fetthers  have  done,  the  company  will  consist  of 
at  least  thirty  cousins.  One  of  the  brothers  is  established  as  an  agent 
at  Pesth,  another  at  Brlinn,  a  third  at  Breslau,  and  a  fourth  at  Cracow. 

Biala  and  Bielitz  form  one  town,  and  contain  together  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  quite  a  modem  place,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  can 
remember  the  time  when  field  and  forest  covered  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  crowded  streets. 

The  principal  market  for  the  wares  of  Biala  and  Bielitz,  is  Pesih. 
Some  of  the  manufactories  annually  send  thither  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  have  their  own  agents 
at  Pesth.  The  Jews,  however,  contract  for  the  produce  of  the  other 
manufeu^tories,  and  buy  the  doth  while  it  is  yet  unwoven.  The  best  and 
finest  wool  comes  from  Bohemia  and  Austria,  the  worst  from  H^ngary, 
and  that  of  middling  quality  from  Galicia.     The  colours  used  are  cMeny 

Much  as  the  prosperity  of  these  districts  has  upon  the  whole  increased 
of  late  years,  yet  many  complaints  are  made  by  the  smaller  spinners, 
weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  &c.,  that  they  are  oppressed  and  crushed  by  the 
great  capitaUsts  and  manufacturers.  They  all  date  the  beginning  of  their 
misfortunes  from  the  year  1826,  though  on  what  accoimt  I  know  not. 

A  walk  among  the  houses  in  the  charming  little  town  of  Biala,  pos- 
sesses many  features  of  great  interest.  The  state  of  the  manufacture  is 
different  in  every  house,  and  in  each  the  work  is  at  a  different  stage  of  its 
progress.  In  one  the  inhabitants  are  spinning,  in  another  weaving^,  in 
another  fulling,  in  another  roughing,  in  another  dying ;  but  everywhere 
ail  is  activity,  bustling,  and  industry.  Every  one  has  introduced  little  im- 
provements into  his  machinery,  as  far  as  his  means  allow.  One  moves  his 
machine  with  water,  another  with  horses,  another  with  only  his  own  hands 
and  feet.  One  works  with  ten  apprentices,  another  only  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  fEimily.  Here  a  poor  old  widow  .spins  a  few  threads  to 
cam  herself  a  scanty  subsistence,  there  a  great  capitalist  keeps  his  thousand 
spinning-wheels  gomg  at  once.  In  one  place  we  find  the  Jews  busied 
-with  the  bales  of  wool  which  they  have  received  from  Pesth,  in  another 
filling  their  magazines  with  the  produce  of  the  German  looms,  in  another 
chaffering  with  the  manu&cturers  about  cards  and  colours.  All  these 
sights  and  sounds  apprize  the  traveller  from  Russia,  that  he  has  left  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  east,  for  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
west. 

I  mentioned  above  a  very  interesting  dass  of  productions,  for  which 
Biala  and  Bielitz  are  not  less  &mous  throughout  Galicia  than^  for  their 
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uiiifaetories,  I  mMn  the  pretfy  gak  of  BUa.     Tbej  appeared  to 
eetty  desenrmg  of  their  repntotion,   and  net  onbf  gnjodiA  tatd 
to  look  on,   but,   moreoT«r,  int^ligent^    indnstnoiis,   snd   wdl 
They  are  soaght  after  yerj  miiefa  in  G^fieiB,  as  teaefaerff, 
sees,  iMMBekeqsen,  and  upper  servante.    Their  beaatj  and  sopeiior 
n  make  them  eveirwheie  welcome ;  *^  a  Biaia  ierrant*girl  iB  oftn 
ineated  tiian  a  Pobsh  noble's  wife,"  said  a  KaKa  patriot  to  me  onoe. 
f  them  go  to  Russia,  and  Aeir  serring  career  often  terminatee  m  • 
itdi  wiui  some  Rossian  officer  or  Polish  noUe.     Ahnoet  in  every 
e  entered  in  Biala,  we  heard  of  some  danghter  who  was  a  eon^nrt- 
isewife  in  Warsaw,  Brealao,  Qraeow,  or  Lemberg.    The  dress  ef 
a  women  is  gay  and  becoming,  and  at  tlie  same  time  neat  and  mn 
ng.     They  wear  bl«e  aprons^  Made  gowns,  white  handkeieliiefii^ 
IT- white  hoods^  fitnn  which  hang  down  behind  two  long  pieees  of 
*  striped  hnen. 

erly  Bu^  and  its  neighbouihood,  induing  aB  ^  piet^  girls 
teed,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Prixiee  l^nlkoTski.  Now  this  mkke 
las  onl J  the  monopoljr  of  all  the  brandj  and  beer  sold  at  Biahu 
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I  we  drore  orer  the  bridge  from  Biala  to  Biditz,  we  ictfiected  wi& 
easnre  that  after  a  long  separation,  we  were  now  again  re-entep- 
\  wide  extent  of  yarionsl j  peopled  coontries^  wlndi  is  termed  ihe 
's  fiitherland. 

>iece  <^  Germany  which  we  were  bow  about  to  traTefse,  is  thorongh* 
tan  only  in  its  town  life.     In  the  open  country,  the  Grermanie  and 
Bkn  races  are  mixed.     The  nobility  are,  indeed,  afi  of  Cioman 
n,  and  many  Tillages  are  entirely  German,  but  the  Foles  have 
predominance.     Mmy  German  Tillages  haTe  Polislt  masters^  and 
a.     How  long  ihe  races  haye  been  thns  mixed,  cannot  be  predsdy 
d,  but  Tadtns  ^eaks  of  '*  Crermans  ii^biting  the  eoontries  near 
'ces  of  the  yi^nl%  -who  are  closely  eomieeted  and  intomixed, 
!  Sarmalxans  ;  it  is  stranre  that  baring  been  so  low  mtermixed^ 
le  two  races  has  not  by  this  time  absorIM  or  expeMed  ihe  o&er." 
9  market-day  at  Skotshau,  and  the  peasants  were  poimng  in  ftom 
mtaitts  and  -pbaim  aroimd,  to  buy  the  produce  of  ^le  iron  and 
mn&etories ;  for  at  Skotshau  weaTUig  is  as  bnaly  earned  on, 
bda  and  JKefita^  and  a  new  branch  of  indnstrj  is  also  Ibflowed, 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

curious  to  observe  how  rniifermly  the  wolf  dissppeurs  tifxA  the 
BBce.  Galicta  is  fali  of  wolves,  partsralarly  the  eastern  part^  hfA 
a,  partieulary  in  Western  l^esia,  winch  contains  more  Crermaos 
PoC  the  w^lf  dbimpean  ahnoet  entirelr.  .  In  the  TiUage.  of  the 
a  mountains,  it  is  toe  custom  for  die  killer  of  a  wolf  to  take  the 
>ound  from  house  to  house,  and  receire  at  each  a  UMb  freeesA,  of 
d  of  flour,  or  a  piece  of  bacon,  or  a  fittle  loa£  He  afterwards 
ihe  head,  and  receives  a  ducat  for  it  from  tiiegoremment; 
I  was  fbrmei'Iy  goremed  by  almost  as  many  scparatD  and  inde- 
sovereigns,  as  it  now  contains  great  nobles.  Skotshau  was  Ae 
rf  one  of  ^ese  petty  numarcte,  who  were  called  dukes,  and  a 
of  tnicEtions  are  soil  preserred  respectiBg  a  certsin  Dodiess 
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Lneretia  of  Skotsimn.  These  dukes,  however,  sMiongh  Boveraga  prince^ 
were  so  little  respected,  thfti  a  Silesian  toiwii  <Hice  took  we  liberty 
of  apprahending  one  of  ikeat  potentate^  for  sundry  aets  of  rogueij  of 
wbich  be  bad  been  guilt j,  and  the  result  was  that  ms  highness  was  exe- 
cuted by  ^e  sturdy  burghers  as  a  eommon  cfiminaL  It  is  strange  how 
(ionil^etely  all  these  prined|y  £Eimihes  hare  died  away,  to  make  ro(»n  for 
tlie  enlargemait  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  Vistula  {fFeieksei)y  whose  somoes  lie  about  four  miles  £rain 
Skotshauy  consists  at  its  source  c^  two  separate  rivercs  the  Bkck  and 
White  Yistulas,  which  unite  at  the  village  of  Weichsel.  Between  Skot- 
phaa  rises  a  Mt^  diain  of  hills^  whii^  sqmrates  the  vattey  of  the  Vistula 
£rom  that  of  the  Oder. 

Teschen,  Mke  the  ^^lole  eountry  round  itr  is  pleasii^  and  indeed  beau- 
izfiid  m  appearsnoe«  Its  c^  castle  rises  dbmptly  from  a  projeeting  rode 
On  the  luaAs  of  the  Olsa,  and  the  dieerlnl  Ktde  city  lies  grouped  around 
it,  OB  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  partir  Polish  and  partly  Crerman  in 
arehiteeture.  This  town  is  said  to  be  a  dboasand  years  old.  The  histoiT 
of  its  origin  runs  briefly  thus  :  Three  Silesian  dukes  kxst  their  way  hunlang 
in  the  wild  forests  of  the  Beskids,  which  then  covered  these  now  smiUng  and 
prosperous  lands.  Exhausted  with  £a,tigue,  and  almost  dying  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  they  at  length  were  all  found  again  by  their  retinues,  at  a 
spring  in  the  forest.  In  grateful  recollection  of  this  fortunate  termination 
of  their  sufferings,  they  determined  at  this  spring  to  build  a  ^^  cheerfol 
city  for  contented  men,  and  to  call  it  Tieszem,  ^  we  rejoice.' "  This 
spring  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  curious  at  Teschen. 

We  visited  the  old  castle  by  moonlight,  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival. 
Part  of  this  castle  is  new,  but  of  a  portion  the  antiquity  ascends  &r  beyond 
any  existing  record.  On  one  side  stands  a  sexagonal  tower,  said  to  date 
&om  heathen  times,  and  once  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple.  From  this 
point  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  view  of  the  moonlit  landscape,  the  quiet  town, 
and  the  gently  splashing  waves  of  the  Olsa  at  our  feet.  The  castle  is  the 
property  of  one  of  the  archdukes,  and  it  is  said  that  his  steward,  who  has 
carte  blanche  as  to  its  entire  management,  means  to  raze  the  castle  to  the 
ground,  and  to  convert  the  hill  into  a  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Teschen.  He  has  already  begun  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  many  lovers  of  antiquarian  relics. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  Teschen  is  its  Protestant  church  and  con- 
gregation. The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Silesia,  as  of  other  parts 
of  Austria  is  Camolic,  but  the  Reformation  had  many  zealous  adherents 
here  from  tiie  first,  and  Teschen  and  its  neighbourhood  (contains  no  fewer 
than  10,000  Ph)testants.  The  lofby  steeple  of  tiieir  church  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  view  of  Teschen,  from  whatever  point  it  is  seen.  In 
the  whole  Austrian  empire  this  is  the  only  Protestant  house  of  prayer 
which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  chiuch,  and  is  allowed  a  steeple  and 
the  use  of  bells.  The  inhabitants  of  Teschen  received  this  privilege,  on 
which  they  set  no  little  value,  from  Joseph  II.  When  the  great  bell  rings 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  Protestants  of  all  the  neighbouring  country  come 
pouring  in,  red  stocking'd  and  gaily  attired,  windmg  in  long  processions 
towards  their  church. 

Among  the  nobility  of  Austrian  Silesia^  the  two  most  numerous  frunilies 
are  those  of  Haugwitz  and  Martinglott.  So  much  so,  that  if  you  meet  a 
nobleman,  you  may  almost  lay  an  even  wager  that  he  is  usually  known  by 
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one  or  other  of  ihese  two  names.  Larich,  Arko,  and  Bass  are  also  great 
names  in  this  part  of  the  world.  A  Count  Larich  is  the  greatest  landowner 
in  Austrian  SUesia ;  his  income  is  estimated  at  400,000  florins.  He  is  an 
aetiye,  benevolent^  enterprising  man,  universally  loved  and  respected.  His 
estates  are  the  best  managed  in  Silesia,  and  his  wool  stands  in  high  repute 
in  the  &irs  of  Breslau  and  Briinn,  while  the  spirit  from  his  distilleries  is 
famed  far  and  wide  in  Moravia  for  its  purity  and  strength.  He  has  founded 
many  doth,  calico,  and  other  manu&ctories,  and  has  opened  large  coal- 
mines on  his  land.  Happy  the  country  whose  rich  men  thus  employ  their 
capital! 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  remainder  of  Silesia  and  entered  Moravia. 
It  was  All  Saints*  Day,  and  the  pretty  country  was  sprinkled  all  over  with 
white  mantled  women,  hastening  to  church.  Although  it  was  the  1st  of 
November,  the  landscape  was  so  smiling  and  beautiful,  that  we  could  well 
understand  how  Austrian  Silesia  should  be  a  land  of  promise  to  the  Breslau 
students,  who  are  as  fond  of  it,  as  those  of.  Gottingen  are  of  the  Han 
mountains,  those  of  Heidelberg  of  the  Odenwald,  those  of  Munich  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  those  of  Leipzig  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 


MORAVIA. 


THE  KUHLANDL. 


MoBAViA  has  certainly  extended  itself  on  this  side  heyond  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  appropriated  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  Oder  yalley,  whereas 
that  of  the  Morava  alone  rightfully  helongs  to  it.  It  stretches  out  a  long 
ama  between  the  old  duchies  of  Troppau  and  Teschen,  seyering  them  from 
one  another,  and  touching  on  the  Prussian  territory.  The  sources  of  the 
Oder,  therefore,  rise  on  Moravian  ground. 

In  this  district  of  Moravia,  the  Archduke  Charles  is  the  great  lord  of  the 
soil.  To  him  helongs  Mistek,  the  frontier  town  between  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  as  well  as  many  other  towns  and  villages  near  ;  for  him  the  huge 
beajns  and  planks  of  the  Moravian  forests  move  down  the  Straponiza  to 
the  Oder  ;  to  him  the  peasants  far  around  pay  their  tribute  or  Robbot  of 
unrewarded  labour. 

In  the  church  at  Freiberg,  the  town  which  we  reached  after  leaving 
Mifitek,  we  saw  an  altar  picture  which,  coming  from  the  East,  struck  us 
-with  a  pleasant  sense  of  having  entered  a  land  of  humanity  and  Christian 
charity.  An  old  peasant  was  represented  as  being  conveyed  to  heaven  by 
seraphs,  while  other  friendly  angels  were  taking  from  him  his  spade  and 
rake,  and  winged  genii  were  drawing  the  plough  in  his  stead.  In  Poland 
and  Russia,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  picturing  to  the  oppressed  peasant  the 
consoling  hope  of  a  land  of  repose  in  the  vista  of  futurity. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  town  of  Neutitschein,  or  Novy  Git- 
3liin,  as  the  Moravians  call  it,  far-famed  throughout  Galicia  for  its  excellent 
little  carriages  or  Neutitshenken,  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe.  I7eutitschein  contains  .7000  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  the  so-called 
£uhl&ndl  (cowland),  a  country  inhabited  entirely  by  thriving  Germans, 
and  flowing,  if  not  with  honey,  at  least  with  milk.  It  is  the  only  part  of 
3ioravia  rich  enough  in  cattle  to  export  butter  and  cheese.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  have  so  improved  their  breed  of  cattle,  by  crossing  it  with 
those  of  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  that  the  Kuhlandl  now  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Poland  and  Russia  in  cows  and  oxen. 

But  it  is  not  by  means  of  this  trade  in  cattle  that  the  natives  of  the 
£uhl&ndl  have  exercised  their  chief  influence  on  the  world  beyond  their 
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valleys.  Kuhl&ndl  was  the  cradle  of  the  wide-spread  sect  of  the  Moraviaa 
brothers,  in  whom  the  Hermhuters  and  Quakers  of  other  lands  had  their 
origin.  Fulnek,  a  small  town  in  the  Kuhlftndl»  was  the  principal  stronghold 
of  this  sect,  who,  driven  from  their  native  land,  afterwanls  founded  a  second 
Fulnek  near  Leeds,  in  England. 

The  whole  central  part  of  Moravia,  a  fertile  comitry  inhabited  by  ihe 
Slavonian  race,  is  called  the  Hanna.  Strictly  speaking,  this  term  origi- 
nally included  only  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  little  river  Hanna,  but  it  is 
now  used  for  all  the  wide  district  around  Weisskirch,  Prossnitz,  Olmtitz, 
Kremsier,  and  V^hau.  It  is  a  veiy  fertile  and  perfectly  flat  piece  of  coun^ 
try.  Throughout  Moravia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  of  Slavonian, 
those  of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  German  race.  Simple  as  this  at  first 
seems,  it  is  astonishing  how  complicated  is  the  classifical^on  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Moravian  population ;  how  various  are  the  different  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Slavonian  and  German  races,  and  how  irregularly  these  are 
intermixed,  without  ever  being  blended  together,  for  however  inextricably 
entangled  the  different  threads  of  the  variegated  texture  may  be,  they  al- 
ways remain  distinct  and  separate. 

The  country  round  Weisddrchen,  is  beautiful  and  fertile  ;  producing  an 
abundance  of  wheat,  hops,  and  wine,  and  fifiteenfold  of  grain.  ^'  The  peo- 
ple here,''  ^d  our  host  at  Weisskirchen,  '^  are  rough  and  barbarous  like  all 
the  jffannaken.  The  richness  of  their  land  does  not  inspire  them  with 
that  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  benevolence  and  <diarity  to  man,  -wbaxk 
ought  to  be  its  effect.  Neither  do  they  endeavour  to  bring  up  thdr  dul« 
dr^  with  care,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  have  schools  in  thi^  villages. 
Their  prosperity  only  increases  their  natural  pride  and  obstinacy,  and  their 
strength  is  ofitenest  shown  in  fighting  and  quajrrelUng ;  indeed  I  think  the 
veiy  twigs  in  the  Hanna  fields,  make  better  rods  than  those  of  any  other 
country!" 

The  town  of  Weisskirchen  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  other  Mo- 
ravian towns.  The  houses  are  of  tolerably  equal  height,  and  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  town,  each  house  is  fronted  by  a  projecting  {oaaEza,  which  joins 
tiiat  of  its  neighbour,  so  that  tiiey  form  long  arcades  edg^g  the  streets. 
These  broad  and  beautiful  covered  walks,  are  called  '^  die  Laubefij"  or 
^'  LobenJ^  This  mode  of  building  is  quite  Mcnravian,  and  is  used  through- 
out tiie  country. 

Our  way  horn  Weisskirchen  to  Leipnik,  lay  through  a  lovely  country. 
Before  us,  stretched  far  into  the  horizon,  the  broad,  open,  fertile,  plaisy 
sown  with  smihng  villages,  and  through  it  wound  along  tiie  pleasant  little 
stream  of  the  Betsha.  Behind  us  lay  the  hills  of  tiie  Kuhlknd],  and  on 
the  horizon  rose  the  nearest  summits  of  the  Carpathians,  crowned  with 
{Hcturesqne  ruins.  A  white  thick  morning  vapour  yet  covered  the  valley, 
above  which  arose  majestically  the  stately  pile  of  Helphinstein. 

The  race  of  the  Helphinsteins  has  long  been  extinct,  and  their  castie 
and  estates  belong  now  to  the  Dietrichsteins,  who,  with  the  licht^sistems, 
tiie  Hartensteins,  and  two  or  three  otiier  Steins,  are  tiie  greatest  people  of 
Moravia,  and  own  neariy  half  its  soil.  The  serfs  in  tiiis  part  of  Moravia, 
usually  work  one  or  two  days  Robboty  m  tiie  week,  for  tiieir  masters. 
"  The  master  may  flog  his  serf  to  the  amount  of  twelve  Mows,"  said  one 
of  my  informants,  ^^  but  he  must  first  state  his  reasons  to  the  nearest  magi* 
strate,  and  it  may  cost  a  man  a  deal  of  trouble  if  he  punish  his  peasant  un- 
jufitiy,  for  here  the  serf  is  protected  by  the  law  as  wdl  as  tiie  mast^^" 
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In  this  lespeet  Monyia  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  land  of  transition  between 
Bttssia  and  Germany.  Toe  fiarther  west  we  proceed,  the  mosre  cireum« 
scribed  becomes  the  donunion  di  the  rod.  In  Russia  the  peasant  is  conti- 
nnallj  flogged,  withont  so  much  as  knowing  why.  In  Moravia  it  costs 
the  master  some  trouUe  to  flog  him.  In  Austria  the  peasant  is  not  flogged 
unless  he  has  positively  broken  the  law.  In  fiayaiia  and  Wurtonberg,  he 
IB  not  flogged  at  all. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  IL  wished  to  make  the  Iforavian  peasants  entizelj 
free,  and  he  caused  contracts  to  be  drawn  up  between  tlie  lofds  and  1m 
serfe  of  differmit  estates ;  bat  his  death  prevented  the  folfihnent  of  his  hene* 
fioent  designs. 
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The  great  central  road  winch  traverses  Moravia  from  east  to  west,  would 
donbtless  have  been  drawn  right  throi:^h  the  centre  of  the  country,  had 
not  peculiar  drcumstsnces  rendered  OlmOtz  the  central  point  of  the  com* 
merce  and  population  of  Moravia.  In  order  to  pass  through  Ihis  town,  the 
road  rises  out  of  the  valley,  m  a  barren  range  of  hills,  crowned  with  fir 
aiid.j^ie  forests.  The  view  from  these  hiUs  has  little  that  is  pleasing. 
The  villages  are  built  of  pine  wood,  and,  as  we  ascended  on  our  way,  a 
cold  November  wind  was  Mowing  round  the  heights,  and  snow  already 
covered  the  valleys  here  and  there;  We  seemed  to  have  left;  the  cheerful 
valleys  of  Moravia,  for  the  barren  and  dreary  plains  of  Poland.  But  it 
did  not  last  long  ;  towards  noon  we  again  descended  the  hills,  and  the 
forests  were  now  and  then  lit  up  by  sunshine.  Here  and  there  glimpses 
were  dieplayed  of  the  verdant  meadows  and  smiling  plains  beyond,  and  at 
length  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  March  lay  spread  out  before 
us,  m  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  picturesque  town  of  Ohniitz.  The  view 
was  here  pleasing  and  interesting.  Tl^  town  is  divided  into  three  parts^ 
ihe  ccmvent  of  Raab,  with  the  houses  round  it,  on  the  right  hand  sidey 
ihe  old  town  on  the  1^  and  the  cathedral  with  all  the  handsomest  build- 
ings in  the  middle.  The  rocks  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  here  and 
there  reveal  themselves  in  their  bare  and  rugged  nakedness ;  for  in  some 
quarters  of  the  town,  this  rocky  basis  forms  the  foundation  of  the  houses, 
and  the  pavement  of  the  streets.  The  cellars  of  the  Olmiitz  citizens  are 
all  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  are,  therefore,  particularly  cool  and  dry. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  safe  from  attack,  for,  in  case  of  danger,  tne 
whole  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water,  while  OlmUtz  would 
remain  high  and  dry  upon  its  rocky  basis. 

We  paid  our  friendly  host  of  the  Eagle,  in  the  market-place  at  Olmiitz, 
a  dncere  OHnpliment  upon  the  beauty  of  his  native  city.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he 
replied,  as  he  set  down  before  us  a  bottle  of  good  Carlovitz  wine,  with  & 
plateful  of  Klobank  nuts  and  Beschner  pears ;  ^^  yes,  our  Holomutz  is  a 
stately  place.  The  Emperor  Maximus,  its  founder,  would  be  delighted  if 
he  could  see  how  the  town  has  prospered  and  improved  since  his  time.  The 
streets  are  clean  and  weU  paved,  the  houses  solid  and  airy ;  and  though  the 
town  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  it  is  not  dark  and  dirty  like  so  many  old 
towns,  and  though  reg^ular  and  handsome,  it  is  not  monotonous  and  un- 
varied like  so  many  new  ones.  The  people,  too,  are  handsome,  Kvely,  and 
good-humoured.  You  come  from  Russia,  gentlemen  ?  I  see  it  by  your 
furs  and  caps.    I  have  been  in  Russia  and  Poland  too  $  I  know  the  coun- 
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tries  welly  bat  I  am  glad  to  have  returned  hither.  The  people  there  are 
not  fond  of  the  Germans ;  every  thing  there  is  so  gray,  so  dull,  so  rough, 
80  unvaried.  Here  in  Moravia  we  have  sunshine  and  cheerfulness,  bri^t 
ribbons  to  our  hats,  and  red  cheeks  to  our  faces.  Come  here,  Hannah ! 
Look  at  my  wife,  gentlemen.  Is  she  not  a  pretty  specimen  of  Moravian 
physiognomy  ?    And  there  are  plenty  Hke  her  here." 

The  hostess  of  the  Eagle  was,  indeed,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  Moravian 
beauty.  The  grace,  freshness,  warmth,  and  naivete  of  the  women  of  this 
country  have  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  traveller  from  the  cold  north. 
Olmiitz  seemed  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  pretty  girls  and  women,  for 
every  moment  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and  a  slender 
gra^^eful  figure  tripped  past  our  window. 

The  prince  bishop  of  Olmiitz  is  the  wealthiest,  grandest,  and  most 
powerful  lord  in  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  most  richly-endowed  prelates  in 
the  Austrian  empire.     His  yearly  income  neariy  amounts  to  half  a  million 
of  florins.     He  Hves  in  great  splendour,  and  keeps  open  house  to  a  great 
number  of  guests.     When  we  saw  his  palace,  the  prmce  bishop,  attended 
by  many  odSer  prelates,  was  just  taking  a  driye  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  magmficent  horses,  preceded  by  haiducks  in  splendid  liveries  run- 
ning on  before.     The  palace  of  the  prince  bishop,  where  he  keeps  up  a 
truly  regal  state,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town.     He  maintains  a  body- 
guard of  twenty-four  picked  men,  who  wear  black  and  red  uniforms  and 
high  bearskin  caps*     In  summer  he  resides  in  the  beautiful  little  town  of 
Kremsier,  in  the  middle  of  the  fertile  Hanna,  seven  miles  irom  Olmiitz. 
He  possesses  a  magnificent  palace  there,   with  choice  libraries,  a  £ne 
cabinet  of  natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  most  beautiful  gardens  and 
parks,  and  a  splendid  orangery.     He  keeps  up  another  smaller  body-guard 
of  eighteen  men  at  Kremsier.     This  prelate  seldcnn  visits  Vienna ;  Ins 
journeys  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  road  between  Ohniitz  and  Kremsier ; 
in  May  he  sets  out  to  the  beautiful  shades  of  Kremsier,  in  October  he  re- 
turns to  the  regal  splendour  of  Olmiitz.  Thus  it  has  been  for  centuries  that 
these  holy  men  have  passed  their  luxurious  and  uneventful  lives,  beloved  and 
revered  by  their  vassids,  screened  firom  all  worldly  ca^s  and  troubles  by  a  re- 
venue of  half  a  million,  welcomed  with  flutes  and  balls  by  the  Austrian  officers 
of  the  OlmUtz  garrison  in  autumn,  and  greeted  with  flowers  and  music  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hanna  in  spring.     Truly  an  enviable  position ! 
Austria  is  the  only  country,  whose  government  allows  of  such  regfd  state  in 
her  subjects.     The  sons  and  brothers  of  the  emperors,  are  often  brought 
iip  to  the  church  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  these  rich  clerical  prizes. 
The  last  archbishop  of  Olmiitz  was  the  Archduke  Rudolph.     He  did  not, 
however,  live  as  comfortable  a  life  as  the  present  prelate.     He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  complete  slave  of  his  attendants,  who  enriched  and  enjoyed 
themselves,  while  he  ventured  to  do  nothing  without  their  leave.     He  was  a 
weak  and  sickly  hypochondriac,  did  not  daie  take  an  extra  spoonful  of  soup 
without  his  physician*s  permission,  and  lived  in  continual  fear  of  death,  and 
*'  sure  enough'  the  result  justified  his  apprehensions,  for  death  carried  him 
off  at  last  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions.    The  good  heart  of  this  weakminded 
prelate,  for  he  was  g^ood-hearted  at  bottom,  is  preserved  in  a  silver  vase  in 
the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Olmiitz  cathedral,  and  over  it  is  placed  his  red 
cardinal's  hat.     In  death  as  in  life,  the  head  is  wanting  between  the  worthy 
bishop's  hat  and  his  heart. 

One  of  the  most  curious  public  buildings  of  Olmiitz  is  the  Trinity  Column, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  upper  market-place.  It  is  a  monument  ^  ^  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  Divine  Trinity"  {deo  triune  veroque),  and  is  so  strange  a 
building  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  good  idea  of  it  on  paper.  Eight  rows 
of  steps,  containing  eight  steps  each^  lead  up  to  eight  doors,  opening  into 
a  small  eight-sided  chapel.  This  chapel  is  surrounded  with  a  grating,  to 
which  cling  stone  angels  holding  lanterns.  Above  the  chapel  rises  a  sort 
of  obelisk  or  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  1 14  feet.  Groups  of  stone  figures  of 
bishops,  saints,  and  aogels,  are  clustered  in  astonishing  abundance  on  the 
insides  of  this  pyramid.  At  the  top  is  a  large  simple  three-cornered  stone, 
upon  which  stands  an  angel  who  holds  up  a  cross,  surmoimting  a  large 
golden  balL  The  whole  is  beautifully  sculptured,  and  most  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented,  but  the  style  has  such  a  fantastic  Chinese  quaint- 
ness  about  it,  that  it  is  strange  how  any  one  could  ever  think  it  suitable  to 
the  noble  simplicity  of  Christianity.  Such  obelisks  are,  however,  common 
in  all  the  towns  of  Moravia,  and  are  all  built  in  the  same  elaborate  and 
fantastic  style.  They  are  erected  upon  different  occasions  of  rejoicing,  such 
as  the  visit  of  an  emperor,  or  the  termination  of  some  epidemic  disease, 
plague,  or  cholera. 

The  open  places  of  Olmlitz  are  large  and  cheerful,  and  the  numerous 
springs  and  fountains  of  the  town  are  very  tastefully  built,  and  are  a  great 
ornament  to  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  give  very  bad  water  ;  and  in 
order  to  get  a  better  supply,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  bore  an  Artesian 
'welL  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  florins,  and  six  years'  labour,  have 
been  expended  without  leading  to  any  result ;  and  though  the  well  is  novv 
carried  to  a  depth  of  eighty  ^thoms,  nothing  but  dry  barren  rocks  have 
yet  been  found.     The  undertaking,  however,  is  still  persevered  in. 

We  drank  tea  on  the  last  evening  of  our  stay  at  Olmutz  with  a  Russian 
family,  who  were  anxious  to  make  our  acquaintance,  because  they  heard 
that  we  were  just  come  &om  Russia.  They  had  left  their  native  country 
for  the  first  time,  and  intended  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lady's  health,  and  in  the  spring  to  have  a  consultation  of  physicians 
at  Vienna,  to  determine  what  watering-place  should  be  visited  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  were  full  of  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  many  cultivated, 
well-educated  people,  neat  dwellings,  and  cheerful  pleasant  towns,  which 
they  found  in  the  country.  I  assured  them  that  although  a  German,  I  was 
myself  surprised,  for  I  had  never  heard  any  description  of  Moravia  half  so 
&vourable  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  deserve.  My  Russian  gentleman  could 
not  get  over  the  indignation  he  felt  at  seeing  so  many  pretty,  tidy,  well- 
tau^t  girls,  working  so  hard  as  they  appeared  to  do.  '^  Why  these  are 
all  young  ladies,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  what  heavy  burthens  they  carry  ; 
what  hard  work  they  endure.  In  my  country  a  horse  would  not  be  so 
hardworked  as  one  of  these  pretty  girls  is  here.  I  think  the  Germans 
must  be  a  hard-hearted  nation."  ^'  An  industrious  one,  you  should'  rather 
«ay,"  I  replied.  ^'  In  Grermany,  labour  extends  higher  and  cultivation 
lower  than  with  you,  and  those  girls,  who,  if  Russians,  would  sit  with  their 
hands  before  ihem  all  day,  are  here  obliged  to  use  them.  That  is  no 
hardship." 

"  I  would  allow  you  to  be  in  the  right,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  men, 
but  to  use  girls,  and  pretty,  tidy  girls,  in  this  way,  is  really  shameful.  I 
-Baw  a  number  of  young  laundresses  standing  together  in  the  market* 
place  to-day,  and  every  one  was  so  slender,  so  graceful,  so  pretty — but, 
good  Heavens !  what  loads  they  had  to  carry !     I  only  wonder  they  do 
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BOt  all  grow  crooked  md  crabbed,  inBtead  of  contiirauig  so  straight^  so 
cheerful  and  so  merry,  in  sfnte  of  wbat  they  endure.'' 

^  Labour,"  I  replied,  '^  is  here  no  disgrace.  It  is  partly  a  necessity, 
fcr  there  are  here  no  enslared  workiDg-classes,  upon  whose  shoulders  aU 
hardship  and  all  kboar  may  be  tfarost ;  it  is  partly  the  natore  of  Grermans 
to  be  inflastrioas.  Even  the  wealthy  and  great  am<Hig  ns  are  not  idle ; 
therefore  those  below  them  haye  no  example  of  Inxurions  do-nofbingness 
before  them,  to  render  toil  distastefiil." 

**  Ah,  if  these  pretty  g^ils  were  to  come  to  Russia,  we  would  soon  reliere 
ihem  of  their  burdens.     I  wonder  they  do  not  all  emigrate." 

^  Yesy  if  the  whole  population  of  Olmiitz,  all  its  talented  men  and  beau- 
tiful women,  were  suddenly  put  down  in  the  middle  of  Russia,  there  would 
be  a  great  change  in  their  condition.  Many  powers,  whidb  in  the  super- 
abundance of  talent  are  hare  overlooked,  woula  there  find  plenty  of  oceu- 
Ction.  Eren  those  who  are  here  reckoned  second-rate  men,  would  there 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  men  of  most  intelligence  would  rise  to  die 
administration  of  prorinces ;  the  prosperous  citizens  would  become  noUes  ; 
all  would  advance  in  rank.  The  pretty,  industrious  young  washerwomen, 
aervant-girls,  and  sempstresses,  would  become  the  wives  of  captains  aad 
colonels,  and  would  have  plenty  of  servants  to  do  all  their  work." 

"  Ah,  how  happy  we  would  make  them  in  Russia." 

*^  Well,  Cathrinel,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Rusaan  general's  remaiks?" 
said  I  to  ^e  chambermaid  of  the  inn,  later  in  the  evening.  She  nvas  a 
fresh,  handsome  gtrl,  neatly  dressed,  with  gold  earrings  in  her  ears,  and 
the  manners  of  a  lady,  and  yet  was  active  and  bustling  in  her  vooatioii. 
*^  Why  really  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  carelessly,  in  her  Austnaa 
dialect,  which  lent  an  indescribable  comic  humour  to  her  words.  '^  Fm 
quite  satisfied.  One  may  be  satisfied  if  one  has  but  bread  to  eat.  I  live 
well,  I  sleep  soundly,  Fm  always  in  good  health,  I  get  up  early,  and  work 
every  day  in  the  week  and  all  daj  long.  Strangers  give  me  a  batzerl  now 
and  then,  and  of  a  Sunday  one  rests  and  spends  one*s  money.  Ciood  nigh^ 
gentlemen ;  to-morrow  FU  remember  the  coffise  and  the  fresh  fruit.  Good 
night." 

THE  HANNA. 

We  would  willingly  have  spent  some  time  among  the  cheerful  and  con- 
tented citizens  of  Olmiitz,  but  the  next  morning  we  were  again  driven 
onwards  by  our  inexorable  Wenzel.  The  largest  town  between  Olmiits 
and  BrQnn,  is  Prossnitz,  but  it  has  not  the  pleasant,  handsome,  and  ani- 
mated appearance  of  the  first-named  town.  We  noticed  a  peculiar  species 
of  hollow  ostentation  at  Prossnitz,  which  was  quite  new  to  us.  Those 
houses,  namely,  which  were  only  one  story  or  two  stories  in  hdght,  hsd 
another  false  story  added,  in  the  shape  of  a  front  wall,  with  notfong  be- 
hind it.  So  fiur  was  this  carried,  that  these  false  walls  had  not  only 
windows,  but  even  false  painted  blinds.  This  ridiculous  kind  of  ostentatMn 
seemed  to  be  universally  prevalent  at  Prossnitz. 

We  determined  to  spend  the  night  in  a  little  village  called  Drrisiiz,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Hanna  plains,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  inhalntants,  from  what  we  might  see  there.  Ac- 
cordingly we  drove  up  to  the  village  inn,  and  entered  the  large  pariour, 
where  twenty  or  thirty  HanncJten^  all  stout,  sturdy,  strong  buut  men, 
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sat  at  diffefeni  tables ;  they  were  almost  all  drest  in  red  and  wUte  cajM^ 
yellow  trousers,  and  ^ort  fur  jackets.  Two  of  them  seemed  to  be  qnar- 
reUing  desperately ;  they  were  scolding  and  swearing  at  each  other,  I 
ODuld  not  well  make  out  why.  One  of  Siem  sat  still  at  his  table  the  whole 
time,  while  the  other  went  storming  about  the  room,  beating  the  walls  and 
doors  with  his  fists.  None  of  the  bystanders  meddled  in  the  noisy  dis* 
cussion,  but  all  appeared  to  await  a  personal  combat  with  a  kind  of  graTe 
satisfaction.  I  wished  the  landlord  to  interfere  and  stop  the  row,  but  he 
said  that  would  be  an  impertinence  which  he  dared  not  venture  upon. 
Their  language  was  veiy  abusire,  but  yet  they  appeared  to  ayoid  giving 
any  decisiTe  word.  ^'  They  often  abuse  one  another  for  whole  days 
together,  before  they  come  to  blows,"  said  the  host;  ^^but  when  any 
insulting  term  is  used,  which  can  only  be  answered  with  blows,  the 
fight,  if  it  once  begins,  is  as  lasting  and  as  furious  as  the  wordy  strife 
whidli  preceded  it.  They  often  quanrel  for  weeks,  before  it  comes  to  a 
crisis,  but  when  they  do  fight,  one  of  the  two  is  often  left  dead  on  the 
field." 

We  were  glad  to  escape  firom  the  noise  and  conftision  of  the  common 
parlour,  to  our  host's  comfortable  room,  where  over  some  hot  egged  beer, 
he  favoured  us  wi&  his  remarks  upon  iJie  Hanna  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  real  Hanna,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  only  five  (Crennan)  miles 
long,  and  extends  from  Wishau  to  Kremsier.  The  villages  here  are 
large  and  numerous,  and  the  population  abundant.  As  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  scrupulously  observed  among  the  peasantry,  the  younger  «on8 
generally  emigrate  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Hannaken  may  be  found 
scattered  about  as  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  all  over  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires.  In  autumn  they  go  into  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria,  to  work  at  the  harvest.  They  traverse  Hungary  in  great 
numbers,  as  smiths  and  masons,  and  may  be  found  in  all  parts  c^  Grer- 
many  sealing  leather  and  wooden  wares,  knitted  and  woven  garments^ 
and  dried  fruits.  Those  among  ihem  who  vend  medicines  for  men  and 
animals,  often  travel  into  Siberia  with  their  goods. 

The  country  of  the  Hannaken  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
com  yielding  easily  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fold.  ,The  chief  article  of  cul* 
tivation  is  wheat,  but  their  mills  are  so  good,  that  even  their  rye  bread  is 
among  the  whitest  and  most  pleasant  Imids  eaten  anywhere.  They  have 
excellent  horses,  of  which  they  take  great  care.  They  are  all  firee  owners 
of  their  land,  but  they  are  obliged  to  work  one  or  two  days  Robbot  in 
the  week,  for  their  lords.  Every  peasant  is  obliged  to  use  a  cart,  two 
horses,  and  a  man,  and  maid  servant,  in  the  landlord's  service,  while  he 
works  for  him.  A  thriving  peasant  of  the  Hanna,  has  generally  about 
120  bushels  of  seed,  six  or  dght  horses,  eight  or  ten  cows,  no  oxen,  from 
100  to  150  she^  and  a  good  herd  of  ^'  bristly  beasts,"  as  they  call  their 
pigs.  The  Hannaken  are  divided  into  the  different  classes  of  whole 
peasants  (such  as  I  have  just  described),  three-quarter  peasants,  and  half- 
peasants  ;  the  latter  are  of  course  proportionably  less  wealthy. 

The  greatest  landowner  in  the  Hanna  is  Pnnce  Metternich,  and  next 
to  him  comes  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  who  is  master  of  ninety-nine  great 
estates  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  thirty-three  of  whidi  are  in  M(»avia. 

The  Hannaken  are  pasoonately  fmd  of  music  and  dancing,  like  most 
Slavonian  raoes.  Their  national  songs  and  melodies,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  very  old,  are  almost  all  in  the  minor  key,  the  prevailing  oharac- 
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terutic  of  all  Slayonian  music.  Most  of  the  ivriters  who  have  described 
Moravia,  agree  with  Hanke  and  Lichtenfeld,  in  calling  the  JSdnnaken 
"  upon  the  whole  good  men,  faithful  subjects,  and  devout  Christians.'^ 
This,  however,  is  somewhat  unmeaning,  and  leaves  but  a  vague  and  often 
an  untrue  impression,  and  might  be  applied  with  equal  correctness  to 
half  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  being  the  wealthiest  owners  of  the  best 
land,^  the  Hannaken  are  at  once  the  proudest  and  most  hospitahle  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Moravia. 

The  next  morning  we  pursued  our  jommey  through  the  Hanna.  The 
young  corn  rose  green,  fresh,  and  flourishing  on  every  side  of  us,  and  the 
whole  country  looked  like  one  unbroken  cornfield.  The  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  wheat,  had  scarcely  lefb  room  for  a  single  tree. 

It  is  cmious  to  observe  how  the  most  trifling  customs  of  Vienna  are  aped 
throughout  the  Austrian  provinces.  The  sausage  dealers,  for  instance,  seem 
all  over  the  empire,  to  be  cut  out  after  the  pattern  of  those  of  the  capital. 
They  are  all  little  lads  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  carry  their  sausages 
in  little  boxes  strung  to  wooden  sticks.  They  also  carry  a  metal  vessel 
full  of  hot  water,  which  they  keep  boiling  in  the  same  way  that  the  Russians 
do  their  tea-water.  When  a  customer  wants  a  sausage,  they  immediately 
beat  it  for  him  in  this  hot  water.  All  the  nations  ruled  by  the  Austrian 
sceptre  have  accustomed  themselves  to  delight  in  these  Vienna  sausages, 
which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  little  town  till  you  reach  the  Russian 
or  Turkish  frontier.  The  sausage  may  not  inaptly  be  considered  the  savoury 
bond  that  unites  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  die  great  monarchy. 


AUSTERLITZ. 

Behind  Wischau,  the  country  rises  into  a  low  chain  of  hills,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  real  Hanna.  After  crossing  these  hills,  we  reached 
those  plains  rendered  for  ever  memorable  in  history,  by  the  events  of  De- 
cember, 1805.  Neu  Rausnitz  is  the  first  place  which  trembled  beneath 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Austerlitz.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Cossacksj 
and  burnt  by  the  French. 

The  town  of  Austerlitz  had  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  the  battle  named 
after  it.  It  lies  more  than  a  (German)  mile  from  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  its  church  towers  cannot  even  be  seen  jGrom  the  battle-field.  The 
people  of  Rausnitz  declare  that  the  battle  was  only  named  after  Austerlitz, 
to  please  Prince  Kaunitz,  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  and  who  had  biult 
a  nae  castle  there.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  named  the  conflict 
after  the  more  important  city  of  BrQnn.  We  hoped  to  have  found  some 
of  the  old  veterans  of  Austerlitz  at  Rausnitz,  but  we  last  of  them  had  died 
the  year  before.  An  old  man  at  Briinn  informed  us,  that  some  months 
before  the  battle,  an  extraordinary  omen  had  been  observed.  The  whole 
neighbourhood,  namely,  had  beep  covered  with  a  shower  of  hailstones,  that 
lay  half  an  ell  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  little  river  Ponawka,  generally 
an  insignificant  brook,  had  risen  so  high  as  to  threaten  Briinn  with  an  in- 
undation. He  had  said  at  the  time  that  this  portended  some  great  event, 
although  he  did  not  exactly  foresee  that  the  hail  was  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  cannon-balls,  or  that  the  deluge  was  to  consist  of  French  soldiers.  Ano- 
ther assured  us,  pointing  to  a  little  chapel  upon  a  neighbouring  hilly  that 
the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  it  contained,  had  been  seen  to  weep 
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bitterly  after  the  battle.  This  cbapel  bad  before  been  wooden,  but  it  was 
now  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  pilgrimages.  On  the 
road  near  Bausnitz,  we  noticed  two  old  trees,  splintered  and  crippled  by  the 
bullets  and  cannon-balls  of  the  great  battle.  These  trees  are,  however, 
covered  with  fresh  vegetation,  and  are  the  only  things  which  bear  any 
traces  of  the  conflict.  Every  thing  else  has  returned  to  its  old  condition. 
Those  hills  of  which,  on  the  battle  day,  every  thicket,  every  mound,  and 
every  bush  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  have  now  returned  to  their  old 
insignificance.  The  field  is  covered  widi  luxuriant  com ;  the  graves  of 
the  warriors  have  been  given  over  again  to  the  plough.  No  monument  of 
any  kind  has  been  erected  on  the  field  of  battle.  Not  far  from  the  field 
of  Austerlitz,  however,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  an 
event  of  a  very  different  nature  horn,  that  of  the  great  carnage  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805.  That  most  paternally  beneficent  of  emperors,  Joseph  IL, 
while  riding  through  the  country  on  the  19th  of  August,  1769,  saw  a  poor 
peasant  who  was  leaning'  exhausted  on  his  plough,  imable  to  continue  his 
labour.  The  emperor  dismounted,  and  taking  the  plough  in  hand,  finished 
the  man's  day's  task  for  him.  A  monument  has  been  erected  upon  this 
spot,  consisting  of  a  large  iron  pedestal,  upon  which  is  perched  an  Austrian 
eagle.  On  that  side  of  the  pedestal  which  is  turned  towards  the  road,  the 
emperor  is  represented  driving  the  plough;  beside  him  stands  the  old  pea- 
sant, and  on  the  other  side  the  emperor's  servant,  holding  his  horse.-—* 
Beneath  is  the  inscription:  ^^Josephus  11,  Semp.  Aug.  agricultures  ge-- 
neris  humani  nutrici  honorem  deferens  hoc  in  agro  sulcum  duxit.  Die 
XIX,  AugusHf  1769,  memoruB  principis  incomparahiUs  ordines  Mo" 
ravushoc  monumentum  posteris  sacrum  esse  voltterunty  1835. 


BRUNN. 

The  city  of  Brilnn,  superior  now  in  population  and  commerce  to  any  other 
town  in  Moravia,  owe  its  prosperity,  partly  no  doubt  to  the  activity,  indus- 
try, and  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  disting^h  its  citizens,  but  partly  also 
to  its  geographical  position.  It  lies  at  the  southern  point  of  a  range  of 
hills,  which  run  out  from  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  mountains,  and  at 
the  juncture  of  two  rivers,  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwittava.  On  the 
south,  west^  and  east,  the  town  is  surrounded  with  a  level  plain,  a  position 
particularly  calculated  to  favour  the  extension  of  the  city. 

The  appearance  of  Brihm  is  very  picturesque  and  imposing.  As  we 
drove  towards  it  from  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  beheld  the  fine  old  city, 
lying  before  us  so  peacefully  and  gaily,  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens 
and  cornfields,  with  its  background  of  distant  hills  and  dark  forests,  and 
its  centre  group  of  stately  spires  clustering  rouncl  the  old  cathedral ;  as 
we  saw  it  thus  spread  out  at  our  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  beautiful 
plain,  dotted  over  with  smiling  villages,  and  nestling  far  away  in  the  woody 
bills  beyond,  and  stretching  its  pretty  suburbs  down  to  the  river  banks, 
our  hearts  beat  with  patriotic  emotions,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  indeed 
really  and  truly  once  more  in  our  own  fair  native  land ! 

The  inns  and  hotels  of  BrUnn  leave  the  traveller  nothing  to  desire. 
They  would  satisfy  an  Englishman  in  point  of  comfort,  a  Dutchman  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  and  a  Russian  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  their 
eatables.     As  half  BossianSy  and  as  hungry  travellers,  we  were  particu* 
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lariy  interested  in  the  latter  item,  and  after  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
well-supplied  table  of  our  hotel  at  Briinn,  we  liad  only  just  time  for  an 
evening's  walk.  The  city  did  noti^peartous  so  clean  andneat  as  Olmitt^ 
although  by  no  means  a  dirty  place  ;  and  though  it  has  many  nazrow 
streets,  it  contains  no  fewer  tlum  seyen  large  open  squares. 

The  capital  of  Moravia  is  of  course  not  wanting  in  great  numbers  of 
those  architectural  toys  to  winch  the  Moravtans  are  so  partial ;  springs^ 
finmtains,  Trinity  columns,  &c.  All  the  open  spaces  are  decorated  mik 
monuments,  strange  rather  than  beautiful.  In  one  stands  a  maiUe 
oohmm,  ^  erected,  m  honour  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Crod,  the  Patroness  of 
the  sick,  the  Consoler  of  the  suffering,  the  Protectress  of  the  Dead,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  plague  in  1680,  and  renewed  in  the  year  1831,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  cholera.''  In  another  a  column  ^  erected  in  honoor 
of  the  Holy  Timity,**  and  decorated  with  hundreds  of  different  stone 
statues  like  that  of  Olmiitz.  Fountains  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  one  of  them  is  yery  handsome  and  curious,  and  is  called  the  *'  Par- 
nassus*' by  the  inhalntants.  It  consists  of  artificial  rocks,  piled  upon  one 
another  to  the  hdght  of  fifty  feet^  forming  a  large  grotto,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  a  colossal  Hercules,  struggling  with  a  three-headed  Cerberus. 
Outside,  the  rocks  are  coTered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  fresh  hry, 
which  clothes  it  all  the  year  round  in  living  green.  From  all  the  htoe 
rifts  and  niches  of  the  rock,  rise  stone  figures  of  serpents,  lizards,  mer- 
maids, naiads,  &c.,  who  spout  up  water  to  a  great  height,  whi(^  hJk 
again  into  the  large  basin  surrounding  tiie  erotto.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  female  figure,  with  a  crown  and  sword,  representing  ^^the 
Yir^  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Nature.'* 

"[Hie  Franzensberg,  the  beautiful  promenade  of  the  citizens  of  Bruno, 
is  a  projecting  eminence  of  the  Petersbeig,  upon  which  is  built  a  part  of 
the  town,  including  the  Cathedral  itsel£  The  Franzensberg  was  formerly 
covered  with  fortifications,  but  these  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
energetic  and  popular  Count  Antony  Frederick  lifittrowski  yon  Mitbrovits 
and  Nenpshl,  then  Giovemor  of  Moravia,  and  the  rocks,  after  having  been 
made  level  in  several  places,  were  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  mould,  ia 
which  a  number  of  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs  were  planted.  The  hill  is 
now  crowned,  not  with  frowning  towers,  but  witii  gpneen  tiiickets,  Uoomiii^ 
parterres,  and  verdant  lawns.  It  conm&ands  a  lovely  prospect  over  the 
town  and  the  sea,  of  waving  ccnmfields  and  green  meadows  beyond ;  bat 
on  tiie  north-western  side  this  smiling  landscape  is  broken  by  a  painfid 
object,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  mingle  a  feehng  of  bitterness  and  mdan- 
choly  with  the  pleasing  sensations  which  the  i«st  of  the  view  inspires; 
this  painful  object  is  tiie  Spielberg,  vrith  its  frowning  bastions  and  gloomy 
dungeon  towers.  Here  are  music,  sunshine,  gaiebr ;  well-dressed  eitizsns 
with  their  vrives  and  children,  drinking  coffee  undBtr  the  trees,  and  wan- 
dering among  the  shady  walks,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening  :•*- 
Ihere  opposite  are  sighs  and  tears,  fettocs,  and  dreary  ceils ;  hard-h^irtedi 
jailers,  and  suffering  patriots;  Gonfidonieris,  Andryanes,  and  Pellioos. 
On  the  day  in  question,  indeed,  I  could  gaze  upon  the  dark  towers  of 
Spielberg  witii  somewhat  a  lighter  heart  than  I  could  have  done  had  my 
yirit  been  less  happily  timed«  £ot  it  was  the  yery  day  on  whidi  In^poisl 
demency  had  enlarged  the  last  of  the  Italian  captives.  With  what  tdd- 
ings  of  delight  must  the  unhappy  prisoners  have  turned  thrir  badcs  nqpoa 
the  hateful  house  of  bondage  I    With  what  raptuxe  must  they  have  gmd 
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iipcm  ifae  saim J  meadows  and  bloomiiig  gardens  o£  Briinn !  What  would 
we  have  given  to  have  had  mie  of  them  beside  ns  on  the  Franzensberg, 
enjoying  with  us  the  delightful  scene !  This  indeed  was  not  possible,  for 
almough  released  from  their  dungeons,  they  were  still  subjected  to  the 
strict  superintendence  of  the  p<^ice;  They  were  to  stay  some  days  in 
Briinn,  and  then  to  be  conducted  to  Italy  under  an  escort  of  gendarmes, 
1£  even  a  foreigner  never  crosses  the  Alps  without  eager  expectation  and 
enthusiastic  dehght,  with  what  words  can  we  hope  to  describe  the  feeling's 
of  these  imfortunates,  when  they  behold  once  m<»e  the  sunny  blue  sky  of 
Italy! 

A  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  the  Spielbei^  is  not  obtained  wilhoot 
some  difficulty,  and  the  short  time  I  was  likely  to  remain  did  not  allow  of 
my  going  through  the  required  formalities.  I  contented  myself,  therefore, 
in  the  evening,  before  g^ing  to  bed,  with  reading  a  tolerably  full  history 
of  the  noted  fortress,  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than 
any  other  part  of  Brunn.  In  the  earliest  chronicles  of  the  city,  the  Spiel- 
berg is  spoken  of  as  the  Brunner  Burg,  or  citadel  of  Briinn,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  old  citadel  r^o^ved  the 
name  of  the  Spielberg  or  Mans  Lttsarius.  What  the  circumstance  was 
which  led  to  this  change  of  name,  is  altogether  imknown.  During  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Spielberg  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Margraves  of  Mcnravia,  and  Ihe  diets  of  the  countiy  were 
frequently  held  within  its  walls.  Like  all  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  had  at  all  times  its  dungeons,  but  it  was  only  in  the  year  1740  that  the 
building  was  converted  into  a  state  prison,  m  consequence  of  its  forti- 
fications being  deemed  insufficient  to  resist  the  more  formidable  means  of 
aggression  which  modem  science  has  placed  at  the  command  of  conque- 
rors. The  last  remnant  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Spielberg  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1809. 

The  Spielberg  is  used  not  only  for  state  prisoners,  but  for  all  criminals 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  who  are  condemned  to  more  than  ten  years 
imprisonment.  The  name  of  Spielberg  is  as  much  dreaded  in  Austria, 
as  that  of  Siberia  in  Russia,  that  of  Botany  Bay  in  England,  and  Aat  <i 
the  Bagnes  in  France.  It  has  lately  derived  a  European  notoriety  hoot 
the  memmrs  of  the  Baron  von  Trenck,  and  Le  Mie  I^ngione  of  Silvio 
Pellico.  It  contains  on  an  average  three  hundred  prisoners,  a  fourth  of 
whom  are  women.  If  we  allow  an  average  duration  of  fifteen  years,  for 
Hbe  imprisonment  of  each,^  and  estimate  the 'population  of  the  Austrian 
empire  at  35,000,000,  every  100,000  inhabitants  furnishes  once  in  eveiy 
fif^en  years,  a  criminal  condemned  to  more  than  ten  years  imprisonment 
and  eveiT  1,500,000  inhabitants,  one  annually.  This  certainly  seems  a 
TCiy  small  proportion. 

Great  as  is  die  horror  which  the  name  of  Spielberg  inspires  in  GaJicia, 
Slavonia,  Blyria,  Bohemia,  Bukovina,  and  Italy,  this  feeling  is  certainly 
not  owing  to  any  outrageous  severity  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
There  are  scarcely  any  subterranean  dungeons  now.  Till  1791  indeed, 
things  were  very  different  there  ;  till  that  time,  the  earcere  duro  consisted 
of  deep,  dark,  underground  holes,  only  four  feet  square,  where  the  mise- 
lable  prisoner  was  la<kn  with  chains,  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water.  The  door  to  these  wretched  cells  was  only  four  feet 
high.  Good  God!  with  what  agony  of  mind  must  the  unfortunate 
doomed  to  such  misery,  have  crept  through  the  narrow  opening !     Truly 
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the  gulf  which  separates  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  preceding  cen-^ 
turies,  has  never  been  done  justice  to  by  any  historian.  Such  inhuman 
barbarity  as  this  is  happily  almost  inconceivable  to  us  now^  and  yet  it  was 
only  the  last  generation  which  abolished  these  horrors. 

The  Spielberg — ^the  events  which  pass  within  the  Spielberg — the  pri- 
soners just  let  out  of  the  Spielberg — tne  criminals  just  taken  into  the  Spiel- 
berg— this  subject  occupies  two-thirds  of  all  the  conversation  at  Briinn. 
Even  the  women  over  tneir  tea,  and  the  children  at  play,  talk  of  little  else 
than  the  Spielberg.  One  might  wish  its  gloomy  towers  removed,  far  from 
the  lively  Httle  city,  whose  gaiety,  sunshine,  and  cheerfulness,  must  em- 
bitter yet  more  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  inmates,  to  some  dreary 
desert  suitable  to  the  desolate  cheerlessness  of  the  odious  pile. 

The  next  day,  a  fine  fresh  November  morning,  we  set  out  to  see  ihe 
lions  of  Briinn,  that  is,  those  among  them  in  which  we  felt  interested. 
Pirst  among  these  was  the  convent  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity.  This  order 
is  certainly  the  best  and  most  beneficent  of  all  those  which  4iave  ever 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  Austria  contains  no  less 
than  twenty-three  of  these  monasteries,  which  supply  the  want  of  hospitals 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

The  convent,  we  found,  was  large  and  spacious,  and  the  wards  for  the 
sick  lofty  and  airy.  It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see  these  pious  old  monks, 
who  were  formerly  occupied  only  with  idle  prayers  and  mortifications  in 
their  solitary  cells,  now  usefolly  and  actively  employed  as  physicians,  apo- 
thecaries, and  nurses.  They  nave  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the  worlds 
but  not  its  cares  and  labours. 

The  surgery  of  the  convent  was  large  and  well  arranged,  and  its  walls 
and  ceiling  were  decorated  like  those  of  a  chapel,  with  pictures  of  saints 
and  angels.  The  laboratory  was  like  the  cell  of  an  alchymist :  dried 
plants,  stuffed  crocodiles^  snakes,  fishes,  and  elephants'  teeth  were  ranged 
round  the  walls.  Every  thing  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  neat,  orderly,  and 
well  arranged. 

The  novices  are  educated  in  the  monastery,  and  each  monk  studies  me- 
dicine, surgery,  or  pharmacy,  according  to  his  inclination  or  talents.  Many 
devote  themselves  to  the  household  duties  and  management  of  the  convents 
and  four  of  them  are  constantly  travelling  to  collect  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions, by  which  alone  the  convent  is  supported.  The  charitable  gifts  of 
the  rich,  could  not  easily  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose.  The  invalids  had 
all  clean  beds,  and  seemed  to  want  for  nothing.  In  one  of  the  rooms  we 
found  a  monk  just  performing  an  operation  for  the  cancer.  Not  only  are 
sick  persons  tended  in  the  convent,  but  medicines  and  food  are  daily  custri- 
buted  Gpratis  to  the  poor  in  the  city. 

Of  the  numerous  churches  in  Briinn,  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of 
St.  James  (die  J(Zcobskirche)  are  the  most  interesting.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  finest  remains  of  Gothic  architecture  we  possess. 

Briinn  is  the  Manchester*  of  Austria,  the  principal  seat  of  its  woollen 
manufactories,  and  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  lofty  chimneys,  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  announce  the  activity  of  the  never  restmg  steam-engines* 
The  leather  manufiEictories  are  of  older  date,  but  by  no  means  of  less  im- 
portance, and  among  these,  the  largest  and  most  famous  is  the  Lettmayer 
manufEbctory.  Its  present  possessor,  who  conducts  every  thing  in  the  name 

♦  Qy.  Leeds^? 
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of  his  widowed  motiber,  is  a  handsome,  agreeable,  intelligent  young  man, 
and  gave  ns  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  an  article  which  serves 
at  least  half  mankind  to  walk  upon.  Hb  establishment  uses  up  no  less 
than  20,000  skins  a  year.  In  ten  years,  therefore,  he  tans  the  skins  of  no 
less  than  200,000  oxen,  that  is  four  times  as  many  as  the  whole  margra- 
vate  of  Moravia  contains.  Almost  all  these  skins  are  brought  firom  Hun* 
gary,  for  the  skins  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  oxen  are  thinner,  weaker,  and 
ofltener  spoilt  by  insects,  than  those  of  the  great  Hungarian  cattle. 

At  the  booksellers'  shops  of  Brilnn,  we  looked  over  the  newest  blossoms 
of  Moravian  and  Tshekhian  literature.  Though  the  dialects  spoken  by 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  are  different,  yet  their  written  language  is 
entirely  the  same.  The  numerous  elegant  new  publications  in  the 
Tshekhian  language,  which  we  saw  at  Brtinn,  some  of  them  original  pro« 
ductions,  and  others  translations  from  the  French  and  German,  seemed  to 
testify  to  the  existence  of  a  large  literary  public  among  the  Tshekhs.  It 
is  a  smgular  &ct  that  half  a  dozen  new  languages  and  literatures  are  at 
present  fast  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit  within  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  still  more  singxilar,  that  the  government  by  no  means  restrains  this 
movement. 

We  had  occasion  to  rejoice,  that  the  projected  railroad  from  Briinn  to 
Vienna  was  not  yet  completed,  for  if  it  had  been,  we  should  have  flown 
along  rapidly  to  the  imperial  city  on  the  wings  of  the  mighty  magician. 
Steam,  and  have  seen  nothing  of  the  interesting  countries  that  lie  between. 
As  it  was,  we  plodded  on,  the  next  day,  at  the  same  leisurely  pace  as 
before,  along  the  good  stone  road  whicn  intersects  the  vineyards  round 
Briinn.  About  half  a  million  Eimers  of  wine  are  annually  produced  from 
the  vines  of  Moravia,  but  this  manufacture  is  only  kept  up  by  the  high  tax 
upon  Hungarian  wines.  All  the  vineyards  of  Moravia  would  soon  be 
destroyed,  if  the  government  were  to  take  off  the  heavy  duty  which  pre- 
vents the  importation  of  the  cheaper  and  better  wines  of  Hungary  ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  the  government  would  do  well  to  open  the  flood- 
gates that  would  let  in  the  racy  tide,  for  the  many  thousands  who  now 
employ  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sour  and  detestable  beverage, 
would  turn  their  hands  to  other  branches  of  industry,  more  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  their  country. 
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The  southern  part  of  Moravia  is  not  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  portions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  castles,  estates,  and  palaces  of  its  most 
distinguished  families,  are  there  crowded  together  in  cpreat  numbers.  This 
district  is  now  almost  entirely  German.  The  most  mteresting  of  its  old 
fiamily  seats,  are  Nikolsburg,  Eisgrub,  and  Falkenstein,  the  dwellings  of 
the  Dietrichsteins,  the  Lichtensteins,  and  the  Bartensteins,  which  all  lie 
dose  to  one  another.  Of  all  the  nobilities  of  Europe,  that  of  Austria  has 
lost  least  of  its  old  feudal  power  and  splendour,  while  in  culture  and  re- 
finement it  is  not  behind  that  of  any  other  country.  Humane  in  his 
conduct,  patriarchal  in  his  habits,  unostentatious  in  his  luxury,  magnifi- 
cent in  his  undertakings,  the  kind  protector  of  his  peasantry,  the  judicious 
patron  of  arts,  letters,  and  manufactures,  such  is  the  true  old  Austrian 
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noUeoian;  and  the  caades  and  estates  above  mentioiiedy  test^ 
of  the  pictaie. 

We  were  g^ad  to  be  aUe  to  derote  a  day  to  the  view  of  these  three 
interesting  places,  of  which  JNikolsbui^g^  the  seat  of  the  DietrichatMns,  wis 
the  fixst  we  reached. 

The  castle  of  Nikokburg  stands  on  a  Jul],  at  the  foot  of  whidi  lies  ihe 
town  of  Nikolsborgy  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  This  town  is  built  in 
the  usual  old  Moravian  style,  decorated  with  statnes,  fountains,  Trinity 
oolnmns,  &c.  The  dtiaens  of  JSikolsborg  were  fonneiiy  subject  to  the 
Dietrichstein  family,  bat  <Mie  of  its  heads  gave  them  entire  freedom,  and 
endowed  them  witn  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  sajii^, 
that  he  prefened  having  free  and  gratelul  cttueens  round  him  to  obsequious 
and  servile  vaasals.  A  handsome  broad  road  leads  i^  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  winding  through  the  flower-gardens  and  orchaids  iMck  adora 
the  terraces.  The  entrance  to  theae  gardens  ia  a  grand  triumphal  ardi  of 
eaat-iron,  forty  feet  high.  The  gatea  of  the  castle  itself  are  masaYS 
ffloomy  old  portals.  Reaching  the  first  courtyard,  we  entered  a  maae  of 
lower-beds,  vineyards,  ruins,  and  dwelling-housea,  ancient  and  modexuy 
wild  naked  rocks,  and  dainty  new  buildings,  old  Gothic  portals,  and  new 
cast-iron  gratii^  flung  together  in  strange  but  not  unpleasing  confusioiL 
The  domestic  offices  were  appropriately  decorated,  the  stables  vrith  stone 
figures  of  horses,  the  cowhouses  with  those  of  oowa,  &c.  We  felt  doabfe- 
fnl  whether  a  warder  would  Uow  hia  bu^  on  the  turrets,  or  a  nymph 
glide  from  some  ndghbouring  grotto,  or  a  modem  dandy  usher  us  into 
an  elegant  drawing-room.  No  one^  however,  came,  till  we  at  length 
found  our  way  to  the  ScMosikaupfynan^  who  politely  gave  us  permis- 
non  to  see  the  castle^  and  referred  us  to  the  ZimmerwurieL  The  2am* 
merwartel  himself  was  ill  in  bed,  but  his  wife  brought  out  a  great  bunch 
of  keys,  and  led  us  into  the  casile.  We  were  glad  to  have  a  woman  to 
show  us  the  place,  for  women  are  more  talkative,  and  are  also  generally 
better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a  frunily  than  men.  The  ocMnfoit 
and  neatness  of  these  insignificant  servanta  of  the  hwty  surprised  and 
pleased  us.  They  had  all  spent  manyyears  in  their  present  service,  the 
Schlosshauptman  twenty  years,  the  jAmmerwartd  'thirty,  and  his  wife 
forty  years.  It  is  the  good  old  patriarchal  custom  of  the  Austrian  nol^ 
to  cnoose  their  servants  carefully,  to  keep  them  long,  and  to  treat  them  well 

The  old  woman  took  us  first  into  the  dming-saloon,  or  as  it  was  here  called 
ihe  eating-room.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  oak,  and  the  long  dining-table 
is  of  the  same  wood,  which  is  used  but  little  in  casUes  of  a  more  recent 
date.  The  walls  of  the  great  saloon  are  adorned  with  animal  and  flower 
pieces  by  the  best  Dutch  masters.  Six  doors  lead  out  into  the  immense 
balcony,  which  is  the  largest  in  Germany,  larg^  ev^n  than  that  of  Heid^ 
berg.  There  is  rooai  in  this  spacious  balcony  for  a  grand  banquet  to  sQ 
the  nobility  of  Moravia.  It  projects  far  beyond  the  outermost  ridge  of 
the  castle  hill,  and  commands  a  lovely  view  of  the  rich  meadows  and  corn- 
fields around,  which  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  Moravia,  with  here  and 
there  the  ruins  of  an  old  knightly  castle,  perched  upon  a  craggy  eminence. 

Leaving  the  eating-room,  we  came  to  die  ^'  great  sitting-room,  where  the 
gentrjr  sit  after  dinner,"  said  the  old  woman ;  icur  the  word  srand  drawing- 
room  is  not  used  here.  Every  thing  here  was  being  repamted  and  deco* 
rated.     "  The  old  Prince  Dietrichstein  feels  himself  dying,"  continued  tbs 
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oU  womao^  <^  and  he  is  hanng'  every  tfaong  d<me  up,  that  at  his  death,  whieh 
may  God  long  avert!  the  next  prince,  his  son,  may  receive  the  castle  in 
good  conditiiH..  Eleven  young  painten  fiom  Italy  and  Vienna  have  beea 
woffking  here  all  the  summer." 

The  Dietridisteins  have  always  heen  one  of  the  most  distinguished  (a^ 
milies  in  Austria,  and  princes  of  this  house  have  filled  many  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  government.  Their  castle  therefore  abounds  in  historical 
reiics  and  trophies,  and  in  presents  from  kings  and  emperors.  The  ^'  great 
sitting-xoom"  is  decorated  with  portraits  of  almost  all  the  Austrian  Em- 
perors, and  disting^hed  generals ;  among  the  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  the  great  WaUenstein,  who  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Dietridistein, 
and  who  is  represented  riding  on  a  fiery  l»y ;  of  Joseph  IL  as  a  boy, 
playing  with  nis  golden  chain ;  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  first  as  a  happy 
wile,  then  as  a  crowned  empress,  and  lastly  as  a  sorrowing  widow.  The 
porindts  of  theBietrichst^ns,  soine  as  cardinals,  others  as  warriors,  others 
as  ahbesses,  &c.,  hang  among  the  imperial  portraits. 

We  next  entered  the  Hall  of  Audience^  in  which  the  Princes  Dietrich- 
stein  are  accustomed  to  give  audience  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  subject 
towns  and  villages.  Few  royal  palaces  contun  more  magnificent  audience 
chambers.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  choicest  Grobelin  tapestries,  re- 
presenting the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses. 
From  the  audience  chamber  we  passed  through  the  Spanish  room,  through 
a  new-feishioned  billiard-room,  through  a  library,  containing  20,000  vo- 
hnnes,  through  a  museum  of  natural  lustory,  and  finally  through  an  ar- 
moury. The  latter  contains  arms  ai  every  kind,  bom  tne  most  barbarous 
old  v^eapon  to  the  most  complete  new-fashioned  percussion  gun.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  hunting  pieces.  Among  the  weapons  are  preserved 
all  the  swords  which  have  ever  conferred  knighthood  on  the  different  Diet* 
riehsteins  ;  as  weU  as  the  great  sword  with  which  criminals  wei«  executed, 
and  which  is  kept  here,  as  a  sign  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  family. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  nine  feet  thick  ;  ihe  doors  of  all  the  rooms 
are  of  massive  oak,  and  the  furniture  ponderous  and  old-fashioned.  The 
firescreens  are  of  plaited  straw,  but  are,  nevertheless,  elegant  and  strong. 
The  beds  in  the  sleeping-rooms  are  as  large  as  if  they  were  intended  for  a 
whole  family  to  sleep  in.  The  commodes  and  toilet-cases,  are  little  more 
than  gaily-coloured  boxes,  stuck  upon  high  pedestals. 

The  corridors  of  the  house  are  decorated  with  the  most  interesting  pic- 
tures. One  of  them  represents  the  celebrated  Dietrichstdn  wedding,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  ''  NuptuB  Dietrichsteiniafue  trecentis  dapibus  af- 
fluentissime  in  cedibus  Dietricksteinianis  Vindohome  1515,  canceh" 
hraUB.'^  At  this  wedding,  at  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the 
bosom-Mend  of  the  bridegroom  presided,  the  middle  tables  were  occu- 
pied entirely  by  kings  and  queens,  and  the  side  tables  by  dukes  and 
princes. 

The  family  chapel  contains  the  body  of  St.  Donatus,  before  which  a 
lamp  has  been  constantiy  kept  burning  for  two  hundred  and  fifby 
years.  The  most  magnificent  part  of  the  castie  is  the  Ahnensaax^ 
containing  the  portraits  of  all  tiie  Dietrichsteins,  as  large  as  life.  Among 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Dietrichstein,  a  man 
of  the  most  distinguished  talents  and  character,  the  pride  of  his  family. 
He  was  tiie  builder  of  the  cathedral  of  Olmutz,  and  was  in  his  time  one 
of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  Imperial  fEUiuly  and  of  Catho- 
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licurm  in  Austria.  He  solemnized  the  maniage  of  tliree  emperors,  m., 
Matthias,  Rudolph,  and  Ferdinand.  He  was  taken  prisoner  during  ihe 
Swedish  invasion,  and  confined  in  the  conyent  of  Nikolshurg  dose  by. 
While  shut  up  there,  he  oontriyed  to  have  an  underground  passage  bored 
through  the  rock  of  the  Ahnensaal  of  his  own  castle,  in  whose  tmck  wall 
he  scooped  out  a  little  chapel,  where  he  came  erery  morning,  to  pray 
for  the  presenradon  of  his  own  and  the  Imperial  family.  This  Htde 
chapel  is  still  shown  behind  his  own  picture.  He  afterwaros  engaged  and 
defeated  the  Swedes,  at  the  battle  of  Kalisch.  This  battle,  bos  sub- 
sequent interview  wiUi  the  Emperor  Matthias  at  Kremsier,  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Milan  as  papal  nunciate^  his  courageous  conduct  during  a  storm 
on  tne  Adriatic  Sea,  and  other  prominent  scenes  of  his  life,  are  represented 
in  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  AhnensaaL 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  spent  some  time  in  the  castle,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  During  our  passage  through  the  rooms,  we  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  down  upon  the  same  green  bo&l  on  which  Buonaparte 
breakfasted  on  the  morning  before  he  set  off  for  Austerlitz.  The  old  woman 
told  ^s  that  the  emperor  had,  like  ourselves,  seen  the  castle  in  detail,  but 
that  it  was  ''  Old  Haller^  the  former  Zimmerwflrtel,  who  had  shown  him 
the  rooms. 

We  did  not  visit  Falkenston,  the  seat  of  the  Bartensteins,  for  fear  of 
having  no  time  left  for  Eisgrub.  The  present  Prince  of  Bartenstein  lives 
entirely  at  Vienna,  and  has  allowed  his  castle  of  Falkenstein  to  fall  into 
decay.  He  possesses  a  better  castle  near  Wagram  ;  and  his  estates  there 
have  been  finely  manured  by  Napoleon,  as  those  of  Prince  Kaunitz  hsTO 
been  at  Austerlitz. 

The  way  to  Eisgrub  lies  though  a  beautiful  country,  full  of  rich  yine« 
yards,  cheerful  villages,  waving  cornfields,  and  swelling  hills  and  dales. 

The  Lichtensteins  form  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dislanguished  fiunilies 
in  Moravia,  and  the  estate  of  Eisgrub,  has  been  their  own  during  an 
unbroken  succession  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  were,  indeed, 
possessors  of  it  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  fell  out  of  their 
hands  afterwards,  and  was  not  regained  till  the  reign  of  Rudolph  II. 
Although  Eisgrub  is  only  one  of  their  ninety-nine  Austrian  estates,  it  is 
the  usual  summer-residence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  its  magnifloenoe 
is  worthy  of  the  sovereign  rank  of  the  Lichtensteins. 

The  stairs,  the  corridors,  the  concert-rooms,  eatine-rooms,  sitdng- 
rooms,  and  conservatories,  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Germany. 
The  magnificent  orangery,  five  hundred  feet  long,  contains  a  forest  of 
nine  hundred  orange-trees,  the  largest  collecdon  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
north  of  the  Alps.  Many  of  them  have  lived  under  the  northern  sun  for 
two  hundred  years.  There  are  also  larg^  greenhouses,  containing  all 
kinds  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  of  different  climates,  among  which  are 
1500  aloes. 

The  park  of  Eisgrub  has  no  equal  in  Munich,  Schwezingen,  Woilitz,  or 
Dresden.  The  river  Thaya  flows  through  it ;  the  building  of  the  aque- 
ducts alone,  to  water  the  park,  cost  200,P00  florins.  In  order  to  haye  it 
well  stocked  with  exotic  American  plants,  the  distinguished  botanist 
Dr.  Wanderschott,  was  sent  to  America^  to  bring  over  whatever  speci- 
mens were  likely  to  grow  in  this  climate.  The  avenues  of  Canadian 
poplars,  the  groves  of  plantains,  acacias,  palm-trees,  bananas,  an<l 
nundreds  of  other  rare  and  beautiful  trees,  are   arranged  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  satisfy  alike  the  scientific  botanist  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque.  The  points  de  vue  are  marked  by  beautiful  buildings,  of 
which  each  is  a  complete  masterpiece  of  this  kind.  The  mosque,  for 
instance,  with  a  minaret  to  which  three  hundred  and  two  steps  lead 
up,  has  been  built  of  freestone,  at  an  expense  of  a  million  of  florins,  a  cost 
for  which  twenty  Turkish  villages  might  have  been  furnished  with  good 
mosques.  The  Chinese  rotunde,  the  bathing-house,  the  flshing-hut^  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  the  Hansenburg,  and  other  playthings  of  the  kind, 
are  here  all,  built  in  the  most  solid  and  massive  manner,  with  the  most 
picturesque  elegance,  and  the  most  elaborate  propriety.  To  see,  enjoy, 
and  describe  them  aU,  was  impossible.  The  Hansenburg  particularly 
attracted  our  attention,  being  a  real  old  knightly  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
of  which  every  part  is  appropriate  and  consistent.  It  is  built  with  towers 
and  turrets  like  those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  furniture  is  all 
genuine,  being  taken  from  sundry  old  knightly  castles  belonging  to 
the  Lichtensteins.  This  building  is  shaded  by  venerable  oaks,  four  him- 
dred  years  old,  and  surrounded  by  a  menagerie  containing  large  herds  of 
deer  and  stags. 

One  of  the  lakes  in  the  park  forms  the  boimdary  between  Austria  and 
Moravia;  and  twenty-sbc  years  have  already  been  employed  in  adorning 
*  t.  Beautiful  groves  of  trees  have  been  planted  on  its  once  naked  shores, 
and  islands  formed  upon  it  with  stately  buildings  upon  them.  We  next 
entered  a  spacious  rotunda,  the  antechamber  of  the  oow-hon*5c,  and 
passed  through  doors  of  the  fifiesT  plate-glass,  first  to  tlio  paiMC  in- 
h4bited  by  the  cows  and  oxen,  afterguards  to  that  of  the  merino  sheep, 
•wfe6"S:L-  1000  in  number. 

I  doubt  whether  any  Roman  Grandee  of  the  Augustan  age,  possessed 
parks  of  such  regal  magnificence  as  that  of  Eisgrub.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  and  that  of  the  Graces,  are  masterpieces  of  architecture.  The 
latter  is  150  feet  long,  supported  on  Ionic  columns,  and  contains  many 
fine  marble  statues  of  mythological  and  allegorical  figures. 

The  building  which  marks  the  entrance  into  the  park  from  the  Austrian 
side,  might  well  be  taken  by  a  stranger  for  the  castle  of  Eisgrub  itself. 
To  describe  its  cupolas,  halls,  colunms,  porticoes,  &c.,  took  up  three  closely- 
printed  pages  of  Walni's  Chronicles  of  Eisgrub. 

The  Teimer  forest  adjoining  the  park,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  three 
(German)  miles  long.  The  centre  is  marked  by  a  building  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  with  the  inscription, 

"Dianae  venatrici  ej usque  cultoribus 
Has  tibi,  blanda  sorer  Phoebi,  sacravimos  aedes 
Intactus  semper  crescat  tibi  lucus  honorL** 

It  is  intended  for  a  rendezvous  for  hunting-parties,  and  is  adorned  with 
fine  statues  of  Endymion,  Diana,  Actaeon,  Bacchus,  &c. 

The  so-called  "  Monument  auf  der  Reisten*'  is  a  good  deal  similar  to 
the  Ahnensaal  at  Nikolsburg,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  a  separate 
building,  standing  alone  in  the  park,  and  that  the  portraits  of  the  Lichten- 
steins, which  it  contains,  are  statues,  not  pictures. 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  village  of  Eisgrub.  The  next  day,  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  Moravia,  we  entered  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  snow-covered  sunmiits  of  the  Eastern  AJlps.  We 
traversed  the  Marchfeldy  amid  the  hissing  and  screaming  of  the  wild  geese, 
which,  since  time  immemorial,  have  never  ceased  upon  this  plain.     Gra- 
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dually  the  dark  towers  of  St.  Stephen^s  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  we 
passed  Jeddlersdorf  and  the  Brigitten- Au.  ^^  Here  we  are  V*  cried  Weitzel 
at  length,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  we  stepped  out  before  the  ^^  White 
Lamb,**  in  the  Leopoldsyorstadt  at  Vienna. 

In  the  twenty-fire  (German)  miles  of  Moravian  territory,  which  we  had 
traversed,  we  had  passed  thirteen  towns.  Moravia  and  Bohemia  contain 
more  towns  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Empire  put  together.  Mo- 
ravia has  twice  as  many  as  all  Huneary.  In  Bcmemia  and  Moravia,  there 
is  one  town  to  every  four  square  miles,  in  Austria  to  every  ten,  in  Galicia 
to  every  fifteen,  and  in  Hungary  to  every  seventy.  Moravia  contains 
4000  inhalntants  to  every  square  mile ;  that  is,  twice  as  many  as  Huneaiy, 
three  times  as  many  as  the  Tyrol,  and  four  times  as  many  as  Dalmatia. 
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